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"HE Title. Page of this 8 it is 
presumed, will sufficiently explain the 


ge neral tendency and nature of it; but, for : 
the further satisfaction of our Readers, we 
shall concisely mention the principal outlines 


of our Plan. Let it be premised, however, 
that Medicine consists, according to Boerhaave, 
in the knowledge of those things, by the ap- 


plication of which life is either preserved 


sound and healthy, or, when disordered, is 
again restored to its pristine healthiness; or, 


according to the definition of Galen, it is the 


art of preserving preſent health, and of re- 
'trieving it when lost. 


Many excellent treatises have, from time 


to time, issued from the press, on the causes, 
symptoms, and cure of diseases; and these 


have been consulted with advantage by Apo- | 


thecaries, Medical Students, and even young 
Physicians; but the terms were frequently 
found too scientific and technical to be fully 
comprehended by the general reader. 


This 3 has induced the Author 
to commit the following pages to the press, 
wherein he has endeavoured to give ample 
; information on the prevention and cure of 
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the tremendous catalogue of diseases to which 


human nature is unfortunately liable, divested 


of all technical terms, and scientific parade. 


When we t on the vast nber of 


Persons annually swept away by disease, 
the majority of whom, it is to be feared, fall 


victims to the ignorance and presumption of 
empyrics, and unskilful practitioners, no apo- 
logy appears necessary for the introduction 


ok the present Work. A work calculated to 


prevent, cure, palliate, or render supportable, 
every species of IIIness or Distemper, by 


proper regimen and simple medicine. It is 


not the intention of the Author to make every 
man a profound physician, or to depreciate 
that profession of which he has for many 
years been a member; but he feels himself 


happy in communicating such information to 


his readers, as he hopes will enable them to 
ward off the approaches of the insidious 
enemy, defend them from his attacks, or 
restore them to that vigour. of constitution, 
which their e or excess may, for a 
time, have forfeited. 


It is a just and general Spe union, that 
the greater part of mankind are too apt to 
pay attention to trifles, whilst they are almost 
wholly regardless of important concerns.— 
This Position 18 ee illustrated by the fol- 
| lowing 


PREFACE. oy 
lowing familiar observations: We are ever 
ready to intrust life and health in the preca- 
rious hands of a medical pretender, in conse- 
quence of which one or both are usually lost; 
or we follow the advice of an ignorant 'selt- 
constituted lawyer, who, under pretence of 
accomplishing our business at the cheapest 
rate, deprives us of the whole of our pro- 
perty. How many patients are prematurely 
hurried into the other world by Quacks or 
Charlatans! How many families are ruined by 
dabblers in the law, Whose ill-penned wills, 
deeds, &c. furnish everlasting employment and 
litigation for our courts of Law and er 

Thus it appears that life, ban and pro- 
perty, the most valuable gifts that Heaven 
can bestow on mortals, are considered by the 
world in general, as objects of inferior con- 
cern; while they spare no expence in furnish- 
ing, embellishing, and decorating their houses, 
persons, Kc. and always apply to the most 
eminent professor or artisan in his respective 
_ proteanonar department. wn la gle | 
By timely acietiice and simple application, 
many symptoms, which are the fore-runners 
of disease, and eventually of death, might be 
palliated or removed, were mankind to make 
a point of acquiring a sufficient portion of 
medical knowledge, to N them to assist a 


18 5 friend 
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vi PREFACE. ER 
bad vr neighbour afflicted with any illness. \ 
How consoling must be the reflection to a 
benevolent man, who, by a little application, 
Has found himself frequently enabled to pro- 
cure returning health t to a ins individual 


Any eology'o or encomium on the practice 


of phyſic would doubtless be thought un- 


nessary here; or even a History of its ori- 
gin, rise, and progress. It may be expected, 
however, that the principal contents of the 


following pages will be named, to inform the 


reader of the nature and quality of the infor- 


mation that is meant to be communicated to. 
him. a 


In addition to the knowledge acquired from 


a long and extensive practice, the Author has 
availed himself of the advantage of a large 


Medical Library, to which he has at all times 
had free and unlimited access; whence he has 
entiched the following pages, by gathering 
from the labours of established authors and 
practitioners, the most approved methods of 
prevention and cure of diseaſe; and as the me- 
dical tracts which have lately issued from the 


Press have been both numerous and useful, 


he would think himself unpardonable, as 
. the last traveller on this popular road, not 


to admit into his performance all the improve- 


ments to be derived from so respecable a 


Sour oo 


PREFACE. vii 
source. The works of the following: authors 


are those to whom he is n n 
viz. the Doctors 


* 


HARVEY, +" "LEWES SIR J. FLOYER, 


SYDENHAM, TIS sor, RUSSEL, 
en eee HoNsE, 
ARBUTHNOT, HEB ERDEN, VAUGHAN, 
FRIEND, srußde n, gn +: 
MEAD, © MONRO,.. ...  , BATTIE,. 
+ HORRHAAVE; i CULLERN,.. MILMAN, 
VAN SWIETON, WATSON, _ CHAPMAN, 
HOFFMAN, © WITHERING, MACBRIDE, 
JUNCKER, - DICKSON, _ FoRD TCR, 
LIND, LETHERLAND, BUCHAN,. 
FOTHERGILL, SIMMONS, TEMPLE, 
LETTSOM, HUNTER, LE AEK E, and 


HUXHAM, SIR J. PRINGLE, PERCIVAL, 


In order to render this work as clear and 
intelligible as possible, we shall divide the re- 
spective parts under distinct heads, beginning 
with the means of preserving health, by ob- 
servations on the different qualities of Air, 
Exercise, and Diet. The effects of the Pas- 
sions, Intemperance, &c. We shall then 
proceed to point out the causes, symptoms, 
and effects of the various disorders, and the 
proper medicine and regimen for the resto- 
ration and preſervation of health. 


The indispositions of pregnant women, and 
the various disorders peculiar to the female- 
sex, will next engage our attention, and be 


ter. 


very particularly discussed. 3 3 ; 
tions to Parents and Nurses, on the manage 


ment of Children will also be given; with 
Observations on the general causes of their 
diseases, and the most approved method of 


removing them. Though our limits will not 


admit of an extensive treatiſe of Surgery, we 

shall not omit the proper treatment of wounds, 

bruiſes, &c. proceeding from such accidents 
and casualties as attend mankind; for though 
these misfortunes frequently require the skill of 
the experienced surgeon, they may nevertheless 


be rendered less grievous by a timely and 


proper application. We have not omitted 
to insert Cautions concerning Hot and Cold 
Bathing observations on the effects of mi- 


neral waters on the diet of common people— 


Reeeipts for preparing or making such patent 
and compound medicines as have been ad- 
+ need into practice wah success. 
5 5 * Gas, it will be our r particular Study to 
| * gs point out the different remedies for every 
disorder! in the most familiar manner, omittin g 
nothing that can assist the reader in retaining 
| Health, or. restoring it when impaired. 
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PART 1. owl gh 
OF AIR, EXERCISE, SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 


OF AIR. 


F is well known that freſh air is more immediately 
neceſſary to life than food; for a man may hve too 
or three days without food, but he cannot live many 
minutes without the air. Reſpiration, or breathing 
conſtitutes one of thoſe functions which are properly 
termed vital, as being eſſential to life; for fo live and 
to breathe are in fact ſynonimous terms. One reaſon 
why an animal body does not putrefy while alive, is 
its ventilation, as we may call it, by breathing; and 
another is, the continual acceflion of new. particles, 
leſs diſpoſed to putrefy than itſelf by the food which is 
conſtantly taken in ; but if either of theſe ways of pre- 
venting the beginning of this proceſs are omitted, then 
putrefaction will take place as well in a living as in a 
dead body. | 9 jo 
It appears from the experiments of Dr. Prieſtley, that 
fixed air corrects and renders wholeſome, air tainted - 

with reſpiration or putrefaction. Hence he infers that 
lme-kilas which diſcharge great quantities of this air 
may be wholeſome in the neighbourhood of populous 
towns, the atmoſphere. of which muſt abound with 
putrid efluvia. Sir William Lee, in a hot ſeaſon, con- 
rived by impregnating water, and waſbing meat with, 
it two or three times a-day, not only to preſerve it per- 
fectly ſweet and good to the extent of ten days, as at = 
the firſt killing, but alſo to recover ſome meat that had IJ 
begun to change. And it is alſo well known, that fixed 


air has been lately introduced into the materia medica. 
and adminiſtered with ſucceſs in a variety of re 
Calles, 
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mable air. 


caſes. Putrefying and fermenting ſubſtances have been 
found, by the experiments of Mr. Cavendiſh, Dr. 
Prieſtley, &c. to yield not only to fixed but inflam- 
th reſpect to climate, various obſervations prove, 
that thoſe regions which lie within the temperate zones 
are beſt calculated to promote long life. Hence per- 
haps it may be explained why Italy has produced ſo 
many long livers, and why iſlands in general are more 
ſalutary than continents ; of which Bermudas and ſome 
others afford examples. It is a pleaſing circumſtance 
that this iſland (notwithſtanding the ſudden changes to 
which it is liable) contains many more inſtances of lon- 
gevity than could be well imagined. Mr. Whitehurſt 
aſſures us, from certain facts, that Engliſhmen are in 
general longer livers than North Americans; and that 
a Britiſh conſtitution will laſt longer, even in that 
climate, than a native one. | 
But it muſt be admitted, in general, that the human 
conſtitution 1s adapted to the peculiar ſtate and tempe- 


_ rature of each reſpective climate, and conſequently that 


no part of the habitable globe can be pronounced too 
hot or too cold for its inhabitants : yet, in order to pro- 
mote a friendly intercourſe between the moſt remote 
regions, the Author of nature has wiſely enabled the 


Inhabitants to endure great and ſurpriſing changes of 


temperature without much inconvenience. 

North and north-eaſt winds are reckoned bracing and 
ſalutary, but the valetudinarian is moſt comfortable when 
the wind is ſouth, and ſouth-weſt. Dry ſeaſons in ge- 
neral are healthier than wet. Both appetite and digeſtion 
are better in winter than in ſummer. Even our tempers 
and diſpoſitions are much affected by the ſeaſons: long 
eaſterly winds will render the chearful peeviſn and mo- 
roſe. An exceſs of gravity in the air quickens the 
circulation, dilates the lungs too much, haſtens the 
blood to the brain, and produces rheumatiſm, gout, 
nervous and hyſteric diſorders. . 

When the air is too dry, it ſhrivels up the ſolids, and 
diſpoſes to fevers. A too moiſt air is equally pernicious, 
as it relaxes and debilitates, leſſens perſpiration, _ 

ions 


ſions the blood te become too watery, and produces 
coughs, aſthmas, dropſies, intermittent and nervous 
diſorders, &c. From a mixture of theſe different qua- 
lities of the air, different diſorders are produced: cold 
moiſt air is bad, but a hot, moiſt, and light air is the 
moſt injurious, on account of its relaxing and putreſ- 
cent tendency. The infirm ſuffer much from the diſpo- 
tion and changes of the air. Dr. Keil obſerves, that 
bodies emaciated by ſickneſs or evacuations; draw more 
than full ones. And Dr. Monro, ſenior, aſſerts that 
the body abſorbs more or leſs according to its vigour. 
The air on the tops of mountains is generally more 
ſalubrious than in pits. Denſe air indeed is always 
more proper for reſpiration than ſuch as is more rare; 
yet the air on mountains, though much more rare, is 
more free from vapours than that of pits. Hence it 
has been found that people can live very well on the 
tops of mountains, where the barometer ſinks to fiſteen 
or ſixteen inches. Monſ. de Sauſſure, in his journey 
upon the Alps, having obſerved the air at the foot, on 
the middle, and on the ſummits of various mountains, 
obſerves, that the air of the very low plains ſeems: to 
be the leſs falubrious ; that the air of very high moun- 
tains is neither very pure, nor, upon the whole, ſeems 
ſo fit for the lives of man, as that of a certain height 
above the level of the ſea, which he eſtimates to be 
about five or {ix hundred yards. es. 
Dr. Ingenhouſz, ſoon after he left London, ſent an 
account of his experiments made in 1779, upon the 
purity of the air at ſea, and other parts; which account 
was read before the Royal Society, the 24th of April, 
1780. His firſt obſervations were made on board a 
veſſel at the mouth of the Thames, between Sheerneſs 
and Margate, where he found that the air was purer 
than any other ſort of common air he had met with 
before. He obſerved that the ſea- air, taken farther from 
the land, between the Engliſh coaſt and Oſtend, was 
not ſo pure as that tried betore ; yet this inferior purity 
ſeems not always to take place. The Doctor's general 
. obſervations, deduced _ his numerous experiments, 


* 


deny the exiſtence o 
* ſome particular places; but only ſay, that in general 
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are, that 8 at ſea, and cloſe to it, is in general 
purer, and fitter ſor animal life, than the air on the 


land, though it ſeems to be ſubject to ſome in- 


conſiſtency in its degree of purity with that of the 
land: that probably the air Will be found in general 
* much purer far from the land than near the ſhore, the 
ao former being never * to be aaa with land- 


Dan.“ 


The Abbe N 0 has 8 28 a great — 
of very accurate experiments upon this ſubject, con- 
cludes with obferving, that © Nature is not ſo partial 
* as we commonly believe. She has not only given us 
* an air almoſt equally good every where at every time, 
te but has — us a certain latitude, or a power of 
« living and being in health in qualities of air which 
«* differ to a pom; degree. By this I do not mean to 

f certain kinds of noxious air in 


© the air is good every where, and that the ſmall dif- 
« ferences are not to be feared ſo much as ſome people 
would make us believe. Nor do I mean to ſpeak 
© here of thoſe vapours which are accidently joined to 
«the common air in particular places, but do not change 


its nature and intrinſical property. This ſtate of the 


* air cannot be known by the teſt of nitrous air; and 
«theſe vapours are to be conſidered in the ſame man- 
* ner as we ſhould conſider fo many particles of arſenic 
« ſwimming in the atmoſphere. In this caſe it is the 
< arſenic, and not the degenerated air, that would kill 
the animals who ventured to breathe it.“ 

Hence it is ſo far from being a wonder, that we 


ſometimes ſuffer in our health by a change of weather, 
chat it is the greateſt wonder we do not ſuffer oftener 


and more by ſuch changes. For when we conſider, 
that our bodies are ſometimes preſſed upon by near a 


ton and an half weight more than at another, and that 


the variation of the additional preſſure of many pounds 


is often very ſudden; it is ſurpriſing that every ſuch 
. change does not entirely break the frame of our bodies 


ON In effect; the veſſels of our bodies being 


much 
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much ſtraitened,; by an increaſed preſſure, would _ 


nate the blood, and the circulation would quite cea 
if nature had not wiſely contrived: that, hen che re- 
fiſtance to the circulating blood 1s greateſt, the impetus 
by which the heart contracts ſhould: be ſoalfo, + 
It is a yulgar error among many, to believe that fire 
purifies the contaminated air, by deſtroying the noxious 
particles mixed with it; and for this reaſon they ſup- 
poſe: that the fire kept in a room where the air is tainted, 
urifies the room, by rendering the air in it again fit 
for reſpiration.” Indeed, a fire kept in a room or apart- _ 
ment where the air is tainted, as is the caſe in hoſpitals, 
gaols, and the like, certainly purifies the apartment, 
and the practice is very uſeful; but this effect is only 
becauſe the fire promotes the circulation of the air, and 
dries the dampneſs of rooms, furniture, &c. ſo that it 
is not the infected air that is purified, but new, freſh, 
and wholeſome air, that, by the action of. the fire, has 
taken the place of the infected air; which infected air, 
being rarified by the heat, has been expelled from the 
apartment. 49) | ee e £3-00NN 
From a hot air proceed bilious and inflammatory fe- 
vers, Cholera Morbus, &c. Very cold air obſtructs 
the perſpiration, conſtringes the ſolids, and condenſes 
the fluids; producing rheumatiſms, coughs, and ca- 
tarrhs, with other diſorders of the throat and breaſt. 
Air, when too light, deſtroys the elaſticity of the ſolids, 
and renders the body liable to the attacks of agues, in- 
termitting fevers, dropſies, cc. Wi 
Large rooms ſhould always be preferred for fleeping 
in; a ſmall room is pernicious; and if a fire be kept 
in a ſmall room, the danger becomes greater. The air 
of a fick perſon's chamber is much freſhened, and the 
patient greatly revived, by frequently ſprinkling the 
floor, bed, &c. with vinegar, juice of lemon, &c. 
Where numbers of ſick are crowded together in the 
_ fame houſe, or in the ſame apartment, freſh air ought 
frequently to be: admitted. Air. which ſtagnates in 
mines, wells, cellars; &c. is extremely noxious, and 
ſhould be avoided as the moſt deadly poiſon, It _ 
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kills as ſuddenly as lightning; people ſhould therefore 
be extremely cautious in opening cellars that have been 


| long ſnut, or in deſcending into wells or : pits; ef- 


tally f they have been kept cloſe covered. Many 
2 are loſt by incautiouſly entering ſuch places; but 
theſe accidents might be prevented, by letting down 
a lighted candle before them, and ſtopping if it ſhould 

'o out. $2 h e 

e paſſing over clayey ground is moiſt and thick: 
over dry and ſandy ground, it is dry and duſty: on the 
tops of hills it is thin, cool, and free from vapours: in 
vallies it is groſs, impure, and hot; though in winter, 
if the winds are very high, the vales are the coldeſt, 
becauſe they are overſhadowed: on the declivity of 
hills, the air is generally pure, and of a moderate tem- 
perature; and in an open country, the air is generally 


moderate in all its qualities, of heat, coldneſs, dryneſs, 


and moiſture. | 
I Theair uſually breathed in crouded aſſemblies, where 


it has not a free current, is very pernicious. That of 
pPopulous cities muſt, in many caſes, be unwholeſome 
e impure; the vapours ariſing from putrid filth of 

us denominations, muſt create variety of diſorders. 


Church-yards, eſpecially in large towns, ought never 
to have been made bunal-places : Heaps of putrid 
carcaſes of the dead depoſited ſo near the ſurface of 
the earth, muſt certainly be offenſive and dangerous to 


the living. Though miſtaken zeal and ſuperſtition have 


hitherto countenanced ſuch a practice, the folly of it is 
100 apparent. The pariſhes of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
St. George, Hanover-Square, &c. have wiſely taken 


he lead in adopting burying-grounds remote from the 
metropolis, and it is hoped that ſuch a practice will 


become univerſal. _ 1 
To bury within churches is certainly more cenſurable 
and dangerous: Thoſe places of worſhip are ſufficiently 
noxious from their being ſo ſeidom opened; from their 
not being ventilated, and from their not being purified 
by fires and open windows. Hence a damp and muſty 
ſmell is immediately perceived upon entering thoſe 
mm ſacred 
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ſacred temples of devotion. It is very reaſonable in- 
deed to ſuppoſe, that theſe conſiderations keep many 
people from their reſpective parith-churches, eſpecially 
thoſe who are weak and valetudinary. Thoſe who are 
indifferent about the performance of their religious 
duties, are not aſhamed to aſſign the reaſons above- 
mentioned as a plauſible excuſe tor their non-attendance 
at divine worſhip. 

No houſe can be wholeſome which has not a pathee 
of free air through it. Beds, inſtead of being Taſty | 
turned up in a morning when people riſe out of them, 
ought to be turned down, and expoſed to-the freſh air, | 
from the open windows, throughout the day. | 

The air of a bed-room at various times, viz; at night; 
and in the morning after ſleeping in it, has been exa- 
mined by various perſons ; and it has been generally 
found that, after ſleeping in it, the air is leſs pure than 
at any other time. The air of privies, even in calm 
weather, has not been found to be ſo injurious as might 
have. been expected, notwithſtanding its diſagreeable 
ſmell. From this, and other obſervations, it is thought 
that the exhalations of human excrements are very 
little, if at all, injurious, except - when they become 
putrid, or proceed from a diſeaſed body; in which caſe 
ys ſpeedily infect the air. | 
| elicate perſons, and ſuch as are aſthmatic and c con- 
ſumptive, ſhould avoid the air of great towns as much 
as poſſible. If their ſituations and circumſtances in life 
will not admit of their yielding obedience to ſuch rules, 
they ſhould, at leaſt, go as often into the open air as 
they poſſibly can, FA, be careful to introduce it fre- 
quently into their own houſes. Air and cleanlineſs are 
often found more ſerviceable to mankind than all the 
endeavours of the faculty. 

Houſes fituated near ſtagnated lakes or oa are 
extremely unwholeſome. Such waters render the air 
damp, and load it with putrid exhalations ; and been. 
ſion diſeaſes which are dangerous, and often fatal. 

Wherever air ſtagnates long it becomes unn e ; 
We thoſe who are © confined 1 in priſons contract n 

n 


as a poet and a phyſician, 


EXERCISE. 
nant fevers, and communicate them to others: the low, 
dirty habitations of the poor, in great towns, are, in 
this reſpect, little better than priſons, and the wretched 


oecupiers ſeldom enjoy good health. 


+: EXERCISE... 


EXERCISE increaſes the circulation of the blood. 
attenuates and divides the fluids, and promotes a regu- 
hr perſpiration, as well as a due ſecretion of all the 


humours: for it accelerates the animal ſpirits, and fa- 


cilitates their diſtributing into all the fibres of the body, 
ſtrengthens the parts, creates an appetite, and helps 
digeſtion. Whence it ariſes, that thoſe who accuſtom 
themſelves to exerciſe are generally very robuſt, and 
ſeldom ſubject to diſeaſes. oy | 

Many people conſider the neceſſity of labouring for 
bread as a curſe; but it has been rather pertinently 
obſerved by Dr. Buchan, That thoſe whom poverty 


* obliges to labour for daily bread, are not only the 


«© moſt healthy, but generally the moſt happy part of 

* mankind. Induſtry ſeldom fails to place ſuch above 

Want, and activity ſerves them inſtead of phyſic.” 
The late Dr. 3 a man equally celebrated 


as the following lines in his 
QAconomy of Healih— x 


& Toil and be ſtrong. By toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone. 
And in another part the ſame author truly obſerves, 
| 2 « By health the peaſant's toil _ 
Is well repaid.” | 7 = 
Another teſtimony in favour of exerciſe, appears in 


à little volume juſt publiſhed, under the title of The 


Fillager's Friend and Phyfician, by Mr. Parkin/on. 
His words are too emphatical to be omitted here. 


« Exerciſe,” ſays he, gives ſtrength to every fibre, 
and energy and ſpring to all the vital powers.” 


Labour or exerciſe, fays Dr. Cheyne, is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to preſerve the body any time in health, Let 
4 any 
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any diet t be purſued, however adjuſted both in « 


and quality; let whatever evacuations be uſed to loſe f 


the malady, or any ſuccedaneum be propoſed to prevent 
the ill effects, ſtill our bodies are ſo made, and the animal 
economy is ſo contrived, that, without due labour and 
exerciſe, the juices will thicken, the joints will ſtiffen, 
the nerves will relax; and from theſe diſorders, chroni- ; 
cal diſeaſes, and a crazy old age muſt enſue. 

People who lead a ſedentary life, and do not uſe 
exerciſe, are liable to an univerſal relaxation of the ſo- 
lids, which bring on other diſorders, glandular obſtruc- | 
tion, weak nerves, and defect of perſpiration, 

Of all the exerciſes that are, or may be, uſed for 
health, as walking, riding on horle-back, or in a coach, 
fencing, dancing, bowling, digging, pumping, ringing, 
&c. walking is the moſt natural, and would be the 
moſt uſeful, if it did not ſpend too much of the ſpirits 
of the weakly. But riding is certainly the moſt manly, 
and the moſt healthy; and is leſs laborious and expen- 


tive of ſpirits than any. But though it is generally ſaid 


that riding is a more healthy exerciſe than walking; the 
aſſertion, | in ſome caſes, appears too general; for walk- 
ing is much more effectual than riding, in promoting an 
increaſe of muſcular ſtrength, and imparting to the 
fibres a due elaſticity. But where any of the viſcera - 
are much obſtructed, and a patient is too weak to ſup- 
pak ſufficient walking exerciſe, in ſuch caſe riding may 
e more beneficial. Upon the whole it may oy ſaid, 


that yang: is beſt for the preſervation of health, and 


riding for the relief of chronical diſeaſes; for in thoſe 
which-are acute, neither of them 1s adviſeable, 74 
Exerciſe, when too much or too frequently uk; 
occaſions loſs of appetite, loathing of food, heat in the 
bowels, coſtiveneſs, and fainting. In this caſe, a mo- 
derate uſe of wine, warm bathing, quiet ſleep, and 
nouriſhing diet, afford the moſt proper relief. 
Boerhaave recommends bodily exerciſes in diſcalds 
of a weak and lax fibre; yet it is to be obſerved that 
a weak man ſhould not ride with a full ſtomach, but 
either before dinner, or after the n is near finiſhed; 
No. 1. C | for 
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for when the ſtomach is diſtended, weak people cannot 


bear the ſhaking of the horſe without difficulty. Sailing 


in a ſhip is an exerciſe of great uſe to weak people: 


If the veſſel moves with an even motion, by increafing 
perſpiration it uſually excites a wonderful alacrity, 
creates an appetite, and promotes digeſtion. "Theſe 
exerciſes are more eſpecially ſerviceable to weak 
ple; but in order to ſtrengthen the body by muſcular 
motion, running and bodily exerciſes are to be uſed. 
In theſe we ſhould begin with the moſt gentle, ſuch as 
walking, and increaſe it by degrees till we come to 
running. "Thoſe exerciſes of the body are more eſpe- 
cially ee e which give delight to the mind at 
the ſame time, as tennis, fencing, &c. for which reaſon 
the wiſdom of antiquity appointed rewards for thoſe 
who excelled in thoſe gymnaſtic exerciſes, that by this 
means the bodies of their youth might be hardened for 
warlike toils. | | | 
Thoſe organs of the body that are moſt uſed, always 
become ſtrongeſt; ſo that we may ſtrengthen any weak 
organ by exerciſe. 'Thus the legs, thighs, and feet of 


- Chairmen; the hands and arms of watermen; the backs 


and ſhoulders of porters, grow thick, ſtrong, and 
brawny, by time and uſe. 

It is certain alſo that ſpeaking ſtrong and loud will 
ſtrengthen the voice, and give force to the lungs. To 
the aſthmatic, therefore, and thoſe of weak lungs, I 
would recommend, ſays Dr. Cheyne, talking much and 
loud; walking up eaſy aſcents, &c. To thoſe of weak 
nerves and digeſtion, riding on horſe-back ; to thoſe 
troubled with the ſtone, riding over rough cauſeways 
in a coach; to thoſe troubled with rheumatic pains, 
playing at billiards, cricket, or tennis; to thoſe of weak 
arms or hams, playing at tennis, or football ; to thoſe 
of weak backs, or breaſts, ringing a bell, or working 
at the pump. Walking through rough roads, even to 


laſſitude, will beſt recover the uſe of the limbs to the 


gouty; though riding will beſt prevent the diſeaſe : but 
the ſtudious, the contemplative, the valetudinary, and 


- thoſe of weak nerves, muſt make exerciſe a part of 


their 
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their religion. A condition neceſſary to render exerciſe 
as beneficial as may be, is, that it may be uſed on an 
empty ſtomach. 1} | TW: nt We 
It ſhould be remembered, however, that though 
moderate exerciſe is neceſſary, yet wild irregular ſallies 
of it are injurious. - Regular exerciſe will demand re- 
gular reſt. | | e 


* a 4 

_ « Wearineſs | 
« Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth 
& Finds the down pillow hard.” 


Though nothing is more conducive to health than 
moderate exerciſe, ſo violent exerciſe diſſipates the ſpi- 
rits, weakens the body, deſtroys the elaſticity of the 
fibres, and exhauſts the fluid parts of the blood. No 
wonder then that acute and mortal fevers often ariſe 
from too violent exerciſe of the body ; for the motion 
of the venous blood towards the heart, being quickened - 
by the contraction of the muſcles, and the veins being 
thus depleted, the arteries more eaſily propel their con- 
tained humours through the ſmalleſt extremities into the 
now leſs reſiſting veins; and therefore the velocity of 
the circulation will be increaſed through all the veſſels. 

But this cannot be performed without applying the 
humours oftener, or in a greater quantity, to the ſe- 
cretory organs in the ſame time, whence the more fluid 
parts of the blood will be diſſipated, and what remains 
will be inſpiſſated; and by the greater action of the 
veſſels upon their contained fluids, and of the re- acting 
fluids upon the veſſels, the blood acquires an, inflamma- 
tory denſity. Add. to this, that by the violent attrition 
of the ſolids and fluids, together with the heat thence 
ariſing, all the humours will incline to a greater acri- 
mony, and the falts and oils of the blood will become 
more acrid and volatile. Hence, ſays Boerhaave, thoſe 
fevers which ariſe from too much exerciſe or motion, 
are cured by reſt of body and mind, with ſuch aliments 
and medicines as moiſten, dilute, and ſoften or allay 
acrimony. 55 3 

All other animals, ſays Dr. Fordyce, have their fa- 
culties naturally as perfect, without any improvement, 
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as they can be, for their own uſe : but in man the 
natural faculties are but juſt ſufficient for his exiſtence, 
and that only in a ſmall part of the earth. It is there- 
fore left to himſelf to procure faculties, both of the body 
and mind, by proper exerciſe, by which he can excel 
all other animals in every power, inhabit the whole 
earth, and improve the powers of other animals for his 
own uſe, 7" 
Exerciſe of the powers of the body tends to weaken 
the mind, except ſo far as is neceſſary to give the body 
the. proper ſtrength. But a moderate exerciſe of the 
body and mind together, tends to ſtrengthen the whole 
ſyſtem, ſo that by cuſtom the original power in the 
whole may be increaſed. A great exertion of the 
powers of the body, may exhauſt the powers of the 
mind; and, on the contrary, a great exertion of the 
powers of the mind may exhauſt thoſe of the body. 
Exerciſe, when it is uſed in due time, is almoſt the 
only cure we know for glandular obſtructions. It is 
certain, however, that thoſe who take ſufficient exer- 
ciſe, are ſtrangers to thoſe diſeaſes ; but the indolent 
and inactive are too well acquainted with them.. The 
active or laborious do not often complain of nervous 
diſeaſes; theſe are principally engroſſed by the indolent 
and affluent. Many, who by the caprice of fortune 
have fallen from opulence to poverty, and are obliged 
to labour for their daily bread, have this reflection to 
conſole them, that though they have loſt their property, 
they are become rich in health; without which no 
riches can be enjoyed. | 
But health cannot be enjoyed, where perſpiration is 
not properly promoted ; and that cannot poſlibly be the 
cale where exerciſe is neglected. Without due exer- 
{ cl to promote peripiration, and throw off offenſive 
matter, it is retained in the body, vitiating the humours, 
and producing fevers, gout, rheumatiſm, &c. 


4 Lying too long in bed in a morning, is a ſpecies of 


indolence that greatly impairs the health, The morning 

air ſtrengthens and braces the nerves, and furniſhes 

cheerfulneſs and a flow of ſpirits through the . 
„ | | 9 


h 


of the day. Cuſtom ſoon renders early riſing agreeable, 
and nothing contributes more to the acquiſition and 
preſervation of health. Pains of the ſtomach, wind, 
indigeftions, &c. the natural conſequence of eaſe and 
indolence, are not to be removed by medicines: to a 
vigorous courſe of exerciſe, and that only, they pro- 
bably may yield. | | = 
Indolence is the parent of vice, and of many dif- 
caſcs; for where the mind is not engaged in ſome uſe- 
ful or lawful purſuit, it is conſtantly creating ideal plea- 
ſures, or is impreſſed with the apprehenſion of ſome 
imaginary evil. Induſtry and activity are the guardians 
of virtue and honour, which while they preſerve the 
body from diſeaſe, afford to the mind a ſource of un- 
interrupted happineſs. 3 
Corpulency is promoted by any thing that tempers 
and ſoftens the blood, and renders it leſs ſharp or ſaline; 
ſuch as want of exerciſe, an indolent life, too much 
{leep, and nouriſhing foods. It is prevented or removed 
by the contrary cauſes ; and particularly by the uſe of 
ſalt and acid meats and drinks. Corpulency is the: 
occalion of many difeaſcs, and particularly the apoplexy. 
It was held infamous among the ancient Lacedemonians., 
Borelli recommends the chewing of tobacco, as a re- 
medy againſt exceſſive fatneſs. Caſtile ſoap, in the 
form of a bolus, an electuary, pills, or diſſolved in a 
gill or more of ſoft water, from one to four drachms, 
taken at bed-time, is ſtrongly recommended with a. 
view of reducing corpulency, in a diſcourſe on its 
nature, cauſe, and cure, by Malcolm Flemyng, M. D. 
Lond. 1760. | . 1 6 
Sennertus mentions a man who weighed ſix hundred 
pounds; and a woman, thirty-ſix years of age, Who 
| 1 four hundred and fifty. Bright, of Malden, 
in Eſſex, who died in 1750, at the age of twenty-nine 
years, weighed fix hundred and ſixteen pounds. 
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FOOD is of two kinds, meat and drink, and, next 
to air, it is the moſt neceſſary thing for the eee 
of our bodies; and as on the choice thereof our health 
greatly depends, it is of great importance to underſtand, 
m general, what is the moſt proper for our nouriſhment: 
and, in particular deviations from health, what is the 
beſt adapted to reſtore us. Our blood and juices natu- 
rally incline to become putrid and acrimonious: freſh 
chyle, duly received, prevents the deſtructive tendency, 
and preſerves in them that mild ſtate which alone con- 
fiſts with health. An animal diet affords the moſt of 
this bland nutricious mucilage ; watery fluids dilute the 
too groſs parts, and carry off what is become unfit for 
uſe. | | 

The uſe of vegetables, however, prevents repletion, 
and a too great tendency to a putreſcent acrimony of 
the blood. In hot climates, as well as againſt the con- 
ſtitutional heat of particular perſons, vegetables are 
demanded in the Jargeſt portion : animal fubſtances 
afford the higheſt reliſh while our appetite continues, but 
will cloy the appetite before the ſtomach is duly filled. 
Vegetables may be eaten after either fleſh or fiſh : few 
herbs or fruits ſatiate ſo much as that the ſtomach ma 
not be filled with them, when it is already ſatisfied with 
fleſh or fiſh ; whence it may be obſerved, that no diet 
which is very nouriſhing, can be eat to fulneſs, becauſe 
its nutricious parts are oily and ſatiating. Health de- 
pends almoſt wholly on a proper craſis of the blood; 
and to preſerve this a mixture of vegetables, in ſome 
degree, is 47 required, for a loathing is ſoon the 
conſequence of animal food -alone : hot acrid habits, 
too, receive from milk and vegetables what is neceflary 
for correcting their exceſſes; but in cold, pituitous, 
and nervous habits, which want moſt nouriſhment from 
leaſt digeſtion, and from the ſmalleſt quantity of food, 
animal diet is to be uſed more freely. - 

: us 
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Thus much being offered as general principles, with 
reſpect to the matter and quality of our food or ali- 
ment, the valetudinarian may eaſily regulate! his diet 
with ſome advantage to himſelf, by an attention to the 
few enſuing particulars, In Winter eat freely, but 
drink ſparingly : roaſt meat is to be preferred, and what 
is drank ſhould be ſtronger than at other ſeaſons. In 
Summer, let thirſt determine the quantity to be drank ; 

cold ſtomachs never require wn boiled meats and 
vegetables, if not otherwiſe contradicted, may now be 
more freely uſed. Lax habits require the Winter's diet 
to be continued all the year, and rigid ones ſhould be 
confined to that of the Summer. - 1 

Fat people ſhould ſometimes faſt ; the lean never 
ſhould. Thoſe who are troubled with eructations, or 
wind, occaſioned by their food, ſhould drink but little, 
and uſe ſome unaccuſtomed exerciſG. 91 

The thirſty ſhould drink freely, but eat ſparingly. 
In general, let moderation be obſerved, and though no 
dinner has been had, a light ſupper is to be envy 1xbnry 
After very high-ſeaſoned meats, a glaſs of water, aci- 
dulated with the acid elixir of vitriol, or, in very weak 
ſtomachs, the ſweet elixir of vitriol, is far more aſſiſtant 
to the work of digeſtion than the common method of 

Though foods and drink of the moſt ſimple kinds are 
allowed to be the beſt calculated for ſupporting. the 

body in health; yet it can bardly be doubted but va- 
riety may be ſafely indulged in occaſionally, provided 
men would reſtrain their appetites within the bounds of 
temperance ; for bountiful nature cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have poured forth ſuch a rich protufion of proviſions, 
merely to tantalize the human ſpecies. Variety of a 
certain kind ſeems neceſſary; as vegetable and animal 
foods have their mutual advantages, tending to correct 

each other: Another variety, which is very proper, 
is that of liquid and ſolid food, which ſhould be fo 
managed as to temper each other. By the wonderful - 
powers of the digeſtive organs, we find that a variety 
of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, of very diſcordant 
: | principles, 
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. are happily aſſimulated. But variety may 
fad to have its diſadvantages, by promoting glut- 
tony; that and the art of cookery, inducing men to 
take in more than they can properly digeſt : and hence, 
perhaps, very juſtly, phyſicians have almoſt univerſally 
preferred ſimplicity of diet; for, in ſpite of rule, man's 
eating will only be meaſured by his appetite, and ſatiety 
s ſooner produced by one than many ſubſtances. 

Since man has all manner of teeth, fit for the pre- 
paration of all ſorts of food, ſhould it not rather ſeem 
that nature intended he ſhould live on all? And as the 
alimentary diet in the human-kind is fitted for digeſting 
all ſorts of food, may we not rather conclude that na- 
ture did not intend to deny us any? Phil. Tran. 
No. 269. Wok 

There is no error in this country more dangerous, or 
more common than the negle& of bread : for it is the 
ſafeſt of vegetable aliment, and the beſt corrector of 
animal food; and, by a large proportion of this alone, 
its bad conſequences, when uſed in a hypochondriac 
ſtate, have been obviated. The French apparently 
have as much animal food on their table as the Britons ; 
and yet, by a greater uſe of bread, and the dried acid 
fruits, its bad effects are prevented; and therefore 
bread ſhould be particularly uſed by the Engliſh, as 
they are ſo voracious of animal food. Vegetable food 


is not only neceſſary to ſecure health, but alſo long lite. 


It ſeems natural to diftruſt thoſe cynical writers who 
would rigidly confine mankind to a fingle dith, and 
their-drink to the mere water of the brook. Nature 
indeed has pointed out that mild infipid fluid as the 
univerſal diluent, and therefore moſt admirably adapted 
for our daily beverage : but experience has equally - 
proved, that vinous and ſpirituous liquors; on certain 
occaſions, are no leſs falutary and beneficial, whether 
it be to ſupport ſtrength againſt ſickneſs or bodily fa- 
- tigue, or to exhilarate the mind under the preſſure of 
misfortunes. But what nature meant for innocent and 
uſeful cordials, to be uſed only occaſionally and ac- 
cording to the direction of reaſon, cuſtom and caprice 

08 ; | have, 
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have, by degrees, rendered habitual to the human 
frame, and liable to abuſes the moſt deſtructive and 
enormous. 8 VF 
The natural conſtitution of the body of man is ſuch, 
that it can eaſily bear ſome changes and irregularities 
without much injury. Had it been otherwiſe, we 
ſhould very frequently be put out of order by the 
{lighteſt cauſes. This advantage ariſes from thoſe won- 
derful communications of the inward parts, whereby, 
when one part is affected, another comes immediately 
to its relief. 15 „ ee han ottrectters Sr 
Thus, -when the body is too full, nature-cauſes eva- 
cuations through ſome of the outlets: and for this 
reaſon it is, that diſeaſes from inanition are generally 
more dangerous than from repletion ; becauſe we can 
more expeditiouſly diminiſh than increaſe the juices of 
the body. Upon the ſame account alſo, though temper-, 
ance be beneficial to all men, the ancient phyſicians 
adviſed perſons in good health to indulge a little now 
and then, by eating and drinking more plentifully than 
uſual. But, of the two, intemperance in drinking is 
ſafer than in eating: and if a perſon: has committed 
exceſs in the latter, cold water, drank upon a full 
ſtomach, will help digeſtion ; to which it will be fer- 
viceable to add lemon juice, or elixir of vitriol. From 
ſatiety it is not proper to paſs directly to ſharp hunger, 
nor — hunger to ſatiety; neither will it be ſafe to 
indulge abſolute reſt immediately after exceſſive labour, 
nor ſaddenly to work laboriouſly after long indolence. 
In a word, all changes in the mode of living ſhould be 
dually made. e 
It has been propoſed by Dr. Lind that the powder 
of ſalep ſhould conſtitute part of the proviſions of _ 
ſhip's company. This powder and portable ſoup, dit- 
ſolved in boiling water, form a rich thick jelly; and an 
ounce of each of theſe articles furniſhes one day's ſub- 
ſiſtence to a healthy full-grown man. Indeed, from 
Dr. Percival's experiments it appears, that ſalep con- 
tains more nutricious matter, in proportion. to its bulk, 
than any other vegetable production now. uſed as food. 
It has the property alſo of concealing the nauſeous taſte 
No. 1, | of . 
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of ſult water; and conſequently may be of great ad- 
vantage at ſea, when the ſtock of 'freſh water is ſo far 


conſumed, that the mariners are put upon ſhort allow- N 


ance. By the ſame mucilaginous quality, it covers the 
offenſiveneſs, and even, in ſome meaſure, corrects the 
actimony of ſalted and putreſcent meats. | 


Bothanimal and vegetable food become unwholeſome, 
when kept too long; they have a conſtant tendency to 
putrefaction; and when that has proceeded too far, 


they are offenſive to the ſenſes, and injurious to health. 


Diſeaſed animals, and ſuch as die a natural death, 
ought never to be eaten. Though poverty, or extreme 


hunger, may induce ſome people to ſubmit to ſuch 
imprudent acts, they ought to confider that by the 
danger they encounter, they arc purchaſing a wretched 
meal at too high a price. | 

Tame ducks, hogs; and other animals which feed 
groſsly, are leſs wholefome than others. Animals which 
have not ſufficient exerciſe are to be rejected. Stalled 
cattle, deprived of exerciſe and free air, grow fat, in- 
deed; but they acquire groſs humours, which are doubt- 
leis hurtful to thoſe who feed upon them. Animals 
overheated by driving are certainly unwholeſome : the 
danger of eating the fleſh of a creature which had die 

in a high fever, may eaſily be conceived. 7 
be filthy cuſtom, among butchers, of blowing air 
into the membrane of calves, &c. to render certain 
joints more agreeable to the eye, is indelicate and diſ- 
guſting ; eſpecially as it is more than probable that ſuch 
air proceeds from the lungs of a diſeaſed and dirty 


fellow. The legiſlature would do well to diſcounte- 


nance this abominable practice, by enacting a penalty 
or puniſhment for it. ie U ENS HL + 8TH Ge LAG 1s 0 
Ihe people of England are too fond of animal food: 
hence they are ſo generally tainted with the ſcurvy, 


and its uſual train of conſequences; ſuch as indigeſtion, 


low ſpirits, &c. Though animal food was defigned 


for man, and may be moderately enjoyed without in- 


convenience, eſpecially if it be accompanied with a 


Proper mixture of vegetables; yet to eat voraciouſly of 
fein twice or three times a-day, is certainly very im- 


* - * 
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proper. 
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proper. Only one meal of fleſh ought to be eaten iin 
twenty-four hours, and that one meal ought to conſiſt 
of only one kind. The moſt obſtinate ſcurvy has fre- 
quently yielded to a vegetable diet: milk alone will 
alſo perform wonders in that diſeaſe. Hence it appears, 
that if vegetables and milk were more uſed in diet, the 
ſcurvy, and putrid and inflammatory fevers would not 
be ſo prevalent as they now are. 55 
The deſign of dreſſing meat is to looſen the texture 
of the fleſh, and diſpoſe it for diſſolution and digeſtion 
in the ſtomach. Fleſh not being a proper food with- 
out dreſſing, is alledged as an argument that man was 
not intended by nature for a carnivorous or fleſh-eating 
animal. Dr. Cheyne obſerves, that boiling draws more 
of the rank, ſtrong juiccs from meat, and leaves it leſs 
nutritive, more diluted, lighter, and eaſier of digeſtion : 
roaſting, on the other hand, leaves it fuller of the ſtron 
nutritive juice, hard to digeſt, and requiring more di- 
lation. Strong, grown, and adult animal food, ſhould 
therefore be boiled, and the younger and tenderer 
roaſted. n+ 209 1459255) 08 FRF 
As to the effects of food on the mind, it is plain that 
the delicacy of feeling, livelineſs of imagination, quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion, and acuteneſs of judgment, more 
frequently accompany a weak ſtate of the body. It 
is true, indeed, that the ſame ſtate is liable to timidity, 
fluctuation, and doubt; while the ſtrong have that 
ſteadineſs of judgment, and firmneſs of purpoſe, which 
are proper for the hi and more active ſcenes of 
life. The moſt valuable ſtate of the mind, however, 
appears to reſide in ſomewhat leſs firmneſs. and vigour 
of body. Vegetable aliment, as never over-diſtending 
the veſſels, or loading the ſyſtem, never int ts the 
ſtronger motions of 8 while the heat, fulneſs, 
and weight of animal food, are an enemy to its vigo- 
rous efforts. Temperance, then, does not ſo much 
conſiſt in the quantity, for that always will be regulated 
by our appetite, as in the quality, viz. a large propor- 
tion of vegetable aliment. e ee 
Thoſe who are troubled. with eructations, or break- 
ang of wind, FOO by their food, ſhould _ 
g 5 2 | ut 
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but little, lay long in a morning, and uſe ſome una 
cuſtomed exerciſe: thoſe afflicted with hot alkaline 
eructations, or belchings, ſhould uſe a diet compoſed 
chiefly of acid vegetables. Perſons afflicted with the 
.gout, lowneſs of ſpirits, or hyſteric diſorders, ought to 
avoid all flatulent or windy food; every thing viſcid, 
glutinous, or hard of digeſtion; all ſalted or ſmoke- 
dried proviſions, and whatever is harſh, acid, or apt 
to become ſour on the ſtomach. 'Their food ſhould be 
moderate in quantity, light, cool, and of an opening 
nature. A ſedentary, ſtudious, or inactive perſon ſhould 
eat more ſparingly than one who labours hard without 
doors. Food which would nouriſh a peaſant, would 
perbaps with difficulty be digeſted by one who uſed but 
| httle exerciſe. i 

Diet ſhould not be too uniform ; as the conſtant uſe 
of any one kind of food might be pernicious. Nature 


| teaches us this by the vaſt variety of food which ſhe 


has provided for man, as well as by giving him an 
appetite for different kinds of aliment. Perſons labour- 
ing under any diſeaſe, ſhould not eat any thing that may 
have a tendency to increaſe it. A gouty perſon, for 
example, ſhould conſider acids, rich wines, and ſtrong 
ſoups, as his moſt dangerous enemies: Thoſe who are 
ſcorbutic ſhould be ſparing of the uſe of animal food; 
and thoſe afflicted with the gravel ſhould avoid auſtere 
aſtringent food. 5 Jeſs | | 

Ihe beſt, moſt ſimple, and light of digeſtion, are 
the foods prepared of grain and pulſe ; as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and maize, dried, ground, fermented, 
baked, &c. Peas, beans, vetches, &c. Alſo green 
plants and pot-herbs, as lettuce, beet, parſley, 8c. 
Fruits, as apples, pears, berries, plumbs, cherries, &c. 
And the lean parts of animals, birds, fiſhes, inſets, &c. 
prepared by boiling, baking, ſtewing, &c. And yet, 
for different intentions, different kinds of food are re- 
r Thus hard, dry, thick, heavy foods are beſt 
for thoſe whoſe viſcera are ſtrong, digeſtion quick, &c. 
and ſoft, light watery, ſimple foods to ſuch are per- 
nicious. To the weak, infirm, ſtudious, and ſedentary, 
ä 


— 
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thoſe foods are beſt which either by art or nature are 
the neareſt to chyle; as milk, broths, cc. 
A due regulation of the quantity and quality of our 
food, and a nice adjuſtment thereof to the digeſtive 
powers, is of the utmoſt conſequence to health and 
long life. What we expend in motion, excretion, 
eſfluvia, &c. is but a determined quantity, and the 
ſupply ſhould only keep pace with the expence; a juſt 
proportion of the two would probably preſerve us from 
acute * diſtempers, as it certainly would from chronical 
ones. f ab | = 
Dr. Cheyne is of opinion that ſuch vegetables and 
animals as come ſooneſt to their growth, are eaſier of 
digeſtion than thoſe long in attaining to maturity; the 
ſmalleſt of their kind, ſooner than the larger; thoſe of 
a dry, fleſhy, and fibrous ſubſtance, ſooner than the 
oily, fat, and glutinous ; thoſe of a white colour, ſooner 
than thoſe of a redder : thoſe of a ſoft, mild, and ſweet 
taſte, ſooner than thoſe of a rich, ſtrong, ſharp, aro- 
matic taſte: Land-animals rather than ſea-animals; 
animals that live on light vegetable food, in preference 
to thoſe which feed on hard or heavy food: plain- dreſſed 
food, rather than that which is pickled, ſalted, baked, 
ſmoked, or otherwiſe high-ſeaſoned. = 
Io this effect are the obſervations of Mr. Parkinſon : 
After cautioning his readers againſt the taking too freely 
of ſpiceries with their meals, he ſays, © Muſtard, pep- 
per, &c. ſubſtances of ſo fiery a nature that if applied 
pure to the ſkin, would ſoon excite a conſiderable 
degree of inflammation, or which if blended with 
milder ſubſtances, and applied frequently would 
„ harden the ſkin, and deprive it of its healthful ſenſi- 
« bility, are taken into the ſtomach with as little caution 
* as though they were as mild as milk, and without 


* Acute diſeaſes, are ſuch as come ſuddenly to a criſis. This term 
is uſed for all diſeaſes which do not fall under the head of chronic or 
chronical diſeaſes. 5 

+ Chronic or chronical is applied to a flow diſeaſe, which conti 
nues a long time; at leaſt upwards of forty days. Such are the gout, 
dropſy, aſthma, ke. view 

| « conſidering 
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*.conlidering that effects, ſimilar to thoſe they produce 
< on the ſkin, ſucceed to their application to the ſtomach. 
ce The ſubſtances of which we are ſpeaking, taken into 
< the ſtomach, even in the quantity in which they moſt 
.« frequently are uſed, render the ſtomach leſs ſenfible 
< to the calls of nature, and leſs capable of performing 
its function of digeſting the food: at length heart- 
burn, four riſings, painful oppreſſions, and cramps of 
< the ſtomach ſhew, that weakneſs of this organ is 
F produced, in conſequence of its having ſuffered too 
* much irritation. You cannot be too watchful againſt 


> 


d, &c. 16. 


in ſtudious perſons, the defect muſt be fupplied by ab- 
| flmence. | | 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon thinks the quantity of food ne- 
cCeſſary to keep a grown perſon in health, will be better 
and more eaſily digeſted when it is ſo divided as to 
make the meats equal, than when they are unequal. 
The diſtance between one meal and another ſhould 
bear fome proportion to the quantity of the preceding + 
meal. The fame author ſuppoſes, that good and con- 
ſtant health conſiſts in a juſt quantity of food, and a juſt 
Proportion of the meat to the drink; and that to be 
d from chronical diſorders, contracted by intempe- 
rance, the quantity of food ought to be leſſened, and 
the proportion of the meat to the drink increaſed more 
or leſs, according to the greatneſs of the diſorders; and 
that both the quantity of food, and the proportion of 
meat to drink, ought to be ſuch as ſhall make per- 
piration and urine nearly equal at all ſeaſons of the 
Wherever men are expoſed to hard labour, their food 
Mould be animal. It is only proper for bodily labours, 
and entirely improper for menta! exerciſes; for if any 
8 | perſon 
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perſon would keep his mind acute and penetrating, he 
would exceed rather on the ſide of vegetable food. 
Even the body is oppreſſed with animal food; a full 
meal always produces dullneſs, lazineſs, and yawning. 
With regard to the ſtrength of the body, animal food 
in the firſt ſtage of life is hardly neceſſary to give 
ſtrength : in manhood, when we are expoſed to active 


ſcenes, it is more allowable ; and even in the decline 


in vigour. , 


As the quantity and quality of the food are to be 


of life, ſome portion of it is neceſſary to keep the body 


committed in digeſtion, we are to beware of recena "OS FY 
food upon crudities : for when crude juices are ming 
one among another, we may reckon ourſelves very for 
tunate if we can diſcharge them. "18 219 = 
He who intends a regimen of diet, muſt not regularly 
limit himſelf to one or two meals a- day, but to eat after 
perfect digeſtion, for two meals may be too much for 
him; and even one, if choſen of improper meats, and 
his digeſtion be bad, may be hurtful; but let him, 
however, feed on pure and light food, and ſuch as is 
familiar to his conſtitution and diſpoſition. For it muſt 
be obſerved, that among ſeveral forts of food of ſalut 
juice; and eaſy of concoction, ſome are more accept- 
able than others, on account of a certain grateful pro- 


priety and familiarity with the ſtomach and palate. 


Hence the ſame aliment 1s not to be offered to all 
indiſcriminately, without the leaſt variation; for ſome- 


times a defect with one food, corapared with another 


of better juice, is more than compenſated by the in- 
clination of the appetite towards it. And this ought 
not to ſeem ſtrange, but very reaſonable, that food with 
which our body is famiharized ſhould prove moſt nu- 
tritive and grateful : for ſince there are various tempe- 
raments and qualities in food, it is very reaſonable and 


natural that we ſhould prefer ſuch as are agreeable and 


falutary. | 3117 8 
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DRINK is a part of our ordinary food, in a liquid 
form. The general uſe of drink is to ſupply fluid, 
facilitate ſolution, expede the evacuation of the ſtomach, 
and promote the progreſs of the aliment through the 
inteſtines. The drinks in different countries are diffe- 
rent. Thoſe uſed among us, are water, malt liquors, 
wine, cyder, brandy, tea, &c. The firſt drinks of 
mankind were certainly water and milk, but luxury 
ſoon introduced the art of preparing intoxicating and 
mebriating liquors out of vegetables. The vine gave 
the firſt, and afterwards wheat, barley, millet, oats, 
rice, pears and pomegranates afforded a palatable fluid: 
the juices were then dramed from the pine, ſycamore, 
and maple, and brought ſucceſſively to the fame uſe. 
In later times roots, berries, and the pitch of the ſugar 
cane have been employed for ſimilar purpoſes, But 
before the uſe of the other things here mentioned, the 
vinous liquor made of honey and water, was in the 
higheſt eſtimation. The bees were naturally purveyors, 
and their ſtores were perhaps one of the firſt delicacies” 
of the human race. _ 5 | 
Water, ſays Dr. Cheyne, is the only ſimple fluid 
fitted for diluting, moiſtening, and cooling; the only 
ends of drink, appointed by nature; and happy had it 
been for mankind if other mixed and artificial liquors 
had never been invented. Water alone is ſufficient, 
and effeCtual for all the purpoſes of human wants in 
drink. Strong liquors were never deſigned for common 
uſe : they were formerly kept here, as other medicines 
are, in Apothecaries'- ſhops, and preſcribed by Phyſi- 
clans, as they do Diaſcordium, and Venice Treacle, to 
- xefreſh the weary, ſtrengthen the weak, and raiſe the 
low-ſpirited: As natural cauſes will always produce 
their effects, the effect of the common uſe of wine and 
- Ipirituous: liquors, is to inflame the blood into gout, 
ſtone, rheumatiſm, fevers, pleuriſies, &c. to dry up the 
nn 47 | Juices, 
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Juices, and ſcorch and ſhrivel the ſolids. "Thoſe whoſe 
appetite and digeſtion are good and entire, never wank 
ſtrong liquors to ſupply them, with ſpirits; ſuch ſpirits 
are too volatile and fugitive for any ſold or uſeful pur- 
poſes of life. 5 1 V 
Thoſe who have carefully and effectually ſtudied the 
human frame, all agree, that, among the ſtrong drinks, 
ſpirits and wine are the moſt pernicious ; and that good 
water, milk, beer, and cyder, are greatly preferable to 
them ; none of them bringing on Ny variety of diſor- 
ders, to which immoderate drinkers of wine and ſpirits 
are frequently ſubject, ſuch as decay of fight, trembling 
of the limbs, &c. _ | | 8 
The uſe of punch is condemned by ſeveral authors, 
as prejudicial to the brain and nervous ſyſtem. Dr. 
Cheyne inſiſts that there is but one wholeſome ingre- 
dient in it, viz, the mere water. The proportions af 
the ingredients are various: ſome, inſtead of lemon- 
Juice, uſe lime-juice, which is found leſs liable to affect 
the head, as well as more grateful to the ſtomach. Some 
alſo make milk-punch, by adding nearly as much milk 
to the ſherbet as there 1s water, which tempers the 
acrimony of the lemon. Others prefer tea-punch, made 
of green-tea inſtead of water, and drank hot. CS. 
All ftrong liquors are as hard to digeſt, and require 
as much labour of the concottive powers, as ſtrong 
tood itſelf. There are many fpirituous liquors which 
are ſo far from diſſolving certain parts, that they render 
them more indigeſtible. It is true, indeed, that ftrong 
liquors, by their heat and ſtimulation on the organs of 
digeſtion, by increaſing the velocity of the motion of 
the fluids, and thereby quickening the other animal 
functions, will carry off the load that lies upon the 
ſtomach, with more pre/en! chearfulneſs. But then, 
beſides the future damages of ſuch a quantity of wine 
to the ſtomach and the fluids, by its heat and inflam- 
mation, the food is hurried into the habit unconnected, 
and lays a foundation for a fever, a fit of the cholic, 
or ſome chronical diſeaſe. 1-0 
i...ND, I. | E „ 
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With reſpe& to fermented liquors which are gene- 
rally uſed, it may be obſerved, that thoſe which are too 
ſtrong hurt digeſtion, and are ſo far from ſtrengthening 
the body, that they weaken and relax it. They keep 
up a conſtant fever, which exhauſts the ſpirits, heats 
and inflames the blood, diſpoſes to numberleſs diſeaſes, 
and occaſions premature old age. But it is poſſible 
that fermented liquors may be too weak, as well as too 
ſtrong ; theſe. muſt either be drank new, before the 
fermentation is over, which will generate air in the 
bowels and occaſion flatulencies ; or they ſoon become 
ſtale, ſour the ſtomach, and impede digeſtion. On this 
account all malt liquors, cyder, 8c. ſhould be ſufhci- 
ently ſtrong to keep till they are ripe, and then they 
ſhould be uſed, and neither ſooner nor later. Liquors 
that are adulterated with a mixture of ingredients of 
the opiate kind, which are poiſonous in their quality, 
by thoſe who make them for ſale, injure the nerves, 
relax and weaken the ſtomach, and ſpoil its digeſtive 
powers. The moderate ufe of ſound fermented liquors 
will not be found hurtful to mankind. | 
| The appetite for intoxicating liquors ſeems to be 

almoſt always acquired. One proof of which is, that 
It is apt to return only at particular times and places ; 

as after dinner, in the evening, on the market-day, at 
the market-town, in fuch a company, at ſuch a tavern. 
And this may be the reaſon, that if a habit of drunken- 
neſs be overcome, it is upon ſome change of place, 
fituation, company, or profeſſion. 

It hath been obſerved, that the real uſe of ſtrong 
hquors, and the abuſe of them by drinking to excefs, 
depend much upon the temperature of the climate, in 
Which we live. The ſame indulgence which may be 
neceffary to make the blood move in Norway, would 
make an Italian mad. A German, therefore, ſays 
Monteſquieu, drinks through cuſtom founded upon 
conſtitutional neceſlity; a Spaniard drinks through 
choice, or out of the mere wantonneſs of luxury : and 
drunkenneſs, he adds, ought to be more ſeverely pu- 
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niſhed where it makes men miſchievous and mad, as 
in Spain and Italy, than where it only renders them 
ſtupid and heavy, as in Germany and more northern 
countries. l | WE ge 
Habits of drunkenneſs often take their riſe from a 
connection with ſome company or companion already 
addicted to the practice; which affords. an almoſt irre- 
ſiſtable invitation to take a ſhare in the indulgencies 
which thoſe about us are enjoying with ſo much ap- 
parent reliſh and og „ ; or from want of regular em- 
ployment, which is ſure to occaſion many ſuperfluous 
and pernicious cravings, and frequently this among the 
reſt; or it may have originated from grief, or fatigue, 
either of which ſtrongly Tolicit that relief which inebri- 
_ ating liquors adminiſter for the preſent, and furniſh a 
ſpecious excuſe for complying with the- inclination. 
But the habit, when once adopted, is continued by 
different motives from thoſe to which it owes its origin. 
Perſons addicted to exceſſive drinking ſuffer, in the 
intervals of ſobriety, and near the return of their ac- 
cuſtomed indulgence, a faintneſs and oppreſſion which 
it exceeds the common patience of human nature to 
endure. . This is uſually relieved for a ſhort time by a 
repetition of the ſame exceſs: and to this relief, as to 
the removal of every long-continued pain, thoſe who 
have once experienced it are urged almoſt beyond the 
power of reſiſtance. Nor is this all; as the liquor loſes 
its ſtimulus, the doſe muſt be increaſed to arrive at the 
ſame pitch of elevation of eafe ; and ſuch. increaſe 
proportionally accelerates the progreſs of all the mala- 
dies that drunkenneſs produces. Whoever reflects upon 
the violence of the craving in the advanced ſtages of 
the habit, and the fatal termination to which the gra- 
tification of it leads, will, the moment he perceives the 
leaſt tendency in himſelf of a growing inclination to 
intemperance, collect his rqolution to this point; or, 
what perhaps will be his beſt ſecurity, arm himſelf 
with ſome peremptory rule or reſolution reſpecting the 
times and quantity of his indulgencies. | 
Wiſely is it obſerved, by 


Mr. Parkinſon, that, He 
E 2 WE... 


f nr being Gabe in FRET of labour, flies to 
& liquor for a ſpur, whenever nature droops from too 
great - exertion, makes terrible havock with himſelf. 
« Nature, before worn down, is now forced and ſtrained 
" WP» 6 theſe unnatural efforts; and if theſe be often re- 
« peated, the ſhattered: nerves will ſhew the vaſt da- 
mage they have ſuffered.  Tremblings, finking of the 
s ſpints, fleeplefs nights, and days of dreadful liſtlefſ- 
* neſs, will be the fore. runners of ſome I ma- 
«c la f 

5 then Sad, that grenkengef * defrades man 
ee below the meaneſt reptile, renders his tober hours 
c irkſome beyond bearing, brings on the moſt dreadful 
<« diſeaſes, and at laſt places him on a. death- bed, the 
« pillow of which it has filled with thorns.” 

The fame author finiſhes his obſervations on drunk- 
enneſs, with the following impreſſive charge to his 
readers: Do not be lulleti into a falſe ſecurity, founded 
A Mp ho one or two incorrigible drunkards enjoying ſeem- 

ing health, for they own not what they ſuffer; but 
er 4 fe from a larger ſcale. Look back to the latter 
&* Gays of all the votaries of Bacchus that come within 
“ your recollection, and then vou will diſcover, that in 

e general the wine- bibber is doomed to the torments of 
* the gout, or of the ſtone or gravel; the dram- drinker 
becomes bloated with dropfy, and the fwiller of beer 
e ffained with jaundice.” Villager's Friend, 14. 

'The uſes of wine, however, are great, both as 
beverage and a medicine. Several phyficians en , 
mend it as an excellent cordial, and particularly ſer- 
viceable in fevers: The moderate uſe of wine is of 
: fervice to the aged, the weak, and the relaxed, and to 

thoſe 'who are expoſed to a warm and 'moiſt, or a cor- 
rupted air: Wine deſetves to be ranked firſt in the liſt 
of Antiſcorbutic liquors. Conſidered as a medicine, it 
it is a valuable cordial in languors and debilities; more 

teful and reviving than the common aromatic infu- 
ons and diſtilled waters; particularly uſeful in the low 
ſtage of malignant or other fevers, for raiſing the pulſe, 

kay Land putrefaCtion, a” 
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The diſeaſes, to which perſons who perſiſt habitually 
in the free uſe of wine, are moſt ſubject, are obſtruc- 
tions in the liver, in the meſenteric glands, and in 
other abdominal viſcera, which are always ſucceeded 
by an incurable dropſy. "Thoſe who digeſt wine well, 
ſaffer leſs ſenſibly the above-mentioned effects of drink- 
ing it: their intoxication is accompanied with vivaci 
and joy; but excels is injurious even to ſuch perſons; 
their conſtitution generally changes before they are * 
ſixty years of age; and the inheritance of their old age 
is either a ſevere gout or pally, ſtupidity, imbecility, 
or an accumulation of theſe diſeaſes. GR * 
With regard to the medical differences of wines, 
Dr. Lucas obſerves, that the effects of the full-bodied 
are much more durable than thoſe of the thinner; that 
all ſweet wines are in ſome degree nutricious; the 
others not at all, or only accidentally ſo, by promoting 
appetite, and ſtrengthening the organs concerned in 
digeſtion; that ſweet wines in general do not pals freely 
by urine, and that they heat the conſtitution more than 
an equal quantity of any other, though containing full 
as much ſpirit: and thoſe which are manifeſtly acid 
paſs freely and gently looſen the belly; and that moſt 
of the red ones are fub-aftrmgent, and tend to reſtrain 
immoderate excretion. 
The uſes of water are infinite. As a food it is one 
of the moſt univerſal drinks in the world; and if we 
may credit many of our lateſt and moſt judicious phy- 
ficians, one of the beſt too. For this uſe, that which 
is pureſt, lighteſt, moſt tranſparent, ſimple, colourleſs, 
void of taſte and ſmell, and which warms and -cools 
faſteſt, and wherein herbs and pulſe boil and yield their 
virtues ſooneſt, is to be preferred. River or running 
water is next in purity to ſnow or diſtilled water; and 


for domeſtic purpoſes ſuperior to both, in having Jdefs 
putreſcent matter, and more fixed air. Such water, 
however, is to be choſen as runs in a clear ſtream 
through a rocky or ſtony channel: That which paſſes 
over mud, clay, or moſſy ground, being impregnated 
with a part of theſe ſubſtances. River waters generally 

| | Fit, Putre 
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Ws putrefy ſooner than thoſe of ſprings: During the pu- 
1 trefaction, they throw off a great part of their hetero- 
|| geneous matter, and at length become {ſweet again, and 
1 purer than at firſt. River waters, that are remarkable 
0} for their cold and chillv quality, are to be avoided, 
6 Spring water is commonly impregnated with a ſmall 
I portion of neutral ſalt, extracted from the different 
14 ſtrata or beds of earth through which it flows. It is 
Wil much uſed for domeſtic purpoſes, and on account of 
. its coolneſs is an agreeable drink; but as it is generally 
| 8 ſomewhat hard, it is inferior to that which has run a 
mak - conſiderable way in a channel. As a medicine, water 
141 is found, internally, a powerful febrifuge ; and excel- 
Wan lent againſt colds, coughs, the ſtone, ſcurvy, &c. 
41 Water putrefying by ſtagnation is extremely dan- 
gerous to health. Thus in the holds of ſhips, the 
bilge-water, if the ſhip is tight, and the water not 
pumped out often, ſoon becomes ſo extremely poiſon- 
ous as frequently to ſuffocate thoſe ſeamen who venture 
down to cleanſe the pumps when they are clogged with 
filth; and alſo to affect perſons at a diſtance with vio- 
Jent head-achs, cold ſweats, and frequent vomitings, 
which continue more or leſs, in proportion to the diſ- 
tance from the well of the ſhip when the injury was 
received, and the degree of putrefaction in the water 
and air. Rain water, by being impregnated during its 
paſſage through the air with a conſiderable quantity of 
putreſcent matter, is rendered ſuperior to any other in 
tertilizing the earth. Hence alſo it is inferior, for do- 
meſtic purpoſes, to ſpring or river-water, even if it 
could be readily procured : but ſuch as is got from 
- fpouts placed below the roofs of houſes (the common 
way of procuring it in this country) is evidently very 
impure, and becomes putrid in a ſhort time. © Rain- 
water ſhould be cautiouſly collected, after the rain has 
continued for ſome time, ſo as to clear the air from 
inſects, or other light bodies floating in it. 
When a ſcarcity of water occurs at ſea, Dr. Franklin 
has adviſed, that the mariners ſhould bathe themſelves 
in tubs of ſalt- water: for, in purſuing the amuſement 
| 0 
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of ſwinming, he obſerved, that, however thirſty he was 
before immerſion, or plunging into the water, he never 


continued fo afterwards: and that, though he ſoaked 
himſelf ſeveral hours in the day, and ſeveral days ſuc- 


ceſſively in ſalt- water, he perceived not, in conſequence 
of it, the leaſt taſte of ſaltneſs in his mouth. He alſo 
further ſuggeſts that the ſame good effect might perhaps 
be derived from dipping the failors' apparel in the ſea; 
and expreſſes a confidence that no danger of catching 
cold would enſue. | 

As to the properties of tea, they are ſtrangely con- 
troverted: the Eaſtern nations are at leaſt as much 
poſſeſſed with an idea of their extraordinary virtues as - 


the Europeans. The immoderate uſe of it, however, 


has been very prejudicial to many, who have thereby 
been thrown into the diabetes. In Europe, the infu- 
ſions of tea- leaves have been extravagantly condemned 
by ſome, and commended by others. From the con- 
tradictory opinions even of medical writers on this ſub- 
ject, the natural inference ſeems to be, that they poſſeſs 
neither noxious nor beneficial powers in any very con- 
ſiderable degree. They ſeem, when moderately uſed, 


to be for the moſt part innocent: in ſome cafes they 


ſeem to be falutary; in ſome they are apparently pre- 
judicial. "They dilute thick juices, and quench thirſt 
more effectually, and paſs off the natural emunctories 
more freely than more watery fluids ; they refreſh the 
ſpirits in heavineſs and fleepineſs, and ſeem to counter- 
act the operation of inebriating liquors. From their 
manifeſt aſtringency, ſays Dr. Lewis, they have been 
ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen, and brace up the ſolids ; but 
this effect experience does not countenance ; as it is in 
diſorders, and in conſtitutions, wherein corroborants 
are moſt ſerviceable, that the immoderate uſe of tea is 
peculiarly hurtful ; in cold indolent habits, dropſies, and 
debilities of the nervous ſyſtem. | EY 

Dr. Lettſom has particularly enquired into the me- 
dical qualities and effects of tea; and having obſerved 
that infuſions of Bohea and Green Tea contribute to 
prelerye ſweet ſome ſmall pieces of beef immerſed in 
; them, 
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them, he infers that they poſſeſs an antiſeptic power, 
when applied to the dead animal fibre, and from their 
ſtriking a purple colour with falt of iron, he deduces 
their aſtringent quality. From other experiments, he 
concludes, that the activity of tea chiefly reſides in its 
fragrant and volatile parts; and that if the uſe of it be 
beneficial or injurious to any particular conſtitution, it 
becomes ſo principally by means of this odorous fra- 
grant principle. He apprehends that it is the ſafeſt 
courſe to uſe the infuſion of the more ordmary kinds 
of this plant, which abound leſs with this fragrant prin- 
ple. Or the tea may be boiled a few minutes, in order 
to diſſipate this volatile part, which ſtands charged as 
the cauſe of thoſe nervous affections that are ſaid to be 
produced, or aggravated, by the uſe of this liquor. 
By this proceſs may likewiſe be extracted more copi- 
ouſly, the more fixed, bitter, and ſtomachic parts of 
this vegetable. | 

The Chineſe are always taking tea, eſpecially at 
meals ; 1t is the principal treat with which they regale 


their friends. The moſt moderate take it at leaſt three 
times a day; others ten times, or more; and yet it is 


computed that the conſumption of tea among the 
Engliſh and Dutch is as great in proportion as among 
the orientals. | | | | 
After all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject, tea is, 
5 leſs injurious than many other infuſions of 
rbs, which, beſides a very flight aromatic flavour, 
have very little ſtypticity or aſtringency to prevent their 
relaxing debilitating effects. So far therefore tea, if not 
too fine, if not drank too hot, nor in too great quan- 
tities, is perhaps preferable to any other known vege- 


table infuſion. And if we take into conſideration, 


likewiſe, its known enlivening energy, our attachment 


to it will appear to be owing to its ſuperiority in taſte - 


and effects to moſt other vegetables. 
Very different accounts have been given of the me- 


- Gicinal qualities of coffee. To determine its real effects 


on the human body, Dr. Percival has made ſeveral ex- 


words: 


petiments, the reſult of which he gives in the following 
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words: From theſe obſervations we} may infer; that 
coffee is lightly aſtringent, and antiſceptic; that it 
moderates alimentary: fermentation, and is powerfully 
ſedatiye. Its action on the nervous ſyſtem probably 
depends on the oil it contains; which receives its fla- 
vour, and is rendered mildly empyreumatic, bythe 
proceſs of roaſting. The medicinal qualities of coffee 
ſeem to be derived from the grateful ſenſation which it 
roduces in the ſtomach, and from the ſedative : 
it exerts on the vis vil. Hence it aſſiſts digeſtion; and 
relieves the head- ach; and is taken in large quantities, 
with peculiar propriety; by the Turks and Arabians; 
becauſe it counteracts the narcotic effects of opium; 
to the uſe of which thoſe nations are much addicted. 
In delicate habits, it often occaſions watchfulneſs, tre- 
mors, and many of thoſe complaints which are deno- 
minated nervous. It has been even ſuſpected of pro- 
ducing, palſies; and from my own obſervation, I ſhould 
apprehend, not entirely without. foundation. Slare 
affirms, that he became paralytic by the too liberal uſe 
of coffee, and that his diſorder was removed by abſti- 
nence from that liquor. BUEN BAC 
The following curious and important obſervations 
are extracted from a letter to à friend, by Sir Joh 
Pringle. Coffee is the beſt abater of the paroxyſms of 
the periodic aſthma. that I have ſeen. The coffee ought 
to be of the beſt Mocco, newly burnt, and made very 
ſtrong immediately after grinding it. I have commonly 
ordered an ounce for one diſn; which is to be repeated 
freſh after the interval of a quarter or half an hour; 
and which I. direct to be taken without milk or ſugar. 
The medicine in general is mentioned by Muſgrave ; 
but I firſt heard of it from a phyſician,” who having 
once practiſed it in Litchfield, had been informed by 
the old people of that place, that Sir John Floyer, 
during the latter year of his life, kept free from, or at 
leaſt Ned afp under, his aſthma, from the uſe of very 
frong coffee. This diſcovery, it ſeems, he made after 
the-publication'of his book EO diſeaſe,” Winde 
ane . CCC 
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the receipt of that letter, 1 have frequently directed 
coffee in the aſthma with great ſuccefſss. 
The changes water is liable to, and the different 
forms it appears under, are very numerous: ſometimes 
as ice, then as a vapour, then as a cloud, ſhower, 
ſnow, hail, fog, &c. We may add, that the pureſt 
waters ſooneſt freeze; hence ice is purer than the water 
which remains unfrozen. Bartholine ſays, that if the 
ice of ſea- water be thawed it loſes its faltneſs ; accord- 
ingly the thawed ice of ſea- water is often uſed in Am- 
ſterdam for brewing. Captain Cook, in his Voyage 
round the World, was furniſhed with freſh water from 
the melting of the ice which was found floating in the 
ſea: and this water, he ſays, was not only freſh, but 
foft and wholeſome. | 3462: 
Sea-Wwater has been found of excellent uſe againſt 
ſtrumous ſwellings and obſtructions of the glands, and 
different foulneſſes of the ſkin. It has been given alſo 
in the true ſea ſcurvy, and found to promote the cure, 
when aſſiſted by proper vegetables. The doſe of ſea- 
water is from half a pint to a pint, which may be re- 
peated every morning for ſome months. In theſe doſes 
it gently purges the belly, promotes alſo the other ex- 
exetions, and ſomewhat warms and ſtrengthens the habit; 
in larger doſes it excites vomiting. In ſcrophuloys 
complaints, and for removing glandular ſwellings, the 
bark is, ſometimes, advantageoufly joined with it. It 
is alſo ſerviceable in purging off groſs humours, that 
have proceeded. from intemperance, or an inactive life; 
and in cleanſing the inteſtines of viſcid mucus and 
worms. a | 999 
This water, at firſt, is apt to occaſion great thirſt, 
which abates with the continued uſe of it, and may be 
palliated by ſleeping immediately after it is drank. In 
ſome; conſtitutions it produces immoderate heat, and, 
when uſed-externally, an itching of the ſkin ; and there- 
ſore in all inflammatory caſes it is hurtful. Theſe ſymp- 
toms ſhould be removed, previous to the uſe of it, by 
bleeding, purging, and a proper cooling * 
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3 

In many caſes, bathing in the fea-water may be 22 

Orant 
or ſtrengthener, and as a' repeller and antiſeptic. Ac 
cordingly it is excellent in the ſcrophula or king's evil, 
in hard ſwellings, in the bite of a mad dog, in the 
rickets, in the leproſy and itch, in paralytic and ſcor- 
butic complaints, and many other caſes. Lecwis's Mat. 
Med. Elliot on Min. Wat. Drinking ſea- water with 
wine, is faid to prevent people from being fick at ſea. 
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THE conſtruction of the human body points out the 
danger of intemperance. Health depends on the ſtate 
of the ſolids and fluids, which enables them to perform 
the vital functions; and vhilſt theſe proceed regularly, 
we have nothing to complain of; but if they are. dif- 
turbed, the health muſt certainly be impaired.” Intem- 
perance diforders the whole animal economy, hurts 
the digeſtion, weakens the nerves, impedes the opera- 
ration of the different: ſecretions, vitiates the humours, 
and occaſions innumerable diſeaſes. et e 
Nature has given us variety of paſſions, and appe- 
tites for the propagation of the ſpecies, &c. Intem- 
perance is the abuſe of theſe paſſions; and moderation 
is their regulator. Nature is ſoon ſatisfied, but luxury 
has no bounds. Lemperance or abſtinence' are equally 
deſpiſed by the drunkard and the epicure, till their 
conſtitution or circumſtances oblige them t6 put a ſtop 
to their career. Then indeed, and not till then, they 
begin to be convinced of their error. . 

Nature delights in plain and ſimple food, and every 
animal, except man, obeys her dictates. - Man alone 
riots at large, and ranſacks the earth in ſearch of luxu- 
ries for his own deſtruction. Nor is it in diet only that 
intemperance is pernicious; how ſoon is the ſtrongeſt 
conſtitution deſtroyed, by the immoderate purſuit of 
carnal pleaſures, and the exceſſive abuſe of potent in- 
toxicating liquors Cas that the number of pre- 
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nature deaths, which are daily occaſioned by intem- 
perance, ſhould have ſo little "felt on the votaries of 
the bottle, and of the banquet. 
The innocent too often feel the effebts of this W 
attachment to exceſs : the lovers of riot and de- 
hbauchery, conſume their wealth in purchaſing ſenſual 
fification, and reduce their wretched offspring to 
egeary and diſeaſe. Families have even been extir- 
pated by intemperance: the iſſue of intemperate parents 
are frequently ſhort-lived, and inherit the diſeaſes tranſ- 
mitted to them by the authors of their being. 
Though the drunkard may ſurvive an acute Alete, 


thoſe of a chronic kind he but ſeldom eſcapes. 


Strong Eqnors⸗ weaken the bowels, and ſpoil the 


dig deſtroy the power of the nerves, and bring 


on paralitic and convulſive diſorders. They alſo inflame 
the blood, deſtroy its | balſamic quality, and render it 


unfit for circulation: Hence | obſtructions, dropſies, 
atrophies, and conſumptions of the lungs. Diſeaſes of 
that kind, when Produced by hard drinking, feldorry 
admit of a cure. 


With reſpect to immoderate intoxication, Mr. par- 
kinſon recommends the following judicious method of 
procedure. * Where death, ſays he, appears to be 
* Rkely to follow intoxication from drinking of ſpirits, 
endeavour, in the firſt place, to obtain a diſch rge 
*of the poiſon from the ſtomach; by an emetic, or 
*irritating/the back of the gullet, and by waſhing the 
<ſftomach,. by pouring down large ' portions of warm 
* water: Nor mould the object 'of your attention be 
now left; fince after the firſt effects of the poiſon 
e have paſſed off, fuch a ſtate of extreme weakneſs 

% may follow during fleep, as may, unleſs great care 
ee be taken, end in „death. If cherefore, after having 
* been allowed to ſleep a a little time, the breathing be- 
* comes laborious, the pulſe low, and the hands and 
«feet cold, he ſhould be arouſed for a minute or two, 
© and made to fwallow-a' ſpoonful or two of: warm 
broth, or beef tea, and occaſionally about thirty drops 


in 
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*in a table-ſpoonful of water ; whilft thè circulation 


«ig kept up by rubbing the imbs with warm flannels. 


Another circumſtance demanding” attention is, the 
« throwing up of the contents of his ſtomach during 4 
*ſleep, when, from the ſtate of inſenfibility in which 
© his feelings and powers are ſhrouded, although they 
6. may be forced into his mouth, he will not be en- 
* abled to expel them, and may en Peg from 
* ſuffocation.“? 

He mentions avilther reaſbri why a perſon in this 
ſtate ought not to be deſerted. If left td himfeW,” 
continues he, © the head may fall into ſuch a polition, 

* as by bending the neck too much, may” occaſion 
e death, by directly preventing the paſſage of air into 
* the hangs. On this account, never content yourſelf 
with putting any one in a tate of intoxicationuloxe 


in a carriage, for the purpoſe of conveying him to 


« his home; leſt, when he arrives there, his family find 
« him a breathleſs corpſe; the motion of the carriage 
being very likely to throw the head into that poſition, 
* from which the miſchief juſt pointed out, — be 
15 likely to proceed.” Villager's Fr. 68. Domes 
Habitual and perpetual drinking, though it may not 
often amount to intoxication, is highly pernicious ;" the 
continual habit of ' ſoaking, as it is uſually termed, 
Keeps the veſſels conſtantly full and upon the ſtretch, 
interrupts -the different digeſtions, and brings on the 
gout, the gravel,” &c. hypochondriacal —— and 
other ſymptoms of indigeſtibn. 0 Darga 
Drunkenneſs is productive of many other vices: there 
is hardly a erime ſo horrid that the drunkard will, not 
trate When under the influence of quer. The 
following little tale is ſo applicable to the fubject, that 
it will be a ſufficient apology for its introduction. It 
appeared in a volume publiſhed about à century and 
a half ago; but though the orthography may be dene 
obſolete, the inſtruction it conveys is * n 
that we fear we ſhould weaken its effect by attempti 
to modemiſe the language: Onee uponne N | 
” the diyele Was . to W * youg manne. 
« Sathanne 
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« Sathanne had noe ſooner power gyven hym than hee 
«<'didde appcere in the guyze of a grave bencher of 
«© Graie's Inne, and didde tell himme that hee was 
e impoweryd to compelle hys doing one of theaſe three 
e thinges ; eyther he ſhoulde morthere his fathere, lie 
« wythe his mothere, or gette dronke. The yong 
< manne, ſhockyd atte the two firſt propoſycions, didde 
te ymbrace the laſte. He gotte verie dronke, and in 
te that ſtatte, havyng neyther the uſe of reaſonne nor 
e the dredde of ſinne, he was guilty of both the una- 
* turalle deeds hee hadde before ſoc ſhudderydde atte, 
e and for hys naughtinefle, and wyckedneſſe, he was 
« hangydde.” gg nant BE 
Dr. Cheyne imputes moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, 
the infirmities of old age, and the ſhort lives of En- 
ghſhmen,- to repletion, or intemperance ; and that they 
may be either prevented or cured by abſtinence. 1 5 
But if abſtinence is not ſufficient for the cure of 
diſeaſes, yet it greatly aſſiſts the operation of medicines, 
and is a preventive againſt a multitude of dangerous 
diſorders. Several writers relate extraordinary cures 
performed by it, and many inſtances of its extending 
the term of human life. The noble Venetian Carnaro, 
after. every other method had been tried in vain, and 
his life was deſpaired of when he was only forty years 
of age, recovered his former health, and lived to the 
age of almoſt an hundred years, by the ſole effect of 
abſtinence; as he himſelf informs us in a book he 
_ publiſhed on that ſubject. It is, indeed, ſurprizing to 
what a degree of age the primitive Chriſtians of the 
Eaſt, who retired from perſecution into the deſerts. of 
* Arabia-and Egypt, lived healthful, and chearful, on a 
very little food. Caſſian aſſures us, that the common 
allowance for twenty-four hours, was only twelve 
ounces of bread and mere water; and adds, that on 
this ſpare diet, Arſenius, tutor to the emperor Arca- 
dius, lived an hundred and twenty years, and, many 
others to nearly the ſame age. A man of the name of 
Laurence preſerved his life to an hundred and farty 
years, by temperance and labour. And Spotſwood 
n | mentions 
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INTEMPERANCE. _ | 39 


% mentions one Kentengen, who attained the age of 

one hundred and ſeventy- five years by means of abſti- 
nence. eee l e e 

The Hiſtory of Mr. Wood, in the Medical Tranſ- 
actions, Vol. 2, page 261, is a remarkable inſtance 
of the very © beneficial alterations which may be 
effected on the human body by a ſtrict courſe of ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs. | K (19655 


OF 'THE PASSIONS. 


THE paſſions of the mind have great influence in 
the cauſe and cure of the diſeaſes of the body; there 
is a reciprocal influence and connection between the 
mental and corporeal parts, that whatever injures the 
one, diſorders the other, and Whatever is beneficial to 
the one, is alſo beneficial to the other. : Agi 


OF ANGER. 


ANGER is a violent paſſion of the mind, confiſting- 
of a propentity to take vengeance on the author of 
ſome real or ſuppoſed injury done the offended party. 
Anger is either deliberative or inſtinctive ; and the 
latter kind is rath and ungovernable, becauſe it operates 
blindly, without affording time for dehberation or fore- 
ſight. Biſhop Butler very juſtly obſerves, that anger 
is far from being a ſelfiſh paſſion, fince it is naturally . 
excited by injuries offered to others as well as to our» ' 
ſelves; and was deſigned by the author of Nature, at 
only to excite us to act vigorouſly in defending our- 
ſelves from evil, but to intereſt us in the defence or 
reſcue of the injured and helpleſs, and to raiſe us above 
the fear of the haughty oppreſſor. e RIGS 
Anger produces a violent ſtricture in the nervous 
and muſcular parts, and for a time increaſes the tone 
. of all the fibres; it quickens the pulſe, and hurries 
| reſpiration. The ſtomach and bowels ſuffer much by 
. this paſſion; and ſometimes the ſtrifture on the "_ 

| uers 


* 


ducts or paſſages is ſuch, that a jaundice is the conſe- 
quence. Anger alſo produces hœmorrhages or bleed- 
ing from the noſe, the lungs, or the hamorhoidal veſſels, 
particularly in thoſe who are expoſed to theſe evacu- 
Aations. Re: N A 0T END! 
During the fit of anger, or its immediate effects, 
carefully avoid vomits and purges, though, if in con- 
ſequence of anger, much bile is thrown into the duo- 
denum, as ſoon as the patient is compoſed, a little 
rhebarb, with nitre, may be given, to determine it 
downwards, and abate its acrumony. - 

Anger ruffles the mind, diſtorts the - countenance, 
makes the blood circulate too rapidly, and deſtroys 
the whole vital and animal functions. It often pro- 
duces fevers, and other acute diſeaſes, and ſometimes 
ſudden death. Anger is extremely pernicious to the 
delicate, and thoſe of weak nerves. Reſentment, 
which may properly be ſaid to be bred of anger, preys 
upon the mind, and occafions the moſt obſtinate chro- 
nical diſorders. Forgiving injuries promotes the peace 
of ſociety, and greatly conduces to our health, eaſe, 

and felicity. All violent guſts of anger ſhould be 
avoided, as the moſt deadly poiſon. . 
Add to this, the indecency of extravagant anger; 
howy it renders us, while it continues, the ſcorn and 
ſport of all about us, of which it leaves us, when it 
ceaſes, ſenſible and aſhamed; the inconveniences, and 
irretrievable miſconduct into which it has ſometimes 
betrayed us; the friendſhips it has loſt us; the diſtreſſes 
and embarraſſnients in which we have been involved 
by it; and the fore repentance which it frequently 
Attend. to the precept, Be ye angry, and fin not.“ 
It becomes ſinful, however, and contradicts the rule 
of Scripture, when it is conceivel upon ſight and in- 
adequate provocations, and when it continues long. It 
is then contrary to the amiable ſpirit of charity, which 
*<&@ftcreth long, and is not eaſily - provoked.” : Hence: 
 theſeptherprecepts, ¶ Let every man be flow to anger; 
ani et not the ſun go down upon your wrath. T 
5 Ute? r. an an Theſe 
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3 OF GRIEF, 41 
Theſe precepts, and all reaſoning indeed upon 


the 
ſubject, ſuppoſe the paſſion of anger to be Within 
our power: and this power conſiſts not ſo much in any 
faculty we have of appeaſing our wrath at the time, 
as in ſo regulating our minds by habits of yuſt reflection, 
as to be leſs irritated by impreſſions of injury, and to 
be ſooner pacified. 3 5 
Thoſe who value health, ſhould endeavour at all 
times, to preſerve calmneſs and ſerenity of mind. A 
tranquil diſpoſition is devoutly to be wiſhed. To for- 
give injuries not only preſerves us from the ferocious 
mon of anger, and its ſhocking effects upon the 
human frame; but renders us, in ſome degree, can- 
didates forma better lite. | 2 | 


OF GRIEF. 


THE influence of this paſſion on the body is very 
great, ſo as often to deſtroy all appetite and deſire of 
meat, either by inſpiring the object with a difreliſh 
for life, or by a mechanical inſtinct; becauſe food taken 
at ſuch a time makes but bad nouriſhment ; fitter to 
corrupt the blood than to prolong life ; on which ac- 
count it is aſſigned as a phyſical cauſe for the faſting 
practiſed among the Heathens. * 
Grief diminiſhes the bodily ſtrength in general, and 
particularly the force of the heart and circulation; as 
appears by the frequent ſighs, and deep reſpirations 
that attend it, which ſeem to be neceſſary exertions in 
order to promote the paſſage of the blood through the 
lungs. It diminiſhes perſpiration, obſtrutts the men- 
ſtrual diſcharge, produces paleneſs of the ſkin, and 
ſcirrhus of the glandular parts. It aggravates the 
ſcurvy, and the malignity of putrid = contagious 
diſtempers, and renders people more apt to receive 


— 


i the infection of them. When it comes on ſuddenly, 


. and in a great degree, it cauſes a palpitation of the 
L heart, and renders'the pulſe irregular. Blindneſs, gan- 
1 grene, and ſudden death have followed the exceſs of 
: . 1 8 G this 


42 OF GRIEF. 
this paſſion. Its effects of changing the colour of the 
hair are well known: This paſſion has been found to 

leſſen perſpiration and urine. FRA 
Grief, - when it ſinks deeply into the mind, often 
changes into a profound melancholy, preys upon the ſpirits, 
and waſtes the conſtitution. The loſs of our deareſt 
relatives and friends cannot but create forrow, and 
demand a figh from the moſt obdurate bofom, but it 
would be highly criminal to indulge exceſſive grief, 
or to ſuffer it to be of long continuance. Many per- 
ſons, indeed, make a merit of indulging ſorrow, and 
think they are but doing juſtice to a deceaſed friend, 
- when! they peremptorily refuſe all comfort and conſo- 
lation; not conſidering . that in ſo doing, they ſhew a 
diſapprobation of the will of the Almighty, by acting 
inconſiſtently with reafon, religion, and common ſenſe. 
Grief, indulged to exceſs, hurts all the functions of 
the body: the dejected cannot enjoy health. Thoſe 
who would wiſh for long life, muſt be cheerful, plea- 
fant, and good-humoured. The afflicted ſhould mingle 
in the amuſements and offices of life, and turn the 
attention frequently to new objects. To fit down and 
© brood over our calamities, is both cowardly and im- 
moral, we ſhould endeavour to be contented with the 
lot aſſigned to us. Indolence nouriſhes grief; there- 
fore we ought, under the ſevereſt trials, to diſcharge 
with double diligence the functions of our ſtation, and 
aſſociate with friends who are diſpoſed rather to be 
merry than ſorrowful. Innocent amuſements help to 
diſpel the gloom which misfortunes caſt over us. | 
Grief relaxes the ſolids, ſlackens the motions of the 
fluids, and deſtroys the health: it particularly weakens 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, occaſions flatulence, and 
every ſymptom of weakneſs. Opiates, if not given in 
large dofes, are good cordials in this caſe. This de- 
ſtructive paſſion may, in general, be conquered at the 
beginning; but when it has gained ſtrength, you may 
in vain attempt to remove it. ; | 
Affliction is not in itſelf a diſeaſe, but it produces 
many; for whatever excites envy, anger, or hatred, 
3. le. produces 
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produces diſeaſes from tenſe fibres: as, Whatever ex- 
cites fear, grief, joy, or delight begets diſeaſes from 
relaxation. Many chronical diſeaſes ſpring from af- 
fliction. For a remarkable hiſtory of the effect of 
affliction, the curious: reader is referred to Hiſt., de 
P Acad. Roy. des Scienc. an. 1732. 5 


a. 


cr THE OTHER PASSIONS. , 


THE due regulation of the paſſions, contributes 
much to health and longevity. _ The animating paſſions, 
ſuch as joy, hope, love, &c. when kept within proper 
bounds, gently excite, the nervous influence, promote 
an equable circulation, and are. highly conducive, to 
health; while the depreſſing affections, ſuch as feax, 
grief, and deſpair ; produce the contrary : effect, and 
lay the foundation of the moſt formidable diſeaſes. 


OF PERSPIRATION' OR SWEATING. 


PERSPIRATION is the evacuation of the ſuper- 
fluous juices of the body, through the pores of the 
ſkin. When this evacuation, is copious. enough to be 
perceived by the ſenſes, as in ſweat, it is called /en/ible 
perſpiration ; where it eſcapes the notice of the ſenſes, 
as is the caſe in the ordinary ſtate of the body, it is 
called inſenſible perſpiration. The word perſpiration, 
uſed ſimply, is to be underſtood of zn/enfible perſpi- 
ration. The veſſels through which the perſpiration is 
to be performed, lie obliquely open under the ſcales 

of the cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin. S 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe pores are the orifices 
of the ducts ariſing from the ſmall glands; through 
theſe veſſels there is continually tranſuding or paſling 
a ſubtle humour, from every part of the body, and 
throughout the whole expanſe of the ſkin, The matter 
evacuated this way is found, by certain expcrience, to 
be more than equal to that my all the other mr "2 
| ” 2 at 
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that is by ſtool, urine, & cc. M. Dodart, from a num- 
ber of experiments made for thirty-three years ſuc- 
ceſſively, aſſures us, that we perſpire much more in 


youth than in age. In ſome perſons the perſpiration 


is ſo copious, that they void very little of the coarſer 
excrements, though they eat very heartily. | 
The benefits of inſenſible perſpiration are ſo great, 
that without it, Borelli ſays, animal life could not be 
preſerved. The general caufe of perſpiration is the 
circulation and heat of the blood. The great ſubtilty, 
equability, and plenty of matter thus perkbees. its in- 
creaſe after ſleep, &c. conſtitute the grand fymptoms 
of a perfect ſtate of health, and the chief means of pre- 
ferving it. On the contrary, the departing from theſe 
is the firſt ſure ſign, and perhaps the original cauſe of 
diſeaſes. N | 
Perſpiration is perſormed, preſerved, and increaſed, 
by the viſcera, veſſels, and fibres; by motion or ex- 
erciſe as far as the firſt appearance of ſweat ; by ſleep 
of ſeven or eight hours, (the body well- covered, yet 
not loaded with bed-cloaths ;) chearfulnefs, light fer- 
mented, yet ſolid food, not fat; pure, not heavy air, 
c. The contraries of all theſe, as alſo the increaſe of 
the other excretions, diminiſh, prevent, and deprave 
it. Hence we fee the cauſe, effect, &c. of this per- 
ſpirable matter, its uſe in preſerving the parts ſoft and 
flexible, and in ſupplying what is loſt ; but chiefly in 
preſerving the nervous papillz moiſt, freſh, lively, and 


fit to be affected by objects, and to tranfmir their im- 


preſſions. | | 
Perſpiration is alſo abſolutely neceſſary, in the animal 
economy, for purifying the maſs of blood, and dif- 
charging it of a number of uſeleſs heterogenous par- 
ticles which might corrupt it. Hence it is, that upon 
a ſtoppage of the uſual perſpiration there ariſe ſo many 
indiſpoſitions, particularly fevers, agues, rheums, &c. 
Too much perſpiration occafions weaknefs, ſwoonings, 
fudden death ; too little, or none at all, occafions the 
* opt veſſels to dry, wither, and periſh, Hence 


hence 


o the larger emunctories come to be obſtructed; 
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OF PERSPIRATION. 45 
hence the circulation is diſturbed, ſharp humours re- 
W tained; and hence putridity, crudity, fevers, inflam- 
mations, abſceſſes, or impoſthumes. 8 
Perſpiration, ſays Dr. Bryan Robinſon, is influenced 
by the paſſions of the mind: thus anger and joy in- 
creaſe, and fear and ſadneſs leſſen, both perſpiration 
and urine. Anger cauſes a ſtrong motion in the mem- 
branes of the heart, and thereby quickens the contrac- 
tion and extenſion of the blood-veſſels and ſeparating 
ducts, and conſequently increaſes the diſcharges of 
perſpiration and urine ; and that more or: leſs, in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength or continuance of the paſſion. 
In the paſſions of fear and ſorrow, perſpiration. and 
urine are leſſened by the depreſſion of the activity of 
the ſoul under thoſe paſſions. Ps Fog 

Some have ſuppoſed that the perſpiration of animal - 
bodies, in a healthful ſtate, has the ſame effect upon 
air that breathing has, by rendering it noxious. This 
is an opinion which Dr. Ingenhouſz has deduced from 
ſome experiments: And Dr. Macbride, in his*Ellays, 
informs us, that having collected about two. drams of 
ſweat, and mixed it with fix drams of lime-water, he 
found that the mixture immediately became turbid or 
muddy, and in a ſhort time depoſited a light ſediment, 
like that afforded in fimilar circumſtances by urine, and 
which efferveſced, or fermented, as. violently when 
ſpirit of vitriol was added. Whence he concludes, that 
air is thrown off from the fluids by perſpiration as well 
as by urine. But Dr. Prieftley, obſerving, that there 
1s nothing we know of in the human frame which would 
lead any perſon to ſuſpect that air ever iſſues from the 
| ſkin, from various experiments maintains, that per- 
ſpirable mgtter has no ſuch effect upon the air, leaving 
it as wholeſome or as fit for reſpiration as ever, as he 
concludes from the teſt of nitrous. air. Hence he infers 
W that it is only reſpiration, and not the perſpiration of 
the body, that injures common air. „ 
| The ſweat, ſays Dr. Fordyce, as far as we are ca- 
pable of judging, from the ſmall quantity that can be 
collected, contains nearly the fame: ſubſtances: as the 
urine; only that, inſtead of the eſſential oil of the 
| | | | urinary 
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46 or /URINE. 


urinary paſſages, it is mixed with the ſebaceous matter 
of the ſkin, which gives it a degree of whiteneſs, and 
a ſmell different from that of the urine. 

The want of due attention to the cauſes of obſtructed 
perſpiration has frequently occaſioned the loſs of very 
valuable lives. One of the moſt common cauſes 1s 
catching cold: wet clothes are particularly dangerous: 
wet feet often occaſion violent diſeaſes : damp beds 
are to be dreaded, and avoided : damp houſes are pro- 
ductive of bad conſequences : by ſudden tranſitions 
from heat to cold, perſpiration is frequently .obſtrutted. 
Drinking freely of cold water, or ſmall liquor when a 

erſon is heated, is highly dangerous: drinking hot 
quors in a warm room, and going immediately into 
the cold air, is almoſt equally ſo. 


OF URINE. 


THE urine, in the common ſtate of the body, is a 
tranſparent browniſh fluid, which, upon cooling, has 
a mucilaginous matter ſeparated, capable of being re- 
diſſolved in heat, which is called the ſeparating muci- 
lage. In health, this ſeparating mucilage is generally 
in ſuch quantity as to remain ſuſpended in the urine 


after its ſeparation, forming what has been called the 


cloud: It is ſometimes totally abſent in health, but 
much more frequently in diſeaſes ; ſometimes it is in a 
quantity ſufficient to carry the cloud to the bottom, and 
orm a mucous ſediment ; and ſometimes it falls down 
in a flaky powder, and forms a ſediment, which is 
commonly of à brick-colour, and ſometimes white. 
The ſediment often takes place on the going off of 
acute diſeaſes ; but it alſo happens in health, and while 
diſeaſes ſubſiſt in their full force, particularly when 
rat affect the urinary paſſages, or parts which are near 
em. | | 
Many diſeaſes are prevented and cured by a free 
diſcharge of urine, at therefore it ought by all means, 


to be promoted; and whatever may have a tendency 
to obſtruct it ſhould be carefully ayoiged. The ſecre- 
| ; | „ 
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tion and diſcharge of urine are leſſened by a ſedentary 
life; by ſleeping on beds which are too ſoft and warm; 
by eating food of a dry and heating nature; and 


e liquors of an aſtringent quality, as red port, 
0 


&c. e who imagine their urine is in too ſmall a 
quantity, or who have any ſymptoms of the gravel, 
ſhould avoid whatever may contribute to leſſen the 
quantity of their urine, and have recourſe to ſuch things 
as promote that ſalutary diſcharge: Such as Water 
drank plentifully, white wine drank in a morning; 
alkali falts of all kinds; ſea-ſalt, nitre, borax, alum, 


W tartar, ſal ammoniac, whey, ſour milk, lemon juice, &c. 


Aqueous or watery hquors are generally diuretic, 
eſpecially if mixed with falt, and drank eold. Fer- 
mented liquors are the leaſt diuretic of all ; and the leſs 
ſo, as they are the fatter. Sharp, thin, ſour wines, 
rheniſh, &c. as alſo acid ſpirit of vinegar, ſalt, ſulphur, 
vitriol, &c. aſparagus, bitter almonds, ſmallage, eryn- 
gium, ſaſſafras, &c. are all diuretics. LR 

If the urine be too long retained, it is not only re- 
ſorbed, or taken up again into the maſs of fluids, but 
by ſtagnating in the bladder it becomes thicker, the 
more watery parts flying off, and thoſe which are groſs 
and earthy remaining behind. Hence the ſtone and 
gravel are generated and promoted. 

A falſe delicacy has occaſioned many incurable diſ- 
orders: many lives have been loſt, among the fair ſex 
eſpecially, by retaining their urine too long. When 
the bladder is too much diſtended, it ſometimes wholly 
loſes its power of action, and cannot retain or expel 
the urine properly. Delicacy is highly commendable, 
but it ſhould not be carried too far: the manners and 
cuſtoms of the French females concerning theſe matters, 
— too groſs to be imitated, ought certainly to cure 
us of being delicate to excets. Often have I ſeen with 
amazement and concern, a bluſhing female fealing- 
into the temple dedicated to Cloacina, and return with 
as much apparent guilt in her countenance, as if ſhe 
had committed a theft, or a crime of greater magnitude. 
This is too much! 93 1 #5330008 

| DOD PART 


OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 


A FEVER is a diſeaſe, or rather a claſs of diſeaſes, 
whoſe characteriſtic is a preternatural heat felt through 
the whole body, or, at leaſt, the principal parts there- 
of, attended with other ſymptoms. Sydenham defines 
a fever, a ſtrenuous endeavour or effort to throw off | 
ſome morbific matter that greatly incommodes the 
body. 7 
All fevers are in their nature ſalutary, being the 
means uſed by nature to rid herſelf of ſomething that 
offends or oppreſſes her, yet they are often fatal in the 
event; but that is rather to be attributed to the fault 
of the conſtitution than of the fever. Fevers are fre- 
quently cured by nature alone, and go off very happily 
only by the patient's abſtinence, a quiet ſtate, and 
keeping up the natural evacuations. In this manner 
great numbers recover, without the help of medicines : 
there are daily inſtances of perſons, who, after catching 
cold, have all the ſymptoms of a beginning fever; but 
by keeping themſelves warm, drinking diluting liquors, 
bathing their feet in warm water, &c. thoſe ſymptoms 
have ſpeedily diſappeared, and the apparent danger has 
been prevented. 

Ihe moſt general cauſes of fevers are, certain 

- paſſions of the mind, ſuddenly excited, the principal 
of which are fear, grief, and anxiety ; unwholeſome 
air; extreme degrees of heat and cold ; retention of 
indigeſtible food in the ſtomach, &c. or ſuppreſſion of 
uſual evacuations; external or internal injuries; and 
the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors. | | 
In all fevers from an internal cauſe, three things are 

chiefly to be obſerved: firſt, an uniyerſal- trembling, 
and then an increaſed heat, and quickneſs of ow. A 

| ever 
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fever almoſt always begins with a coldneſs or ſhiver- 
ing; and ſoon after, the yur growing quicker, affords. 
the primary diagnoſtic of a fever. een 40h 
The. general ſigns of a fever are, an accelerated 
progreſſive motion of the blood, diſtinguiſhed. by the 
quickneſs of the pulſe; this is ſucceeded by an increaſed 
heat in the body, and immediately afterwards the tonic 
motion of the parts is either conſtringed or relaxed. 
This is viſible in the face: in the firſt caſe, it becomes 
red and bloated; in the latter, thin and pale. Theſe 
ſymptoms are ſucceeded by an immoderate thirſt, and 
a loathing of every kind of food; want of fleep, or 
having only diſturbed and unrefreſhing fleep; and a 
peeviſhneſs or fretfulneſs of temper ; with a negle& or 
inattention to the common buſineſs of life: a great loſs 
of ſtrength enſues, and an unwillingneſs to move ; a 
ſenſation of pain in ſome part of the body; a very un- 
eaſy and difficult reſpiration, or breathing; a ſweating 
more than uſual; and, finally, a change in the urine, 
its colour being uſually very high, and its conſiſtence 
thicker than that of perſons in good health. 
When the fever advances gradually, the patient firſt 
experiences a kind of languor or liſtleſſneſs, a ſenſation 
of ſoreneſs of the fleſh or bones, heavineſs, loſs of 
appetite, and ſickneſs, accompanied with a clammineſs 
of the mouth : theſe ſymptoms are, after ſome time, ſuc- 
ceeded by exceſſive heat, violent thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, 8c. 
In all fevers, the phyſician is to endeavour to make 
himſelf the ſervant and aſſiſtant of nature: what nature 
endeavours in the b. ate and increaſe of the diſeaſe, 
is to prepare, _ e, and ſearch the noxious matter; 
and in the courſe and decline,of it, to diſperſe and 
evacuate the matter fo prepared by the proper paſſages. 
The whole buſineſs of art is, therefore, to aſſiſt nature 
in theſe two efforts of ſecrefion and excretion of the 
matter. The manner of doing this, in every particular 
ſpecies of fever, is given under their reſpective heads; 
but as we are treating of fevers in general, it may 
be proper here to give the method of treating 
9. 2. * H 1 them 
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ſalts, they make an excellent medicine. 
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them as fevers, without entering into the ſeveral ſub- 
The remedies which are to be given to aſſiſt the ſe- 

cretion and preparation of the morbid, or diſeaſed. 


matter, are the diluting and cooling liquors in general: 


ſuch are, a ſufficient quantity of warm and weak fluids, 
as the common barley-water, and the like; and teas 
made of the common herbs of ſage, mint, balm, &c. 
Nothing is more likely to abate the heat, attenuate the 
humours, remove ſpaſms and bbſtructions, promote 
perſpiration, increaſe the quantity of urine, &c. in 
Hort produce every ſalutary effect in an ardent or in- 
flammatory fever, than drinking plentifully of water, 
thin gruel, or any other weak diluting liquor, of which 
water is the baſis. Ihe neceflity of ſuch liquors is 
plainly indicated by the dry tongue, the parched. ſkin, 
and the burning heat, as well as by the patient's ex- 
treme thirit. Many cooling liquors, very proper for 
patients in fevers, may be prepared from fruits, as de- 
cottions of tamarinds, orange-whey, apple-tea,  &c. 
Mucilaginous liquors might always be prepared from 
marihmallow roots, linſeed, lime-tree buds, and other 
mild vegetables. Theſe liquors, eſpecially when aci- 


dulated, are highly ſerviceable and. agreeable to the 


patient. | | ike: 
With theſe alſo are to be given the gentle reſolvents, 
ſuch as are able to break the thick and tough conſiſt- 
ence of the humours. Of this kind are the temperate 
alexipharmic roots eſpecially, as they are alſo endowed 
with a diuretic virtue: ſuch are the roots of elecam- 
pane, pimpernel, butterbur, and the like. Scordium 
is alſo greatly recommended in this intention: theſe 
may be convemently given in decoctions or infuſions; 
and with theſe powders are to be given, compoſed of 
the abſterſive and digeſtive ſalts, ſuch as tartarum, 
vitriolatum, and the like, mixed with the abſorbent 
_ of oyſter-ſhells, crabs' | claws, and the like. 
Theſe ſhould: be firſt ſated with lemon-juice, and then 
mixed with a little nitre, and with the before- mentioned 
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The method of ſuppreſſing fevers by means of cold, 
now commonly adopted, was practiſed by the ancients: - 
they expoſed their patients to cold air, and gave them 
cold water to drink. | Freſh air is very falutary to a 
perſon in a fever, it removes his anxiety,” cools: the 
blood, revives the fpirits, and is in every view bene- 
ficial. There ought, therefore, to be a conſtant ſtream 
of freſh air in his chamber, ſo as to keep it moderately 
cool. Air that has been repeatedly | breathed, when 
the blood is inflamed; or the humours are in a putrid 
ſtate, becomes unfit for reſpiration, and acquires a 
noxious quality. : orient 46: ew 
Laſſitude, or heavineſs, is generally the conſequence 


of a beginning fever; and this ſymptom evinces the 


propriety of keeping the patient eaſy, and, if poſſible, 
in bed: lying in bed relaxes the ſpaſms, abates the 
violence of the circulation, and gives nature an oppor- 
tunity of exerting her whole arr. to overcome the 
diſeaſe. The bed alone would often remove a fever in 
its early ſtage. | eee 
IT be patient, ſays Dr. Fordyce, is to be confined'to - 
his bed, where unneceſſary exertion is avoided, and 
the heat is equable over the whole body. The bed- 
chamber is to be large, and heated when neceſſary by 
fuel, burning in an open fire- place; or cooled by 
ſprinkling the floor with infuſions, or diſtilled waters 
of ſome of the aromatic heres. 

All violent medicines are to be avoided in fevers; 
for nature uſually attempts to do her office placidly and 
quietly in theſe caſes; and ſuch medicines violently 


diſturb her motions, and often bring on miſchiefs which _ 


the would wholly have avoided. For this reaſon, vo- 
mits, though they are by ſome given indiſeriminately 
in all fevers, are to be very cautiouſly-uſed-; and there 
are, in reality, only a few fevers in which they can be 
allowed to be proper. In intermittents, vomits are 
never proper, except in tertians; and even in tertians, 
the patient may be diſpoſed to evacuation by gentler 
means, and without the violent tumult which a vomit 
occaſions in the body. „ 1557 
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In all fevers, the drinking plentifully of warm and 
cold weak liquors is attended with many good conſe- 
3 the patient is always refreſhed by it, the 


- febrile heat is mitigated, reſt is promoted, and the pro- 


er and neceſſary ſweats encouraged. The ſymptoms of 


. fevers are never to be ſo regarded as to prevent the due 


attention to the principal point, nor is the phyſician to 
be alarmed at them. Thirſt, want of appetite, or want 
of fleep, are not to be attacked with particular medi- 
cines, but conſidered as mere ſymptoms which will 
hereafter go off of themſelves ; and uneaſineſs, or un- 

utetneſs of mind, ſhould have no other medicine than 

rious advice of the injury it will do. Sudden cooling 


of the body, in all fevers, is a dangerous thing, and 


ought to be avoided. The patient ſhould ſwallow his 
hquids gently, not haſtily. DEP 

Acids in general are by ſome much dreaded in fevers ; 
but for this there is no real ground: on the contrary, 
in fanguineous fevers, during the time of the violent 
heat and immoderate thirſt, they are found of the great- 
eſt uſe and benefit. Spirit of vitriol, or of ſulphur, 
lemon: juice, and barbary-juice are all very beneficial ; 
only in caſes where there is a cough, the vitriolic acid 
is to be avoided, becauſe it uſually irritates that ſymp- 


tom; and lemonJuice, {ſweetened with ſugar, alone is 


to be given. 

The uſe of aſtringent medicines in fevers, though too 
common, is extremely improper ; for in all theſe caſes 
the ſecretions and excretions require open ways; but 
theſe are all obſtructed by aſtringents, and violent 
ſymptoms, ſometimes even death itſelf, are brought on 
by theſe means. But in ſtubborn intermittents, where 
the peccant matter is diſcharged, and yet theſe ſymp- 
toms remain merely from their having become habitual, 
theſe aſtringents may be allowed of, and are indeed not 


_ ſafe, but of the greateſt uſe. 


itre is found to be an admirable medicine in fevers 
in general; it agrees with all temperaments, but prin- 


_ cipally with the hot: when taken in ſolution with warm 


weak liquors, it gently opens the bowels ; and when 
| | given 
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If the patient's ſpirits, in a fever, are low and de- 


preſſed, he ſhould not only be ſupported with cordials, 
but every method ſhould be taken to cheer and comfort 


his mind, by converting on ſubjects that are pleaſant 
and agreeable, and cautiouſly avoiding every fylable 
that may create uneaſineſs. Every thing indeed that 
diſturbs the imagination promotes the diſeaſe. In fe- 


vers, every perſon ought to be kept perfeBtly quiet, 


and not be permitted to hear or ſee any thing which 
might diſcompoſe thẽè mid. 

With ſome people, the very name of fever ſuggeſts 
the neceſſity of bleeding, Formerly indeed, in this 
country, moſt fevers: were of an inflammatory nature; 
but true inflammatory fevers are now feldom to be met 
with. Sedentary occupations, and different modes of 
living, have ſo changed the ſtate of diſeaſes, that hardly 
one fever in ten requires the lancet. In low, ner- 
vous, and putrid fevers, which are now ſo common, 
bleeding is hurtful, as it weakens the patient, ſinks 
his ſpirits, &c. Never bleed at the beginning of a 


fever, unleſs there are evident ſigns of - inflammation. 


Bleeding, when neceſſary, is an excellent remedy, but 
it ſhould never be performed. wantonly. FR" 
Patients in a fever, though extremely thirſty, have 
ſeldom any appetite for fold food; they ſhould not 
therefore be urged to take victuals. Much ſolid food, 
in a fever, oppreſſes nature, and, inſtead of nouriſhi 
the patient, feeds the diſeaſe. What food 1s taken 
ſhould be ſmall in quantity, and light and eaſy of 
digeſtion. - | a | a 


OF INTERMITTING FEVERS OR AGUES. 


OF intermittent fevers, or agues, there are three 
eee. TERTIAN, or Third Day fever; the 
UARTAN, or Fourth Day fever; and the Quori- 


The 


DIAN, or Daily Fever. 
3 


the firſt joint of the fingers and tip of the noſe. 
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The intermitting fever is that which ceaſes, and re- 
turns alternately, at ſtated periods, and is alſo called 
c *4; 


In intermittent fevers; the diſeaſe is more apt to 


recur, or return, at the end of forty-eight hours from 
the beginning of the former period, than at any other 
interval; ſuch are called Tertians: Next to this, it is 


more apt to recur at twenty-four hours, when they are 


called Auotidians; or at ſeventy-two hours, when they 


are called Auartans; but there are inſtances of their 


recurring at all other intervals. 

_ Cavsts. The genuine TERTIAN, or Third Day 
Ague, attacks men rather than women, young people 
rather than old, the luſty and active rather than the 
lazy and indolent. It is occaſioned by effluvia from 
putrid ſtagnating water, by eating too much ſtone fruit, 
by a poor watery diet, damp. houſes, evening dews, 
lying. on the damp grounds, watching, fatigue, de- 
preſſing paſſions, and the like © But the cauſe,” ac- 


cording to Dr. Cullen, © is the miaſma of marſhy 


* places, and that only.” Other phyſicians have taken 
in many more cauſes, almoſt every thing indeed which 
debilitates the body: but the doctor denies that any of 
theſe, though they may diſpoſe the body for receiving 
the diſeaſe, or to augment it, can by any means pro- 
duce it, without the concurrence of the marſh + ri 

SYMPTOMS. This diſeaſe comes on in a morning, 
or from breakfaſt to dinner-time. It begins with a 
remarkable ſhivering, increaſing frequently to a kind 
of convulſive ſhaking of the limbs. The extremities 


are always cold, and ſometimes remarkably fo. "The 


cold tor the moſt part is firſt perceived about the loins. 
and from thence aſcending along the ſpine, turns to- 


wards the pit of the ſtomach. Sometimes it bogus in 


me- 
times it attacks only a particular part of the body, as 


one of the arms, the fide of the head, 8&c. This cold 
is preceded by a heavy and ſleepy torpor, languor, and 
laſſitude, which we are partly to aſcribe to real weak 


neſs, and partly to mere lazineſs. To theſe ſymptoms 
; ſucceed 


o 
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ſucceed yawning and ſtretching; after which the cold 
comes on as above deſcribed; not unfrequentſy with a 


pain of the bacx. To this ſucceed nauſea and yomit- 


ing; and the more genuine the diſeaſe, the more cer- 
tainly does the vomiting come on, by which a great 
deal of tough mucous matter, and ſometimes bilious 
ſtuff, or indigeſted food is evacuated during the firſt 
paroxyſms. In ſome, there is only a violent ſtraining 
to vomit, without bringing up any thing; ſometimes, 
inſtead of theſe ſymptoms, a diarrhæa, or Jooſeneſs, 
occurs; and this chiefly.in weak, phlegmatic, and aged 
people. N N ni! aa N wtments 

Theſe ſymptoms. having continued for an hour or 
two, the cold begins to go off, and is ſucceeded by a 
laſſitude, languor, and flaccidity or feebleneſs of the 
whole body, but chiefly in the limbs, with an uneaſy 
ſoreneſs as if the parts had been bruiſed; excepting in 


* LH * 


q « 


. thoſe caſes where the nauſea. continues for a; longer 


time. After this languor a heat comes on, the increaſe 
of which is generally ſlow, but ſometimes! otherwiſe, 
with a pain of the head, thirſt, and bitterneſs in the 
mouth: the pulſe is quick and unequal. As ſoon as 
this heat has abated, a little moiſture, or ſweat, is ob- 
ſerved to break forth; not always indeed in the firſt, 
but always in the ſucceeding paroxyſms. The Whole 


O 


paroxyſm is ſcarce ever over in lefs than ſix hours, 
more frequently eight, and in violent caſes extends: to 


twelve hours; but that which exceeds twelve hours is 
to be reckoned a ſpurious kind, and approaching to 
the nature of continued fevers. All theſe ſymptoms, 
however, are repeated every third day, in fach A 
manner that the patient is quite free from fever for at 
leaſt twenty-four hours; the paroxyſms return much 
about the fame time, though ſometimes a little ſooner 
or later. | 15 1202 
- REGIMEN.;.., While the fit continues, the patient 
ſhould drink freely of water-gruel, weak. camomile: tea, 
or orange-whey; or, if his ſpirits are low, weak wine- 


whey, ſharpened with lemongquice. All his drink 
ſhould be warm, that it may aſſiſt in promoting the 


ſweat, 
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went, and conſequently ſhorten the paroxyſm. Par- 


kinſon, however, obſerves, in his Mepicar Apo- 
NITIONS, that, Although the ſweat is, in general, 


E ſuppoſed to be ſooner induced, by theſe drinks being 


given fight warm, yet it is not neceſſary that the 
patient ſhould be entirely debarred from the luxury 
* of 'a draught of cold toait and water.” Medical Ad- 
— V) 90 Poo ww, Fats 

On the ſubhject of intermiiling fevers, Mr. Parkinſon 
differs in opinion, very materially, from Dr. Buchan. 
He makes the following quotation from Buchan's. 
Domeſtic Medicine, in his Medical Admonilions '=—— 
Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will 
« often go off without medicine; and when the diſeaſe 
is mild, in an open, dry country, there is ſeldom any 
* danger from allowing it to take its courſe ; but when 
the patient's frength ſeems to decline, or the pa- 
& Toxyims are ſo violent, that the life is in danger, 
medicine ought immediately to be adminiſtered.” 
Domeſtic Medicine. p. 149. : 

To theſe obſervations, Mr. Parkinſon replies— 
« Surely much evil may be feared from a paſſage like 
* this, which is ſo likely to add to that ſupineneſs, with 
* which many are diſpoſed to ſuffer the ravages ot 
« Hliſeaſe. x & | 

Dr. Buchan afterwards ſays, « When the diſeaſe is 
ce very irregular, or the ſymptoms dangerous, the pa- 
< tient ought immediately to apply to a phyſician.” 
« But, advice like this, {/ays Mr. Parkin/on), cannot 
* but be prejudicial, both to the patient and the phy- 
« fician: for if a patient is not to apply to a phyſician, 


* until the ſymptoms are /o violent that his life is 


< brought into danger, the opportunity of obtaining 
* his recovery may be paſt by.” Medical Admonitions, 
20, 21. 128 NY | 

Between the paroxyſms, the patient ſhould have 
nouriſhing food, but light, and eaſy of digeſtion : his 
drink ſhould be ſmall negus, acidulated with the juice 
of lemons or Seville oranges, and ſometimes a little 


f Dr. Temple 
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Dr. Temple recommends that, during the cold fit, 
the patient ſhould be well covered with bed- clothes, 
ſhould have warm bricks applied to his feet, and ſhould 
have cordials and ſtimulants; and ſuch means ſhould 
be uſed as are likely to ſhorten its duration, for the 
ſubſequent hot fit and ſweating are always in proportion 
to the degree and length of the cold. In- the hot fit 
he ſhould be kept cool, and cooling medicines and 
drinks ſhould be given to moderate its violence. Tem- 
ple s Pract. 4. 25 5 7 

Cox k. The genuine ſimple Tertian, unleſs im- 
proper medicines are adminiſtered, is generally very 
eaſily cured; nay, the vulgar reckon it of ſuch a ſalu- 
tary nature, that after it they imagine a perſon becomes 
ſtronger and healthier than before. The treatment of 
all genuine intermittents, or agues, whether Tertians, 
Quartans, or Quotidians, being preciſely the fame, the 
general method of cure applicable to them all is here 
given, to which we may refer when we deſcribe the 
others. 5 . 

At the beginning of an ague or intermitting fever, 
when exceſſive heat, a delirium, &c. indicate an in- 
flammation, bleeding may be propen: the intermittents 
which prevail in cold dry ſprings, are ſometimes blend- 
ed with an inflammatory diſpoſition; but the Autumnal 
fevers are frequently combined with a principle of 
putrefaction, in which caſe bleeding would be impro- 

r. As the blood is ſeldom in an inflammatory ſtate 
in intermitting fevers, this operation is ſeldom neceſſary. 

But where conſiderable inflammation is apparent, 
bleeding will be neceſſary ; if accumulations of bile, 
&c. emetics and purges muſt be given, which indeed 
in this diſeaſe ſhould generally precede the uſe of other 
medicines ; and if there is great debility, the ſyſtem 
muſt be ſtrengthened by a more generous diet, the uſe 
of wine, the cold bath, and exerciſe. | . 255 

It is now, however, generally agreed among phy- 
ſicians, that very little preparation of the body is re- 
quiſite previous to the adminiſtration of the bark, in 
intermitting fevers. It is ſufficient to cleanſe the ſto- 
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- commonly adopted:— Two ounces of the powder may 
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mach and alimentary canal by an emetic or cathartic. 
Where the diſeaſe is attended with ſickneſs or nauſea, 
fix or eight grains of ipecacuanha may be given : but 


where there are no ſymptoms of this kind, it is better 


to give a ſtomachic purge, as an ounce or two of 
tictura ſacra, or a few grains of pil. Rufi. Theſe are 
to be adminiſtered in the intermiſſion, immediately 
after the paroxyſm hath ceaſed, ſo that their operation 
may be over before its return; and after their operation 
is completed, the bark may be given with perfect 
ſafety. If the paroxyſm be moderate, we need not 
have recourſe to the bark till another fit hath manifeſted 
the true nature of the diſeaſe: but if it proves ſevere, 


there is often an abſolute neceſſity for adminiſtering 


the bark on the firſt intermiſſion of the fever, and even 
with hardly any preparation of the patient. | 
The bark has been often obſerved to fail in removing 
intermittents, from not continuing the uſe of it for a 
ſufficient length of time, from adminiſtering it in too 
{mall a doſe, or from giving it in an improper form. It 
was a prevailing opinion that an ounce, or an ounce 
and a half of the bark, taken during the intermiſſion, 
is ſufficient to prevent the return of another paroxyſm. 
But this is not always the caſe; for a ſevere fit will 
often attack a patient who has taken ſuch a quantity. 
When this happens, the patient ought to perſevere 
during the following intermiſſions, with an increaſe of 
the doſe, till five or fix ounces at leaſt have been taken. 
The medicine ought not to be omitted as ſoon as one 
fit is ſtopped, but ſhould be continued in a ſmaller doſe 
at leaſt ten days or a fortnight. Even for ſeveral 
months after the diſeaſe is entirely removed, it would 
be adviſeable to take a little bark occaſionally in damp 
weather, or during an eaſterly wind, to prevent a re- 
lapſe. Where the intervals between the fits are ſhort, 
as in quotidians and double tertians, from one to two 
_ of it ought to be taken every two or three 
ours. | 


The following ſimple method of taking the bark is 


be 


_ 
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be divided into twenty-four doſes, and made into bo- 
luſſes with ſyrup of lemon, or mixed in a glaſs of red 
wine, a Cup of camomile-tea, water-gruel, or any 
other drink that is more agreeable to the patient. 
If the bark alone ſhould not fit eaſy upon the ſto- 
mach, it will be proper to join ſome aromatic with it; 
or it may be given in milk, in which vehicle it is often 
taken with the leaſt inconvenience to the patient. 
A cup of the following infuſion, drank three or four 
times a day, will greatly promote the cure: Take an 
ounce of gentian root, half an ounce of calamus aro- 
maticus, and as much orange-peel, with three or four 
handfuls of camomile flowers, and a handful of : cort- 
ander ſeeds; bruiſe them together-in a mortar, and 
uſe them in form of an infuſion or tea. About half a 
handful of theſe ingredients may be put into a tea-pot, 
and a pint of boiling water poured on. them ; or two 
handfuls of the fame ingredients may be put into a 
bottle of white wine; and a glaſs of it may be drank 
twice or three times a day. | * 
All applications increaſing the diſęaſe, rendering the 
hot fit irregular, or diſturbing the natural periods, are 
to be avoided. BEEN: f 
Care is to be taken not to waſte the powers of the 
body unneceſſarily, by evacuations or otherwiſe, through 
the courſe of the diſeaſe ; and the ſtrength is to be 
ſupported, when the ſymptoms of weakneſs come on. 
Thoſe who objett to taking the bark in ſubſtance, 
may take it in decoction or infuſion : an ounce of the 
bark in powder may be infuſed in a bottle of white 
wine for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the bot- 
tle, afterwards let the powder ſubſide, and pour off 
the clear liquor. Let the patient drink a wine-glaſs of 
this three or four times a day, or oftener, as there may 
be occaſion. If a decottion ſhould be thought more 
agreeable, an ounce of the bark, and two drams of 
ſnake- root bruiſed, with an equal quantity of falt of 
wormwood, may be boiled in a quart of water, till it 
as reduced to a py To the ſtrained liquor add an 
equal uantity of red wine ; and a glaſs of it may be 
taken . | 9255 
| I2 The 
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The autumnal intermittents are more difficult to cure 
than the vernal ones. As patients are liable to relapſe 
in this diſeaſe, it may be neceſſary to repeat, that the 
bark ſhould be continued for ſome time after the pa- 
roxyſms have ceaſed, and ſhould be gradually left off. 
A relapſe happens ſeldomer in the en, than in 
the Tertian and 2uotidian ; and it generally happens 
on the fourteenth day from the laſt paroxyſm ; or ſome 
time within that period. 
If the means above-mentioned fail of curing the diſ- 
eaſe, a change of air ſhould be adviſed, as without it 
all the efforts of the phyfician are ſometimes exerted 
in vain. „„ N 
When children are afflicted with this diſeaſe, the 
bark may be rendered palatable by mixing it with diſ- 
tilled waters and ſyrup, and ſharpening it with the 
elixor or ſpirit of vitriol. It may alſo be given in the 
form of a clyſter. Dr. Lind ee an adult, 
half an ounce of the extract of bark, diſſolved in four 
ounces of warm water, with the addition of half an 
ounce of ſweet oil, and fix or eight drops of laudanum, 
to be repeated every fourth hour, or ofteger, as occaſion 
ſhall require. The quantity of extract and laudanum 
muſt be diminiſhed for children, © © 
Children have been cured of agues by wearing a 
. waiſtcoat with powdered bark, quilted between the 
folds of it; by bathing them frequently in a ſtrong de- 
coction of the bark, and rubbing the ſpine with ſtrong 
fpirits, or with a mixture of equal parts of laudanum 
and the ſaponaceous hniment. Profeſſor Bergman, in 
his Opuſcula Phyſica & Chemica, 1779, mentions 
ſeveral inſtances, in which the moſt obſtinate intermit- 
tent fevers that have reigned in Sweden for ſome years 
pPaſt, and that would not yield to the bark, have been 
almoſt conſtantly removed by the artificial Seltzer-witer, 
or other ſimilar impregnations of water with fixed air. 
The cold bath has been preſcribed with ſucceſs, as 
a ſtrengthener to thoſe who were recovering from ob- 
ſtinate intermitting fevers, to prevent a return of the 
diſeaſe. See Dr. Huzham's Of. on Air, Se. 4 
p £206 
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Jo prevent agues, their caufes muſt be-avoided; 
and we ſhall recommend the following preventive me- 
dicine, which may be found ufeful to ſuch as are 
obliged to live in low marſhy countries, or who are 
liable to frequent attacks of this diſorder. Take an 
ounce of the beſt Jeſuit's bark, half an ounce of Vir- 
ginian ſnake- root, and half an ounce: of orange: peel; 
bruiſe them altogether, and infuſe them for five or ſix 
days in a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good 
ſpirit: then pour off the clear liquor, and take a 
wine-glaſs of it twice or three times a day. Thoſe 
who do not chooſe it in brandy, may infuſe it in wine. 
Chewing the bark is alſo found very ſalutary in this 
diſeaſe: Gentian root, or calamus aromaticus may alſo 
be chewed alternately for the ſame n and will 
be found efficacious. All bitters, eſpecially thoſe 
vrhich are warm and aſtringent, ſeem antidotes to agues. 
Every thing which contributes to keep up the na- 
tural diſcharge, by the pores of the ſkin, and which 
gives ſtrength and tone to the veſſels, is uſeful in the 
cure of this diſeaſe; hence exerciſe muſt be extremely 
proper, ſince nothing tends more to produce theſe be- 
neficial effects. The exerciſe ſhould be of that kind 
to which the patient has been moſt accuſtomed; and 
taken in the open air, unleſs wet weather, or a dam 
ſituation, forbids it. Care muſt be likewiſe taken that 
it be not uſed to fuch a degree as to occaſion much 
fatigue; ſince that, inſtead of reſtoring ſtrength, muſt 
induce debility. _ | e e 
Agues, not properly cured, often degenerate into 
obſtinate chronica! diſeaſes, as the dropſy, jaundice, 
&c. Great care ſhould therefore be taken to have 
them radically cured, before the humours are vitiated, 
and the conſtitution injured. | S 

Nuotidians are frequently converted into Tertians, 
and Tertians into Luartans. 7,80 

The empirical practice of thoſe, who depend on 
amulets and charms for the cure of agues, is not. of 
very dangerous tendency ; any farther than as it tends 
to place the patient in a ftate of ah 
| whic 
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85 
which induces him to waſte that time, in which he 
might, by proper means, have gotten rid of the diſ- 
eaſe. There are indeed numerous inſtances, in which 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the force of ſtrong 
expectation has produced ſuch effects on the ſyſtem, 
as have put off the paroxyſm, and even cured the 
diſeaſe. There are alſo ſeveral hiſtories of caſes related, 
in which the cure of ague has been produced by 
ſudden and violent affections of the mind: by a fimilar 
operation, perhaps, it is, that thoſe remedies act, the 
taking of which occaſions a great degree of horror and 
diſguſt; ſuch is the frequently-mentioned remedy of 
ſwallowing a large ſpider, maſhed, and formed into a 
bolus, or involved in its web. I : 
Other remedies recommended by theſe practitioners 
are not ſo innocent; ſuch as a large doſe of gin, with 


the addition of pepper; or the ſudden application of 


cold water to the whole ſurface of the body. Parkin- 
ſon mentions a melancholy inſtance of the ill effects 
of the latter practice, which he witneſſed in a young 
man, who had been for ſome time afflicted with an 


autumnal quartan. His words are theſe The good 


« woman of the houſe, having purpoſely procured his 
removal out of the bed, ſuddenly threw over him a 
«© pail of cold water: the whole ſurface of the body 


directly had its florid hue changed for a livid purple; 


«© a conliderable oppreſſion of the cheſt, with other 
* alarming ſymptoms, directly came on; and, notwith- 
< ſtanding the employment of the moſt powerful means 
to ſave him, he expired in a few hours.” Medical 
Admonitions, p. 21, 


THE QUARTAN, 
| | on, Founx TH Day FEveR, OR Acve. 


Causzs. The ſame general cauſes concur in pro» 
ducing this as in other. intermittents, namely, marſhy 


. miaſmata, and whatever can diſpoſe the hody to be 


eaſily 
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eaſily affected by them. Studious people, and thoſe 
of a melancholic turn, are ſaid to be particularly ſub- 
ject to Quartans; but what are the immediate cauſes 
which produce a return of the fits every fourth day, 
inſtead of every day, muſt doubtleſs he for ever con- 
cealed, as depending upon the ſecret and inexplicable 
mechaniſm of the human body. | | 

SyMPpToMs. Juncker informs us, that, the ge- 
nuine Quartan keeps its form more exactly than other 
intermittents. The cold is leſs violent than in the 
Tertian; but is very perceptible, though it does not 
proceed to ſuch a height as to make the limbs ſhake. 
It continues for about two hours, and is preceded and 

accompanied by a languor both of body and mind. 
There is ſeldom any vomiting, unleſs when the ſto- 
mach is manifeſtly overloaded with aliment; neither is 
there any diarrhæa, the belly being 5 rather 
bound, not only on the days on which the paroxyſm 
takes place, but alſo on the intermediate ones. The 
heat, which ſlowly ſucceeds the cold, is leſs trouble- 
ſome to the patient by its violence, than by the dryneſs 
of the ſkin, which is ſcarce ever moiſtened with ſweat. 
This heat ſeldom continues longer than four or fix 
hours, unleſs perhaps at the firſt or ſecond paroxyſm. 
It is alſo accompanied with a giddineſs, and dull pain 
of the head. On the termination of the paroxyſm, 
the patient returns to a middling ſtate of health, and 
continues in that ſtate for the {ol of the intermediate 
days ; only there remains ſomewhat of a loathing and 
a deep-ſeated pain, with a ſenſation like chat 688 
by being bruiſed, &c. This fit returns every fourth 
day, and that preciſely at the ſame hours, being very 
rarely poſtponed. The cold ſtage in this ague is longer 
and more violent than in the Tertian, but the paroxyſm 
is ſhorter. 

A ſimple Quartan, where there is no reaſon to dread 
any induration of the viſcera, may very certainly admit 
of a cure; and the prognoſis can never be unfavourable, 
except in caſes of extreme weakneſs, or where the 
diſorder has been unſkilfully treated. _ 
N 1 
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The treatment of this is to be the fame as that 


which is pointed out for the ſimple Tertian ; to which 
the reader 1s referred, Fe” 


THE QUOTIDIAN OR DAILY FEVER. 


THE ſame 8 cauſes are to be aſſigned for the 
Quotidian, as for other intermittents. This kind fel- 
dom occurs, and is ſaid to attack people of a phleg- 
matic temperament rather than any other; old perſons 
rather than young ; and women rather than men. It 
is treated like the Tertian and Quartan. | 
This kind of fever, or ague, generally comes on 
about fix or ſeven o'clock in the morning, beginning 
with a great degree of cold and ſhivering, which con- 
tinues for about an hour; and is frequently accompanied 
with vomiting, or ſpontaneous diarrhæa, or both. It 
is ſucceeded by a pretty ſtrong heat, attended with 
thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, and pain of the head. When the 
| Heat abates a little, ſweating uſually follows, and the 
whole paroxyſm rarely exceeds fix hours. It returns 
every day, and almoſt always at the ſame hour, if not 
evidently diſturbed. 


OF THE ACUTE, ARDENT, AND 
| INFLAMMATORY FEVER. 
Causts. This fever is produced by perſpiration 
ſuddenly ſtopped, expoſure of the body to the cold 
air when heated, or to the ſun's heat in ſummer; too 
much fatigue, exceſſive eating or drinking, violent 
paſſions of the mind, drinking cold water when hot: 
a full diet, with little exerciſe ; lying on the damp 
ground,  night-watching, and the like. 
— SYMPTOMS. This fever is generally introduced by 
laſſitude, debility, ſhiverings, a feeling of the whole 
body as if it had been bruiſed ; chillneſs and heat al- 
ternately ſucceeding each. other, head-ache, * | 
1 7 * 
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the back, thighs, arms, and legs: then come on 
burning heat, and thirſt; a diſtenſion of the veſſels on 
the ſurface of the body, particularly obſervable in the 
face and eyes, vertigo, nauſea, vomiting, anxiety, and 
reſtleſſneſs; delirium; a full, hard, quick pulſe, and 
dry ſkin; the urine is high-coloured ; the tongue dry, 
rough, and cruſted : the blood, when drawn, "nag 
adhering, and covered with a whitiſh or yellowith 
cruſt. The perſons moſt ſubject to this fever are thoſe 
about the prime or vigour of life ; eſpecially ſuch as live 
high, abound with blood, and whoſe fibres are ſtrong | 
and elaſtic. Though it makes its attacks at all ſeaſons 
of the year, it is moſt frequent 1 in the Spring and be- 
ginning of Summer. 

The moſt dangerous ſymptoms are a delirium, labo- 
rjous reſpiration, ſtarting of the tendons, hickup, cold 
clammy ſweats, and an involuntary diſcharge of urine.” 

This fever 1s diſtinguiſhed from the nervous fever by 
the ſtrength of the pulſe, greater degree of heat and 
thirſt, and acute pains, and from the mental functions 
being leſs diſturbed ; and from the putrid fever by the 
ſtate of the blood when drawn, and the ſtrength of 
the pulſe. 

This fever ſeems to have no critical time for its ter- 
mination, either in recovery or death. When it is very 
violent, or very badly condutted, it ſometimes proves 
fatal on the ninth day. Perſons often die from the 
eighteenth to the twentieth ; and ſometimes about the 
fortieth ys after having been alternately better and 


worſe. The of eneral courſe of theſe fevers is determina- 
ble from the fourteenth to the thirtieth day. 
REOIMEN. The regimen er for this Gives, 


ſhould be ſuch as is — to dilute the blood, 
correct the acrimony of the humours, allay the ex- 
ceſſive heat, remove the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the 
veſſels, and promote the ſecretions. The patient ſhould 
therefore drink plentifully of diluting liquors, as water- 
gruel, clear whey, barley-water, balm tea, apple tea, 
&c. which may be ſharpened by orange ner; currant- 
Jelly, + &c, Oran ey, made by —_— | 
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in milk and water a bitter orange ſliced, or a lemon, 

a little cream of tartar, or a few ſpoonfuls of vinegar, 
till the curd: ſeparates, is an excellent cooling drink. 
[Two or three ſpoonfuls of white wine may be. added 
10 the boiling liquor. If the patient be coſtive, an 
ounce of tamarinds, with two. ounces of ſtoned raifins 
of the ſun, and a couple of figs, may be boiled in 
three pints of water till it is reduced to a quart ; and 
this liquor may be uſed at diſcretion. His diet ſhould 
be ſpare and light, conſiſting chiefly of gruel, panada, 

Toaſted apples, toaſted bread with currant jelly, 8&c. 
He ſhould be relieved by the admiſſion of freſh air 


Into his chamber, and by ſprinkling it with vinegar, 


lemon: juice, or vinegar and roſe-water, with a little 
mitre diſſolved in it. His mouth ſhould be often waſhed 
with a mixture of water, honey, and vinegar; and his 
feet and hands ſhould be frequently bathed in luke- 
warm water, eſpecially if the head be affected. 

If the head appears to be diſpoſed to be deranged, 


the body ſhould be placed, as much as poſſible, in an 


erect poſture. Animal food, of every kind, muſt be 
{trictly refrained from, even in the form of broths ; as 
well as all aromatic, ſpirituous, and even the weakeſt 
fermented liquors. The chamber ſhould be kept as 
quiet as poſſible, and ſomewhat darkened. The pa- 
tient ſhould converſe no more than 1s abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; and every circumſtance, likely to intereſt his 
mind, ſhould be carefully kept from him. 

- Cures. Bleeding ſhould be performed as, ſoon as 
the ſymptoms of an mflammatory fever appear, and 


repeated at the diſtance of twelve, eighteen, or twenty- 


four hours, according to the ſymptoms, till the hard- 
neſs and fulneſs of the pulſe is ſenſibly abated: The 
quantity of blood drawn, however, muſt be in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of the patient, and the violence 
of the diſeaſe. If after the firſt bleeding the fever 
ſhould riſe, and the pulſe become more frequent and 
hard, there will be a neceſſity for repeating it a ſecond, 
and perhaps a third, or even a fourth time. Hæmorr- 


bages, or bleedings from the noſe, often occur in this 


1 | fever, 
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fever, much to the relief and ſecurity of the patient? 
If the heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty 5 
of the dulcified, or ſweet ſpirit of* vitriol, may be 
made into a draught, with an ounce of roſe-water, 
two ounces of common water, and half an ounce of: 
ſimple ſyrup, or a piece of loaf-ſugar ; and this draught 
may be adminiſtered every three or four hours while the 
fever is violent ; but'once in five or fix hours'will after- 
wards be fuſhcient. HOOK. 6 er 

When the patient diſcovers an inclination to vomit, 
the efforts of nature ſhould be aſſiſted by weak camo» 
mile-tea, or luke-warm water. If the body be bound 
a clyſter of milk and water, with a little ſalt, and a 
ſpoonful of ſweet oil or freſh butter in it, ought daily 
to be adminiſtered ; and if this ſhould fail, a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of magneſia alba, or cream of tartar, may be fre- 
quently put into the patient's drink. e nige 

A favourable iſſue to this diforder may be expected, 
if about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulſe 
becomes ſofter, the tongue moiſter, and the urine be- 
gins to depoſit a reddiſh ſediment ; but if, on the con- 
trary, the ſpirits of the patient become languid, the 

ulſe ſinks and yet retains its hardneſs, and his breath- 
ing becomes difficult; with a ſtupor, trembling of the 
nerves, ſtarting of the tendons, a ſwelling-of the belly, 
wildneſs of the eyes, and conſtant raving, there is great 
danger. In this caſe bliſtering plaiſters ſhould be ap- 
plied to the head, ancles, inſide of the legs or thighsy 
as there may be occaſion; and poultices of wheat-! 
bread, muſtard, and vinegar may be likewiſe applied 
to the foles of the feet; and the patient ſhould be 
ſupported with cordials, as ſtrong wine-whey, negus, 
ſage-gruel with wine in it, &c. 857. 8 Bie Wont 

A phyſician may be of uſe at the beginning of this 
diſeaſe, but his ſkill is often ineffectual - afterwards» 
Nothing can be more unaccountable than the conduct 
of thoſe who have it in their power, at the beginning 
of a fever, to procure the beſt medical afliſtance, yet 
put it off till things come to an extremity.: Though 
phyſicians may aſſiſt nature, their attempts muſt ever 
8 K 2 prove 
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prove fruitleſs, when ſhe is no longer able to co- 
operate with their endeavours. : | 
The patient's body ſhould be lightly covered in bed: 
the cuſtom of loading him with bed-clothes, has many 
ill effects; it increaſes the heat of the body, fatigues 
the patient, and, inſtead of promoting, retards the 
perſpiration. | 
Sitting upright in bed, if the patient can bear it, will 
have a good effect: it relieves the head, by retarding 
the motion of the blood to the brain. But this poſition 
ought never to be continued too long: and if the 
tient ſhould be inclined to ſweat, it will be ſafer to 
t him lie; care being taken to raiſe his head a little 
with pillows. 4 
It is highly neceſſary to abſtain from all opiates 
through theſe fevers, however much the patient may 
complain of pain or watchfulneſs. Indeed, if the fever 
be accompanied with a diarrhæa, which is not critical, 
the looſeneſs is to be gradually checked by diaſcordium, 
after giving rhubarb, and endeavouring to turn the 
humours to the ſkin by the uſe of the diaphoretics, 
omitting the nitre, with the uſe of the white decoction 
for the common drink. When the patient is beginning 
to recover, he ſhould avoid exceſs of food, drink, ex- 
erciſe, and company, for fear of a relapſe ; and if his 
digeſtion be bad, and he ſhould be troubled with fe- 
veriſh heats, an infuſion of Peruvian bark in cold water 
will be uſeful: and, when he has recovered his ſtrength, 
he ſhould take ſome gentle laxative; as an ounce of 
tamarinds, and a dram of ſena, boiled for a few mi- 
nutes in a pint of water, and an ounce of manna dif- 
folved in the decoction. Afterwards, it ſhould be 
ſtrained, and a tea-cup full of it may be drank every 
Hour till it operates. The doſe may be repeated two 
or three times, five or ſix days intervening between 
each doſe. ; | | 
Dr. Fordyce, however, obſerves, that “if, when 
the fever is almoſt entirely gone off, the delirium 
« from want of fleep continues, the ſyſtem being greatly 
« weakened, after all other means of procuring IP | 
ave 
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c have been tried and have failed, opiates may be uſed 
« ſometimes with advantage: but their effects are very 
* precarious.” Fordyce's Elements, 173. 

Dr. Cullen objects to the hypotheſis of thoſe, who 
are for leaving the cure of continued fevers to the 
operations of nature; becauſe theſe operations are net- 
ther certain in themſelves, nor are they ſo well under- 
ſtood as to enable us to regulate them properly; and 
it is likewiſe poſſible to ſupercede them by art. The 
plan, therefore, on which he proceeds, is, to form his 
indications of cure upon the means of obviating the 
tendency to death in fevers; and theſe he reduces to 
three. 1. To moderate the violence of re- action. 2. 
To remove or obviate the cauſes of debility; and, 
3. to obviate or correct the tendency of the fluids to 
putrefaction. e 

This fever, after the general inflammation is con- 
quered, ends ſometimes in the violent fever, and in this 
caſe is to be treated in the ſame manner. | 

Such as are engaged in laborious employments, ought. 
not to return to their labour too ſoon after recovering 
from a fever; they ſhould rather indulge themſelves in 
eaſe and quietneſs till their ſtrength and ſpirits are ſuf- 
ficiently reſtored. 1 3 


THE SLOW NERVOUS FEVER. 


CAuszs. This fever is a conſequence of contagion, 
received by means of ſome corrupted animal ſubſtance. 
It uſually attacks perſons of weak nerves, a lax habit 
of body, and a poor thin blood: And thoſe who have 
ſuffered great evacuations, a long dejection of ſpirits, 
immoderate watchings, ſtudies, fatigue, '&c.  Alfo 
thoſe who have taken much crude unwholeſome tood, 
vapid impure drinks, or who have been confined: lon 
in damp foul air; who have broken the vigour of their 
conſtitutions by ſalivations, too frequent purging, im- 
moderate venery, &c. Hence it appears that the 
diſeaſe conſiſts principally in an extreme debility of the 

nervous 


W 
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nervous ſyſtem ; for, when people are prepared for this' 
fever, by having their nerves already weakened, the 


. contagious particles immediately attack the nervous 


ſyſtem, without ſo much affecting the ſtate of the blood 
or juices; though the latter are greatly affected in the 


putrid malignant fevers. Tear Jo ett 
This will be diſtinguiſhed from the putrid fever, by 
its being attended with leſs heat and thirſt, no bilious 
vomitings, leſs frequency of the pulſe, and no ſymp- 
toms of putreſcency. 33 re e | 
SYMPTOMS. Dr. Huxham's deſcription of the ner- 
vous fever is the beſt that we have ſeen. Accordin 
to him, the patient at firſt grows ſomewhat liſtleſs, and 
feels ſhght chills and ſhudders, with uncertain fluſhes 
of heat, and a kind of wearineſs all over, like what is 
felt after extreme fatigue. This is always attended 
with a fort of heavineſs and dejection of ſpirit, more 
or leſs of a load, pain, or giddineſs of the head; a 
nauſea and diſreliſn of every thing ſoon follows, with- 


out any conſiderable thirſt, but frequently with urging 


to vomit, though little but inſipid phlegm is brought 
up. Though a kind of lucid interval of ſeveral hours 
ſometimes intervenes, yet the ſymptoms return with 
aggravation, eſpecially towards night : the head grows 
more giddy or heavy; the heats greater; the pulſe 
quicker, but weak; with an oppreſſive kind of breath- 
ing. 5 | | 
A great torpor, or obtuſe pain and coldneſs, affects 
the hinder part of the head frequently, and very often 
a heavy pain is felt on the top all along the coronary 
future: this and that of the back part of the head, 


o 


| 3 attend nervous fevers, and are commonly 


ucceeded by ſome degree of delirium. The pulſe 
during all this time is quick, weak, and unequal; 
ſometimes fluttering, and ſometimes for a few minutes 
flow ;'nay, even intermitting, and then with a ſudden 
fluſh in the face, immediately very quick; and perhaps 


ſoon after ſurpriſingly calm and equal; and thus alter- 


The 
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The tongue at the beginning is ſeldom or never dry 
or diſcoloured, but ſometimes covered with a thin 
whitiſh mucus.” at length, indeed, it often appears 
very dry, red and chapped, or of the colour of a 
pomegranate- rind; but this moſtly at the cloſe of the 
diſeaſe : yet, however dry the tongue and lips ſeem, 
the patient ſcarce ever complains of thirſt, though ſome- 
times of a heat in the tongue. Frequently profuſe 
ſweats pour forth all at once about the ninth, tenth, or 
twelfth day, commonly coldiſh” and clammy on the 
extremities; oftentimes very thin ſtools are diſcharged, 
and then nature ſinks apace ; the extremities grow 
cold, the nails pale or livid. The delirium ſometimes 
ends in a profound coma, or unconquerable propenſity 
to ſleep, and that ſoon in eternal fleep. The ſtools, 
urine, and tears, run off involuntarily, and denounce 
a ſpeedy diffolution, as the vaſt tremblings and twitch- 
ings of the nerves and tendons are preludes to a ge- 
woe convulſion, which at once ſnaps. off the thread 
of life. 571 1 

In one or other of theſe ways are the ſick carried off, 
after having languiſhed for fourteen, eighteen, or twenty 
days; nay ſometimes much longer. All perſons grow 
deaf and ſtupid towards the end of this diſeaſe (ſome 
extremely deaf) though too quick and apprehenſive at 
the beginning; inſomuch that the leaſt noiſe or light 
greatly offended them. Many from their immoderate 
ears ſeem to hurry themſelves out of life, where little 
danger is apparent at the beginning: nay, ſome will 
not allow themſelves to ſleep, from a vain fear of 
dozing quite away; and others, from the vaſt hurry, 
- anxiety and confuſion they are ſenſible of in it, or at 
their waking. | D. Loot 

The favourable ſymptoms are, a warm, gentle, uni- 
verſal ſweat, . unforced ; the tongue keeping moiſt. in 
the advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe, delirium not appears 
ing early, and being ſeldom preſent, the pulſe rifing 
and becoming fuller upon exhibition of cordials, erup- 
tions about the mouth and ears, and a miliary eruption 
not preceded by, or attended with profuſe ſweating; 
and a gentle diarrhæa. 5 : 
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RReIMEN. In this diſeaſe the patient ſhould be 


kept cool and quiet. The leaſt motion fatigues him, 


and occaſions wearineſs, and even faintings. His mind 
muſt be kept eaſy and chearful, by ſoothing and com- 
forting him with the hopes of a recovery. In low 


fevers of this kind it is extremely hurtful to preſent 


gloomy objects to the patient's imagination. He muſt | 
not be kept too low; his ſtrength and ſpirits muſt be 
ſupported by nouriſhing diet and generous cordials ; 


and therefore wine ſhould be mixed with his ſago, 


gruel, panado, ſalop, or whatever food he takes, ac- 


_ cording as the ſymptoms may require. Pretty ſtrong 


wine-whey, or ſmall negus ſharpened with orange or 
temon-juice, will be proper for his common drink. 
Muſftard-whey is alſo very proper in this fever, and by 
the addition of a proper quantity of white-wine, may 


be made an excellent cordial medicine. a 


For the fake of variety, the patient may be allow 
to drink of red wine negus, bottled cyder, perry, and 
particularly, if the patient entertains a defire for it, 
porter. Animal food ſhould be avoided; unleſs the 


patient is anxious for it, when it will ſeldom do harm. 


ut when the patient regains a defire for food, it will 
be beſt to begin with puddings of various kinds, ſhell- 


Hh, &c. reſuming his uſual diet gradually, as he finds 


his health return. Rt 

Wine that is good and genuine is a very neceſſary 
and effectual medicine in this fever; patients have 
been recovered from the moſt dangerous ſtate, by uſing 
in whey, gruel, and negus, a bottle or two of ſtrong 


wine every day. The great aim in this diſeaſe is to 
ſupport the patient's ſtrength, by often giving him 


{mall quantities of the above, or other drinks of a warm 
and cordial nature. He muſt not, however, be over- 
heated with liquor or clothes, and his food ſhould be 
light, and given in ſmall quantities. "1 

Curt. We begin by cleanſing the ſtomach} with 
vomits, which given in the beginning often totally re- 
move the diſeaſe. The effects of emetics in this fever, 
are proved by the authority of eminent writers, _ 
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had ve at practice in theſe fevers, and efpecily 
by Lind Sal” at the concluſion of a caſe of this 
fever in his Ratio Menendi, in which they had pro- 
duced wonderfully 7 effedts, ſays, From great 
<« experience in/ this fever, I can ſay, that, if a practi- 
< tioner is called in, when ſome of the firſt ſymptoms 
« come on, and before the fever is formed, it may 
generally be prevented by giving an emetic, by pro- 
„ curing ſtools, fomenting the lower extremities, and 
giving an opiate, and after that the bark.” 
_ Almoſt to this effect are the obſervations of Dr: 
Buchan. Where a nauſea, load, and ſickneſs at the 
« ſtomach prevail at the beginning of the fever,“ he 
ſays, © it will be neceſſary to give the patient a gentle 
<« vomit. Fifteen or twenty grains of ipecacuanha in 
<« fine powder, or a few ſpoonfuls of the 3 
„ julep, will generally anſwer this purpoſe very well: 
« This may be repeated any time before the third or 
< fourth day, if the above ſymptoms continue. Vomits 
not only clean the ſtomach, but by the general ſhock 
* which they give, promote the perſpiration,” and have 
* many other excellent effects in flow fevers, where 
© there are no figns of inflammation, and nature wants 
<« rouſing.” 15 e 5 8 
Thoſe who cannot take a vomit, ſhould have their 
bowels cleanſed by a ſmall doſe of rhubarb, or an in- 
fuſion of ſena and, manna. Bleeding is generally im- 
proper in this diſeaſe, but bliſtering is highly neceſſary: 
bliſtering plaiſters may be applied at all times of the 
fever with great advantage; and if the patient be de- 
lirious, he ought to be bliſtered on the bead or neck. 
Bliſters, however, are more proper towards the begin- 
ning, or after ſome degree of ſtupor comes on; in 
8 40 laſt caſe it will always be proper to bliſter the 
cad. | | Fits ee 23 RL. 
Dr. Darwin recommends wine and opium in ſmall. 
quantities, repeated every three hours alternately ; ſmall 
electric ſhocks paſſed through the brain in all directions, 
and oxygene air, which, as powerful ſtimulants, muſt” 
have a good effect. 1421893 T6 aro 
| No. 3. | b Should 
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Should the patient be coſtive through the courſe of 

the diſeaſe, a ſtool ſhould be procured every other day, 
by a clyſter of milk and water, with a little ſugar; to 
which may be added, if the above does not ns, 
ſpoonful of common falt. 5 

If a violent looſeneſs ſhould come on, it may be 
checked by ſmall quantities of Venice treacle. 

IF a miliary eruption happens, as it ſometimes does, 
about the ninth or tenth day, great care ſhould be taken 
not to retard nature's operation in this particular. It 
ſhould not be checked by bleeding, or other evacua- 
tions, nor puſhed out by a hot regimen; a kind! 
breathing ſweat ſnould not by any —— be d 
In deſperate caſes, where the hickup and ſtarting of 
the — have already come on, large doſes of muſk 
have been frequently adminiſtered, which have produced 
extraordinary good effects. It may be given to the quan- 
tity of a ſcruple three or four times a day, or oftener if 
neceflary. Sometimes it may be proper to add cam- 
phire, and falt of hartſhorn, as theſe have a tendency . 
to promote perſpiration and the diſcharge of urine : 
thus fifteen grains of muſk, with three grains of cam-_ 
phire, and fix grains of falt of hartſhorn, may be made 
into a bolus with a little lyrup, and given three or four 
times a day 

IF che fever ſhould happen to intermit, as it fre- 
quently does towards the decline, or if the patient's 
ſtrength ſhould be waſted, he ſhould take half a dram 
or a whole dram of the bark, if the ſtomach will bear 
it, four or five times a day, in a glaſs of red port or 
claret. Ihe bark may alſo be adminiſtered, with other 
cordials, in the following manner: take an ounce of 
Peruvian bark, half an ounce of orange-peel, two 
drams of Virginia ſnake- root, and one dram of ſaffron ; 
let them be powdered and infuſed for three or four days 
in a pint of the beſt brandy : ſtrain the liquor, and 

ive two 'tea-ſpoontuls of it three or four times a day 
in a glaſs of ſmall wine or negus. 

It is. indeed generally admitted, that, towards the 
decline of the os where the beats are abundant 


3 | and 
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and weakening, ſmall doſes of the tincture of the Bark, 
with ſaffron and ſnake- root, are given with the greateſt 
advantage, frequently interpoſing a doſe of rhubarb to 
carry off the putrid colluvies in the firſt paſſages; which 
makes the remiſſions or intermiſſions that often happen 
in the decline of nervous diſeaſes, more diſtinct and 
manifeſt, and gives a fairer opportunity of throwing 
in the bark; for in the proper exhibition of this medi- 
cine, we are to place our chief hope of curing both the 
nervous and putrid malignant fevers. N 
One thing muſt be obſerved with reſpect to the bark ; 
that, when the ſkin. and tongue are dry, it generally 
does harm ; theſe circumſtances muſt therefore be re- 
moved previous to its exhibition. 
Ihe moſt diſtreſſing ſymptoms in this diſeaſe are 
generally the head-ache, ee and reſtleſſneſs: for 
the former, bliſtering the temples generally affords 
relief, and for the latter warm fomentations of the legs, 
and an opiate at bed-time. The patient will be fre- 
quently refreſhed by cold acidulated liquids, by bathing 
his body with vinegar and water by means of a ſponge, 
and wiping it perfectly dry afterwards. HTS 


OF THE PUTRID OR MALIGNANT FEVER.*. 


Cavsts. This fever is alſo called the Peſtilential 
fever of Europe; as the cauſe of it, as well as that of 
the flow nervous fever, is an infection or contagion 
from ſome diſeaſed animal body, or from corrupted 
vegetables ; and therefore is very little, if at all, diffe- 
rent from thoſe peſtilential diſorders which have ariſen 
after battles, when great numbers of dead bodies were 
allowed to lie above ground, and infect the air with 
their eſfluvia. This is confirmed by an obſervation of 
Foreſtus, who was eye-witneſs to a diſtemper of this 
kind, (which he calls a Plague) owing to the fame. 


* Otherwiſe called the Violent, Putrid, Malignant, Gaol, Camp, 
Hoſpital, or Spotted Fever, _ 0 | 
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_eauſe, attended with buboes and a high degree of con- 
tagion. The ſame author alſo gives an account of a 
malignant fever, breaking out at Egmont in North 

_: Holland, occaſioned by the rotting of a whale which 
had been left on ſhore. We have a like obſervation 
of a fever affecting the crew of a French ſhip, by the 
putrefaction of ſome cattle which had been killed on 
the ifland of Nevis, in the Weſt Indies. Theſe men 
were ſeized with a pain in their head and Joins, great 

weakneſs, and a diſorder of the ſtomach, accompanied 
With fever, Some had carbuncles; and on others 

| m_ 1 after death. 1 
This fever is alſo occaſioned by foul air, and there- 
fore it prevails in camps, hoſpitals, gaols, large popu- 
Jous cloſe towns, and low marſhy countries; warm 
ſultry weather, with a moift atmoſphere ; unwholeſome 
diet, as corrupted grain, putrid fleſh or fiſh, and water 
Which is become putrid by ſtagnation ; a long conti- 
Nuance of animal food without a proper mixture of 
vegetables, . whence: ſailors in long voyages, and the 
inhabitants of beſieged cities, are peculiarly ſubject to 
this fever; and an exceſſive uſe of alkaline; ſalts, and 
other medicines that diſſolve the blood. The proxt- 
mate, or immediate cauſe, is a diſſolution of the blood, 
produced by putrid miaſmata that are received into the 
lungs by reſpiration, into the ſtomach with the food, 
or r enerated in ſome part of the body, are ab- 

ſorbed as from putrid ulcers, c. 

BYMPTOMS, Ihis is a diſeaſe of the moſt dangerous 
nature, as, beſides the extreme debility of the nervous 
{yſtem, there is a rapid tendency of the fluids to pu- 
trefaction, which, ſometimes cuts off the patient in a 
few. days; and, in the warm climates, in twelve or 
fourteen hours: or if the patient recovers, he is for a 
long time, even in this country, in an exceeding weak 
a and requires many weeks to recover his former 

ealth, JJ . 

The putrid fevers, according to Huxham, make 

_ their; attack with much more violence than the ſlow 
nervous ones; the rigors are ſometimes very great, 
N | . thopgh 
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though ſometimes ſcarce felt; the heats much ſharper 
and permanent; yet, at firſt, ſudden, tranſient, and 
remittent: the pulſe more tenſe and hard, but com- 
monly quick and ſmall; though ſometimes flow, and 
ſeemingly regular for a time, and. then fluttering and 
unequal. The head-ache, nauſea, and vomiting are 
much more conſiderable even from. the beginning. 
Sometimes a ſevere fixed pain is felt in one or both 
temples, or over one or both eye-brows ; frequently in 
the bottom of the orbits of the eyes. The eyes always 
appear very dull, heavy, yellowiſh, and very. often a 
little inflamed. The countenance ſeems bloated, and 
more dead-coloured than uſual. . Commonly the tem- 
poral arteries throb much ; there is a troubleſome noiſe 
in the ears, the breathing is laborious, and often in- 
terrupted with a ſigh. A ſtrong vibration alſo. of the 
carotid arteries frequently takes place in the adyance 
of the fever, though the pulſe at the wriſt may be 
ſmall, nay, even ſow ; this is a certain ſign of an im- 
pending delirium, and generally proceeds from ſome 
conſiderable obſtructions in the brain. 
Few or none of theſe fevers are without a fort of 
lumbago, or pain in the back or loins; an univerſal 
wearineſs or ſoreneſs is always felt, and often much 
pain in the limbs. Sometimes a great heat, load, and 
pain affect the pit of the ſtomach, with perpetual vo- 
miting of black choler: the matter diſcharged- is fre- 
quently of a very nauſeous ſmell. The tongue, though 
only white at the beginning, grows daily more dark and 
dry; ſometimes, of a ſhming livid colour, with a kind 
of dark bubble at top; ſometimes extremely black; 
and ſo continues for many days together; nor is the 
tinge to be got off many times for ſeveral days, even 
after a favourable criſis: at the height of the dileaſe, 
it generally becomes vaſtly dry, ſtiff, and black, or of 
a pomegranate colour. Hence the ſpeech. is very in- 
articulate, and ſcarce intelligible. Ne 46 ant 
The thirſt, in the. ncreaſe of the feyer, is 8 
very great, ſometimes unquenchable; and yet no kind 
of drink pleaſes, but all ſoem bitter and mawkiſh Fm 
otne! 
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other times, however, no thirſt is complained of, though 
the mouth and tongue are exceedingly foul and dry: 
this is always a dangerous ſymptom, and ends in a 
frenzy or coma. The lips and' teeth are furred with a 
kind of black cruſt. % Ons 
At the onſet of the fever, the urine is often crude, 
pale, and vapid, but grows much higher coloured in 
the advance, and frequently reſembles a ſtrong lixivium, 
or citrine urine, tinged with a ſmall quantity of blood : 
it is without the leaſt ſediment or cloud, and fo conti- 
nues for many days together: by degrees it grows 
darker; like dead, ſtrong, high-coloured beer; and 
4mells very rank and offenſive. 
a In ſpotted fevers, the urine has often been found 
_ almoſt black, and the ſmell very offenſive. The ſtools, 
eſpecially in the decline of the fever, are for the moſt 
Part intolerably fetid, green, livid, or black, frequently 
with ſevere gripes and blood. When they are more 
yellow or brown, the leſs the danger: but the higheſt 
when they run off inſenſibly, whatever their colour may 
be. It is alſo a very bad ſymptom when the belly 
continues tenſe, ſwoln, and hard, after profuſe ſtools ; 
for this is generally the conſequence of an inflammation 
or mortification of the inteſtines. A gentle looſeneſs 
15 often very beneficial, and ſometimes ſeems to be the 
only way which nature takes to carry off the morbific 
matter. „ 
Sometimes black, livid, dun, or greeniſh ſpots ap- 
pear, which always indicate a high degree of malignity ; 
wever, the more flond the ſpots are, the leſs danger 


z to be feared; It is alſo a good ſign when the black 


or violet ſpots become of a brighter colour. The large, 
black, or livid ſpots are almoſt always attended with 
hæmorrhages; and the ſmall duſky brown 
ots, are not much leſs dangerous than the livid or 
black; though they are ſeldom accompanied with 
fluxes of blood. ö oy 1 Pt; 
- Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted 
into thoſe that are putrid and malignant, by too hot a 
regimeny or improper medicines, The duration of = 
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trid fevers is very uncertain ; ſometimes they terminate 
between the ſeventh and fourteenth day, and ſome- 
times they continue for five or fix weeks. 
The moſt favourable ſymptoms are a gentle looſeneſs 
after the fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild ſweat. 
Theſe, if continued for a conſiderable time, frequently 
carry off the fever, and ſhould never be imprudentiy 
ſtopped. Small miliary puſtules, appearing between 
the purple ſpots, are likewiſe favourable ; as alſo hot 
ſcabby eruptions about the lips and noſe ; and the more 
hot and angry they are, ſo much the better. It is a 
d fign when the pulſe riſes after the uſe of wine, 
or other cordials, and the nervous ſymptoms abate; 
deafneſs towards the decline of the foe is alſo fre- 
quently a favourable ſymptom, as are abſceſſes in the 
groin, or parotid glands. LO Sas 
The unfavourable ſymptoms are, an exceſſive looſe- 
neſs, with a hard ſwelled belly ; large, black, or livid 
blotches breaking out upon the ſkin; aphthæ in the 
mouth ; cold clammy ſweats ; blindneſs; alteration of 
the voice; a wild ſtaring of the eyes; great difficulty 
of ſwallowing ; inability to put out the tongue when 
defired; and a conſtant inclination to uncover the 
breaſt. If the ſweat and ſaliva are tinged with blood, 
and the urine is black, or depoſits a blackiſh fediment, 
the patient is in great danger. Starting of the tendons, 
and fetid involuntary ſtools, are frequently ſeen towards 
the cloſe of the fever; and, when attended with hvi- 
dity and coldneſs of the extremities, are certain tokens 
of approaching death. Als | 
REOIMEN. A ſmall quantity of food or drink 
ſhould be taken frequently, to ſupport the ſpints, and 
counteract the putrid tendency of the humours. The 
food muſt be light, as panada, or gruel, to which a 
little wine may be added, if the patient be weak and. 
low; and it ſhould all be ſharpened with the juice of 
orange, the jelly of currants, or the like. The patient: 
may alſo eat freely of ripe fruits, as currant tarts, roaſted . 
apples, &c. He ought frequently to be ſipping ſmall 
TY 7 | quantities 
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quantities of ſome of the acid-liquors, hereafter men- 

tioned, +or.. any others that may be more agreeable; to 
his palate. N i r of 
It is highly neceſſary in this diſeaſe that acids ſhould 
e mixed with all the patient's food as well as drink. 
Orange, lemon, or vinegar-whey, ought to be drank 
by turns, according to the inclination- of the patient. 
They may be rendered cordial by the addition of a 
proper quantity of wine. If the patient is very low, 
he may frequently drink of an equal quantity of wine 
and water, ſharpened with orange or lemon-juice. A 
lafs of pure. wine may indeed be often allowed. 
Rhenith wine is in general to be preferred, but if the 
body be open, red port or claret ſhould be given. 
Camomile-tea, if the ſtomach will bear it, is very pro- 
per in this difeaſe. It may be ſharpened by the addi- 
tion of ten or fifteen drops of the elixor '; vitrio] to 
every cup. The patient ſhould be kept cool, quiet, 
and eaſy : the leaſt noiſe will affect his head, and the 
leaſt motion fatigue him. | 1 
But it may be neceſſary to add, with reſpect to the 
uſe of wine, that, although it be abſolutely neceſſary 
during the continuance of this fever; and that, in ſuch 
quantities, as to render it ſurpriſing how conſiderable 
a portion may be taken, without producing any of 
thoſe effects which would have proceeded from even 
a much leſs quantity, if taken by the ſame perſon when 
in health; yet, as ſoon as the fever has left the patient, 
much caution becomes neceſſary in the uſe of it, ſince 
very diſagreeable circumſtances may follow from the 
free uſe of it at this time. Several inſtances have been 
ſeen, where patients juſt recovered from this fever, 
during which they had ſwallowed, with ſalutary effects, 
conſiderable quantities of wine, have, upon drinking 
only a few glaſſes during their convaleſcent or recover- 
ing ſtate, experienced the return of a conſiderable de- 
gree of febrile heat, and even of delirium ; nor have 
theſe conſequences been either ſoon or eaſily removed. 
- Care ſhould be taken to prevent the air from ſtag-. 
nating in the patient's room, to keep it cool, and fre- 
8 quently 
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_ quently to renew it, by opening the dobrb and win- 
hn of ſome adjacent apartment. Beſides the ad- 
miſſion of freſh air, the uſe. of vinegar, verjuice, Juice 
of lemon, Seville-Orange, or any kind“ of vegetable 
acid, is highly neceſſary. With ſome of theſe, the 
floor, the bed, and every part of the room ſhould' fre- 
quently be ſprinkled. 4 451% SOON 
We are indeed to remove all occaſional or exciting 
_ cauſes, by placing the patient where he will have' the 
pureſt, cooleſt air; by removing every thing that can 
retain or communicate putrid effluvia ; at the ſame time 
impregnating the air of the room with acid, aromatic 
ſteams, produced by bolling ' vinegar, burning myrrh, 
frankincenſe, roſin, pitch, and tar; and whatever will 
increaſe the heat of the body muſt be avoided. The 
bed- linen and patient's linen ſhould be changed daily 

where it can be done. ee A ee 

| Freſh peels of lemons or oranges ſhould not only be 
laid in different parts of the room, but often held to 
the patient's noſe. The conſtant uſe of theſe acids, 
would prove very refreſhing to the patient, and tend 
to prevent the infection from being communicated to 
thoſe about him. i, eee eee 
_ Curs. Diſtempers of the putrid kind never ariſe 
without an infection received, from ſome quarter or 
other; conſequently the methods of prevention muſt 
evidently be reduced to two general heads. 1. To 
avoid receiving the infection into the body; and 2. To 
put the body in ſuch a ſituation as may enable it to 
reſiſt the infection when received. | 3 
Bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary, but often prejudicial in 
putrid fevers. If there are ſigns of inflammation, it 
may ſometimes be permitted at the beginning, but the 

repetition of it generally proves hurtful. Mer 
Vomits have ſometimes a good effect, when given 
at the beginning of this fever; but vomits muſt be uſed 
with caution, for though they may be of uſe by way 


of prevention, yet in the advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe, : 


when the patient has all along complained of a ſickneſs _ 
at the ſtomach, they are evidently unſaknre. 
W No. 8. | , M b | Bliſtermg 
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Bliſtering plaiſters ſnould be a uſed i in thaſe 
fevers: they may ſometimes be- uſeful, in the ear 
ſtages, when the ſpots ſuddenly —— the ene 
ſinks; and adelirium approaches; and then they may be 
applied to the head, and inſide of the legs or thighs ; 
but when there is any reaſon to apprehend a" gangrene 
from the uſe of bliſters, warm cataplaſms or poultices 
of muſtard and vinegar may be applied to the feet. 

Should the patient be troubled with a vomiting, a a 
dram of the ſalt of wormwood, diſſolved in an ounce 
and half of freſh lemon-Juice, and made into a draught, 
with an. ounce of fimple cinnamon water; and ſweet- 
ened with + ch may be given, and repeated as there 
may be occaſion. 

In the moſt dangerous ſpecies of the purid fever, 
accompanied with purple, livid, or black ſpots, the 
Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered. When joined 
with acids, it ſometimes proves ſucceſsful even in caſes 
where the ſpots had the moſt threatening aſpect. But, 
for this purpoſe, it muſt be given in large doſes, and 
perſiſted 3 Moc: 

The molt effectual method of adminiſtering the hack 
is in ſubſtance. Mix an ounce of the powder with 
half a pint of water, and half a pint of red wine. Let 
it be ſharpened with the elixir, or the ſpirit of vitriol, 
to add to its efficacy, and render it eaſier to the ſto- 
mach, Two or three ounces of the ſyrup of lemon 
may. be added, and two table ſpoontuls of the mixture 
ken every two hours or 3: oftencr, if the ſtomach will 

ear it. 

Ha violent looſeneſs g comes. on, the bark ſhould be 
boiled in red wine, with a little cinnamon, and ſharp- 
ened with the elixir of vitriol. Plenty of acids, and 
medicines that promote a gentle Perſpiration. are very 
beneficial in this looſeneſs. 

If che glands ſwell; their ſuppuration hould be pro- 
moted by the application of poultices, and, as ſoon as 
there is any appearance of matter in them, they ſhould 
be laid open, and the poultices continued. Ulcerous 
NY —_ of a livid 9 a and 2 
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vian batk and wine; ſharpened with the ſpirits of vi- 
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liquors, may be recommended. The infection alſo 
ought to be carefully avoided ; and à perſon who 1s 
apprehenſive of having caught it, ſhould immediately 
take a vomit, and work it off by drinking plentifully 
of camomile-tea; and uſe for his common drink an 
infuſion of the bark and camomile:flowers, with ſtrong 
=_ or a few glifſes of generous wine 

ir John Pringle obſerves, that the plague, aid other 
peſtilential fevers, hot ſcurvies, and dyſenteries, have 
very much abated in Europe within this laſt century; 
a bleſſing we can afcribe to no other ſecond cauſe 
more than to the improvement of every circumſtance 
relating to cleanlineſs, and to the more general uſe of 
antiſeptics. Greens and fruit are alſo more commonly 
uſed; and ſalted meats make a much leſs part of our 
diet than it did formerly. To which may be added, 
the more general conſumption of tea and fugar, which 
are no inconſiderable antiſeptics. With reſpe& to the 
contagious nature of all putrid diſorders, he is of opi- 
nion that the putrid efluvia, received into the blood, 
have a power of corrupting the whole maſs; of which 
he conceives the revolution of the blood, and ſome- 
times even its ſmell in the advanced ſtate of a malignant 
fever, the offenſiveneſs of the ſweats and other excre- 
tions, the livid ſpots, blotches, and mortifications inci- 
dent to this diſtemper, to be ſufficient proofs. 

As it may afford comfort to parents to learn that 
infants are not ſo liable to fevers as adults; the opmion 
of Dr. Underwood on that ſubject, is here inferted, 

The doctor has obferved, for many years, as well in 
the hoſpital, as in private practice, that infants do not 
readily take common fevers, though expoſed, for a 
Jong time, to that contagion which has appeared to 


# 
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affect adults around them. He alſo obſerves, that 
every phyſician attending lying- in hoſpitals, muſt not 
only have known many infants ſuckled, without muy | 
through the whole ſtage of bad fevers, from whi 

mothers have recovered ; but alſo, in other inſtances, 
ſucking greedily within an hour or two of their mother's 


„ IIE HECTIC. FEVER. 
- DxzscrIPTION. The hectic fever is reckoned by 
Dr. Cullen to. be merely ſymptomatic, which ſeems 
very probable as. it always accompanies abſorption of 
pus into the blood, from inward ſuppurations, or in- 
deed from ſuch as are external, provided they are very 
large, or of a bad kind.. nett de 
According to Dr. Heberden, who has given an ex- 
cellent deſcription of this diſorder, the appearance of 
the heQtic fever is not unlike that of the general inter- 
mittent ; from which, however, the diſeaſe is very 
different in its nature, as well as infinitely. more dan- 
gerous. In the true intermittent, the three ſtages of 
cold, heat, and ſweat, are far more diſtinctly marked, 
the whole fit is much longer, the period which it ob- 
ſerves is more conſtant and regular, and the intermiſ- 
ſions are more perfect than in the hectic fever. For in 
the latter, even in the cleareſt remiſſion, there is uſually 
a_ feveriſh quickneſs perceptible in the pulſe, which 
ſeldom fails to exceed the utmoſt limit of a healthy 
one, by at leaſt ten ſtrokes in a minute. | 
The chillneſs of the hectic fever is ſometimes ſu 

ceeded by heat, and ſometimes immediately by a 
_ ſweat, The heat ſometimes comes on without bein 

_ preceded. by any remarkable chillneſs; and the chill- 
neſs has been obſerved to go off without being followed 
either by heat or ſweat. The duration of theſe ſtages 
is ſeldom the ſame for three fits ſucceſſively ; and, as 
it is not uncommon for one of them to be wanting, the 
length of the whole fit muſt vary much more than in 
the true intermittent; but in general it is much 
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Dr. Heberden informs us, that the hectic fever will 
return with great exactneſs, like an intermittent, for 
two, or perhaps three fits, but that he does not re- 
member ever to have known it keep the ſame period 
for four fits ſucceſlively. The paroxyſm will ſometimes 
keep off for ten or twelve days; and at other times, 
eſpecially when the patient is very ill, it will return ſo 
frequently on the ſame day, that the chillneſs of a new 
fit will immediately follow the ſweat of the former. 
It is not uncommon to have many threatenings of a 
ſhivering return on the ſame day; and ſome degree of 
drowzineſs uſually attends the ceſſation of a fit. 

In a true intermittent, the urine is clear in the fits, 
and turbid or. cloudy in the intervals; but in the hectic 
fever it is liable to all kinds of irregularity. It will 
perhaps be clear or turbid in both ſtages; or turbid” 
in the fits, and clear in the intervals; and ſometimes, 
as in a true intermittent, clear during the fever, and - 
thick at the going VG 8 i 5 

Hectic patients frequently complain of pains like 
thoſe of the rheumatiſm, which are felt by turns in 
almoſt every part of the body, or return conſtantiy to 
the ſame part. Theſe pains are often at a great diſ- 
tance from the ſeat of the principal diſorder, and ſeem- 
ingly without any peculiar connection with it: they 
are ſo violent in ſome patients, as to require a large 
quantity of opium. As far as Dr. Heberden has ob- 
ſerved, they are common where' the heCtic arifes from 
ſome ulcer open to the external air, as in cancers of 
the face, breaſt, &c. Joined with this fever, and ariſing 
probably from one common caufe, he has ſeen ſwell- 
ings of the limbs, neck, or trunk of the body, riſe up 
almoſt in an inſtant, as if the part was ſuddenly grown 
fatter. Theſe ſwellings continue for ſeveral hours, but 
are not painful, hard, or diſcoloured.  __ 

He ſays he has ſeen this fever attack thoſe who 
ſeemed in tolerable health, in a ſudden. and violent 
manner, like a common inflammatory fever; and, like 
that alſo, bring them into imminent danger; after 
which it has begun to abate, and afford hg +: 
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| over for the preſent, and but little of a 
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Hopes of recovery. But, though the — 


ger might be 
| ver remain, 
yet that little has ſoon ſhewed that it was kept up by 


ſbme great miſebief within, and proving unconquerable 


by any remedies, has gradually undermined the health 


of the patient, and never ceaſed but with his life. 


This manner of its beginning is, however, very extra- 
ordinary; it much more frequently diſſembles its ſtrength. 
at firſt; and ereeps on ſo flowly, that the patients, 


though not perfectly well, "hardly think themfelves ill 


for ſome months; complaining only of being ſooner 
tired with exerciſe than ufual, of want of appetite, and 
falling” away. But, gentle as theſe ſymptoms may 
feem, if the pulſe be quicker than ordinary, ſo as to 


- have the artery to beat ninety times, and perhaps one 


hundred and twenty times in a minute, there is' great 
reaſon to be apprehenſive of the event. In no diforder 
perhaps is the pulſe of more uſe to guide our judg- 
ment than in the hectic fever; yet even here it is ne- 
celtary-to be upon our guard, and not truſt entirely to 
this criterion; for one in about twenty patients, with 
all the worſt ſigns of decay, from ſome incurable cauſe, 
winch irreſiſtably goes on to deſtroy his life, will ſhew 
not the ſmalleſt degree of quickneſs, or any other 
A ee of the pulſe; to the day of his death. 
Cass. This fever will ſupervene whenever there 
is à great collection of matter formed in any part of 
the body; but it more particularly attends upon the 
inflammation of a hard or ſchirrous gland, and even 
upon one that is ſlight and only juſt beginning; the 
fever growing worſe in proportion as the gland be- 
comes more inflamed, ulcered, or gangrenous. And 
ſuch is the lingering nature of thoſe glandular diſorders, 
that the firſt of thoſe ſtages will continue for many 
months, and the ſecond for many years. 
ing in women, having ſuſtained injury in delivery, 
generally die of this fever. Women near fifty, and 
upwards, are particularly hable to it: for, upon the 
ceſſation of their natural diſcharge, the glands of the 
breaſts, ovaries,- or womb); too frequently begin to grow 
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ſchirrous, and aſterwards i cancerous. The 
arts of all the abdominal viſcera are alſo 1p 
as affected at this particular lane; and become the fxts 
of incurable diſorders. 

Dr. Heberden informs us, that the ſlighteſt 8 
by a fine - pointed inſtrument, has been known, upon 
ſome occaſions, to bring on the moſt alarming ſymp- 
toms, and even death itſelf: for not only the wounded 
part will ſwell and be painful, but, by turns, almeſt 
every part of the body; and very diſtant parts have 
been known to come even to a ſuppuration. Theſe 
ymptoms are always accompanied with this irregular 
intermittent, which laſts as long as any of them remain, 
The ſymptoms. and danger from ſome: ſmall punctures, 
with their. concomitant fever, moſt frequently give way 
in a few days, though in ſome perſons they have con- 
tinued for two or three months, and in others Have 
proved fatal. 

The ſame medicines will not always ſuit a fever, 
which, ariſing from very different cauſes, is attended 
with ſuch a variety of ſymptoms. A mixture of aſſa- 
fatida and opium, has, in fome perſons, ſeemed fin- 
ar ſerviceable in this fever, when brought on by a 
mall wound; but in moſt other caſes the principal, 
if not the ſole attention of the 1 muſt it be em- 
ployed in relieving the ſymptoms, by tempering the 
heat, by preventing both coſtiveneſs and. purging, by 
procuring ſleep, and by checking the fweats. If at 
the ſame time, continues Dr. Heberden, he put the 
body into as good general health as may be by air; 
exerciſe, and à proper courſe of mild diet, he can 
perhaps do nothing better than to leave all the reft ta 
nature. 

In ſome few patients, nature appears to have fuch 
reſources as may afford reaſon for entertaining hopes of 
Cure, even in very bad cafes: for ſome have Sao 
from this fever, attended with every ſymptom of an 
abdominal viſcus incurably diſeaſed, after all probable 
methods of relief from art have been tried in vain, and 


after the fleth and ſtrength were ſo exhauſted as to leave 
3 | E ſcarce 
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ſcarce any hopes from nature. In thoſe deplorable 
circumſtances, a ſwelling has ariſen not far from the 
probable ſeat of the diſorder, and yet without any 
diſcoverable communication with it: this ſwelling has 
come to an abſceſs; in conſequence of which the pulſe 

has'foon returned to its natural ſtate, as have alſo” the 


_ appetite, fleſh, and ſtrength. What nature has per- 


formed in thoſe extraordinary caſes, Dr. Heberden fays 
he has often endeavoured to imitate, by making iſſues, 
or applying bliſters near the ſeat of the diſeaſe ; but he 
cannot ſay with the ſame ſucceſs. . | 
Dr. Heberden further informs us, that it ſeems at 
preſent the opinion of many practitioners, that the gan- 
grenes will be ſtopped, and ſuppuration become more 
kindly, by the uſe of the bark; and therefore this 
remedy is always either adviſed or permitted in the 
uregular fever, joined with ſuppurations and gangrenes; 
but he declares he does not remember ever to have 
ſeen any good effect from the bark, in this fever, un- 
attended with an apparent ulcer; and even in gan- 
enes it ſo often fails, that in ſucceſsful caſes, where 
it has been adminiſtered, there muſt be room for ſuſ- 
picion that the cure was owing to another caufe. Dr. 
Jeberden acknowledges, however, that he never faw 
any harm from the bark in theſe, or indeed in any 
other caſes, except a purging or ſickneſs, of no con- 
ſequence, Where it has happened to difagree with the 
ſtomach, or where the ſtomach has been loaded by 
taking the medicine too faſt, eſpecially in dry boluſes, 
wrapped in wafer- paper. 5 | 
Where all other means have proved ineffectual in 
hectie illneſſes, a journey to Bath is uſually propoſed ; 
but Dr. Heberden juſtly obſerves, that, beſides the 


_ fatigue, and many inconveniencies of a- journey to a 


dying perſon, the Bath. waters are pecuharly hurtful 
in this fever; which they never fail to increafe, and 
thereby aggravate the ſufferings, and haſten the death 
TS in OK 
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TIE MILIARY FEVER. 


IN this fever, nature ſeems to be endeavouring to 
drive out the ſubtle morbific matter to the ſurfacè of 
the body, by increafing her ſecretory and excretoty 
motions. It derives its name from the ſmall puſtules 
or bladders which appear on the ſkin, reſembling in 
ſhape and ſize the ſeeds of millet. Theſe poſtules or 
pimples are either red or white, and ſometimes both 
are mixed together; ſometimes they are diſtin, and 
ſometimes in cluſters. 12 At) 
Sometimes this is a primary diſeaſe, but more fre- 
uently a ſymptom of ſome other malady ; as the 
mall-pox, meaſles, ardent, putrid, or nervous fever, 
&c. In all which caſes it is generally the effect of too 
hot a regimen or medicines. 1 
Causts. This fever is ſometimes: occaſioned by 
violent paſſions and emotions of the mind; by great 
evacuations, a weak watery diet, rainy ſeaſons ; by 
the immoderate uſe of cold, crude, and unripe fruits, 
impure water, and unwholeſome proviſions. It may 
alſo be occaſioned by the ſuppreſſion of any cuſtomary 
evacuation, as iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, the bleeding piles, 
or the menſtrual flux. | 
It attacks both ſexes, all ages and conſtitutions, but 
moſt frequently people of weakly and delicate conſti= 
tutions. This diſeaſe, in child-bed women is often 
occaſioned by great coſtiveneſs during pregnancy, and 
very frequently by their exceſſive uſe of green traſh, 
and other improper things, in which pregnant women 
are too apt to indulge : but indolenge and inactivity 
are the moſt general cauſes. 4 FE 
SYMPTOMS. This fever, when it is a primary di 
eaſe, generally commences with a violent cold ſtage, 
ſucceeded by great heat, anxiety, and fighing ; the 
heat ſoon: increaſes, and 28 a protuſe ſweat, 
preceded by a ſenſe of pricking in the ſkin; and it has 


a peculiar ſtrong difagreeable ſmell. The period of 
N is indeterminate 11 ſeldom attacks the face, 
No. 3 ; | | No 


but 
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but appears firſt on the neck and breaſt, and thence 
ſpreads all over the body. The patient is reſtleſs and 
ſometimes delirions; the tongue appears white, and 
the hands ſhake, with often a burning heat in the 
palms; and in child-bed women the milk generally 
goes away, and the other diſcharges ſtop. | 

After the patient has experienced an itching or 
pneking pain under the ſkin, innumerable ſmall - | 
tules of a red or white colour begin to ap 2 | 
ſymptoms then generally abate, the pulſe 3 
au and ſofter, the ſkin moiſter; and the ſweat, as 
the diſeaſe advances, has a more fœtid ſmell; the 
oppreſſion on the breaſt and ſpirits uſually goes off, and 
the cuſtomary evacuations regularly return. Thou gh 
the eruption appears at no fixed period, nor is of any 
regular certain duration, the puſtules generally begin to 
ary and fall off about the ſixth or ſeventh day from the 
ks occaſioning a very troubleſome itching in the 
Ihe puſtules uſually come out on the third or fourth 
day; when the eruption is critical; but, when ſymp- 
tematieal, they may appear at any time of the diſeaſe. 

When the puſtules appear and diſappear by turns, 
dre 4 is always danger; but when they diſappear ſud- 
denly, and do not appear again, the —_ is very 

at. 

In child-bed women the puſtules are commonly at 
fiſt filled with clear water, afterwards they become 
yelownh. Sometimes thoſe of a red colour are inter- 


tperſed. When theſe only appear, the diſeaſe is named 
a raſh. 


I a Sahib comes on in the progreſs or Gerline 
of the diſeaſe; and is ſuddenly checked, it may occaſion 
an apoplexy. In child-bed women a diarrhea is a very 
dangerous ſymptom ; and the change of the colour of 


the urine from a- yellow to a pale colour 1s amid? 
ſleepinefs 1 is a favourable ſymptom. - 

"REGIMEN: In this, and all other eruptive en 
the chief aim is to prevent the ſudden diſappearing of 
the puſtules, and to promote their maturation: the 


patient mould therefore be kept in ſueh a temperature 
m—_— . * 
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as neither too forcibly to puſh out the eruption, nor to 
cauſe it to retreat prematurely. The aliment and drink 
ſhould be moderately nouriſhing and cordial, but ner 
ther ſtrong nor heating: the. patient's chamber ought 
to be kept moderately warm, and he ſhould not be too 
much covered with clothes. It is alſo eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary that his mind be kept cheerful and eaſy, as 
nothing cauſes an eruption to go in ſo much as fear, 
or the apprehenſion of danger. CTY rt 
The patient's food ſhould be weak chicken broth, 
with bread, panada, ſago, groat-gruel, &c. to a gill 
of which may be added a ſpoonful or two of wine. 
If his ſpirits are moderately high, his drink ought to be 
weak; as water-gruel, balm-tea, &c. A decoQtion of 
two ounces of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, and the ſame 
quantity of ſar-ſaparilla in two quarts of water, {weet- 
ened with white ſugar, may be uſed as his common 
drink. When the patient's ſpirits are low, and the 
eruption does not dite ſufficiently, wine-whey, or ſmall 
negus, ſharpened with orange or lemon uice, and made 
ſtronger or weaker at diſcretion, ſhould be allowed. 
When the miliary fever approaches towards a putrid 
nature, the patient's ſtrength muſt be ſupported with 
generous cordials, joined with acids; and if the pu- 
treſcence increaſe, the Peruvian bark muſt be admini- 
ſtered : When the head is affected, the body ſhould be 
kept open by emollient clyſters. | 
.. Courts, The general rule for the treatment of this 
diſeaſe, will be to employ the cool regimen, ſupporting 
the ſyſtem and removing debility by cordials, toms, 
and nouriſhing diet; obviating and counteracting pu- 
treſcency by the bark, wine, and antiſeptics. 2 
If the eruption ſhould not riſe, or if the ſpirits flag, 
the patient muſt not only be ſupported with cordials, 
but bliſters muſt alſo be applied. Some recommend 
bliſters through the whole courſe of this fever; but we 
would not recommend above one at a time, and that a 
{mall one, Where nature flags, and the eruption comes 
and goes, it may be neceſſary to keep up a ſtimulus, 
by a ſucceſſion of ſmall bliſters, If the pulſe, how- 
OY 4 
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the head be affected, it will be neceſſary to apply ſe- 
veral bliſtering plaiſters to the moſt ſenſible parts, as 
the inſide of the legs and thighs, &c. 
All irritations of the bowels are as bad in theſe caſes 
as in the ſmail-pox or meaſles, and even the uſe of the 
moſt gentle clyſters ſhould be very ſparingly admitted. 
Bleeding can very rarely, if ever, be proper in this 
diſeaſe; and frequently does much injury, by weaken- 
ing the patient, and depreſſing his ſpirits. It ſeems 
clear indeed, that this fever is often more of a putrid 
than of an inflammatory nature. 

Though the miliary fever ſhould be occafioned by 
too Hot a regimen, as it frequently is in child-bed 
women, it would be dangerous to leave off that regi- 
men ſuddenly, and have recourſe to a very cool regimen 
and large evacuations. 

If the difeaſe proves tedious, or the recovery flow, 
the Peruvian bark is recommended, which may either 
be taken in ſubſtance, or infuſed in wine or water. 
Like other eruptive diſeaſes, the miliary fever requires 
gentle purging, which ſhould not be neglected as ſoon 
as the fever is gone off, and the ſtrength of the patient 
will admit. i e 


TEE REMITTING OR REMITTENT FEVER. 


THE Remitting fever comes on with nearly the 
ſame ſymptoms as the Intermittent, except that the 
cold and hot ſtages are not ſo violent : when they have 
continued ſome time, they go off, leaving an evident 
remiſſion, whence the diſeaſe has its name, and return 
at uncertain irregular periods. This remiſſion of the 
ſymptoms happens ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes 
later, but generally before the eighth day : it is uſually 
preceded by a gentle ſweat, which ſeems to afford 
the patient much relief, but in the courſe of a few 
hours the fever returns. „ 

. *Cavsgs, Theſe fevers prevail in low, marſhy, and 
woody countries, abounding with ſtagnating water; 
but they prove moſt fatal in places where great * 
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and moiſture are combined, as they are then generally 
of a putrid kind. Though no age, ſex, or conſtitution, 
is exempted from the attack of this fever, it chiefly 
ſeizes perſons of a relaxed habit whoſe habitations are 
low and dirty, who-take little exercife, and breathe an 
impure ſtagnating air. Lt be” bes + 
| SymeToMs. This fever is generally preceded by 
yawning, ſtretching, pain and giddinefs in the head, 
with alternate fits of heat and cold. It is indeed im- 
poſſible to deſcribe all the e aer of the diſeaſe, as 
they vary according to the ſeaſon of the year, the con- 
ſtitution of the patient, and many other circumſtances. 
Sometimes the bilious ſymptoms predominate, ſome- 
times the nervous, and fometimes the putrid. Nor is 
a ſucceſſion of each of theſe uncommon, or even a 
complication of them at the ſame time. ; 
REGIMEN. The diet and medicine in theſe fevers, 
muſt be regulated by the predominant ſymptoms, 
whether they are inflammatory, nervous, or putrid. 
Whatever is of a heating quality ſhould be avoided, as 
this fever is frequently changed into a continual by a 
hot regimen and improper medicine. 
The patient ought to be kept cool, quiet, and very 
clean, A large apartment will be found very falut 
for him, and it ſhould be often ventilated by admitting 
treſh air at the doors or windows. © Vinegar or lemon- 
juice ſhould alſo be ſprinkled on it, and the linen, bed- 
clothes, &c. ſhould be frequently changed. oe 7B 
Curt. To cure this fever, a regular intermiſſion 
ſhould, if poſſible, be procured'; and this intention 
may be promoted by bleeding, if there are any figns 
of inflammation ; but when that is not the caſe, bleed- 
ing ſhould not be attempted, as it will weaken the 
tient, and prolong the diſeaſe. A vomit however 
will ſeldom be improper, and is ſometimes very ſer- 
viceable : twenty or thirty grains of ipecacuanha maß 
be adminiſtered for this purpoſe ; and may be repeated 
once or twice at proper interyals, if the ſickneſs or 
nauſea continues. The body ſhould be kept open by 
clyſters or gentle laxatives, as weak infuſions of ſenna 
and manna, ſmall doſes of lenitive electuary, cream of 


* 
o 


tartar, ſtewed prunes, tamarinds, or the like; but ſtrong 
or draſtic purges muſt be rejected. 
When this fever is brought to a pretty regular or 
diſtinct intermiſſion, the Peruvian bark may be given, 
and it will ſeldom fail to perfect the cure. 

The beſt method to avoid the remitting fever, is to 
uſe wholeſome and nouriſhing diet, to pay the ſtricteſt 
regard to cleanlineſs, to keep the body warm, to take 
| ſufficient exerciſe; and in hot countries to avoid damp 
ſituations, night- air, and evening dews. Where it is 
endemical, the beſt preventive medicine is the Peruvian 
bark, which may either be chewed, or infuſed in 
brandy or wine, &c. Smoking tobacco is ſaid to be 
very beneficial in marſhy countries, to prevent the 
attacks of this and intermitting fevers. 


PART III. 


OF THE SMALL rox, CHICKEN POX, MEASLES, SC Ak. 
LET FEVER, BILIOUS FEVER, PLURISY, &c. 


THE SMALL POX. 


Sr Tos. Of this diſeaſe there are two ſpecies,— 
the Dijtinct, and Confluent. In the Diftinct Small 
Por, the diſeaſe begins with an inflammatory fever. 
It generally comes on with ſome ſymptoms of cold 
ſtage, and commonly with a conſiderable languor and 
drowſineſs. A hot ſtage is ſoon formed, and becomes 
more conſiderable on the ſecond and third day. During 
chis courſe, children are liable to frequent ſtartings 
from their ſlumbers; and adults, if they are kept in 
bed, are diſpoſed to much ſweating. On the third day, 
children are ſometimes affected with one or two epi- 
leptic fits. Towards the end of the third day the 
eruption commonly appears, and gradually increaſes 
during the fourth ; appearing firſt on the face, and ſuc- 
' cefiyely on the inferior parts, ſo as to be completed over 
0 whole body on the fifth day. From the third day 
he fever abates, and by the fifth it entirely ceaſes. 3 
8 | © 
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The eruption appears at firſt in ſmall red ſpots, 
hardly prominent, but by degrees — into pimples. 
There are generally but few on the face; but even 
when more numerous they are ſeparate and diſtinct 
from one another. On the fifth or ſixth day à ſmall 
veſicle, or bladder, containing an almoſt colourleſs 
fluid, appears on the top of each pimple: for two days 
theſe veſicles increaſe in breadth only, and there is a 
ſmall pit in their middle, ſo that they are not raiſed 
into ſpheroidical or globular puſtules till the eighth 
day. Theſe puſtules, from their firſt formation, con- 
tinue to be ſurrounded with a circular inflamed margin, 
which, 'when they are numerous, diffuſes ſome mflam- 
mation over the neighbouring ſkin, ſo as to give ſome- 
what of a damaſk-roſe colour to the ſpaces between 
the puſtules. © „ 3 

As the puſtules increaſe in ſize, the face ſwells con- 
ſiderably, if they are numerous on it; and the eye-lids 
particularly are ſo much ſwelled, that the eyes are 
entirely thut. As the diſeaſe proceeds, the matter in 
the puſtules becomes by degrees, firſt more opaque or 
cloudy, then white, and at length aſſumes a yellowith 
colour. On the eleventh day the ſwelling of the face 
is abated, and the puſtules ſeem quite full. On the 
top of each a darker ſpot appears; and at this place 
the puſtule, on the eleventh day or ſoon after, is ſpon- 
taneouſly broken, and a portion of the matter oozes 
out, in conſequence of which the puſtule is ſhrivelled, 
and ſubſides; while the matter oozing out dries, and 
forms a cruſt upon its ſurface. Sometimes only a 
little of the matter oozes out, and what remains in 
the puſtules becomes thick and even hard. After 
ſome days, both the cruſts and the hardened puſtules 
fall off, leaving the ſkin which they covered of a 
browniſh red colour; nor doth it reſume its natural 
colour till many days after. In ſome caſes, where the 
matter of the puſtules has been more liquid, the cruſts 
formed by it are later in falling off. 5 


. 


On the legs and hands the matter is frequently ab- 
ſorbed; ſo that at the height of the diſeaſe, theſe 
Legit! | | | puſtules 
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puſtules appear empty. On the tenth and eleventh 
days, as the ſwelling of the face ſubſides, a ſwelling 
ariſes in the hands and feet; but which again ſubſides 
as the puſtules come to maturity. When the puſtules 


are numerous on the face upon the ſixth or ſeventh day, 


ſome uneaſineſs in the throat, with a hoarſeneſs in the 
voice, comes on, and a thin liquid is poured out from 
the mouth. Theſe ſymptoms increaſe with the ſwell- 
ing of the face; and the liquids of the mouth and 
throat becoming thicker, are with difficulty thrown 
out; and there is, at the fame time, ſome difficulty in 
ſwallowing, ſo that liquids taken in to be ſwallowed 
are frequently rejected or thrown out by the noſe. 
But all theſe affections are abated as the ſwelling of 
the face ſublides. 
The more exactly the diſeaſe retains the form of the 
diſtinct kind, it is the ſafer; and the more completely 
the diſcaſe takes the form of the confluent kind, it is 
the more dangerous. It is only when the diſtinct kind 
ſhews a great number of puſtules on the face, or other- 
wile, by fever or putreſcency, approaching to the 
circumitances of the confluent, that the diſtinct kind is 
attended with any danger. 
There is not much danger in the mild diſtinct ſmall 
pox, except when the patient is extremely loaded, 
eſpecially about the head and throat. This diſeaſe 
ſometimes lays the foundation of phthiſis, or conſump- 
tion, and obſtinate opthalmy, and frequently, by re- 
moving complaints that exiſted before, it improves the 
bealth and conſtitution. 1 | | 
In the confluent ſmall pox all the ſymptoms above 
mentioned are much more ſevere. The eruptiye fever 
particularly is more violent, the pulſe is more frequent 
and more contracted. The coma, or drowfineſs, is 
more conliderable, and there is frequently a delirium. 
Vomiting alſo frequently attends, eſpecially at the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe. In very young infants, epileptic 
fits are ſometimes frequent on the firſt days of the 
diſeaſe, and ſometimes prove fatal before any eruption 
appears; or they uſher in a very confluent and an 
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ſmall pox. The eruption appears more early on the 
third day, and ſometimes in cluſters like the-meaſles; 
When the eruption is completed, the pimples are 
always more numerous upon the face, and at the ſame 
time ſmaller and leſs eminent. Upon ——— the 
fever ſuffets ſome remiſſion, but never goes off entirely; 
and after the fifth or ſixth day it increaſes again, and 
continues to be conſiderable throughout the remainder 
of the diſeaſe. The velicles formed on the top of the 
imples appear ſooner ; and, while they inereaſe in 
breadth, they do not retain a circular, but are every 
way of an irregular figure. Many of them run into 
one another, inſomuch that very often the face is o- 
vered with one veſicle rather than with a number of 
puſtules. N 1g Vo RED 
The veſicles, as far as they are any way ſeparated, 
do not ariſe to a ſpheroidal or globular form, but re- 
main flat, and ſometimes the whole of the face is of 
an even ſurface. When the puſtules are in any degree 
ſeparated, they are not bounded by an inflamed margin, 
but the part of the ſkin that is free from puſtules is 
generally = and Haccid. ' The liquor in the puſtules 
changes from a clear to an oqaque or cloudy appear- 
ance, and becomes whitiſh and browniſh, but never 
acquires the yellow colour, and thick conſiſtence which 
appears in the diſtinct ſmall pox. The ſwelling of the 
face, which only ſometimes attends the diſtint ſmall 
pox, always attends the confluent kind: It alſo comes 
on more early, and arifes to a greater height, but 
abates conſiderably on the tenth or eleventh day. At 
this time the puſtules or veſicles break and ſhrivel; 
pouring out, at the ſame time, a liquor, which is formed 
into brown or black cruſts, which do not fall off fot 
a long time after. Thoſe of the face, in falling off, 
leave the ſkin' ſubject to a deſquamation or ſcaling, 
which generally produces pittings. oo 2 
On the other parts of the body, the puſtules of the 
confluent ſmall ' pox are more diftin& than on the face; 
but never acquire the fame maturity and conſiſtence 
of pus, or matter, as in the diſtin&t kind. The fall- 
No. 3. 0 "1 __ vation, 
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vation, which only ſometimes attends the diſtinct final 
pox, very conſtantly attends the confluent. In infants 
a diarrhza comes frequently inſtead of a ſalivation. 

In this kind of ſmall * there is often a very con- 
ſiderable putreſcency of the fluids, as appears from 


petechiæ, ſerous, or watery veſicles, under which the 


ſkin ſhews a diſpoſition to gangrene, and form bloody 
urine, . or other hemorrhages; all which ſymptoms 
frequently attend this diſeaſe. In the confluent ſmall 

x alſo, the fever, which had only ſuffered a remiſſion 
4 the eruption to the maturation, at or immediately 
after this period, is frequently renewed again with 
conſiderable violence. This is what has been called 
the /econdary fever, and is of various duration and 


event. 


In the confluent kind the danger is always very 


conſiderable: and the more violent and permanent the 


fever is, the greater the danger; and eſpecially in pro- 
8 to the increaſe of the ſymptoms of putreſcency. 
When the putrid diſpoſition is very great, the diſeaſe 


ſometimes proves fatal before the eighth day; but, in 


moſt caſes, death happens on the eleventh, and ſome- 
times not till the fourteenth or ſeventeenth day. Though 
the ſmall pox may not prove immediately fatal, the 
more violent kinds are often followed by a morbid 
ſtate of the body, ſometimes of very dangerous event. 


; Theſe conſequences, according to Dr. Cullen, may be 
imputed ſometimes to an acrid matter produced by the 


2 85 diſeaſe, and depoſited in different parts; and 
ometimes to an inflammatory diatheſis produced and 
determined to particular parts of the body. 
Dr. Buchan is of opinion, that, * the puſtules, as 
* ſoon as they come to maturity, ſhould be opened.” 
But Dr. Sims, in his Obſervations on epidemical diſ- 
eaſes, ſays, © Allow me to remark on the practice of 
ce thoſe, who recommend the puſtules in the face to 
e be opened, when at the height, that the contained 
„matter being thereby evacuated, the face may not 
* retain any diſagreeable marks. In a fayourable diſ- 
* tinEt pock, this caution ſeems ſuperfluous, there be- 


| ing 
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ing little danger of its leaving any deep impreſſion; 
« and in the confluent malignant kind, when I have 
« ſeen it praQtiſed, it has always given ſuch intolerable 
e ſmart, as muſt wound any perſon not deprived of 
Wo oo: | ws Ci 
_ Cavssxs. It is evident that the ſmall pox was origi- 
nally produced by a contagion ; and that this contagion 
is a ferment with reſpect to the fluids of the human 
body, which aflimilates a great part of them to its own 
nature; and it is probable that the quantity thus aſſi- 
milated is, in proportion. to their ſeveral bulks, nearly 
the ſame in different perſons. Since the introduction 
of this diſeaſe into Europe, the infection has never 
been wholly extinguiſhed. Children are moſt liable to 
this diſeaſe ; eſpecially when over-heated by running, 
wreſtimg, &c. Adults, after a debauch are alſo very 
apt to be ſeized with the ſmall pox. | 

REOGIMEN. When the firſt ſymptoms of the ſmall 
pox appear, people are alarmed, and generally have 
recourſe to medicine, to the great danger of the life of 
the patient; and if convulſions appear, the alarm is 

ſtill greater, as if they announced a primary diſeaſe; 
inſtead of being a ſymptom, and not an unfavourable 
one, of the approaching eruption; as the fits uſually 
go off before the actual appearance of the ſmall pox. 
Shght convulſions are ſuppoſed a favourable ſymptom, 
as it has been obſerved they prognoſticate the diſtinct 
ſorts, and never precede the confluent. | 

During the eruptive fever, the patient ſhould be kept 
cool and eaſy, and allowed to drink freely of ſome 
weak diluting hquors ; as e e balm-tea, clear 
whey, gruels, &c. Inſtead of being wholly confined 
to his bed, he ſhould fit up as much as he 1s able, 


and have his feet and legs often bathed in Juke-warm 
water. | | 


To confine the patient too ſoon to his bed at this 
period, and ſupply him with abundance of warm cor- 

dials or ſudorihc medicines is doubtleſs very pernicious. 
Whatever heats and inflames the blood increaſes the 
fever, and prematurely _ out the puſtules ; which 
N 0 2 | | not 
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not. only. increaſes the number of puſtules, but alſo 
tends to make them run into one another; ſuch as 
have been: puſhed out with too great violence, gene- 
rally falling in before they come to maturity. 

A filthy cuſtom prevails among the inferior claſſes of 
people, of allowing children in the ſmall pox to wear 
the ſame linen during the whole period of that loath- 
ſome diſeaſe. This is perhaps done to prevent their 
catching cold, but it is attended by many ill conſe- 
quences: the linen, by the moiſture which it abſorbs, 
becomes hard, and frets the tender ſkin., It alſo occa- 
ſions an offenſive ſmell, which is pernicious to the 
Patente as well as to thoſe about De: ii, 

Suffering ſeveral children, who have the ſmall pox, 
to lie in the ſame bed, has many ill conſequences ; they 
ſhould: never be even in the ſame chamber, as the 
perſpiration, the heat, the ſmell, &c. all tend to aug- 
ment the; fever, and heighten the diltvels. -.-.... # 

The. food, in the ſmall pox, ſhould be .yery light, 
and of a cooling nature, as panado, or bread bailed 
with milk and water, apples roaſted or boiled with 
milk, or the like. The drink may be a mixture of 
equal quantities of milk and water, clear ſweet whey, 
barley-water, thin gruel, & c. Butter-milk is of an 
opening and cleaning nature, and therefore a very 
proper drink after the pox are full. 

Curt. Little more is neceſſary, during the primary 
fever, than to keep the patient cool and quiet, encou- 
raging him to drink diluting liquors, and bathe his 
feet frequently in warm, water. This is the ſafeſt courſe 
that can be taken with infants, but adults of a ſtrong 
conſtitution and plethoric habit ſometimes require 
bleeding : a full pulſe, a dry ſkin, and other f ptoms 
of inflammation, render that operation a ; but 
when theſe ſymptoms are not urgent, it may be ſafer 
to let it alone. If the Lag is bound, emollient clyſters 
ſhould be thrown in. ne ove 
If a great nauſea or 4; IK to vomit comes on, 
weak camonile tea or warm water ſhould be drank, 
1 order to cleanſe the ſtomach. At. the commence- 

2 ment 
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ment of a fever, nature generally attempts a diſcharge, 
either upwards, or downwards, which, when gently 

romoted, greatly abates the violence of the diſeaſe. 
hough every endeavour, ſhould be uſed, during the 
primary feyer, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent too 


great an eruption; yet, after the puſtules have made 


their appearance, the ſuppuration muſt be promoted by 


diluting drink, and light food, and, if nature ſeems to 
flag, by generous cordials; good wine made into a _ 


negus, with about an equal quantity of water, and 
ſharpened with orange- juice, currant- jelly, &c. is ex- 
tremely proper. Wine whey, ſharpened as above, is 
equally ſalutary in this 5 : but if the patient ſhould 
be over-heated by any of theſe things, the eruption 
would be retarded inſtead of being promote. 


Mhen the riſing of the {mall pox is prevented, as it 


often is, by the violence of the fever, a cool regimen 
ſhould ſtrictly be obſerved, and the patient ſhould be kept 
lightly, covered with bed-clathes: When exceſſive reſt- 
leſſneſs prevents the riſing and filling of the ſmallpox, 

entle opiates, are neceſſary; but they ought N to 
— adminiſtered ſparingly; a tea - ſpoonful of the ſyrup 
of poppies may be given to an infant every five or ſix 
hours, till it has produced the effect deſired. A table- 


ſpoonful to an adult will be about enough. Should 


the patient be troubled with a ſtranguary, or ſuppreſſion 
of urine, a tea · ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirit of nitre may 
be occaſionally mixed with his drink; a plentiful diſ- 
charge of urine being highly beneficial in the ſmall- 


OX. Lott) 6H enn lee Sno 
When the mouth is foul, and the tongue dry and 


chapped, it ſhould be often waſhed, and the throat 


gargled with water and honey, acidulated with vinegar 


or cCurrant- jelly. Pernicious conſequences. enſue when 
a patient has been ſeven or eight days without a ſtool; 
it will therefore be proper when the body is coſtive, 


* 


day, through the courſe of the diſeaſe. 85 
When purple, black, or livid ſpots appear among 
_ the ſmall-Pox, the Peruvian bark muſt be immediately 


to throw in an emollient clyſter every ſecond or third 


ered 
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adminiftered in as large doſes as the patient's ſtomach 
Can bear. If for a child, two drams of the bark in 

powder may be mixed in three ounces of common 
water, one ounce of fimple cinnamon-water, and two 
ounces of the ſyrup of orange or lemon. It may be 
ſharpened with the ſpirits of vitriol, and a table-ſpoonful 
adminiſtered every hour. An adult may take at leaſt 
three or four ſpoonfuls every hour, in the ſame form. 
As this is an important medicine in theſe caſes, it muſt 
be adminiftered as frequently as the ſtomach can bear 
it. Many happy effects are produced by the uſe of 
this medicine; it frequently occaſions the petetiæ or 
purple - ſpots 'to diſappear, and the ſmall-pox, which 
had before a very threatening aſpect, to rife and fill 
with laudable matter. . N 
In this caſe alſo the patient's drink ſhould be gene- 
wus, as wine or ſtrong negus ſharpened with the 
ſpirits of vitriol, lemon-juice, vinegar, currant-Jelly, &c. 
Apples, roaſted or boiled, preſerved cherries, plums, 
and other acid fruits ſhould be his principal food. 

In the lymphatic or chryſtaline ſmall-pox, where the 
matter is thin, and not duly prepared, the bark and 
acids are alſo neceſſary. The Peruvian bark ſeems to 
poſſeſs a ſingular power of aſſiſting nature, in preparing 
laudable pus or matter; and conſequently muſt be 
very beneficial in this, and other diſeaſes, where the 
criſis depends on a ſuppuration. It often happens that, 
where the ſmall-pox were flat, containing in them 
tranſparent matter, and where they had at the ap- 

8 of running into one another, that the Peruvian 
rk, ſharpened as above, changes the colour and 
conſiſtence of the matter, and produces the moſt happy 
effects. of 0 

When the eruptions ſuddenly ſubſide, or as it is fa- 

miliarly expreſſed, frike in, before they have arrived 
at maturity, the danger is very great. In this caſe 

bliſtering-plaiſters muſt be immediately applied to the 
wriſts and ancles, and the patient's ſpirits ſupported 
with cordials. Sometimes bleeding, under the direc- 
tion of a very {kilful phyſician, has a ſurpriſing effect 
eg, | in 
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in raiſmg the puſtules after they have ſubſided; but 
this is not to be attempted without the beſt advice 
reſpecting the propriety of it, or to what length the 
3 can bear it. Sharp cataplaſms, applied to the 
eet and hands, tend to promote the ſwelling of theſe 
parts, and draw the humours towards the extremities. 
Ihe moſt dangerous period of the ſmallpox is what 
is called the ſecondary fever; which generally comes 
on when the ſmall-pox begin to blacken, or turn on 
the face. Moſt of thoſe who fall victims to the ſmall- 
pox are carried off by this feven. 
Nature often attempts, at the turn of the ſmall-pox; 
to relieve the patient by looſe ſtools. When this hap- 
pens to be the caſe her kind endeavours ſhould be 
promoted, and the patient ſhould, at the ſame time, 
be ſupported by food and drink of a nouriſhing and 
_ cordial nature. . , 
If, when the ſecondary fever approaches, the pulſe 
is very quick, hard, and ſtrong, the heat intenſe, and 
the breathing laborious, with other ſymptoms of an 
inflammation of the breaſt, the patient muſt inſtantly 
be bled: the quantity of blood to be taken to be 
regulated by the urgency of the ſymptoms, and the age 
and ſtrength of the patient. If, in the ſecondary fever, 
the patient be faintiſh, the puſtules become ſuddenly 
ale, and there be great coldneſs of the extremities, . 
blidtering -plaiſters muſt be applied, and the patient 
muſt be ſupported with generous cordials. In fuch 
_ caſes wine, and even ſpirits, have been given with 
great ſucceſs, e i Stony . 
It is generally found neceſſary, after the cure of the 
ſmall-pox, to purge the patient; but if, during the 
courſe of the diſeaſe, the Hah: has been kept open, or 
if butter-milk, and other opening drinks have been 
taken freely after the height of the ſmall-pox, purging 
becomes leſs neceſſary, though it ſhould not wholly be 
omitted. b 4115 | | 
For infants, or very young children, an infuſion of 
ſenna and prunes, with a little rhubarb, and ſweetened 
with CONE ſugar, may be given in ſmall an 155 
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till it:operafes: - A child of the age of five or fix years 
may take eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb in powder 
over night, and the ſame quantity of jalap in powder 
next morning. This may be wrought off with water- 
gruel, and repeated three or four times, allowing five 
or fix days to intervene between each doſe. For older 


children, and adults, the doſe ſhould be increaſed in 


proportion to the age and conſtitution. - DSS e 
Parents often deceive themſelves, with a confidence 
that their children are exempt from danger of infection, 
. becauſe they have been in the ſame room, or even in 


the ſame bed, with thoſe who have had the fmall-pox 


upon them. But left too great a reliance ſhould be 
placed on this circumſtance, 'and ſhould prevent the 
adoption of neceflary meaſures, it ſhould be generally 


known that children, n early infancy,” are not ſo liable 


—— to receive this diſeaſe as is commonly imagined ; and 
that a child, who has been expoſed to the influence of 

this diſeaſe without receiving it, or who has even been 
moculated without effect, may in a little time become 


highly ſuſceptible of infection. Med. Admonitions, 


P- 249. 


* 


THE SMALL POX BY INOCULATION. | 


SYDENHAM oraftiſed the preſent cool method of 


treating the ſmall-pox, and wrote in defence of that 
method: Boerhaave propoſed to cure the ſmall-pox, 
without permitting a far 

in 1713, received a letter which gave an account of 
the fucceſs of inoculating the ſmall-pox in Conftanti- 
nople: In 1721, when George the Second reigned 
over Great-Britain, that prince conſented that a trial 
ſhould be made on ſeven condemned criminals, and 
fucceſs attended the experiment. In 1722, many of 
the Engliſh nobility were inoculated ; and, in 1722, 
ſome of the royal family followed their example. 

In 1727, Newman wrote on the ſmall pox by ino- 
culation ; when ſome favoured, and others oppoſed its 


progrels, 


ppuration : and Dr. Woodward, 
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progreſs, and the practice was but little encouraged 
till the courage and ſagacity of Mr. Sutton led him 
into the preſent improved method of communicatin 
the ſmall- pox, and of treating thoſe who are the fubs | 
jects of it; by which he deſervedly acquired an aſfluent ' 
fortune. But the benevolence which accompanied the | 
ſame ſagacity in Baron Dimſdale, led him to teach 
the world the art of relieving themſelves from the 
terrors of the diſeaſe. His method of inoculating for 
the ſmall-pox is the ſtandard of practice, and his plan 
is here principally purſued. Ae DI I. 99% 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that the mere giving of the 
infection , artificially could make any difference in the 
nature of the diſeaſe, was it not that certain precau- 
tions are commonly uſed in the cafe of thoſe who are 
inoculated, which cannot be uſed in the caſe of thoſe 
who receive them naturally. Theſe meaſures, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cullen, are chiefly the following 
1. The chooſing for the ſubject of inoculation per- 
ſons otherwiſe free from the diſeaſe,” and not able 
from their age or otherwiſe to any incidental diſeaſe : 
2. The choofing that time of life which is moſt'favour- 
able to a mild diſeaſe. 3. The chooſing for the prac- 
tice a feaſon moſt favourable to a mild diſeaſe. 4. 
The preparing the perſon to be inoculated, by enjoin- 
ing abſtinence from animal food for ſome time before 
inoculation. 5. The preparing the perſon by courſes 
of mercurial and antimonial medicines. 6: The takin 
care, at the time of inoculation, . to avoid cold, intem- 
perance, fear, or other circumſtances 'which might 
aggravate the future diſeaſe. 7. After theſe prepara» , 
tions and precautions, the chooſing a fit matter to be 
employed in inoculation, by taking it from a 
of a fund conſtitution, and free from any diſeaſe, or 
ſuſpicion of it; by taking it from a perſon who has 
had the ſmall-pox of the moſt benign kind; and laſtly, 
by taking: the matter from ſuch perſon as ſoon as it has 
appeared in the puſtules, either on the part inoculated, 
or any other. parts of the body. 8. The introducing, 
by inoculation, but a ſmall portion of the contagious. 
maatter. 9. After inoculation, the continuing of the 
0 3. * ul vegetable 
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vegetable diet, at the ſame time employing frequent 
purging. 10. Both before and after inoculation, taking 
care to avoid external heat, either from the ſun, arti- 
ficial fires, warm chambers, much clothing, or being 
much in bed; and, on the contrary, expoſing the per- 
ſon to a free and cool air. 11. Upon the appearance 
of the eruptive fever, the rendering that moderate by 
the employment of purgatives ; by the uſe of cooling 


and antiſeptic acids; and eſpecially by expoſing the 


pon frequently to a cool air, at the ſame time giving 
eely of cold drink. 12. After the eruption, the con- 
tinuing the application of cool air, and the uſe of 
purgatives, during the courſe of the diſeaſe, till the 
puſtules are fully ripened. Rt t 
As the common infection may often ſeize perſons 
under a diſeaſed ſtate, which may render the ſmall- pox 
more violent, it is evident. that inoculation muſt have 
a great advantage, by avoiding fuch concurrence. But 
as the avoiding of this may, in the mean time, frequently 


leave perſons expoſed to the common infection, it is 


well worth while to enquire what are the diſeaſed ftates, 
Ahich ſhould reſtrain Am the practice of inoculation. 

Conſtitutions of moſt kinds admit of inoculation 
with ſafety. The ſcrophulous, ſcorbutic, arthritic, and 
corpulent, and even the intemperate, all do well. 
Thoſe who labour under acute or critical diſeaſes, or 
in whom are ſymptoms of great debility, ſhould be 
treated with proper means for the recovery previous to 


their being inoculated. 


Dr. Buchan fays, © Children who have conſtitutional 
«diſeaſes, muft nevertheleſs be inoculated : it will 
te often mend the habit of the body; but ought to be 
ce performed at a time when they are moſt healthy; 
and = accidental diſeaſes ſhould always be removed 
«© before. 135 1 
Though inoculation hath been practiſed with ſafety 
upon perſons of all ages, yet there is reafon to con- 


_ clude that adults are more liable to a violent diſeaſe 


than younger perſons. At the ſame time it is obſerved, 
that children, in the time of their firſt dentition (or 
cutting the teeth) are hable, from the irritation of that; 
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to have the ſmall-pox rendered more violent; and that 
infants, before the time of dentition, upon rocpiring: 
the contagion of the ſmall· pox, are liable to be afflictes 
with epileptic fits, which frequently prove fatal. 
Hence it is evident, that though circumſtances may 
admit and approve of inoculation at any age, yet for 
the moſt part it will be advantageous to chooſe perſons 
after the firſt dentition is over, and before the time of 
puberty. The operation of inoculation may be per- 
formed at any ſeaſon of the year; yet as it is certain that 
the cold of winter may increaſe the inflammatory, and 
the heats of ſummer increaſe the putreſcent ſtate of 
the ſmall-pox, it is highly probable that inoculation 
may have ſome advantage from avoiding the extremes 
either of cold or heat. gt 
In general, the temperate ſeaſons are preferred ; but 

the only exceptionable one is, the hot months in ſum- 
mer; though cold conſtitutions are ſafely inoculated in 
the warmeſt weather. When, inflammatory or putrid 
diſeaſes prevail, they are unfriendly, and, during their 
continuance, inoculation ſhould be omitted. 
Though it has commonly been ſuppoſed, that ino- 
culation derives ſome advantage from the choice of the 
matter employed in it; it is very doubtful, if any choice 
be here neceſſary, or can be of any benefit in deter- 
mining the ſtate of the diſeaſe. It is not indeed pro- 
bable that there is any difference of contagion. pro- 
ducing the ſmall-pox ; for there are innumerable in- 
| ſtances of the contagion. ariſing from a perſon who 
labours under. the diſtinct. ſmall-pox producing the 
confluent kind, and the contrary. Since the practice 
of inoculation hath been introduced, it hath alſo been 
obſerved, . that the ſame variolous matter would in one 
perſon produce the diſtinct, and in another the con- 
fluent. ſmall-pox. It is therefore highly probable, that 
the difference of the ſmall- pox does not depend upon 
any difference of the contagion, but upon ſome differ- - 
ence in the ſtate of the — 45 to whom it is applied, 
or in the ſtate of certain circumſtances concurring with 
the application of the contag io 

It hath been queſtioned by ſome, whether the ge- 
11 | P 2 = > | nuine 
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nuine ſmall- po was conveyed by inoculation? But 
there is in reality much more difficulty in conceiving, 
that a contagious ſubſtance ſhould propagate, inſtead 
of its own, another diſeaſe. Dr. De Haen, amidſt all 
his oppoſitions to inoculation, never ſuppoſed that the 
matter of the ſmall-pox produced any diſeaſe but the 
ſmall-pox itſelf. (OPS te e e e 
The poſſibility of the diſeaſe being again produced, 
in one who has already had the diſeaſe by inoculation, 
is not now ſuſpected by any, except by thoſe wo 
obſtinately reject the moſt e evidence, and even 
the dictates of common ſenſe. | | | 
Many have ſuppoſed that inoculation has an advan- 
tage over the natural infection, by introducing only a 
ſmall portion of ' contagious matter into the body; but 
this is by no means well aſcertained. It is not known 
what quantity of contagion is introduced into the body 
by the common infection of the ſmall-pox ; and it is 
1 the quantity is not great: nor, though it were 
arger than that thrown in by inoculation, is it certain 
what the effects would be. A certain quantity of 
ferment may be neceſſary to excite fermentation in a 
bs maſs; but when that quantity is given, the 
ermentation, and aflimilation, are extended to the 
whole maſs ; and we do not find that a greater quan- 
tity than is juſt neceſſary, either increaſes the activity 
of the fermentation, or more certainly ſecures the aſſi- 
milation of the whole. In the cafe of the fmall-pox, 
a conſiderable difference in the quantity of the con- 
tagion introduced, hath not ſhewn any effects in mo- 
difying the diſeaſe. _ 6 eee TOR; 
The principal advantages of inoculating for the ſmall- 
pox are, that the puſtules can be made to be fewer in 
the face; the marks on the face are not ſo deep from 
the inoculated, ' as from the natural ſmall-pox ; the 
ſecondary fever rarely follows inoculation; meaſures 
can be taken to provide againſt the violence of the 
future fever, and other ſymptoms ; the loathſomeneſs 
and the diffheulty of managing this diſeaſe is greatly 
leſſened, from thoſe which attend in the natural ſmall- 
pox. It is probable that the infection being received 
8 4 445 in 
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in a vital part, in the natural way, may have more vio- 
Tent effects than when communicated by the extremities. 

To communicate the infection, the variolous matter 
muſt be introduced into a ſenſible part; and as the 
ſmalleſt ſenſible quantity of variolous matter ſuffices to 
produce the ſmalkpox, the preſent practice is to make 
two or three ſlanting meifions in the arm, ſo ſuper- 
ficial as not to pierce quite through the ſkin, with a 
lancet wet with freſh matter taken from a ripe puſtule: 
afterwards the wounds are cloſed up and left without 
any dreſſing. 

There is indeed a method: of communicating the 
ſmall-pox, without making any wound or puntture; 
which method may be adopted by thoſe who are afraid 
of a wound: Take a bit of thread, of the length of 
about half an inch, wet it with the matter, and imme 
diately apply it to the arm, about the mid way between 
the ſhoulder and elbow ; then cover it with a piece 
of common ſtickin o-plaiſter, and let it be kept on for 
about eight or ten days. This method will ſeldom fail 
to communicate the diſeaſe. 

Another method :—The point of a needle; or of a 
lancet, may be dipped in the matter of a variolous 
puſtule, and then introduced into the ſkin, juſt deep 
enough to wound it; but it is not neceſſary that blood 
ſhould be diſcharged. 'The needle, or lancet, dipped 
in the variolous matter, will ſerve ſeveral days after 
for communicating the infection. One puncture may 
ſuffice, but ſometimes one is made in each arm, any 
where above the elbow. © 

As the uſe of animal food may increaſe both the 
inflammatory and putreſcent ſtate of the human body, 
ſo it muſt render perſons, in receiving the contagion 
of the ſmall-pox, leſs ſecure againſt a violent diſeaſe ; 
and therefore inoculation may derive ſome advantage 
by enjoining abſtinence from animal food, for ſome 
time before the operation is performed. | 

It is uſual to regulate the diet for ſome ns before 
the diſeaſe be communicated. In children, however, 
much alteration in diet is ſeldom neceſſary, their food 
generally conſiſting of the moſt fimple and who! mu 
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kind; as broth, milk, light pudding, water-pap, white 


meat, mild roots, &c. But children who have been 
indulged with improper food, abound with bad hu- 
mours, and are of a groſs habit of body, ought to be 
put upon a ſpare diet before inoculation: their food 
ſhould be light, and of a cooling nature; and their 
drink ſhould be whey, butter-milk, or the like. 
Ihe beſt preparation 1s, to produce a healthy ſtate 
of the body. If the health is perfect, preparation is 
uſeleſs; if defective, it muſt be reſtored. That par- 
ticular diſpoſition on which a mild ſmall-pox depends, 
is yet unknown, a healthy one comes neareſt to it, and 
could that be aſcertained, perhaps that is the diſpoſition. 
No other medicinal preparations ſeem neceſſary, than 
two or three mild purges, which ſhould be ſuited to 
the age and conſtitution of the patient. 'The ſucceſs 
of inoculators depends more principally on their keep- 
ing their patients cool, and their bodies gently open, 
by which means the fever is kept low, and the eruption 
greatly leſſened. When the puſtules are few, the dan- 
ger 1s ſeldom great; and their number is generally in 
proportion to the fever which precedes and follows the 


eruption. The grand object is to regulate the eruptive 


fever, which may generally be kept ſufficiently low by 
the methods above recommended. | 
With regard to regimen in this diſeaſe, let it be the 
fame as in the natural ſmall-pox. Should any bad 
ſymptoms appear, they muſt be treated in the ſame 
way as directed in the natural ſmall-pox.—Let it alſo 
be remembered, that purging is as neceſſary after the 
ſmall-pox by inoculation, as when it has happened in 
the natural way: it ought not to be neglected. 
Mr. Parkin/on thus addreſſes his readers on the 
ſubject of inoculation.—< Impreſs it on your memory, 
that one in every ten or twenty, has been found to 
die of the ſmall- pox coming ſpontaneouſly, or in the 
© natural way, and but one in two hundred of thoſe 
& who receive it by inoculation : and that of thoſe who 


e have been inoculated from the matter of what is 
« termed the Cow-Por, only one in fourteen hundred 


c have been loſt.” Flager's Fr. 49, | | 
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THE CHICKEN OR SWINE. POX.- 


THIS is fo light a diſeaſe, and 5000 with PR little | 
danger, as ſeldom. to require much medical aſſiſtance. 
It would hardly merit any notice, if it were not apt to 
be confounded with the ſmall-pox, and thus give oc- 
cation to an opinion that a perſon might have the 
ſmall-pox twice in his life; or it ſometimes deceives 
into a falſe ſecurity thoſe who have never had the ſmall- 
pox, and induces them to belieye that oy are ſafe, 
when in reality they are not. 

The patient, being aſſured of his future exemption 
from the effects = the contagion of the ſmall-pox, 
neither avoids: thoſe fituations in which he knows he 
may be within the ſphere of its influence; nor does he 
have recourſe to inoculation, which would either con- 
firm the an he entertains, or inſure his future ſe- 
curity. 

The patient ſuffers little throughout the whole pro- 
greſs of this diſeaſe, except ſome languidneſs of ſtrength 
and ſpirits and appetite, all perhaps occaſioned by 
being confined to his chamber. Medicines are not 
much wanted in a diſeaſe attended with hardly any 


inconvenience, and which in ſo ſhort a time 1s certainly . 


cured of itſelf. 
The principal marks by which tlie chicken x may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the ſmall-pox, are, 1. The ap- 
pearance, on the ſecond or third th from the eruption. 
of that veſicle, or bladder, full of ' ſerum, or matter, 
upcn the top of the pock. 2. The cruſt, which covers 
the pock on the fifth day; at which time thoſe of the 
ſmall-pox are not at the height of their ſuppuration. 
Foreign medical writers ſeldom mention the name 
of this diſeaſe; and the writers of our own country 
hardly ever mention any thing more of it than its 
name. From the great ſimilitude between the two 
enen it 1s probable, that, e of the ſmall-pox, 
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ſome perſons have been inoculated from the chicken- 
pox ; and that the diſeaſe which has ſucceeded that 
operation, has been miſtaken for the ſmall-pox by haſty 
or inaccurate obſervers. | 

All that is neceflary, in general, is to give two or 
three purges after the drying of the puſtules. 


THE MEASLES. 


THIS diſorder appeared in Europe about the time 
that the ſmall-pox appeared; and hath great affinity 
to it. They both came from the Eaſt, and are both 
infectious. The meaſles is an acute diſorder. Dr. 
Mead fays, it is of the peripneumonic or inflammatory 
kind; ſome call it an eruptive fever, of a ſimple in- 
flammatory nature; others rank it as a catarrhal fever; 
Dr. Morton ſays that the ſcarlet fever is the confluent 
meaſles; and Dr. Watſon obſerves, that in the ſmall- 
pox the eruption is critical, but not in the meaſles, as 
there the eruption is merely ſymptomatic, it being well 
known that the cough, the peripneumony, &c. are 
not relieved by the eruption, but moſt generally con- 


tinue after it is over: and further he obſerves, that it 


is a common notion that the meaſſes are a good pre- 
parative for the ſmall- pox, but that the opinion is falſe, 
and that from experience he obſerves it is moſt prudent 
not to inoculate for the ſmall-pox, till at leaſt fix months 


after a bad kind of the meaſles. | 


Ihe meaſles are moſt common in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
and generally diſappear in ſummer. This diſeaſe at- 
tacks perſons of all ages, but for the moſt part children 
are its ſubjects. In large towns it is more fatal than 
in villages. 

This diſeaſe, like the ſmall-pox, proceeds from in- 
fection, and like that affects a perſon only once during 
life. The difeaſe itſelf, when properly managed, ſel- 
dom proves fatal; but its conſequences are Mon very 


SYMPTOMS, 


ED No. 4 


| OF THE MEASLES: oa” 
| SyMmpToMs. In ſore conſtitutions the meaſſes give 
notice of their approach many days before an evident 
invaſion, by a ſmall, frequent, and dry cough, with- 
out any ek ſenſible complaint; though more fre- 
quently by a general uneaſineſs, by ſucceſſions of ſhi- 
vering and heat, and by a ſevere head - ach in grown 
perſons, a heavineſs in children, and often a haarſe- 
neſs ; and by what more particularly characterizes this 
diſtemper, an inflammation, and a conſiderable heat 
in the eyes, attended with a ſwelling in the eye-lids; 
a defluxion of ſharp tears, and ſo acute a ſenſation in 
the eyes that they cannot bear the light: alſo by very 
frequent ſneezing, and a dripping from the noſe. 
Sooner or later a fever manifeſts itſelf, which ſoon in- 
creaſes, a cough comes on, a ſtuffing, with a degree 
of anguiſh, and continual reaching to vomit; violent 
pain 15 the loins, and ſometimes a looſeneſs comes 
on, in which caſe the vomiting is leſs troubleſome. In 
ſome a conſiderable ſweating chiefly prevails. 
The ſymptoms are generally more violent than in 
the milder kind of —— : they uſually increaſe to 
the fourth day, at which time little red ſpots, ike flea- 
bites, begin to appear on the forehead, and other 
parts of the face, which being increaſed in number and 
{ize, run together in cluſters, and form large red ſpots 
of different figures; on the third day theſe ſpots appear 
in ſome,- but in others not till the fifth: theſe red 
ſpots are compoſed. of ſmall red pimples, ſeated near 
each other, and riſing a little higher than the ſurface 
of the ſkin,. ſo that they may be felt upon preſſing 
them lightly with the finger; though they can hardly 
be ſeen. Many af theſe ſpots ſoon joining, form red 
ſtreaks or ſuffuſions, larger or ſmaller, which inflame 
the ſkin, and preduce a ſwelling of the face, whence 
the eyes are ſometimes cloſed: each ſpot of ſuffuſion 
is elevated a little above the face, but in the other 


* 
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parts of the body this elevation is not perceptible eck, 


cept by the roughneſs of the ſkin: this eruption, firſt 
appearing in the face, is 9 extended " ow 
0 reait, 
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breaſt, back, arms, thighs, and legs; and generally 
| ſpreads plentifully over the breaſt and back, and 
ſometimes red effuſions are feen on the breaſt, before 
any thing: = on the face. 

ption, in the meaſles, is not followed by ſo 
n an abatement of the ſymptoms, as in the ſmall- 
pox ; the reachin np and vomiting indeed totally abate, 
but the cough, fever, head-ach, &c. grow more vio- 
lent; the di alty of breathing, the weakneſs of, and 
defluxion upon the eyes, the conſtant drowſineſs, and 
loſs of appetite, perſiſt in their former ſtate. Sometimes 
a bih out vidmiting is obſerved a day or two after the 
eruption, which relieves conſiderably. Sometimes the 
——_ is rehieved by a copious diſcharge of blood 

m the noſe, which greatly relieves the ap on 
in the head, eyes, and throat. 

On the third or fourth day after the firſt appearance 
of the eruption, the redneſs diminiſhes, the p pots dry 
up and fall off in branny ſcales, and the a, — 

face grow rough; but in the other parts of the body, 

the ſpots appear very large and red: in about another 
day, or ſooner or later, according to the malignity of 
the ſymptoms attending, all ſpots are vauiſhed from 
the face, and but few remain elſewhere ; the face and 
limbs, and ſometimes the whole body, has the ap- 
Pearance of being covered with bran ſprinkled over 
them; but this branny appearance is not an attendant 
in ſome ſeaſons. 

On the ninth day from the beginning, when the 
progreſs has been ſpeedy, and the eleventh when it 
hath been flow, no trace of redneſs is to be found, 
and the ſurface of the fkin ſoon ireſumes its alual 
appearance. At the going off of the ſpots, the de- 
fiuction on the eyes increaſes, the fever and difficulty 
of breathing increaſe, the cough becomes more trou- 
bleſome from the defluxion on the lungs, ſo that the 
patient can get no reſt in the day, and very little in 
the night : this bad ſymptom is worſe after too heating 
2 regimen, and when the mrs: have been too 

| warming, 
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warming, which are often employed to promote the 
eruptions; from theſe circumſtances ariſe an inflam- 
mation of the lungs which deſtroys a great number of 
I)hbe bad ſymptoms are often followed by a looſeneſs, 
which immediately ſucceeds the diſeaſe, and continues 
ſeveral weeks after all other ſymptoms. are quite re- 
moved. The looſeneſs is often fatal. Sometimes it 
happens that, after a hot regimen, the eruptions turn 
livid, and then black; but this happens only in grown 
perſons, and, unleſs due bleeding and cooling antiſep- 
tics prevent, it is fatlll]l .. 
If in the courſe of the diſeaſe, or immediately after 
it, ſome conſiderable evacuation, ſuch as the vomiting 
of a bilious matter, a bilious looſeneſs, a conſiderable 
diſcharge by urine, or plentiful ſweating comes on, 
the patient recovers ſoon after the ſpots. dlappear from 
the ſkin ; but ſometimes, for want of theſe evacuations, 
the venom of the diſeaſe is not duly expelled, but is 
tranſlated to the lungs, occaſioning inflammation there, 
with a fever, ona? cough, or other ſymptoms, and 
with them no ſmall danger of life. This outrage is 
uſually leſs vehement than what attends the meaſles, 
but it proves tedious and chronical, and the cough 
reſembles the hooping cough ; but when a cool re- 
gimen hath been uſed, theſe conſequences are rare. 
The meaſles, in their dangerous ſtate, may be con- 
ſidered as a peripneumonia. The favourable: ſymp- 
toms are, a moderate looſeneſs, a moiſt ſkin; and a 
plentiful diſcharge of urine. If the pain in the head, 
which attends in the beginning, continues through the 
various ſtages, it generally leaves ſome bad complaint, 
and, not unfrequently, a gutta ſerena. When the 
meaſles are over, if a cough and hoarſeneſs remain, a 
conſumption is likely to follow. The dangerous ſymp- 
toms are, a ſudden diſappearance of the ſpots, a deli- 
rium, great loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of the extremities, 
reſtleſſneſs, violent vomiting, a continual cough, pro- 
fuſe ſweats, convulſions, a difficulty of ſwallowing, the 
; ſpots turning pale or livid. e ROUT. BOW 
+ . | REGIMEN, 
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Ren E. Ia this, as well as in the fmall-pox, 


- the cool regimen is neceſſary; the food light, and the 


drink diluting: acids, however, are not fo proper in 
the meaſles as in the ſmall-pox, as they tend to pro- 
voke the cough. Small beer, though proper in the 
ſmall-pox, is improper in the meaſles. - The moſt ſuit- 
able ſiquors are decoctions of liquorice, with marſh- 
mallow roots and ſarſaparilla, en of linſeed, or 
of the flowers of elder, barley-water, balm- tea, clari- 
fed whey, and the like. If the patient be coſtive, 
theſe may be ſeaſoned with honey; or, if that ſhould 
not agree with the ſtomach, a little manna may occa- 
ſionally be added. | (1 
+= CuRE. Ihis being an inflammatory diſeaſe, with- 
out any critical diſcharge of matter as in the ſmall-pox, 
bleeding is generally neceſſary; eſpecially when the 
fever runs high, with difficulty of breathing, and great 
oppreſſion of the breaſt. | | 11 585 

2] Bleeding ſeldom fails to be a firſt ſtep towards relief 
in this diforder. If the ſymptoms indeed are very mild, 
this «1 ion is not neceſſary; but if the heat is con- 
ſiderable, the breathing much affected, or the breaſt 
ſeems oppreſſed, blood muſt immediately be taken 
away, and bleeding may be repeated at any time of 
the diſeaſe, if the pulſe is hard, and other ſymptoms 
ſeem to require it. When ſymptoms are violent, there 
is danger of an inflammation of the lungs; therefore, 
whether the eruptions have already appeared, are al- 
ready out, or on the decline, the lancet muſt not be 
ſpared. This remedy may be employed at any time 
in the courſe of the diſeaſe, or after the ordinary courſe 
of it is finiſhed. It is to be employed more or leſs, 
according to the urgency of the ſymptoms of fever and 
cough, and generally may be employed very freely. 

. Bathing the feet and legs often in luke- warm water, 
not only tends to abate the violence of the fever, but 
- to promote the eruption. Vomiting frequently relieves 
the patient: when there is a tendency this way, it 

ſhould be promoted by drinking luke-warm water, or 
weak camomile tea. R N 
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The cough and hoarſenęſs with dryneſs of the throat, 
and difficulty of breathing, are beſt reheved by cauſmg 
the patient to hold his head over the ſteam of warm 
water, and draw the ſteam into his lungs. The dry 
cough may be alleviated by the large uſe of demulcent 
pectorals, mucilaginous, ' oily, or ſweet.” For mode- 
rating and quieting the cough in this difeafe, opiates 
certainly prove the moſt effectual means, whenever 
they can be ſafely employed. For children, the ſyrup 
of poppies is ſufficient : a tea - ſpoonful or two may be 
occaſionally given, according to the age of-ke patient, 
or the violence of the ſymptoms. | 15 
The bark is of ſingular advantage in this diſeaſe; 
and after bleeding, and rendering the bowels ſoluble, 
its uſe may be begun the firſt days of the diſeaſe; it 
much relieves the hoarſeneſs, cough, and many other 
ſymptoms. If purple or livid ſpots appear, the bark, 
with vitriolic, or any of the dulcified mineral acids, 
will be abſolutely neceſſary. Dr. Cameron obſerves, 
that the coming on of bad ſymptoms, after the difap- 
pearing of the meaſles, is owing to the retroceſſion of 
the morbid acrimony ; and that they may be prevented 
by giving ſmall doſes of the bark in ſubſtance, with a 
little watery extract of myrrh in cinnamon water; thus, 
he ſays, the fever and cough will ceaſe on the ſeventh 
day, but the efferveſcence continues on the face till 
the twelfth, becauſe the bark prevents the retroceſhon 
of the morbid matter. Th een 
If the fever ſhould aſſume new vigour, at the turn 
of the diſeaſe, and there appears danger of ſuffocation, 
the er ſhould be bled according to his ſtrength, 
and bliſtering-plaiſters ſhould be applied to prevent the 
load from being thrown on the lungs, where, if an 
inflammation ſhould fix itſelf, the patient would be in 
imminent danger. e Mo > Sk 
A looſeneſs coming on in the beginning, or any 
other period of this diſeaſe, is uſeful 15 it is moderate; 
but if it ſeems to affect the ſtrength of the patient, it 
muſt not totally be neglected, nor yet checked very 
ſuddenly; bleeding is generally neceſſary, in this cal | 
7 NY | * TT 
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and ſmall doſes of rhubarb may be given with ſaffron 
and the teſtaceous powders. 

If the meaſles fa ddenly diſappear, pac the * 
method which we have recommended when the ſmall 
pox recede. The patient muſt be ſupported with 
wine and cordials. Bliſtering-plaiſters muſt be ap 
to the legs and arms, and the body rubbed all over 
with warm flannel. Warm poultices may alſo be ap- 
Plied to the feet and palms of the hands. 

When the meaſles are gone off, gentle purging 
ſhould be repeated, or perſpiration mult be kept up 
for ſome days. 

If a violent Local ſucceeds the meaſles, check it 
by taking for ſome days a gentle doſe of rhubarb in 
the morning, and an opiate over night. It theſe do 
7 * it, bleeding ſeldom fails to have that 

If a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and other 
eee a conſumption remain after the meaſles, 
take from the patient ſmall quantities of blood at pro- 
per intervals, as his ſtrength and conſtitution will per 
mit. He ſhould remove to a free air, drink afles' mille, 
and ride daily on horſeback; and he ſhould confine 
_ himſelf to a milk diet and vegetables. A warmer 

climate, if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, will be neceflary. . 
Patients recovering from the meaſles ſhould be par- 
ticular in obſerving a proper regimen. Their food, 
for ſome time, ſhould be light, and taken in ſmall 
quantities, and their drink diluting, and rather open- 
ing, as whey, butter-milk, and ſuch life. They muſt 
not expoſe themſelves too ſoon to the cold air, leſt a 
catarrh, an aſthma, or a <confamption of the —_ 
ſhould be the conſequence. 

Thoſe who die of the meaſles, are uſually en off 
on the ninth or tenth day by a ſuffocation, or by an 
inflammation in the lungs. Some, when the diſeaſe is 
ended, have a looſeneſs, which continues ſeveral weeks, 
and brings on a mortal tabes or conſumption; and 
Sthers have a flow fever, with an Ss and a wel 
ng of the belly, which are Tatal. - 

Ine 
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Ihe meaſles may be inoculated by means of the hot 
ſharp rheum, which diſtills from the eyes, or from the 
blood, or by means of flannels placed under the arm- 
pits, where the effluvia may be imbibed, and this ap- 
plied where a ſmall puncture is made. Tiſſot aſſures 
us, that he practiſed the inoculation of the meaſles for + 
twelve years, and the more he inoculated, the more 
he ſaw reaſon for encouraging others to do the ſame. 
Dr: Home, of Edinburgh, propoſed, by inoculating 
the meaſles, to prevent its mortality, to prevent the 
cough, and to prevent the diſorders which in the na- 
tural way are conſequents of this diſeaſe : and his ex- 
perience manifeſts the advantage of inoculating the 
meaſles, to exceed even thoſe which are obſerved from 
noculating the ſmall-pox. 611/21 Go” RIES) 


THE scARLET FEVER. 


THIS fever prevails moſt in the autumn, and begins, 
like other fevers, with coldneſs and ſhivering, without 
any violent ſickneſs. It is named the Scarlet Fever 
becauſe the patient's ſkin appears as if it was tinged 
with red wine. It ſometimes ſeizes whole families, 
but children and young perſons are moſt ſubje& to it. 
The mild ſcarlet fever is not attended with any great 
danger, inſomuch that Sydenham ſays, he can ſcarce 
account it a diſeaſe. When it is in a moderate degree, 
it may almoſt be left to nature alone, only obſerving 
a good regimen. -. The patient, however, ſhould keep 
within doors, abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, and 
cordials, and drink freely of cool diluting liquors. ' If 
the fever runs high, keep the body gently _ by 
emollient clyſters, or ſmall dofes of nitre and rhubarb. 
If epileptic fits or convulſions come on, which ſome- 
times is the caſe in children and young perſons, the 
feet and legs ſhould be bathed in hot water, a large 
bliſtering-plaiſter applied to the neck, and a doſe of 
the ſyrup of poppies ſhould be adminiſtered to the pa- 
tient every night till he recovers. © 4 | 
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The ſcarlet ſpots after a few days, dry off, and the 


ſkin ſcales away; after which the patient is uſually 
ſoon well: At this time two or three doſes of ſome 
ntle purge are to be given; and if the weather be 
d, the patient is to be confined to his bed for ſome 
days aſterwards, that the tranſpiration may be free and 


uninterrupted. But the ſcarlet fever ſometimes aſſumes 


a ſeverer aſpect, and is attended with putrid or malig- 
nant ſymptoms, in Which caſe it is always dangerous. 
In this caſe the moſt ſkilful phyſicians ſhould be called in, 
Dr. Withering publiſhed a deſcription of this diſeaſe 
in 1778, at which time it was very fatal at Birming- 


ham and the neighbouring villages. It was accompa- 


nied with a ſore throat. ; 

After this diſeaſe the ſkin generally peels off, and 
frequently in pretty large portions. It frequently hap- 
pens that an anaſarcous, or a kind of dropſical men 
of the whole body comes on within a few days after 
the diſappearance of the eruption, and is ſometimes 
difficult of removal. When this diſeaſe is ſucceeded 
by anaſarcous ſwelling, the utmoſt care is required, 
leſt an incurable dropſy ſhould be the conſequence. 


TIE BILIOUS FEVER. | 
WIEN a fever. is accompanied with bilious diſ. 


charges by vomit or ſtool,, whether it be continual, 
mtermitting, or remitting, it is called bilious, and be- 


longs to the claſs of ardent fevers. It is moſt frequent 


and fatal in warm countries, eſpecially where the foil 
is marſhy, and when abundance of rain has been ſuc- 
ceeded by ſultry heat. 0 ET a ty 
The burning bilious fever of the Weſt Indies, called 
alſo: the yellow fever, frequently attacks the Europeans, 


who indulge to exceſs, and are not careful to guard 


inſt the heats. and dews that are common in that 
part of the world. It attacks with a tranſient chillneſs 
and ſhivering, which are ſoon ſucceeded by a burning 
heat all over the body; the pulſe is high and q_ | 
+I * dut 
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but not hard; the eyes are heavy; a violent head - ach 
follows, with a ſtrong pulſation of the temporal arte- 


lies, and a laborious reſpiration, or breathing; a nauſea 


ſucceeds. with bilious diſcharges; the anxiety of the 
patient is very great, and he feels pain in the back 
and loins, and an uneaſy laſſitude in the limbs. 


In this country the bilious fever uſually makes its 


appearance about the end of Summer, and ceaſes to- 


wards the approach of Winter. Thoſe who work 
without doors, lie in camps, or are expoſed to the 
night air, are moſt liable to the bilious fever. 


It ſymptoms of inflammation appear at. the begin- 


ning of this fever, it will be neceſſary to bleed the © . 


patient, and put him upon the cool diluting regimen 
recommended in the inflammatory fever. The ſaline 
draught may alſo be frequently adminiſtered, and the 
r body kept open by clyſters or mild purgatives. 
ut if the fever ſhould remit, or intermit, bleeding will 


ſeldom be neceſſary. In this caſe a vomit may be 


— 


given, and, if the patient's body be bound, a gentle 
purge: the Peruvian bark will then generally complete 
the cure. | „ . 
If a violent looſeneſs ſhould take place, the patient 
ſhould be ſupported with chicken-broth, hartſhorn- 
jellies, and the like. When there is a burning heat, 
without ſweating, that evacuation ſhould be promoted 
by giving the patient a table-ſpoonful of Mindereruss 
Spirit three or four times a day, mixed in a cup of 
his common drink. itte n 1 
When this To! is attended _ the nervous, ma- 
lignant, or putrid toms, which ſometimes h ns 
— be the caſe, the/ patent ſhould be rented: Wothe 
manner recommended under thoſe reſpective diſeaſes.  - 
To prevent a relapſe! after this ray the patient, 
(eſpecially when the autumn is far advanced) ſhould 
continue the uſe of the bark for ſome time after he is 
recovered. He ſhould alſo: abſtain from every kind of 
flatulent food, new liquors, and unwholeſome fruits. 
Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Medical and Experimen 
tal, informs us, that in theſe fevers the powder of 
„ R | columbo- 


it is calle 
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columbo-root given in doſes of ſixteen to twenty grains, 
with vitriolated tartar, from one to two ſcruples every 
four, five, or fix hours, produces both ſpeedy and 
beneficial effects. Dr. Haygarth, of Cheſter, farther 
remarks, that after the prime vie are unloaded of 
their bilious contents, the columbo-root admirably al- 
lays the nauſea, conſtantly attendant on this diforder ; 
and that it anſwers our warmeſt wiſhes, by correcti 


the bile, reſtoring the proper tone of the ſtomach, 


of the whole habit; and that it is an excellent preven- 
tive of relapſes, to which patients in this diſorder are 
peculiarly diſpoſed. * i 


ITIIE PLEURBSY. 


IT has been much diſputed, whether this diſeaſe be 
an inflammation of the Pleura, or of the external coat 


of the lungs. It appears moſt probable, that the in- 


flammation ariſes in the pleura, and ſpreads from thence 
to the lungs. When it is ſeated in the membrane 
called the pleura, which lines the inſide of the breaſt, 
# 2 a true or internal pleuriſy; but when it 
chiefly occupies the external parts, and principally 
affects the muſcles within the ribs, it is called the 
rious or Baſtard pleuriſy. The pleuriſy is moſt 
edominant in the ſpring "AF and prevails among 
labouring people, eſpecially ſuch as work within doors, 
and are of a ſanguine conſtitution, 


.. Cavsss. Its cauſes are cold applied to the ſkin; 


ſudden and great diſtention of the pleura in drawing 
breath; drinking cold liquors after being heated by 
violent exerciſe ; cold northerly winds ; ſleeping with- 
out doors, on the damp ground; wet clothes; plung- 
ing the body into cold water, or expoſing it to the 
cold air, in a ſtate of perſpiration. Generally 1 
whatever obſtructs perſpiration may occaſion the pleu- 


riſy. It may alſo be produced by drinking ſtrong 


kquors; ſtopping iſſues, ulcers, ſweating of the feet, 


or hands, or other uſual. evacuations; the ſudden 


ſtriking 


— 
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. in of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, or any eruption. 


9 ing accuſtomed bleeding qt certain ſtated pe- 
ſometimes occaſions a pleuriſy. It may alſo be 
— on by violent exerciſe, as running, leapin , 
——_— , liftin ng heavy burthens, blows on the 
ant o ſymmetry, or a regular formation of 
bank renders perſons more liable to this diſeaſe. 
SVYMPTOMuSs. This, like moſt other fevers, begi 
with chillneſs and ſhivering, which are followed by 
heat, thirſt, and inquietude, and the other common 
ſymptoms of a fever. After a few hours the patient 
is ſeized with a violent pricking pain in one of his 
ſides, commonly about the ſhort ribs, which ſometimes 


extends itſelf towards the back-bone, ſometimes to- 


wards the ſhoulder-bone, and ſometimes towards the 
fore-part of the breaſt, and this i is attended with fre- 
quent coughing. 

The matter ch the patient ſpits is at firſt fmall * 
in quantity, and thin, and mixed with particles of 
blind but as the diſeaſe advances, it is more plentiful, 
and more concocted, but not without àa mixture of 
blood. The pulſe is remarkably ſtrong, and ſeems to 
vibrate like a tenſe ſtring of a muſical inſtrument; and 
the blood drawn from a vein, as ſoon as it is cold, 
looks like melted ſuet. Sometimes there is little or no 
ſpitting in this diſeaſe, and hence pleuriſies are diſtin- 
guiſhed into moiſt and dry. 

REeciMEN. As in all inflammatory 4 ſo in 
this, too hot a regimen is to be avoided; nor muſt 
the patient be expoſed to the cold air, or drink any 
thing actually cold. The diet ought to be cool, flen- 
der, and diluting. The patient muſt avoid all food 
that is viſcid, hard of — or too nouriſhing; as 
meat, cheeſe, butter, eggs, milk, and every thing that 
is of a heating nature. — things, taken warm, 
are preferable to all others; — hence barley- water, 
or water-gruel, ſweetened with honey, and alſo ſweet 
whey, are very proper. Barley-water with a little 
honey, or 3 is alſo a very proper drink in 
this diſeaſe. But r 

2 i not 
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nat to be drank in large draughts ; the patient ſhould 
be frequently ſipping: them, in order to keep his mouth 
and throat continually moiſt. - The patient's feet and 
hands ſhould be bathed every day in hot water, and 
he-ſhould ſometimes fit up in bed for a ſhort ſpace of 
time, in order to relieve his head; 
As nature generally endeavours to carry off this diſ- 
order by a critical diſcharge of blood from ſome part 
of the body, by perſpiration, expectoration, looſe ſtools, 
thick urine, &c. her intentions ought to be ſeconded 
by leſſening the force of circulation, relaxing the 
veſſels, diluting the humours, and promoting expeCto- 
ration, | HEALS 44 | 
-v CURE, It is well known that when a fever is at- 
tended with a violent pain of the fide, and a quick, 
hard pulſe, that bleeding is neceſſary. When theſe 
{ymptoms come on, that operation ſhould not be de- 
layed ; and the quantity at firſt muſt be pretty large, 
if the patient is able to bear it. A large quantity of 
blood, taken at once, in the beginning of a pleuriſy, 
is much more effectual than repeated ſmall bleedings. 
As ſoon as the diſeaſe is certainly known to be a 
pleuriſy, an adult may loſe twelve or fourteen ounces 
of blood. For a younger perſon, or one of a delicate 
204 oy the quantity ſhould be proportionably ' 
Boerhaave directs a large quantity of blood to be 
let, from a wide orifice, in a large, veſſel, and to fetch 
deep . 8 or cough, to promote its celerity ; and the 
part affected ſhould be rubbed gently at the ſame time 


bl 


and the bleeding continued till the pain remits. : 
If the ſtitch, and other violent ſymptoms continue 
after the firſt bleeding, it will be proper, at the diſtance 
of twelve or eighteen. hours, to take eight or nine 
ounces more. Should theſe: ſymptoms not then abate, 
and the blood ſhews a ſtrong buffy coat, a third, or 
even a fourth bleeding may be neceſſary. If the pain 
of the fide ſhould then abate,” the pulſe become ſofter, 
or the patient begin to ſpit freely, bleeding ſhould not 
be repeated. This operation is ſeldom neceſſary _ 
TH] ; 1 | me 


7 


— 


the third or fourth day of the fever, and ſhould not 
then be performed but in the moſt urgent circumſtances. 
This Huxham confirms by his, own experience, and 
adds, that, after the fourth day, bleeding is not ſaſe: 
he likewiſe recommends fomenting the part, which 
often eaſes the pain, and terminates the diſeaſe: but 
it it is obſtinate, he recommends flight ſcarifications, 
then cupping, and afterwards a bliſter on the ſame 
place; which has been ſucceſsful when the uſual me- 
thods failel. C 
There are many ways of thinning the blood without 

bleeding. Fomentations have a very good effect; 
they may be made by boiling a handful of elder 
flowers, camomile, and common mallows, or any other 
ſoft vegetables, in a proper quantity of water: The 
herbs may be put into a flannel bag, and applied warm 
to the ſide; or flannels, after being dipped in the de- 
coction, and wrung out, may be applied to the part a- 
fected as warm as the patient can eaſily bear: as they 


grow cool, they muſt be changed, care being taken to 


prevent the patient's catching cold. A bladder, filled 
with warm milk and water, has been often applied to 
the ſide for this purpoſe, and found very uſefu. 

Fomentations eaſe the pain, relax the veſſels, and 
prevent the ſtagnation of the blood. 0+ hays 

Topical, or local bleeding, often affords benefit in 
this diſeaſe. It may be performed by applying leeches 

to the part affected, or more certainly and expeditiouſly. 
by cupping. 1 r 
Leaves of various plants, as young cabbage- leaves, 
&c. may be advantageouſly. applied warm to the fide 
in a pleuriſy. Theſe not only relax the parts, but alſo 
draw off a little moiſture, and may perhaps prevent 
the neceſſity of bliſtering-plaiſters, which, however, 
muſt be applied when other things fail. 
When the ſtitch continues, * repeated bleedings, 
fomentations, &c. a bliſtering- plaiſter muſt be laid on 
the part affected, and remain there for two days. This 
procures a diſcharge from the ſide, takes off the ſpaſm, 
and greatly aſſiſts in removing the cauſe of the 3 

* | 
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The patient's body ſhould be kept open, for which 


_ purpoſe emollient clyſters are proper; and he ſhould, 
dt the ſame time, take large quantities of ſtrong di- 
luting, aperient, and antiſeptic liquors : for this pur- 
Poſe take the ſeeds of ſcordium, PIER ge, 
and white hore-hound, each two ounces : boil them in 
two pints of water, with which mix of the oxymel of 
fquills, eight ounces ;/ of nitre, three drams ; and of 
treacle-vinegan, one ounce ;. of this mixture let the 
patient take two ounces, every quarter of an hour, as 
warm as ' poſſible. © 8 

If the fquill ſhould diſagree with the ſtomach, two 
ounces of the oil of ſweet almonds, or, oil of olives, 
and two ounces of the ſyrup of violets, may be mixed 
with as much powdered ſugar-candy, as will make an 
electuary of the conſiſtence of honey. A ſpoonful of 
this may be taken often, when the cough is trouble- 
ſome. If oily medicines are found nauſeous, as they 
— ſometimes are, two table-ſpoonfuls of the ſolution of 

gum ammoniac in barley-water may be adminiſtered 
three or four times a day. | ROT IT 

A decoction of the Seneka rattle-ſnake root, is rec- 
koned by ſome as a kind of ſpecific in the pleuriſy. 

After bleeding, and other evacuations have been pre- 
miſed, the patient may take two, three, or four table- 
ſpoonfuls of this decoction, according as his ſtomach 
will bear it, three or four times a day. 

The eriſis, or height of the fever is ſometimes at- 
tended with very alarming ſymptoms, as difficulty of 
breathi 05 an mregular pulſe, convulſive motions, &c. 
Hence the attendants become frightened, and act very 
zmproperly, by bleeding the patient, giving him ſtrong 
ſtimulating medicines, and the like: not knowing or 

conſidering that thefe are the ſtruggles of nature to 
overcome the diſeaſe, in which- ſhe ought to be aſſiſted 
by plenty of diluting drink. If the patient's ſtrength, 
however, ſhould then be much exhauſted, he ſhould 
be ſupported with frequent ſmall draughts of wine- 


— 
- 
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After the pain and fever are gone, and the patient 


has recovered ſufficient ſtrength, ſome gentle purges 


ſhould be given him. His diet ſhould be light and _ 


eaſy of Hana, and his drink of a n ne, 
as e — &c. | 


'THE BASTARD, oz SPURIOUS PLEURISY. . | 


| THIS diſeaſe, ſays Dr. Fordyce, ariſes nearly . 
the ſame cauſes, is attended almoſt with the ſame 
ſymptoms, and is to be cured in the ſame manner. 
Its difference from the pleuriſy appears in theſe der 

ticulars: it may be produced by external cauſes; a 


ſwelling appears externally, with pain on the parts 


being tauched ; there is ley, pain .on. inſpiration, and 

of conſequence not ſo greaf a difficulty of breathing; 

the cough is for the moſt part dry ; the general inflam- 

mation does not ariſe in ſo great a degree; the lungs 

are not ſo apt to be affected; the patient is never 

ſuffocated; and there is but little danger from ſup- 
uration. 

It is ſeldom or never cured by a ſpitting; but on 
the other hand, fomentations and poultices are applied 
to the part, with much greater affect than in the 
— Furgatives may alſo be uſed with greater 

edom. Fordyce s Elem. 246. 

This ſpecies. of pleuriſy generally goes off Pg keep- 
ing warm for a few days, ing plenty of  Gluting 
Baus n and obern ga n re n. 5 


THE PARAPHRENITIS, OR WI At 
OF THE DIAPHRAGM. | 


IT ariſes from the fame cauſes as the pleuriſy, or 


inflammation of the pleura, The pain is very violent 


and deep-ſeated in the lower part of the breaſt, or 
under the ſhort ribs; or ig between them and 
e the 8 drawn "IE I 
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reſt as poſſible; the breathing is exceſſively quick, 
ſmall, and difficult, and performed principally by the 
muſcles of the breaſt ; the patient is frequently affected 
with ſickneſs and hiccough ; the pulſe is for the moſt 
pat very frequent, ſmall, hard, and often irregular ; 
and there is great anxiety. A convulſive laugh, or 
rather a kind of involuntary grin, is no uncommon 
ſymptom of this diſeaſe. , VV 
Upon the whole, the paraphrenitis, or inflammation 


of the diaphram is nearly connected with the pleuriſy, 


and the medicine and regimen are in all reſpects the 
ſame as in the pleunſy. Let it be remembered that, 
in this difeaſe, emollient clyſters are particularly uſeful, 
as they relax the bowels, and thereby make a deriva- 
tion from the part affected. When a ſuppuration 
happens, it is impoſlible ; fave the life of the patient, 
every method muſt therefore be taken to prevent it. 

Of theſe inflammations in the breaſt, that of the 
pleura near the fore-part of the ribs, and that of the 
lungs are the moſt frequent. | 
9 The inflammation of the pleura is almoſt always 
attended with ſome degree of the inflammation of the 
lungs; ſometimes all theſe parts are inflamed together; 
but moſt commonly only one at a time in the fame 
patient. Woe Fe „„ 

Moſt of the fymptoms of a pleuriſy attend an in- 
flammation of the lungs; only in the latter the pulſe 
is more ſoft, and the pain leſs acute; but the difficulty 
of breathing and oppreſſion of the breaſt, are generally 
2 The regimen and medicine being in all re- 
petts the fame in the true peripneumony, or inflam- 


mation of the lungs, the reader is referred to the 


treatment of that diſeaſe, 


A PERIPNEUMONY, oz INFLAMMATION 
ROE OF THE LUNGS. | 


THIS is ſometimes a primary diſeaſe, and fometimes 


It is the *. of other diſeaſes, as a quinſey, 


Pleuriſy, &c. It proceeds from the ſame cauſe as the 


pleuriſy q 


of viſcid and ſtimulating ſubſtances, ſuch as ſmoked + 
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pleuriſy, viz. an obſtructed perſpiration from cold, 5 wet 
clothes, &c. The exciting cauſes may be, full meals 


and ſalted meats, joined with ſpiceries; drinking freely 
of fermented” or ſpirituous liquors, violent and long“ 
continued exerciſe, and the ſudden tranſition front 
extreme heat to cold. The pleuriſy and peripneumony 
are often- complicated ; and the diſeaſe is then called a 


hleuro-peripneumony. 
If the diſeaſe proceeds 


from viſcid phlegm or matter,. 


obſtructing the veſſels of the lungs, it is named the 
ſpurious peripneumony ; if from a thin acrid defluxion 
on the lungs, it is called a catarrhat peripneumony. 


The robuſt and florid are moſt expoſed to attacks of 


this diſeaſe. 


citing caufes, are more ſübject to this malady than 
young perſons are more liable to it than 

: & ; Th | fy 5 f | n + , 15 5 

SYMPTOMS. This diſeaſe generally eommences with 


females; and 


the aged. 


Males,” from meir greater ſtrength of 
fibre, and from their being more expoſed to the ex- 


ſhivering, to which a conſiderable heat ſucceeds: the 
pain coming on and increaſing with the heat. Moſt 


of the ſymptoms of a pleuriſy, in ſome degree, attend 


an inflammation of the lungs. i 

REkGIMEN and Curt. Great abſtinence is neceſſary 
in this diſeaſe ; ſince, in proportion to the nouriſhment 
taken in, will be the increaſe of the blood, and con- 
ſequently of the diſeaſe. Nothing but watery drinks, 
as barley-water, toaſt and water, pectoral drink, &. 
rendered pleaſant by the mildeſt vegetable acids, ſhould 
be allowed, till the violence of the diſeaſe is ſubdued ; 
and even then the lighter kinds of, nouriſhment, as 
panada, &c. ſhould be cautiouſly and ſparingly admi- 


niſtered. The drinks may be taken often in ſmall 
quantities, but they never muſt be entirely col. 
For the cure of this diſeaſe, large evacuations. are 
generally required: that which is particularly beneficial, 
Is the taking away of blood in a conſiderable quantity, 
a large orifice, from the arm; and even to- 


and from a 


PR bleeding, by leeches, I may be neceflary. But 
0 O. 4. 2 "Ya | N ' *, ob Anau 0 bY N 418 b 
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ſuch evacuations may - inflprope by * 2 will be ſuſhi- 
cient to aſſiſt the expectoration by Tome of the ſharp 
medicines, as the ſolution of gum ammoniac with oxy- 
mel of ſquills, &c. Bliſtering plaiſters have generally 
a good effect, eſpecially if applied pretty early. ; 
If che patient does not ſpit, he muſt be bled accord- 
ing as his ond will permit, and take a gentle purge. 
His body may afterwards be kept open by clyſters, 
and the expectoration promoted by taking, two table- 
nfuls of the ſolution mentioned above, about every 


four hours. 


When an inflammation of the breaſt does not yield 
to bleeding, bliſtering, and other evacuations, it uſually 
ends i in a ſuppuration, which is more or leſs — * 
from its ſituation. When this happens in the pleura, - 
it ſometimes breaks outwardly, and the matter is diſ- 


charged by the wound: but when: the ſuppuration 
5 — * Ka within the ſubſtance of the lungs the 

may be diſcharged by expectoration. Should the mat- 
ter float in the cavity of the breaſt, between the pleura 


matter 


and the lungs, it can only be diſcharged by an inciſion 


made between the e r 1a ng and opera 
tion. cet 


t 12 
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Or CONSUMPTION, THE ERVSIPELAS, INFLAM- 
©. *MATION OF THE RAIN, EY An... 


OF A CONSUMPTION, on PHTHIS!S. | 
- HE. Greek word phthiſis, ſig ifies corruption, but 


5 it. is. only uſed to expreſs that kind which cauſes a 


conſumption. of, the whole, body; and generally only 


that conſum TY 5 the body, * hatl for its cauſe 
an abſorp 


of purulent matter from the lungs, This 


: Meder 1s. Nr Mica), yet inflammatory; and ny only 
| Chronical diſorder "that is ſo. f 


5 . 
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Ine ſeat of the true phthiſis,-or conſump tion ig in 
the lungs; not in the blood-veſſels there, 7 * the air- 
veſſels.” Sometimes one obe 1 is — and et 
times both. 7 n 1145 5293 

A . is a 1 or N of the . 
bodyy from an ulcer, tubereles, or concretions of _ g 
5 lung an empyema, a nervous atrophy;-or a c 255 
Do period of life, from childhood to old age itſelf 

is exempt from this diſeaſe ; but the moſt frequent ſubs 

jecte of it are, the young and the middle aged. 
Ceavsxs. The perſons moſt liable to conſumptions | 
are thoſe of a fair complexion, fine and foft ſkin,*florid 
cheeks, and a ſlender make; with high cheek-bones, 
hollow-temples, long neck, and narrow cheſt. To 
theſe marks we may add, that of Hound teeth, which, 
as the diſeaſe advances, uſually become of a milky- 
white colour, and more or leſs tranſparent. Of thoſe 
who are carried off by:thiis diſeaſe, Dr. Simmons aſſerts, 
the greater number will be found never to have had a 
carious tooth. Large veins, thick upper-lip, a weak 
voice, and tendency to hoarſeneſs; and great ſenſibility 
alſo manifeſt a diſpoſition to this diſeaſe. 

_Confined or unwholeſome air is among the cauſes 
of confumption : when that fluid is impregnated oo 
the fumes of metals or minerals, it proves highly in 
rious to the lungs, and often corrodes the tender v Jo . 


of that organ, It is not unuſual for millers, ſtone- 


cutters, and others to die conſumptive, from their being 
. ſo conſtantly expoſed to duſt, which probably produce 
concretions ; and Dr. Kirkland obſerves, that ſcythe- 
grinders are ſubject to a diſeaſe of the lungs, from 
particles of ſand mixing with iron-duſt, - whic among 
_ themſelves they call the grinders rot. 
Thoſe artificers, and others, who fit much, and ge- 
nerally lean forward, or preſs upon the ſtomach and 


breaſt, as Taylors, Shoe-makers, Mantua-makers, Ke, 
are adden the victims of this diſeaſe. Violent exertions 


of the lungs, in ſinging, loud dean &c. 1 | 
the fame me iy. TY, | 1 
| 8 2 „ Violent 
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Molent paſſions, exertions, or agitations of the mind; 
to cloſe an application to ſtudy, giving ſuck too 
long; great evacuations, as ſweating, diarrhæas, dia- 
betes, exceſſive venery; and over-diſcharge of the 
menſtrual flux, the fluor albus, &c. 55 
ITbe ſudden ſtoppage or ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary 
evacuations ; as the bleeding piles, bleeding at the 
noſe, the ſweating of the feet, the menſes, iſſues, 
ſetons, ulcers, or eruptions of any kind. 
The remote cauſes, are, an hereditary diſpoſition, 
weak and flaccid lungs, laxity of the fibres, an ill 
conformation of the breaſt, crookedneſs, a too free uſe 
of ſpirituous liquors, obſtructed reſpiration, or the 
obſtruction of any natural ſecretion, cold winds, a 
vapid putrid air, àa plethora or too full habit of body, 
a defect of blood, ſmall and tender blood-veſſels, &c. 
Wet feet, damp beds, wet clothes, night air, and catch- 
ing cold aſter the body has been heated, cauſe many 
conſumptions. ee | 
Sharp, ſaline, and aromatic aliments, by heating 
and inflaming the blood, often occaſion conſumptions. 
SYMPTOMS. .. Perſons: who fall under the meaning 
of the above deſcription; often remain for a long time 
without feeling any other inconvenience than ſome 
oppreſſion at the breaſt in moiſt weather, or in hot 
apartments. Their breathing is eafily hurried, ſome- 
times by the ſlighteſt motion; and_they become lan- 
guid, paler, and thinner. All this while, however, 
they feel no heat or painful ſenſation in .the breaſt. 
As the evil increaſes, the patient begins to be attacked 
by a flight, frequent, and dry cough, which is 'moſt 
troubleſome in the night. Br Nee) pgs W 
This, however, by proper care, is often relieved; 
and the patient remains in this ſtate for a conſiderable 
time, and even for many years, if he is ſenſible of the 
danger, and careful to guard againſt it by a ſuitable 
manner af living. More commonly, however, we find 
the cough increafing, and ſometimes accompanied with 
more or leſs of catarrh, or defluxion, This is uſually 
PO - aſcribed 
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aſcribed to cold; and but too generally neglected, till 


the diſeaſe becomes alarming by its obſtinacy and its 


effects. This may be conſidered as the beginning, or 


firſt period of the diſeaſe. During this ſtage, the cough 
is ſometimes dry from the firſt; and ſometimes, When 


it ſets in the form of a catarrh, is attended with more 
or: leſs expettoration.of. mucus: = hgh od! goat 

When the diſeaſe has been negleQed, or the at- 
tempts to remove it in the beginning have failed, both 
of which circumſtances but too frequently happen, the 
patient begins to complain of a ſoreneſs, and of {light 
lancinating or ſhooting pains in the | breaſt. The ſore- 
neſs is pretty conſtant, and much increaſed by the 

cough. The pain in the ſide often prevents the patient 
from lying on the ſide affected; and this inability of 
Tying, except on one ſide, frequently occurs when no 


, 


ſuch pain is felt, | 


In this * of the diſeaſe, fluſhing heats are felt in 
the palms of the hands, and ſoles of the feet; the 
breathing is ſhort and laborious; and it is not long 


before the patient begins to expectorate a thin and 
frothy phlegm, or mucus, at firſt in ſmall quantities, 
coughed up with difficulty and ſoreneſs, and now and 


then ſtreaked with blood: this may be conſidered as 


the inflammatory period of the diſeaſe, to which ſuc- 


ceeds the ſuppurative or digeſtive ſtage. In the latter, 
the expeCtoration becomes more copious and bree 
the breath proportionably offenſive, and the he 

conſiderable: an increaſed quickneſs of the pulſe comes 
on about the middle of the day; but the moſt conſi- 


derable paroxyſm of the fever is at night, and at firſt 


continues till towards morning, an till three or 

four o'clock, when it terminates in a ſweat, which 

_ uſually begins upon the breaſt. nen 
As the dieale 


pulſe begins to quicken, but without affording any 
relief to the patient. During the height, we obſerve a 
circumſcribed or limited redneſs of the cheeks, while 
the reſt of the face is pale, and appears as if it were 


not 


ic more 


e advances, the ſweats become more 
profuſe, and ſometimes come on almoſt as ſoon as the 


or} 
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not clean waſhed. The  coſtiveneſs that uſually ac- 
companies the beginning of the diſeaſe, is generally 
fucceeded by a looſeneſs; the ſpitting lefſens, and all 
the pus or purulent matter ſeems to be carried down- 
The waſting of the fat, and the loſs of nouriſhment, 
occaſion the nails to curve inwards,” the hair to fall off, 
and the eyes to ſink in their ſockets. In the mean 
time the legs generally ſwell; till at length death cloſes 
a ſcene which is melancholy to all but the patient him- 
felf, who in, general continues fenfible to the laſt 


moment, and'even- then indulges a vain hope of pro- 


longing a miſerable exiſtence. In ſome caſes a delirium 
comes on towards the cloſe of the diſeaſe. '— 
 REGIMEY. | The beſt adapted diet in conſumptive 

caſes, is milk, particularly that of aſſes. It is indeed 
a proverbial expreſſion, that the beſt phyſician in con- 
ſumptions is a ark: and the beſt apothecary is an aſs. 
It may, however, be remarked, that there are many 
conſtitutions in which this ſalutary nutriment appears 
to diſagree. A propenſity to generate bile, or too 
ſtrong a diſpoſition to acidity, from a weakneſs of the 


digeſtive organs, both merit attention. Whey, eitber 


from cows' or goats” milk, appears to be more ſuitable 
in the former caſe; and for correCting acidity, lime- 
Water may be added to the milk. „ 
Aſſes milk, in this diſeaſe, is reckoned: preferzble to 
any other, but the difficulty and expence of procuring 
a ſufficient quantity to prove effectual, deter many 
from having recourſe to it, and others from continuing 
the uſe of it for a reaſonable time, in order to give it 
a fair trial. Aſſes milk ſhould, if poſſible, be drank 
in its natural warmth, and, by a grown perſon, in the 
quantity of half a pint three or four times a day. Very 
extraordinary effects are often produced hy afles' milk 
in obſtinate coughs, which threatened a conſumption 


of the” lungs. If it ſhould happen to purge, it may 
be mixed with old conferve of roſes, or' the powder 


” £1 
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| Milk has been the diet propoſed in every age, at 
eaſt. ſince the time of Hippocrates. Womens milk, 
eſpecially if dran from the breaſt by the patient, is 
to be preferred to all others. Could this be obtained 

in ſufficient quantity, ſays Dr. Buchan, Vve would 
« „ it in preference to any other. It is bet- 
« ter if the patient can ſuck it from the breaſt, than to 
e drink it afterwards. I know a man who was reduced 
to ſuch a. degree of weakneſs in a conſumption, as 
not to be able to turn himſelf in bed. His wife was 
dat that time giving ſuck, and the child happening to 
« die, he ſucked her breafts, not with a view to'rea 
* any advantage from the milk, but to make her eaſy. 
„Finding himſelf, however, greatly benefited by it, he 
« continued to ſuck her till he became perfetly well, 

* and is at preſent a ſtrong and healthy man.. 
Cows' milk is more readily obtained than any W 
and, in the abſence of aſſes milk, may be rendered 

lighter and more ſalutary by adding to it an equal 
quantity of barley- water, or letting it ſtand for ſome 
hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. 

: Dr. Buchan ſays, If the milk ſhould, noewick- 
< ſtanding, prove heavy to the ſtomach, a ſmall quan- 

« tity of brandy or rum, with a little ſugar, may be 

« added, which will render it both more light and 
*< nouriſhing.” It ſeems clearly, however, that the late 
Dr. Fothergill was of a different opinion, When he ſaid, 

« There is one uſual addition made to milk, which; I l 
think, ſhould be either wholly proſcribed, or the moſt 

* expreſs directions given concerning it; I mean, the 
common addition of brandy or rum to aſſes or cows* = 
milk. Ardent ſpirits occaſion the milk to diſagree, 
and augment the diſeaſe.” . 

Milk affords" a mild nouriſhment, 4 blunts the 
acrimony of tze Juices. Whey is always of ſingular 
advantage, and particular intentions might be carried 
on by feeding the aſs, goat, or cow, with ſuch | 
tables as moſt conduced to effect the defign of de 


preſcribers, or 8 milk 1 Yo: neg? with infuſions. 
of 9210 herbs. | | 


Dr. Temple | 
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Dr. Temple ſays, A diet principally of milk and 


- © vegetables, muſt be ordered; but it does not appear 
© that animal food is to be prohibited, eſpecially if it 
does not heat or aggravate the ſymptoms. Shell-fiſh, 
d elpecially oyſters, lobſters, and crabs are proper food; 
< butter-milk ſhould be freely taken, and the lichen 
* Hlandicus is recommended, as producing beneficial 
< effects, even in the advanced ſtage of the diſeaſe.” 
Temple's Pract. of Phyfic. 11442424. 
And Dr. Simmons obſerves, that, the patient's 
< taſte ſhould be conſulted; and ſays, that mode- 
* rate uſe of animal food, where the ſalted and high- 
* ſeaſoned kinds are avoided, is not to be denied. 
- © Shelb-fiſh, particularly oyſters, are uſeful, as well as 
c {nails ſwallowed whole, or boiled in milk.“ th 
Change of air, ſometimes even from good to bad, 
is of great conſequence in all chronic difeaſes of the 
lungs. In conſumptive caſes, however, the air of all 
large cities is found to be injurious. 1 
N Gentle exerciſe is highly ſerviceable, either in an 
open carriage or on horſeback; and it will be moſt 
efhcacious when it is taken, in progreſſive journies, 
through different parts of the kingdom. tf ns 
_ Horſe exerciſe, however, ſeems to be chiefly bene- 
ficial in thoſe caſes, where conſumption is a ſecondary. = 
diſeaſe; It may alſo be uſeful in obyiating an attack 
of phthiſis, or in carrying off a dry huſky cough in a 
perſon of a conſumptive habit, when there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that no tubercles are yet formed. On the 
other hand, in the confirmed phthiſis, or conſumption, 
when the lungs are inflamed or ulcerated, much or 
violent exerciſe will be improper; and there have been 
inſtances where the death of the patient was evidentl/ 
haſtened by it. Riding on horſe-back agitates the 
viſcera more than walking, and is therefore preferable 
to it in many chronic diſeaſes; but when a preterna- 
tural determination to the lungs has taken place, it 
Will be Fable to increaſe the evil. 
Ha patient is 'enfeebled, and rides in cold wet 
Weather, he will rather be injured by it: if, in other 
e N more 
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more favourable ſeaſons, he is fatigued after riding, 
his breathing is thereby rendered more frequent and 
difficult, his ſkin parched and dry, the palms of his 
hands hot, his cheeks fluſhed, his tongue dry, and 
it he perceives a greater inclination to drink than to 
eat, a more gentle. exerciſe .muſt be uſed ; riding on 
horſe- back muſt be continued no longer. In all caſes, 
riding ſhould be over before dinner. _ 9 75 

If, after the exerciſe of riding, the patient's ſpitits 
are more gay, his appetite ſomewhat excited, his 
breathing is eaſy, his ſkin cool and ſoft, he may con- 
tinue to ride whenever the weather will permit. 

Sailing is much recommended: a pretty long voyage 
has frequently cured a conſumption, after the patient 
was, to all appearance, in the laſt ſtage of that diſeaſe, 
and where medicine had proved ineffectual. With 
this view, the patient ſnould change his climate with 
the ſeaſons, going to the ſouthern parts of the conti- 
nent in the autumn; and returning to England or the 
moſt northern parts of the continent in the ſummer. 
This will be particularly adviſeable, as he will, by this 
meaſure, unite the advantages of change of climate 
with thoſe derived. from progreſſive journies. MY 
If circumſtances or inclination keep the patient in 
England, he ſhould by all means go to ſuch places in 
the ſpring, as are dry, and ſheltered from the north- 
eaſt winds; and in ſummer to more elevated and airy 
iu 71 1b 5 4511 acti NS 

It is not ſufficient that the patient breathes air that 
is freſh, and untainted with.noxious yapours ; it is alſo 
neceſſary that the atmoſphere, to which he is expoſed, 
be temperately and uniformly warm. At the approach, 
therefore, of cold weather, the patient ſhould remove 
to.a warmer climate; varying the ſituation, according 
as the viciſhtudes of the ſeaſon may render it neceſſary. 
The advantages to be derived from a change of  cli- 
mate, in theſe caſes, are ſo great, that, when joined 
with due reſtrictions as to diet, it ſometimes accom- 
Pliſhes a cure, in caſes where medicine alone would 
have been of no avail. ' ; 1047 e 
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Rice and milk, or barley and milk boiled, with 4 
little ſugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits, roaſted, 
baked, or boiled, as gooſeberry and currant tarts, 
roaſted apples boiled in milk, &c. are alſo proper. 
The jellies, conſerves, preſerves, 8c. of ripe ſub- acid 
fruits, ſhould be eaten freely, and currant jelly, con- 
ferve of roſes, preſerved plums, cherries, &c. Good 
air, proper exerciſe, and a diet conſiſting chiefly of 
theſe and other vegetables, with milk, 1s the only courſe 
that can be depended on in a beginning conſumption. 
A patient who has ſtrength and reſolution to perſiſt in 
this courſe will not often be diſappointed of a cure. 
Should the patient's ftrength and ſpirits flag, he 
ſhould be comforted with nourifhing jellies, ſtrong 
broths, &c. and his food and drink ſhould be taken 
in fmall quantities, leſt an overcharge of freſh chyle 
ſhould oppreſs the lungs, and too much quicken the 
circulation of the blood. 9 
Nothing ſhould be ſuffered that might tend to cauſe 
2 gloom or melancholy to affect the mind of the patient; 
it thould be the buſineſs of all about him to promote 
cheerfulneſs and eaſe. Conſumptions often originate, 
and are always aggravated by brooding over real, or 
perhaps, imaginary calamities. 
A remark made by Dr. Fothergill is too judicious 
to be omitted in an account of this diſeaſe. It is, that 
« young delicate females, from the age of fifteen, or 
te ſixteen, and upwards, are often ſubject to conſump- 
* tions. When the diſeaſe has advanced conſiderably, 
* the menſes, if they have made their appearance, 
« moſt generally ceaſe. This alarms their female 
« friends, and they call upon the phyſician to uſe his 
e utmoſt endeavours for reſtoring the diſcharge ; be- 
e eving the ceſſation of it to be the immediate cauſe 
* of the phthiſical complaint. Induced by their ſoli- 
cr citations, medicines have ſometimes been adminiſtered, 
_« that, without obtaining this end, have tended to 
e aggravate the diſtemper. This deficiency is often of 
< no real diſad vantage in theſe: caſes ; and in many the 
*© eyacuation would prove injurious, by dithiniſhing the 
> DS J | 2 | 1 
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« ſtrength, which is already too much impaired. Even 
« fmall bleedings, at the regular periods, have often, 
done more harm than good. A ſudden ſuppreſſion 
e may require bleeding; but when the evacuation fails 
through want of ſtrength, and from poverty of blood, 
the rene wal of it increaſes the diſeſe . 
When the cough ſets in the form of à catarrh, and 
appears to be occaſioned by an increaſed ſecretion, 
of a thin faltiſh irritating mucus, all judicious practi- 
tioners agree in recommending an attention to regimen; 
the free uſe of diluting liquors, mild emulſions, ſmall 
_ doſes of nitre, the taking away a few ounces of Jlood 
it there be much inflammation, the inhaling the ſteams 
of warm water, and the occaſional uſe of ſuch. a doſe 
of elixir paregoricum as will allay the. irritation, and 
promote a gentle moiſture on the ſkin... Theſe methods 
will generally be found efficacious, eſpecially if the 
patient's chamber is of a moderate, temperature, and 
he carefully avoids expoſure to a cold, damp, or raw 
air, till the complaint is removed. In caſes in which 
the cough bas been obſtinate, and the inflammatory 
{ymptoms conſiderable, Dr. Simmons has often expe- 
rienced the great advantages of the warm bath. When 
this is had recourſe to, the patient ſhould remain in it 
only a very few minutes, and go ſoon afterwards: to 
bed; but not with a view to force a ſweat by an in- 
creaſed weight of bed-clothes, as is too often injudi- 
ciouſly practiſed. 175 iel eh 
Perſons of a conſumptive babit, who have had an 
attack of this kind at the beginning of winter, are par- 
ticularly liable to a return of the complaint during the 
continuance of the cold ſeaſon, on the ſlighteſt occaſion, 
and with greater violence: a relapſe is therefore care- 
fully to be guarded againſt; and nothing will be found 
to do this more effectually than the uſe of ſocks and a 
flannel under waiſtcoat. 5 
The uſe of flannel or rather fleecy hoſiery, has been 
condemned by ſeveral medical writers, as increaſing 
the inſenſible perſpiration; but in the preſent caſe, 
to ſay nothing of ſome. others in which, it may not be 
| JR: < 7-5 Us 56 uſefyl 
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uſeful, it will in general be found to have the beit 
effects. It will prevent a too great determination to 
the lungs, and ſhould not be left off till the approach 
JJ ĩ Eo 0. 9 . 
In ſome few inſtances in which flannel was found 
to have a diſagreeable effect, a piece of dimity, worn 
over the breaſt next the ſkin, prevented the return of 
colds and coughs in perſons of a delicate habit, who 
had before been liable to them on the ſlighteſt occaſions. 
In theſe caſes, circumſtances that are ſeemingly of the 
moſt trifling nature become of importance. 5 

Dr. Fothergill obſerves, that the moſt benefit is ob- 
tained from medicine in the very beginning of the 
diforder; a cough is firſt excited by acrid ſerum, or 
by an inflammation ; the acrid ſerum, if not ſoon di- 
verted, will cauſe an inflammation ; and if this inflam- 
mation terminates any other way than by a timely 
reſolution,” though the immediate conſequences are 
ſeemingly ſmall, they prove inſurmountable, and pro- 
ceed to a fatal iſſue. Though the inflammation ends 
in ſmall tubercles, which with much caution may not 
diſturb for many years, yet ſmall irregularities, and that 


want of care which is obſerved in moſt till it is too 


late, ſubject them to the worſt effects. 


In the catarrhal cough, many practitioners are too 
eager to adminiſter the Peruvian bark, with the view, 


as they term it, of bracing up the patient; but this 
never fails to increaſe the cough, and of courſe to do 
great and very often irreparable miſchief. The oily 
remedies ſeldom fail to exaſperate this cough, which 


at firſt is dry, frequent, and often extremely violent, 


but which ſeldom fails to give way to one or two 
gentle pukes, and the occaſional uſe of mild purges. 
The cough, as in other caſes, often continues from 
habit, after the cauſe that gave riſe to it has been re- 
moved, and may then be checked by opiates. 
The cough, in the firſt ſtage of a conſumption, may 
ſometimes be appeaſed by bleeding ;* and the follow- 
ES OR " 0p | ing 

In bleeding, however, the greateſt caution and prudence are 
neceflary, as, beyond all doubt, many have fallen victims to an in- 

a 5 tempe rate 


infu 
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ing medicines will promote expectoration. Take freſh 
ſquills, gum-ammoniac, and powdered cardamum ſeeds, 
of each a quarter of an ounce; beat them together in 
a mortar, and add a little of any kind of ſyrup. Form 
this compoſition into pills of 'a moderate ſize, and let 
the patient take four or five of them two or three er 
a-day, according to his ſtomacc. 

The following mixture may Kkewiſe: be · uſed⸗ Take 
lemon-juice, fine honey, and ſyrup of poppies, of each 
four ounces ; let the whole ſimmer together in a fauce- 
pan over a gentle fire, and a table- Ipoonful of it be 
taken whenever the cough is troubleſome. - * 

Acids have a very good effect in this diſeaſe ; as they 
equally tend to quench' the patient's thirſt, and to cool 
the blood. The vegetable acids, as apples;: oranves; 
lemons, &c. are recommended as the moſt proper. If 
a patient ſhould daily ſuck the juice of ſeveral lemons, 
he would find confiderable advantage from it. Acid 
vegetables ſhould be taken in abundance. 

The patient's drink ſhould. be infuſions; of the bitter 
plants, as ground- ivy, camomile flowers, the lefler 
cCentaury, or water trefoil. Theſe infuſions may be 
drank at pleafure : they ſtrengthen the ſtomach, pro- 
mote digeſtion, rectify the blood, quench: thirſt; and 
effectually anſwer all the purpoſes of dilution.” But if 
the patient ſpits blood, his common drink ſhould be 

10 ions or decoctions of the vulnerary roots, plants, &c. 
Various are the opinions concerning the efficacy of 

Briſtol water in this diſeaſe. Dr. Fothergill informs us; 
that he has ſeen many perſons recover from pulmonary | 
diſeaſes after drinking theſe waters, 'whoſe cure ſeemed. 
to be doubtful from any other proceſs; and he thinks 
this circumſtance, added to the general reputation of 
the Briſtol waters in phthiſical caſes, affords ſufficient 
inducement to recommend the trial of them in the 
early ſtage of ſuch b cngne It is, however, —_ 5 


* 


temperate uſe of the lancet, firſt Sanding by Dr. 1 10 The 
ſtrength, the conſtitution of the patient, and the ſtate of the. ſymp- 
toms, muſt be cautiouſly meaſured ; and the Wii ad. repetition 
mul 1 proportioned to them. 8 


the more likely they will be to do good, and be leſs 
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the approach ef à confirmed phthiſis, that patients 
ought to repair to Briſtol ; otherwiſe a journey thither 
will not only be without benefit, but may even prove 
detrimental. Some have imagined that the journey, a 


Petter air, change of ſituation and of objects, have 


ſometimes contributed to the patient's recovery; and 
theſe may doubtleſs be of advantage. It ſeems, how- 
even that the water drank; freſh at the pump, actually 
contains prineiples conducive to the recovery of pati- 


ents affected with Phthiſiceal complaints. It ſeems to 


poſſeſs. 3 flight calearequs ſtypticity, and perhaps the 
air it contains may alſo have an antiſeptic quality. On 
the whole, it appears to be an efficaceous medicine, 
ang is often found of remarkable benefit to conſump- 
tive patients. | wy | | 

Dx. Simmons ſtrongly recommends. a frequent repe- 
tikion of vomits. Many phyſicians have ſuppoſed that 
where there is any increaſed determination to the lungs, 
vomits do miſchief; but our author is perſuaded, that 


_ Inſtead of augmenting they diminiſh this determination; 


ang that much good may be expected from the pru- 
dent uſe of this remedy, than which none has a more 
general or powerful effect on the ſyſtem. If any re- 
medy is. capable of diſperſing a tubercle, he beheves 
it to be vomits. The affectations of the liver, that 
ſometimes accompany pulmonary complaints, give way 
to repeated emetics ſooner than to any other remedy. 
In ſeveral caſes where the cough, and the matter ex- 
peCtorated, the fluſhing heats, loſs of appetite, and 
other ſymptoms threatened: the moſt fatal event; the 
complaints were greatly. relieved, and: in others. wholly 
removed, by: the frequent uſe of emetics, Other ſuit- 
able remedies were indeed employed at the ſame. time ; 
but the relief the patients, generally experienced after 
the emetic, was a ſufficient proof of its ſalutary ope- 
ration. By this, however, our author does not mean 
that vomits will be uſeful in every period of the diſeaſe, 


or in every patient. In general, it will be found that 


the earlier in the diſeaſe emetics are had recourſe to, 


kely 
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likely to do harm. The caſes in Which this may be 
reckoned improper, are commonly thoſe in Which the 
diſeaſe is rapid in its progreſs ; or in that ſtage of it, 
ear ty there is great debility, with profuſe colliquative 
 tweats. | „ N . 

Dr. Temple, in his Practice of Phy/ic, lately pub- 
liſhed, page 137, ſays, © I muſt embrace this oppor- 
e tunity of ſaying, that I have found the moſt betiefteial 
< effects from the early uſe of emetics, ſo much itifiſted 
* on by Dr. Simmons.” fon, 2 
He further ſays, the earlier they are given in the 
e diſeaſe the better - and, They are to be given in 
** a morning, twice in a week, every other or every 
e day, as the ſymptoms may indicate.” uy 

We may ſtrictly forbid as before-mentioned, the uſe 
of a remedy commonly pteſcribed by people about the 
fick perſon, and that is, rum and milk taken in bed 
in a morning, for ſpirits are on every account permits | 
cious. | 

The propriety of giving opiates in this diſeaſe is a 
diſputed point. From ſome experience, and from the 
report I others, we can ſay, that when no inflam- 
matory ſymptoms exiſted, they have been given with 
very good effect. They have allayed the cough, re- 
lieved the diarrhza, and procured comfortable nights, 
without the ill effects laid to their charge by thoſe who 
object to their uſe. „„ 5 

Concerning the bark, Deſſault long ago obferved, 
that it had been productive of great miſchief in con- 
ſumptive caſes ; and Dr. Fothergill, in a paper pub. 
liſhed by him on this ſubject, very judieiouſſy remarks, 
that the bark is fo far from curing the heCtic ariſing 
from diſtempered lungs, that, according to the belt « 
his obſervations, it not only takes up that time which 
might probably have been better employed in the uſe 

of other medicines, but for the moſt part aggravites 
the diſeaſe beyond remedy. Indeed it will be found, 
by every attentive obſerver, that, whenever pus; of att 
kind of matter excites ati hectic, by being abſorbs 
and carried into the circulation, the bark wi W 
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to exaſperate the complaint, eſpecially if it is accom- 
nied with any degree of inflammatory diatheſis, un- 
leſs the matter has a free outlet from the ſyſtem : as in 
the caſe of abſceſſes, for inſtance, in which we often 
find the bark productive of excellent effects. It is 
ikewife well known to be uſed as a tonic, to obviate 
the effects of fluor albus, or any other immoderate eva- 
cCuation in delicate perſons, which, by enfeebling the 
ſyſtem, very often lays the foundation of phthiſis; 
but the moment we have reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
lungs are ulcerated, it ought to be laid aſide; and in 
the genuine tuberculous conſumption, it 1s. at all times 
D 1 | 
In phthiſical complaints, a prudent trial of the bark 
feems neceſſary. Small doſes of the decoction, either 
alone, or joined with the ſaline mixture, &c. may be 
given. But if the breath becomes more tight and 
oppreſſed, the. cough dry, the pulſe more quick and 
hard, and eſpecially if ſhght tranſitory pains or ſtitches 
about the thorax are more frequently complained of, a 
perſeverance in the uſe of the bark will increaſe the 
difeaſe. It ſuch alſo ſhould be the appearances in the 
rogreſs of the diſeaſe, or, from whatever cauſe, if the 
bark is accompanied with ſuch effects, the uſe of it 
ought to be withheld. -_ | LEI 


I, on the other hand, no pain, tightneſs, or op- 
preſſion is perceived, and there appears a manifeſt 
abarement of the ſymptoms, it will be . adviſeable to 
proceed. The adminiſtration of this medicine, how- 
ever, requires a judicious obſerver ; and it ought neither 
to be given in the early inflammatory ſtage of this 
diſeaſe, nor be continued in any ſubſequent period, if 
it produces the effects above-mentioned. By its tonic 
orelaſtic virtues, it will often enable nature to conquer 
many difficulties. In confirmation of this remark, Dr. 
. Fothergill farther obſerves, that he has ſeen it of uſe 
in promoting expectoration, when this became deficient 
from want of ſtrength towards the end of peripneumonic 
fevers; but that it ſtops this diſcharge, changes flight 
wandering pains into ſuch as are fixed, and increaſes 
_ them with all their conſequences, in a variety of __ 

4 . E 
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be elixir of vitriol is often exhibited in 8 
caſes, with no leſs impropriety than the bark. This 
medicine, from its aſtringency, is obviouſly improper 
in the inflammatory ſtate of the diſeaſe. But in the 
latter ſtage, when à general tendency to putrefaction 
takes place, it is ſetviceable in reſiſting the effect ; it 
reſtrams the colliquative ſweats; and if the lungs are 
not injured paſt repair, it ĩs allowed to be a very uſeful 
auxiliary. 

It is common to load the patient's ſtomach with oily 
and balſamic medicines; which, inſtead af. removing 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe, tend rather to increaſe it, by 
heating the blood; while they pall the appetite, relax 
the ſolids, and prove every way injurious to the patient. 
Whatever is uſed for removing the cough, beſides 
riding and other proper exerciſe and regimen, ſhould 
be medicines of a ſharp and cleanſing nature; as o 
mel, ſyrup of lemon, &c. 20% 191 $24 Doo” 
With regard to drains, ſuch as bliſters, iſſues, and 
ſetons, that are ſo frequently recommended in diforders 
of the lungs, there is leſs danger of abuſe from them, 
than from the practice of bleeding. The diſcharge - 
they excite is not calculated to weaken the patient 
much; and the relief they have ſo often been found to 
afford, is a ſufficient reaſon for giving them a trial. 
Bliſters, it is well known, act in a twofold manner; by 
obviating ſpaſm, and Py revulſion: Iſſues anc 
ſetons act chiefly in the latter of theſe two ways; and 
in this reſpect their effects, though leſs ſudden and leſs 
powerful at firſt, are more durable from the continuance 
of the diſcharge they occaſ ion. * 
It is perhaps hardly neceſſary to remark, that, if 
much ſervice is to be expected from either of theſe 
remedies, they muſt be applied early in the diſeaſe; 
The ingenious Mr. Mudge, who experienced the good 
effects of a large ſcapulary iſſue on his own perſon, 
very properly obſerves, that the diicharge in thels caſes 
_ ought to be conſiderable enough to be felt. But it is 

amn poſſible to prevail on the delicate perſons, who 
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mit to the application of a cauſtic. The diſcharge 


produced by a ſeton is by no means inconſiderable; 
and as in theſe caſes there is generally ſome inflam- 


- matory ſtitch, ſome part of the breaft that is more 


inful or more affected by a deep reſpiration or breath- 
ing than the reſt, a ſeton in the fide, as near as can be 
to the ſeat of the inflammation; will be an uſeful aux- 
Mary, and is often found to have a very good effect. 


A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION. 
TBS is a decay or waſting of the whole body, 


Without any ulceration, or organical deſtruction of the 
fplid veſſels and viſcera. 95 


Causks. The cauſes are a weakneſs in the organs 


of digeſtion, from an undue ſupply of chyle to the 
blood; a diet that does not. aftord ſufficient nouriſh- 


ment; tender and irritable nerves; a fretful temper ; 
a. defect of the mucus; exceſſes of the paſſions ; too 


copious evacuations ; breathing unwholeſome air, in- 
dulging in ſpirituous liquors, &c. 
"SYMPTOMS. The ſigns in the beginning are, a 
decreaſe of ſtrength, loſs of appetite, without much 
fever, cough, or ſhortneſs of breath; though in the 
progreſs, when a conſumption of the fleſh hath gra- 
Aually affected the whole habit, there is ſome degree 
of difficulty in the breathing; the urine is inconſtant 
in its colour, though generally high, and ſmall in 
uantity; ſometimes. it is pale and profuſe; in time 
e blood ww hot and acrid for want of its due 


- Tupplies, a hectic heat increaſes, as alſo a cough and 
difficulty of breathing. In children this diſeaſe fre- 
- quently happens, and, beſides the above-mentioned 


cauſes, they are ſubject to it from a ſudden change 


from the breaſt to more ſolid food. 


- CURE. For the cure of a nervous conſumption, a 


Ust and nouriſhing: diet ſhould be taken, with lenty 
__ * of exerciſe in a free open air, and the uſe of ſuc 
_ -bitters as brace and ſtrengthen the ſtomach; as the 


_ Peruvian 
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Peg bark, hore-hound, gentian- root, camomile, 
Theſe may be infuſed in water or wine, and a 
gl of it drank often. 

It will afliſt the digeſtion, and greatly promote! the 
cure of this diſeaſe, to take twice a day, twenty or 
thirty drops of the elixir of vitriol, in a glaſs of wine 
or Water... 

Cheerful company, agreeable mene and riding, 
are, however, preferable to any medicines in this diſ- 
eaſe. We would therefore recommend, if -it ſuits the 
convenience and circumſtances of the patient, a long 
Journey of pleaſure, as the moſt Probable, means of re- 
ſtoring health. 

When a conſumption. proceeds from another diſeaſe, 
which is frequently the caſe, as from the King's Exil, 
the ſcurvy, the aſthma, the venereal diſeaſe, &c. due 
attention muſt be paid to the malady from whence it 
ariſes, and it muſt be treated accordingly. „ 

If this diſeaſe is occaſioned by exceſſive evacuations 
of any kind, ſuch evacuations muſt not only be re- 
ſtrained, but the patient's ſtrength muſt be reſtored - 
| nouriſhing diet, gentle exerciſe, and generous cordials, 

The decoction 5 ſarſaparilla, ſalop, c 8 waters, 
the bark, and gentle riding, are proper. 

The ſcrophulous and cancerous caſes only admit of 
palliating, by keeping the circulation as low as the 
general health will admit. A thin light diet is the 
moſt proper, ſuch as jellies of both vegetable and ani» 
mal ſubſtances, broths, &. not forgetting the bark, 
and vitriolic elixir, as corroborants. | | 
A venereal taint is often an unſuſp ected 3 
vrhich caſe mild mercurials, with ulapari, os: a 
milk diet will effect a cure; 1 
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THE Latins call this Aiforder:d ignis Gn e it is 
of the ulcerated kind. It is alſo: called zoſter, zona, 
or the | a ſhin gles; 1 Switaurland it is named the 

92 violet: 1 
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violet: others call it the roſe, from its ſhining roſy 
colour. The true ſpecies is acute and inflammatory: 
the baſtard kind is more chronic than acute. 
Exxfipelas, according to the accurate deſcription of 
Dr. Cullen, is an inflammatory infection of the ſkin, 
with hardly any evident ſwelling; of a mixed, and not 
very bright red colour, readily diſappearing upon ou 
ſute, but quickly returning again; the redneſs of n 
regular circumſcription, but extending unequally; ab 
continuing moſt conſtantly, to ſpread. upon the neigh- 
bouring parts, with a pain like that of burning; pro- 
ducing bliſters, ſometimes of a ſmall, ſometimes of a 
larger fize; always occaſioning, as it goes off, a deſqua- 
mation or peeling of the ſeaff kein, and ſometimes ter- 
minating in gangrene. 

Every part of the body is liable to de attacked by 
this diſorder, but the face is moſt frequently affected, 
the arm next, and then the feet and other parts. It 
ſometimes ſurrounds the lower part of the abdomen, 
like a belt, and is then vulgarly called the ſhingles. 
| Autumn, or when hot weather is ſucceeded by cold 
and wet, are the ſeaſons which favour this diſeaſe, and 
in which it moſt 5 happens. The ſanguine 
and plethoric, voung people „and pregnant women, 
are the moſt ſubject to it. Such as have been once 
afflicted with it are fable to have it again: ſometimes 
it is a primary diſeaſe, and ſometimes ny a {yniptoun 
of ſome other malady. 

Causks. Ibe cauſes are in Nee the Wan as 
thoſe which produce other kinds of inflammations; but 
chiefly ſudden cold ſucceeding a great heat or ſweat, 
or obſtructed perſpiration. Tiſſot fays it reſults from 
two cauſes; viz. an acrid ſharp humour, which is 
commonly bilious, diffuſed through the maſs of blood ; 
and the humours not being _ ] e by perſpi- 
ration. Exceſſive drinking, obſtructed perſpiration, or | 
any. thing that overheats 5 blood, may occaſion an 
eryſipelas. If any of the natural evacuations are ob- 
ſttructed, or even im eee the ſame effe& may proba- 

bh he produced. The ſtoppage of ec en 


evacuations has a ſumilar * 35 wane SS... 
« JI” 3 External 
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Externab injuries of various kinds, as wounds, punc- 
tures, and even the ſlighteſt ſcratches, are often ſuc- 
ceeded by this affection of the ſurrounding parts. The 
application of poiſons, more particularly thoſe of the 
animal kingdom, often produce this diſeaſe. » In ſome 
caſes, it has been ſuppoſed to be the eee of 
violent paſſions of the mind. 

SymPToMs. The ſymptoms of this Aide are thus 
deſcribed by Tiffot : It is 1 but a flight in- 


diſpoſition which appears on the ſkin, without the 


perſon being ſenſible of any other diſorder, and it moſt 
commonly breaks out in the face, or on one The 
ſkin becomes tenſe or ſtiff, rough, and red; at this 
redneſs diſappears on preſſing the ſpot with: ; a finger, 
and returns on removing it. A burning heat is Felt 


in the part affected, which makes the patient Derr | 


and ſometimes hinders him from fleeping. 

The diſorder increaſes for: two or three days, conti- 
nues at its height one or two, and then abates : Soon 
after this, that part of the ſkin which was affected falls 
off in large ſcales, and the diſorder terminates. 
Sometimes the malady 18 more ſevere, begining 
with a violent thivering, which is ſucceeded by a burn- 
ing heat, a vehement head-ach, and ſickneſs, which 
continues till the eryſipelas appears, which ſometimes 
does not happen till the ſecond or third day: the fever 
then abates, and the fickneſs pos” off; though fre- 

uently a leſs degree of ſickneſs, or loathing , and of 
5 remain during the Whole time of the increaſe of 
the diſeaſe. 

When the inflammation and eruption happen -b in the 
face, .the head-ach continues till the decline of the 
diſeaſe ;* the eye-lids ſwell, the e * cloſe, and the 
patient hath no eaſe. It often paſſes from one cheek 
to the other, and extends ſucceſſively over the forehead, 
neck, and nape of the neck, under which circumſtance 
the difeaſe is o a more than ordinary duration. 

Sometimes alſo, when it exiſts in a high 
the fever cotitinues, the brain is oppreſſed and 282 
irate, the Wen raves, and the diſeaſe becomes 

| extremely 
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extremely dangerous. A violent eryſipelas on the 
neck brings on a quinſey, which is very grievous and 
often fatal. When it attacks the leg, the whole of it 
is ſwelled, and the heat and irritation from it extended 
up to the thigh. ben 108 4k 223 
Whenever the humour is conſiderable, the part it 
ſeizes is covered with ſmall puſtules, (or blifters) filled 
with a clear {yellow;//h) watery humour, reſembling 
thoſe which appear after a burn ; theſe afterwards dry 
and ſcale off. Sometimes, when this diſtemper affects 
the face, the fluid which iſſues out of theſe puſtules is 
thick and gluey, and forms a thick ſcurf and ſcab 
nearly reſembling thoſe of ſucking children, and they 
continue faſt on the face many days before they fall off. 
When the diſeaſe is violent, it continues eight, ten, 
or twelve days at the fame height, and is at laſt termi- 
nated by a very plentiful ſweat, that may ſometimes 
be predicted by a reſtleſſneſs, attended with ſhivering 
and a little anxiety of ſome hours duration, In the 
progreſs of the diſeaſe the whole ſkin is very dry, and 
even the inſide of the mouth. 8 
An eryſipelas rarely comes to ſuppuration ; when it 
does, the ſuppuration is always unkindly, and much 
diſpoſed to degenerate into an ulcer. Sometimes a 
malignant kind of eryſipelas is epidemical, and then it 
often terminates in a gangrene. This diſtemper often 
ſhifts its ſituation; it ſometimes retires ſuddenly, but 
the patient is uneaſy and diſordered ; he hath a propenſity 
to vomit, with a ſenſible anxiety and heat; the ery- 
ſipelas appears again in a different part, and the patient 
feels bimſelf quite relieved. from the preceding ſymp- 
But if, inſtead of re-appearing on ſome other part 
of the ſurface, the humour is thrown upon the brain, 
or the breaſt, he dies within a few hours; and theſe 
fatal changes and tranſlations ſometimes occur, without 
the leaſt reaſon or colour for aſcribing them either to any 
error of the patient, or of his phyſician. If the hu- 
mours. have been transferred to the brain, the patient 
immediately becomes delirious, with a highly fluſhed. 
EP viſage, 
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- viſage,” and very quick ſparkling eyes; ſoon after he 


proves frantic, and goes off in. a lethargy. - If the lungs 
are attacked, the anxiety and heat are inexpreſſible. 
There are ſome conſtitutions ſubject to a very frequent 
and, as it were, an habitual eryſipelas: if it often affects 
the face, it is generally repeated on the ſame fide of it, 


and that eye is at length conſiderably weakened by it. 


The eryſipelas ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the 
plague, and from inflainmations of different kinds that 
appen on the ſkin. 1 3H. DE COR On 

This diſeaſe approaches ſuddenly, but with little diſ- 
turbance, and attacks a perſon with a good habit ; and 
when no nervous, membranous, or principal parts are 
affected, there is but little to be apprehended from it. 
Sometimes a convulſive diſeaſe, as an aſthma, cholic, 
&c. hath been relieved by the approach of an eryſipelas. 


Danger is very conſiderable when this diſorder is 


deeply ſeated, fixed on a ſenſible part, and the habit of 


body but indifferent. In ſome bad habits this diſorder 
leaves behind it, a ſwelling in the foot or ankle, or 
both, which is troubleſome and difficult to remove; by 
bad management it is eaſily and ſoon rendered fatal: 
frequent returns denote a difordered liver or gall-blad- 
der: when it is ſeated in the face, a drowſineſs often 
attends it, in which caſe there is danger of a phrenitis, 


or of a mortal lethargy. When it ſeizes the breaſt, par- 


ticularly of women in child-bed, or Who give ſuck, an 


abſceſs is the conſequence for the moſt part. If the 


noſtrils and mouth are dry, and the patient is drowſy, 
an inflammation of the brain is to be ſuſpected: it is 
generally fatal within the ſeventh day, when the patient 
dies; and they who are often ſeized with it, at laſt die 
An. | | pO RISER i 
" Re61MENn. The diet ſhould be thin, and of a mo- 


derately 2 and moiſtening quality; roaſted apples 


may be eaten freely ; panado, chicken, or barley-broth, 


c. will be very proper; but fleſh, fiſh, ſtrong liquor, 
ſpices, pickles, and all other things that may heat or 


inflame the blood are to be avoided. The drink may be 


vhey, barley- water, ſmall- beer, water-gruel. But if 


the 


| 
f 
: 
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1 the pulſe be low, and the ſpirits ſunk, the patient muſt 

be ſupported with negus, and other things of a cordial 

The patient muſt neither be kept too hot nor too 

cold, either of theſe extremes tending to make the 
diſeaſe retreat, which is always to be guarded againſt. ; 
The patient ſhould keep out of the bed during ſome 
hours in the day; and when the diſeaſe is mild, it will 3 
be ſufficient to keep him within doors, without con- 
Be fing him to his bed, and to promote the perſpiration 

= by diluting liguors, Sc. 

Curt. Much miſchief is frequently done by exter- 
F nal applications in this complaint. Alarmed at the ap- 
1 pearance of an inflammation, people think ſomething 
1 ought to be immediately applied, not knowing or con- 
; | ſidering that all ointments, ſalves, and plaſters, are of a 
= grealy nature, and tend rather to obſtruct and repel, 
[ than promote any diſcharge from the part. In an ery- 
ſipelas the ſafer courſe is to apply nothing: at the be- 
ginning it is neither ſafe to b a ſuppuration, nor 
to repel the matter too quickly. | : | 
| The eryſipelas, like the gout, ſhould be treated with 
1 2 the greateſt caution. Fine wool, or the ſofteſt flannel, 
| are the ſafeſt applications to the part, as they defend 


A tit from the external air, and promote the perſpiration, 
| | which has a tendency to carry off the diſeaſe. Sin 

| Dr. Temple recommends an emetic or two to be given 
to the patient at the beginning, which he ſays will 
ſometimes cut it ſhort. He alſo adviſes as much of an 
ere& poſture as the patient can bear without inconve- 
nience. 1 N | 
Bleeding is common in the eryſipelas, but in this 
caution 1s required. If the fever- be high, the pulſe 
1 hard and ſtrong, and the patient vigorous, it may be 
3 ventured on; but the quantity mu be regulated by 
theſe circumſtances, and the operation repeated as the 
ſymptoms may require. If the patient has been accuſ- 
tomed to ſtrong liquors, and the diſeaſe attacks his head, 
bleeding is abſolutely neceflary, 
—ĩ Where 
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Where bleeding is neceſſary, it is alfo neceſſary: to 
keep the body open, for which purpoſe emollient 
clyſters, or ſmall doſes of nitre and rhubarb may he 
employed. Some indeed recommend very large doſes 
of nitre in the eryſipelas; but it. is very apt to be of- 
fenſive to the ſtomach when taken in large doſes: it is 
allowed, however, to be an excellent medicine when 
the fever and inflammation run hi gg. 
From an admiſſion of cold air, the eryſipetalous 
matter is fometimes ſtruck inwardly ; when this hap- 
pens, bleed immediately, apply bliſters on the fide of 
the neck; one on the part from whence the inflamma- 
tion receded, and apply ſharp cataplaſms to the ſoles 
of the feet. In this caſe it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
open the body ; if clyſters and mild purges fail to have 
this effect, recourſe muſt be had to ſtronger ones. 
When the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, and the 
part has a tendency to ulcerate, a ſuppuration ought 
to be promoted, which may be done by the application 
of ripening poultices with ſaffron, warm fomentations, 
&c. When the pulſe is low, cordials, and the warmer 
perſpiratives ſhould accompany the uſe of bliſters. 
When it is perceived by the black, blue, or livid 
colour of the part, that a mortification is to be appre- 
hended, the Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered. It 
may be taken with acids, or in any other form more 
agreeable to the patient; but it muſt not be trifled 
with, as the patient's life is then at ſtake. A dram 
may be adminiſtered every two hours, if the ſymptoms 
are threatening ; and cloths dipped in warm campho- 
rated ſpirits of wine, or the tincture of myrrh and aloes 
may be applied to the part, and frequently renewed. 
Poultices of the bark would be very proper in this caſe, 
or the part affected may. be fomented with a ſtrong 


decoction of it. 


* 


From the nature of this diſeaſe, and. from the pecu- 
larities in the ſkins of different perſons, much caution 
is required in the application of external remedies. 
When the ſcarf-ſkin is raiſed in bliſters, and the ſerum 
d to tranſude, or run, then apply abſorbing ex- 
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ternal medicines, ſuch as chalk finely powdered, or a 
thin rag may be ſpread over the inflamed part, and the 

| chalk, or fine flour, ſprinkled upon the rag: or, inſtead 
* = of | theſe, flannels wrung out. of a decoction of elder. 
1 and camomile flowers, may be applied as often as they 
. cool. Among liquids, Goulard's ſaturnine water 
1 is one of the beſt apphcations, and may ſafely be uſed 
1 in every caſe where a reſolution of the inflammation 
Z is the aim. 

If a gangrene is apprehended, beſides the inward 
uſe of camphor and the bark, ſpirituous and ſtrength- 
ening applications ſhould be employed externally ; ſuch 

as mixtures of lime-water with camphorated fpirit, or 
camphorated ſpirit mixed with tincture of myrrh, or 
an infuſion of the bark. "Bet 

When an eryſipelas attacks, or is repelled to the 
lungs, the only chance of life is to divert it from 
thence, and fix it on the external parts: in this caſe, 
beſides the fever, pain in the breaſt, and other violent 
ſymptoms, the patient frequently faints; and what is 
worſe, he rarely ſurvives his ſufferings. 

_ « Eryfipelas,” fays Mr. Parkinfon, “never appears 
«.in aged perſons, nor in thoſe who have lived freely, 
without denoting fuch a ſtate of the ſyſtem as muſt 
„demand all the aid that can be obtained, from the 
* conjoined powers of experience and judgement.— 
Its occurrence in youth and middle age is ſeldom 
« dangerous, except when accompanied with much 
« fever, or when it extends over a conſiderable ſurface.“ 
Med. Adm. 278. | | 
-— Thoſe who are liable to frequent attacks of this 
diſeaſe ſhould carefully guard againſt all violent paſſions, 
and abſtain from ſtrong liquors, or fat, viſcid, and 
highly nouriſhing food, and carefully avoid the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. | 53 
In the ſcorbutic eryſipelas, little more will be re- 
quired than gentle laxatives, and ſuch things as purify 
the blood, and promote the perſpiration. When the 
inflammation has been thus checked by opening medi- E 
eines, the decoction of woods may be drank, and after 2 
that a courſe of bitters will be found ſalutary. — 5 
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Very young children are ſometimes attacked with 
this diſeaſe : it begins in ſmall red patches, with hardly 
any elevation, and by no means of ſuch an appearance 
as to be likely to excite any alarm; except in the 
minds of thoſe who know the dangerous nature of this 
diſeaſe. Parents ſhould therefore be particularly care- 
ful, on its firſt appearance, to apply immediately for 
the beſt advice and afliſtance. N ot 


PHRENITIS, PHRENZY, on INFLAMMATION 
; OF i i 35 40 


THE. true phrenitis, or inflammation of the ment» 
| branes or ſubſtance of the brain, is very ſeldom an 
original diſeaſe ; but is a ſymptom of others much 
more frequently; as the inflammatory, eruptive, or 
ſpotted fever, &c. It is often, however, an original 
or primary diſcaſe in warm chmates, and is moſt inci- 
dent to thoſe about the prime or vigour of life. 

CAus Es. Perfons of a hot and bilious habit of 
body, and fuch as are of a paſſionate diſpoſition, are 
apt to fall into a phrenzy. In equal danger are thoſe 
who uſe much ſpices, or are given to hot and ſpirituous 
liquors; who have been expoſed: more than uſual to 
the ſun, or obliged to undergo 1mmoderate ſtudies or 
watchings ; who are ſubject to head-achs, or in whom 
fome cuſtomary diſcharges or eyacuations have been 
ſtopped or checked; or the diſeaſe may ariſe from ſome + 
injury offered to the head externally, as blows, or bruiſes 
on the head. When repellents are imprudently uſed 
in an eryſipelas, gout, &c. an inflammation of the 
brain is ſometimes the conſequence. 1 

Dr. Pringle obſerves, that the phrenitis, when con- 
ſidered as an original diſeaſe, is apt to attack ſoldiers 
in the Suramer ſeaſon, when they are expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, and eſpecially when aſleep and in 
liquor. A ſymptomatic phrenzy is alſo more frequent 
in the army than elſewhere, on account of the violence 
done to all fevers, when = ſick are carried in waggons 

| X's my 
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From the camp to an hoſpital, where the very noiſe, 


| 4 or light alone, would be ſufficient, with more delicate 
Y | natures, to raife a A | 
8 | - SYMPTOMs. Ihe ſigns of an impending phrenzy 


are immoderate and continual watchings ; or, if any 
8-1 Heep is obtained, it is diſturbed with dreams, and 
. gives no refreſhment; a great and flow reſpiration as 
if 1 the bottom of the breaſt; the pulſe 
ſometimes ſmall and ſlow, ſometimes quick and fre- 
quent; a ſuppreſſion of urine and forgetfulneſs. 
| The diſtemper may be known by the following ſigns: 
1 The veins of the head ſwell, and the temporal arteries 
1 throb much; the eyes are fixed, ſparkle, and have a 
WM fierce aſpect; the ſpeech is incoherent, and the patient 
| behaves very roughly to the by-ſtanders, with furious 
1 attempts to get out of bed, not indeed continually, 
but returning as it were by paroxyſms; the tongue is 
dry, rough, yellow, or black; there is a coldneſs of 
the external parts, a proneneſs to anger; chattering of 
the teeth; a trembling of the hands, by which the ſick 
ſeem to be gathering, and actually do gather the naps 
off the bed- clothes. A remarkable quickneſs of hear- 
ing is a common ſymptom of this diſeaſe, but that 
ſeldom continues long. Though the tongue is often 
black and dry, the patient ſeldom complains of thirſt, 
and even refuſes drink. The mind is principally en- 
gaged on ſuch objects as have before made a deep 
impreſſion on it, and ſometimes, from a ſullen ſilence, 
the patient becomes ſuddenly outrageous. e | 
Wery Lind of phrenzy, whether idiomatic or ſymp- 
tomatic, is attended with a great degree of danger ; 
and, unleſs removed before the fourth day, a gangrene 
readily takes place, and the patient dies delirious. 
'The wing are the moſt fatal ſymptoms: a continual 
and furious delirium, with a total want of ſleep, thin 
watery urine, the urine and ſtools running off involun- 
tarily,” or a total ſuppreſſion of theſe excretions; a ready 
diſpoſition to become ſtupid, or to faint ; trembling, 
 Ngour, chattering of the tceth, convulſions, hickup. 
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coldneſs of the extremities, trembling of the tongue, 
ſhrill voice, a ſudden ceſſation of Pain, with e en 


tranquillity. 


The following are favourable ſyinptcms.: Sweats, 
apparently critical, breaking out; a ſeeming: effort of 
nature to terminate the diſeaſe by a looſeneſs; a copious 
diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the bleeding piles, 


a plentiful diſcharge of urine which lets fall a copious 


ſediment. In women, the diſeaſe is ſometimes carried 
off by a profuſe: flow of the menſes. 

When an inflammation of the brain proceeds "IM 
an inflammation of the Jungs, of the inteſtines, of the 
throat, &c. it is occaſioned by a tranſlation of the 
diſeaſe from theſe parts to the brain, and generally 
proves fatal. Hence appears the neceſſity of proper 
evacuations, and the great danger of repelicnts in all 
inflammatory diſeaſes. 

It is very juſtly obſerved, by the author of Medical 
Admonitions, that Some of the ſymptoms of this 
« diſeaſe are frequently to be met with, accompanied 
by circumſtances of fo ambiguous a nature, that, un- 
« leſs the obſerver has diſcernment ſufhcient to enable 
« him to mark the real ſtate of the ſyſtem, his well- - 
« intended exertions may ſoon deſtroy his unfortunate 
« patient.” Med. Adm. 99. 

ReGiMENn. The patient muſt be hows very quiet: 
noiſe, tumult, buſtle, and every thing that affects the 


| ſenſes, or en the imagination, increaſes the diſeaſe. 


Too much light is injurious; but it is not meant that 
the patient is to be kept too much in the dark, leſt it 
ſnould occaſion a gloomy melancholy, too often the 
conſequence of this diſeaſe. Light, noiſe, and heat 


muſt be particularly avoided. 


The patient ſhould be foothed and humoured in 


every thing: contradiction will ruffle his mind, 2 


increaſe his malady. The food ſhould be light; 


Panado, and water-gruel ſharpened with N | 


lemon-juice, ripe. fruits roaſted or boiled, jellies, &c; 
The drink ſhould be ſmall, n and cooling, as 
ey, barley-water, &c.. 


Con. 


_ elyſters, or ſmart purges; and ſmall quantities of nitre 
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. Curt. This is not different from the cure of in- 
flammation in general; but here the moſt powerful 
remedies are to be immediately applied. Large and 
repeated bleeding are eſpecially neceſſary, and theſe 


too taken from veſſels as near as poſſible to the part 


affected. woe 
The opening the temporal artery has been recom- 
mended, and with ſome reaſon ; but as the practice is 


attended with ſome inconveniencies, perhaps the open- 


ing of the jugular veins may prove more effectual; 
with which, however, may be joined the drawing of 
blood from the temples. by cupping and ſcarifymg. 


When the pulſe and ſpirits of the patient are ſo low, 


that he cannot bear bleeding with the lancet, leaches 
may be applied to the temples; which not only draw 
off the blood more gradually, but by being apphed 
nearer to the part affected, generally afford more im- 
mediate relief. 

Nothing more certainly relieves in this difeaſe than 
a free diſcharge of blood from the noſe. If it ſhould 
flow voluntarily, it muſt not be ſtopped or checked, 
but rather promoted, by applying cloths dipped in 
warm water to the part. When the blood does not 


come fpontaneouſly, it may be provoked by putting a 


ſtraw, &c. up the noſtril. 


: The taking off the force of the blood in the veſſels 


of the head, by an erect poſture is generally uſeful. 


A diſcharge of blood from the hæmorrhoidal veins.” 
thould alſo be promoted. If the patient has been 
tubject. to the bleeding piles, and that diſcharge has 
been ſtopped, ' endeavours ſhould be uſed to reſtore it; 
as the application of leeches to the part, fitting over 
the ſteams of warm water, &c. | 


I the mflammation of the brain ſhould be occaſione d 


by the ſtoppage of natural or artificial evacuations, as 
the menſes, iſſues, ſetons, 8c. all methods muſt be 
taken to reſtore them as ſoon as poſſible, or to ſubſti- 


| tute others in their ſtead. 


Let the patient's body be kept open by ſtimulating 
ought 
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ought frequently to be mixed with his drink. Two 
or three drams, or more, if the caſe be dangerous, may 
be uſed in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. 8 
 Bliſtering is alſo uſeful, but chiefly when applied 
near the part affected. Cold ſubſtances have been 
plied to the head with ſucceſs; and the application 
of fach refrigerants as vinegar 1s: certainly proper. L 
head ſhouid be ſhaved and frequently rubbed with 
vinegar and roſe-water ; and cloths, dipped in the ſame 
mixture, may alfo be applied to the temples: The feet 
ought frequently to be bathed in luke warm water, and 
ſoft poultices of bread and milk may be kept conſtantly 
applied to them. | 
Opiates are very hurtful in every inflammatory ſtate 
of the brain: On the whole, however, it muſt be re- 
marked, that practitioners are very uncertain with re- 
card to the means proper to be uſed in this diſeaſe ; 
and the more ſo, that the ſymptoms by which the 
_ difeaſe is commonly judged to be preſent, appear 
ſometimes without any internal inflammation ; and, on 
the other hand, diſſections have ſhewn that the brain 
has been inflamed where few of the peculiar ſymptoms 
of inflammation had appeared before. e 


THE OPHTHALMIA, oz INFLAMMATION 
OF THE EYES. Ff 


Cavses. External injuries frequently occaſion this 
diſeaſe ; as blows, bruiſes, burns, &c. It is ſometimes 
the conſequence of duſt, quick-lime, hair, or other 
irritating ſubſtances getting into the eyes. The ſtop- 
page of cuſtomary evacuations. Looking ſteadfaſtly on 
ſnow, the ſun, a clear fire, or any bright object, may 
occaſion this malady. Strong light, eſpecially a ſudden 
tranſition from extreme darkneſs to extretne light, wilt 
_ often have the ſame effect. ET oft Th oo EL 
Sitting up late, immoderate reading or writing by 
candle-light, drinking ſpirituous liquors, and exceſs of 
venery, are prejudicial to the eyes, The acid ear” | 
| ö 0 
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of metals, and of ſeveral kinds of fuel, are alſo detri- 
mental. A venereal taint, or a ſcrophulous, -or gouty 
habit will ſometimes occaſion an inflammation in the 
eyes. A, hurt occaſioned by the hairs in the eye-lids 
turning inwards, may produce the ſame effect. * 
An inflammation in the eyes is ſometimes epidemic, 
eſpecially after wet ſeaſons, and proves e to 
thoſe who inhabit the ſame houſe with the patient. A 
moiſt air, ſharp cold winds, damp houſes, &c. may 
produce ſuch inflammation. It may alſo be occaſioned 
by the ſmall-pox, meaſles, ſcrophula, or phrenitis. 
Inflammation of the eyes may alſo be the conſequence 
of morbid acrimony exiſting in the ſyſtem. 

SYMPTOMS. This diſeaſe is attended with a fulneſs 
of the veſſels of the eye, redneſs, violent intenſe pain, 
eſpecially-upon moving the ball of the eye, and a ſen- 
ſation of ſomething ſharp having got within the eye- 
lids, an effuſion of tears, and an inability to bear the 
light. When the pain is very violent, and the inflam- 
mation occupies the greateſt part of the eye, it ſome- 
times brings on head- ache, fever, and delirium. 

A flight inflammation, eſpecially from an external 
cauſe, is eaſily cured; but when it is violent, and 
continues long, it often leaves the ſpecks on the eyes, 
or dimneſs of fight; and ſometimes produces total 
blindneſs. 5 

REGITIMEN. All heating, ſpirituous, and aromatic 

food muſt be avoided; a cooling liquid diet will be 
neceſſary. The patient's food ſhould confiſt chiefly of 
mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels: his drink 
may conſiſt of balm-tea, barley-water, whey, &c. 
Ihe patient's apartment muſt be darkened, or the 
eyes ſhaded from the light, and all glaring objects, by 
means of a cover. He ſhould not be permitted to 
lock at a candle, the fire, or any luminous object. He 
{ſhould be kept quiet, avoid ſmoke; and encourage 
fleep as much as poſſible. , + 

Ihe defending of the eyes from the light is a cir- 
 eumſtance of no ſmall importance. The diſeaſed eye, 
however cloſely ſecluded from light, will always be 
Ly” | 95 "17> — RS 
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injured by the action of light on the ſound eye: ſines 
each eye will ſympathiſe with the other in all its me- 
tions. The patient ſhould: therefore, as already ob- | 
ſerved, confine himſelf to a dark room. — 

- Curt. Bleed according. to the ſtrength and quick- ” 
neſs of the pulſe. Beſides taking blood from the arm, 
leeches may be Applied to the Flat angles of the 
eyes. As ſoon as the blood is taken away, opening 
and diluting medicines ſhould be given. The patient 
may take a doſe of Glauber's ſalts, and cream of tartar 
every ſecond or third day, or a decoction of tamarinds 
with ſenna. Should theſe be found diſagreeable, gentle 
doſes of rhubarb and nitre, or any other mild purgative, 
will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. The patient: at the fame 
time muſt drink freely of water-gruet, tea, whe or - 
any other weak : diluting hquor. He ſhould 5 
bed-time, take a large draught of very weak — * 
to promote perſpiration. The feet and legs of the 
patient may be placed in moderately warm water every 
night, and his head may be ſhaved twiee or thirice 
week, and afterwards waſhed in cold water?! 99g 

A bliſter, when applied to relieve inflammation in 
the eyes, is moſt effeQtual-when laid upon the fore part 
of the head, and kept open ſeveral days; apply the 
bliſter from the crown to the bopehendd having firſt 
ſhaved the part. 5.9603 14 

A ſeton between the! Pats hs Maker Uroducdd 
very extraordinary effects in this diſeaſe; it has even 
reſtored the fight of patients who have been blind for 
a conſiderable 1 ume. ionen io nein 

As an external remedy; the vegeto-mineral-watersof 
Goulard 1s almoſt the only one needful; begin with it 
very mild, and increaſe its ſtrength ſo as tO. avoid ir- 
ritation. Whether inflammations are phlegmondus, 
| ſcrophulous, cancerous;-er ſipelatous, from bruiles, &C. 

this water is of ſingular efficacy. r rt in ei 

When the inflammation is * violet, and dari: 
8 the eye being almoſt deprived of ſight and 
enſibility, happy effects have been found from the uſe 
1 warm camphorated f * of wine se with the 

No. 5. Perufian 
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Peruvian balſam. Weak ſolutions of camphor abate 


theſe inflammations ; but a free uſe of it increaſes them. 


Dr. Kirkland recommends a fall quantity of Glauber's 
falts, in fine powder, to be blown into the inflamed 
eye; he obſerves, that at the firſt the inflammation 
ſeems te be increaſed by it, but ſoon a diſcharge of 
lz-mph follows, and the next day ie inflammation is 
much abated, or gone. _ 
When the heat and pain of the eyes are intolerable, 
a poultice may be applied of bread and milk, ſoftened 
with ſweet oil or freſh: butter; and they may be bathed 
with luke-warm milk and water in the morning. 
If the patient cannot ſleep, he may take twenty or 
thirty drops of laudanum, or two. ſpoonfuls of the 


ſyrup of poppies, over night, more or leſs ES to 


the age, or the violence of the ſymptoms. _ 
Opium is ſaid by ſome not to eaſe pain in the 
but that this ſymptom is relieved by the external uſe 
aloes; however, it is clear from experience, that ſmall | 
2 of opium, mixed with any cooling liniment, 
peedily abates inflammation in this organ. 6 

When a corroding acrimony is obſerved in the bu⸗ 
mour that is diſcharged, the eye may now and then 
be\waſhed with a thin ſolution of gum arabic, or the 
mucilage of quince-ſeeds. 

If the eye remains very weak after this ;inflameation 
abates, the beſt applications are, the alum curd, which 
may be ſpread thin on a rag, and applied over the 


eyes every night; and a ſolution of alum in the pro- 


portion of a dram to half a pint of water, to which 
may be added the white of one egg; and to finiſh Re 
tient may bathe in the 

Dr. Buchan recommends 9 follow method, viz. 
0 Aſter the inflammation is of, i the eyes ſtill 


« remain weak and tender, they. Ks be bathed every 
« night t and 1 with cold water — a little brandy, 


cc 


er to one of the latter. A me- 

1 ſhould be contrived by which the eye can be 
uite immerſed in the brandy and water, where it 
* * wy tor ſome time. I have generally _ 
[11 IS, 
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this, or cold water and vinegar, as good a ſtrengthenet 
te of the eyes as any of the moſt celebrated collynums.” 
A  gouty; ophthalmia, or inflammation of the eyes, 
requires that the gout, if poſhble, be brought into the 
extremities; and then the diſorder in the eye immedi- 
ately difappears : if the inflammation is violent, bleed, 
purge with aloetics, and waſh the eye with a mixture 
of warm water two parts, and brandy one part. When 
a tranſlation of rheumatic matter from the hip, or elſe- 
where, is the cauſe, bliſters may be applied to, or near 
the part whence the rheumatiſm receded, a feton may 
be fixed under the lower jaw, and the bark with guai- 
acum may be given. ee een 20) Dogen 
The ophthalmia ſubſequent to blows on the head; 
by which the meninges are hurt, is apr 
When w the beginning of the ſmall-po 
is attendant, the conſequence is generally 7 
attended with long and violent head-achs, blindneſs is 
to be feared. When an ophthalmia is an original 
diſeaſe, when the temples ach, the forehead itches, and 


5 diet, in this caſe, muſt not be too low, and 
ne may be permitted to drink ſmall negus, or now and 

then a 1 of wine. The moſt proper medicine is 
the Peruvian bark, which may either be given in ſub- 
ſtance, or thus prepared: | : : 
Boil an ounce of bark in powder, with two drams 
of winter's bark, in a quart of water till reduced to a 
pint; when nearly boiled enough, add half an ounce 
of liquorice root ſliced. Strain the liquor, and let the 

patient take two, three, or four ſpoonfuls, according 
to his age, three or four times a day: and this medicine 


= 


— requires to be continued for a confiderable 
1.55 of time to produce any laſting effects. 
Dr. Cheyne ſays, © That AEthiops mineral never fails 
jn obſtinate inflammations of the eyes, even ſcrophulous 
ones, it given in a — doſe, and duly perſiſted 
Sag a 2 « 2," 
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Sin.” There is no doubt but this, and other prepa- 


tions of mercury, may be of ſingular uſe in ophthalmias 
of long continuance; but they ſhould be Amine red 
with great caution,” and by perſons of ſkill. 
Perſons who are liable to frequent returns * this 
diſeaſe ſhould conſtantly have an iſſue in one or both 
arms : they will alſo find bleeding or purging. very: be- 
neficial in the ſpring and autumn. 

Much injury is often done by external applications 
in this diſeaſe ; almoſt every perſon pretends to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of an. infallible. remedy for fore eyes, and thoſe 
who labour under ſuch a calamity eagerly adopt any 
mode of treatment which comes ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended, as thoſe pernicious eye-waters and ointments 
generally are. They try one experiment, then another; 
and continue to be miſled by ignorant, though perhaps 
well-meaning individuals, till they ſuffer ſeverely for 
their credulity. Sight is too valuable to be trifled with! 


I To prevent inflammation in the eyes, the following 


cautions ſhould be obſerved. When they are diſpoſed 
to be eaſily inflamed, a long and earneſt exerciſe of 
them ſhould be avoided: highly illuminated and vivid 
ſubjects; ſhould be viewed as little as poſſible; and 


even long poring on duller ſubjects ſhould be avoided, 


Acrid fumes: and vapours, particularly the ſmoke of 
tobacco, &c, are hurtful. 

Children who have by too much indulgence acquired 
an obſtinate and untoward diſpoſition, frequently 
gravate this diſeaſe, and perhaps occaſion a diſtreſsful 
termination of it. The inflamed eye,” ſays Mr. Par- 
kinſon, from which every ſtimulus ſhould bo abſtracted 
as carefully as poſſible, is by fretting kept continually 
*ſuffuſed with briny tears. To be convinced how 
e much injury this muſt occaſion, it is only neceſſ 

6 to recollect, that redneſs and tenderneſs of the eyes 
«© and eye-lids are effects which always ſucceed to this 
mode of expreſſing diſtreſs. Children who are, not 
« under due reſtraint, will alſo always conſiderably ag- 
*/gravate the evils under which they ſuffer, by con- 
f ab rubbing the inflamed eye with their hands; a 


it 55 pratice 
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« a practice which children of this deſcription generally 
< have recourſe to, expecting thereby to remove the 
e pain and inconvenience they-ſuffer:'? Med; Adm 534. 

He farther intimates, that blindneſs is not unfre- 
quently the conſequence; of parents loſing, by their 
miſmanagement, the neceſſary ſway over. the minds of 
their children. Children thus imprudently educated, 
are much more expoſed to accidents than others, in 
conſequence of the little attention they generallij pay 
to the directions and ręemonſtrances of their attendants. 
From the unconquerable temper O 4 child, bis ſufſer- 
ings are frequently redoubled, and the mind of the too 
indulgent parent more cruelly tormented,: By ilkapplied 
tenderneſs the critical minute is often allowed-ta.paſs, 
in which, by ſome trifling operation, accompanied with 
a little temporary increaſe of pain, certain relief might 
have been obtained. FT Lets ao Pond 


In the advanced ftages of the ſmall-pox, when a 
troubleſome heat and itching takes place, if a child is 
without patience, his little nails are employed to overs 
power the irritation of the ſkin, and with ſuch ,vehe- 
mence that the ſkin; becomes more inflamed, and the 
number of puſtules muſt be conſiderably multiplied. 
When ſuch an event is apprehended, parents muſt not 
rely on the moſt vigilant attention of the nurſe for the 
prevention, for, in a moment, whilſt her head is turned, 
the miſchief may be accompliſhed. -, Something. ſhould, 
therefore, be contrived to ſecure the hands of the child, 
and render their approach to the face impoſſible... This 
ſtep the too fond parent will perhaps object to, becauſe 
the little ſufferer's diſtreſs is tor a ſhort time increaſed: 
he ſtruggles, indeed, for a while, but when he fin 


* 


< 


his exertions ineffettual, he tamely yields to his con- 

finement. Children, even of yiglent diſpoſitions, fre- 

quently ſubmit to this ſpecies of coercion. With a be- 
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. QUINSEY, OR | INFLAMMATION or 
THE THROAT. | 


In diſeaſe is commonly oecuf oned by cold ex- 
temally applied, particularly about the neck. It more 


 elpecially affects the young and ſanguine; and a dif- 


— — to it is often acquired by habit. It occurs 
1 m the ſſ "xr Hb autumn, when viciflitudes 

heat and cold frequently take 
- Cavses. The moſt frequent cauſes of this diſcaſe 
are, a ſudden cooling of the body, and eſpecially of 
the throat and parts adjacent, after exceſſive heat; wet 
tloaths; damp beds; moiſt air; drunkenneſs; an im- 
proper uſe of ſtrong ſternutarory powders, or powders 
to promote ſneezing; acrid or irritating food; and, in 
general, whatever produces other inflammatory diſ⸗ 
orders, as an obſtructed perſpiration, or any thing that 
heats and inflames the blood, and a luxation or diſ- 
Jointin of the neck. 

An mflammation of the throat is hes occal 688 by 
omitting ſome part of the covering uſually worn about 
the neck. Singing, fpeaking loud and long, or what- 
ever ftrains the throat, may alſo cauſe an inflammation 
of that or It may alſo proceed from pins, bones, 
or other | nel ſubſtances ſticking m the throat ; by 
ting near an open window, or in a room newly 
plaſtered or lately waſhed. This diſeaſe is ſometimes 
epidemic and infectious. 

Srurrous. The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are a 


= and difficulty of foral wing, a redneſs and ſwell- 


in the throat, Pegwen inclination to fwallow, fore- 

of the throat, and pain ſometimes ſhooting into the 

ear, with a troubleſome clammineſs of the mouth and 
throat. The ſwelling in the tonſils is ſometimes fo 
at as to pres the patient from ſpeaking, and in 
5 caſes the reſpiration or breathing is ſo much im- 


pede wy it, that he cannot lie down for fear of ſuffo- 
_ cation. A conſtant nauſea, or inclination to vomit 


attends 
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attends the patient, and the drink, inſtead of, pale 
into the ſtomach, is often returned by the noſe. :. 

The pulſe is quick and hard, with other ſymptoms | 
of a fever: if blood be let, it is generally covered with 
a tough coat of a whitiſh colour, and the patient ſpits 
a tough phlegm. 

N. breathing, with frraitneſs of the breaſt 
and anxi ety, proclaims great danger : while the 
breathes eaſy, though the pain in ſwallowing be very 
great, there is not ſo much dan If the quinſey is 
occalioned by ſome other iſa, which has already 
weakened the patient, the danger is very great. The 
fatal ſymptoms are, a frothing at the mouth, a ſwelled 
tongue, a pale ghaſtly countenance, and coldneſs of 
the extremities. 

It is diſtinguiſhed from the putrid ſore throat by the 
abſence of the ulcers, and erylipetalous n, and 
by the ſtrength of the pulſe. : 

REGIMEN. The food ſhould be light, and in finall 
quantity; the drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, and 

mixed with acids. The patient ſhould be kept ſtill, 
and ſhould ſpeak but little; and that little ſhould be 
in a low voice: a degree of warmth ſufficient to pro- 
mote a conſtant * * is proper. It is peculiarly 
neceſſary that neck be kept warm, by wrapping 
round it ſeveral folds of ſoft flannel; a 3 
which alone will frequently remove a flight — 7 
the throat. Wrapping a ſtocking wes. the-t 
a night, when any uneaſineſs is felt in the throat, is 3 
excellent cuſtom. Sg. effeCtual is this remedy, in theſe 
caſes, that it operates like a charm, and is deſorved 
held in the greateſt eſteem. 

Black currant jelly, kept conſtantly in the mouth, 
and ſwallowed gradually, or mixed in the patient's 
drink, is much approved for complaints of the throat, 
When that cannot be had, the jelly of red-curranis, oe 

of mulberries, may ſupply its place, 
|  Gargles for the throat ſhould be uſed three or four 
times a day. They may be made of ſage- tea, with a 


18 n and honey; or by adding to half 2 _ 
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of the pectoral decoction two or three ſpoonfuls of 
honey. If the patient be troubled with tough viſcid 
phlegm, a tea - ſpoonful of the ſpirit of Sal Ammoniac, 


wil render the gargle ſharper and more cleanſing. 


' Curt. Here ſome hleeding may be neceſſary exe 
lar e and general evacuations are ſeldom beneßclal- 

- "the John Pringle recommends a thick piece of 2 
We ene with two parts of common ſweet oil, and 
one of ſpirit of harſhomn, (or in a larger proportion if 
the ſkin will bear it) applied to the throat, and renewed 
once every four or five hours. By this means the neck, 
and ſometimes the whole body is put into a ſweat, 
which, after bleeding, either carries off or lalans the 
inflammation. 

The body thould be kept gently open, by: giving the 
patient for his common drink: a decoction 15 figs and 
tamarinds, or ſmall doſes of rhubarb and nitre ; which 
may be increaſed according to the age and ſtrength 
of the patient, and me till they have the ed 
effeft. 

Fal Prunel, or en mitte ee adus 
as it diſſolves in the mouth, promotes the diſcharge of 
falivay/and anſwers the purpoſe of a gargle, whilſt it 
abates the fever by promoting the diſcharge of urine. 

In violent inflammations of the throat, bliſtering on 
the back, neck, or behind the ears, is of great uſe; 


and in bad caſes, a bliſtering plaiſter ſhould be laid 
| uy acroſs the throat, from ear to ear. When theſe 


laiſters are taken off, the parts may be kept running 
as the application of iſſue ointment till the inflammation 
is gone, otherwiſe there may be danger of a relapſe. | 
If a ſuppuration is likely to take place, the patient 
mould frequently inhale the ſteam of warm water; and 


"3 if 1 in that caſe the ſwelling of the tonſils ſhould bs ſo © 


eat as to endanger ſuffocation, or prevent fwallow- 
ing, they ſhould be . or We may be Wn to 
break by exciting vomiting: 

When the tumour is Ireat, before it — as 
to prevent any thing from | getting down into the ſto- 
mach, the patient muſt be ſupported by nouriſhing 

clyſters 


* 
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clyſters of broth, or gruel, with milk, c. Patients 
haye chus been ſupported, for ſeveral days, till ths, ty- 
our has broke, and 5 WB, they. have; recoverec 
But if ae breathing, as well as the fWwallowing, be 
prevented by the tumour, and the danger of ſuffocation 
is imminent, nothing can ſave the patient's life, but 
opening the frachea or wind- pipe. 
When a difficulty of „ AR = is not attended with 
any acute pain or inflammation, it is generally owin 
to an obſtruction. of the. glands about the throat, an 
only requires that the part be Kept warm, and th 
throat, often gargled with ſomething that may ſtimu 
lat the glands, as, a decoction, of figs with unte 
and honey; to which may be added -a- little muſtard, - 
or a tal quantity of ſpirits; but this gargle is never 
to be uled where, there, are ſigns of inflammation, 


1 * 


This ſpecies of Angina js yariouſly named by th 
4 £4.28 267 2 wi a 1 9 11. 24 e 
common people, as the falling down of the almonds. 
the ears, the pap of the throat, &c. 
Thoſe who are ſubject to inflammations of the throat, 
ſhould; avoid every kind of intemperance, and have 
frequent recourſe to purging and other . evacuations, 
They ought alſo to beware of catching cold, and ahr 
ſtain. from aliment and, medicines of an aſtringent. c 


* 1 ” 
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ſtimulating nature. They would alſo do, well to West 


- - 
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a ribband dipped in haxtſhorn, or a piece of flannel, - 


conſtantly about their necks. 19 4 
bY © >» 0% $57 - tis eee 8% neee n — 155 
Ihe practice of bathing the feet and Jogs in luke: 
warm water ſhould by no, means be neglected. I 
people would be careful to keep themlelyes Warn 
wrap up their throats With flannel, bathe their feet and 
legs in warm water, and uſe a ſpare diet, with diluting 
liquors, at the beginning of this difeaſe, it will ſeldom 
proceed. to an alarming; height, or be attended with 
any danger. Dr. Temple is of opinion that, in the 


2 e ..- | 4 f - © #4 — 12 
by mung, of : this diſeaſe, full vomiting 18 often OI 


eſſential ES and, after the abſceſs is broke, a _ 

— N Pe * va fs e - | „ * : 6 

4 Pe 885 . ſhould be given, Temple's Pract. of 5 
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Dr.. Home recommends the gum un as: a 
1 in this diſeaſe: Half a dram of the gum in 
powder to be made into an electuary with the rob of 
elder berries, or the jelly af currants, for a doſe, and 


repeated occaſionally. 


THEM ALIGNANT QUINSEY, oR PUTRID 
'ULCEROUS SORE THROAT. 


THIS difdaſe is more common in the latter art of 
autumn, than at any other time of the year. Children 
are more liable to it than adults, females than males; 
and the delicate than thoſe who are hardy and robuſt. 

Cavsts. The cauſe of this diſeaſe is ſpecific con- 
tagion ; it is generally communicated by infection; 
when it is not, it moſt probably arifes from cold, in 
habits pre· diſpoſed to the diſeaſe. Whatever tends to 
produce putrid or malignant fevers, may occaſion the 

utrid ulcerous fore throat; as neglect of cleanlineſs, 
unwholeſome air, damaged roviſions, 1 
— SymyToMs. This leafs | is uſhered in with alter- 
nate ſueceſſions of heat and cold, ſhivering, ſickneſs, 
great anxiety, vomiting and looſeneſs ; ; and theſe are 
enerally the firſt ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. At the 
me time a ſtiffneſs is felt in the neck, with an unea- 
fineſs in the throat, tightneſs and ſenſe of ſtrangulation. 
The ſymptoms. of inflammation in the throat are at firſt 
a. fiery redneſs, ſometimes without much ſwelling, 
fometimes with a pretty conſiderable, but puffy one, 
which does not prevent'the fwallowing, or the. breath- 
ing in any great degree. A number of white, or aſh- 
coloured ſpots ſoon make their appearance upon the 
inflamed parts; theſe run together and ſpread, covering 
almoſt the Whole with whitiſh ſloughs, which, falling 
off, diſcover deep ulcerations, that appear to. have eat 
deep into them; the breathing and ſpeaking - are at- 
tended . with a peculiar noiſe and hoarſeneſs ; from 
which circumſtance the Spaniards have named this 
W the Garotillo, The eyes are red, heayy, and 


. 
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watery, and the pulſe in general ſmall, quick, and 
fluttering: the countenance is often full and bloated, 
ſometimes pale and ſunk; and the breath, in the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe, becomes intolerably offenſive even 
to the patients themſelves. A flight degree of delirium 
often attends this diſeaſe. | fs 

The putrid ulcerous ſore throat may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the inflammatory, by the vomiting and looſeneſs 
with which it is generally uſhered. in; the foul ulcers. 
in the throat covered with a white or livid coat; and 
by the extreme weakneſs of the patient; with other 
{mptoms of a putrid rr 

As the ſymptoms proceed, they are generally attended. 
with a looſeneſs, the membrane of the noſtrils is in- 
flamed, a watery ſtimulating fluid runs from it, exoxi- 
ating the noſtril and lips; and ſometimes hæmorrhages 
enſue; which are often fatal if they ariſe the third or 
fourth day, or afterwards. In infants there is frequently . 
a purging of thin acrid matter, excoriating the anus 
and neighbouring parts. BED | 
On the Coane or third day, or ſometimes later, an 
eſfloreſcence or eruption appears on the neck, arms, 
breaſt, &c. of a colour reſembling the ſtain of the juice 
of raſpberries, which extends to the fingers' ends, and 
the hand and fingers are ſtiff. It, however, uſually 
continues four days and then goes off. The ulcers of 
the throat become livid or black, and ſometimes gan- 
grene to a conſiderable degree takes place; ſymptoms 
of great putridity come on, and under them the patients 
ſink often on the third day, ſometimes later; moſt fre- 
quently on the ſeventh, and are carried off ſometimes 
by a putrid looſeneſs, and ſometimes by hemorrhages ' 
from the noſe and mouth or other parts, „ 
When the ulcers appear of a, milder kind, that is if 
they. do not afſume a livid hue, or ſhew a tendency to 
gangrene; if the patient diſcharges from the mouth - 
much thin pituitous matter; if the fever, delirium, 


anxiety, and reſtleſſneſs are not great; if the breath s >, 


not very offenſive, or the iy mptoms of putridity highs 
if upon the appearance of the eruption, the fever fuers 5 


42 2 a remiſſion 
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9 2 remiſſion, and the ſloughs caſt off in a 1 * manner; 
\\ and,; above all, if the eye fetains its clearneſs i 
I, 1 liftre. we'ma hope for a favourable termination of th 
mh diſeaſe; and in this ſtate of things it often finiſhes its 
ma courſe, ow or before the ſeventh day, by gentle fweats, 
| { and an intolerable itching of the ſkin; and' in a few ; 
1 days the ſloughs ſeparate from the ulcers i in the throat; 
and ſleep and other marks of returning health appear. 
But this diſeaſe is extremely fallacioüs, and we "muſt 
boo put too much confidence in favourable ſym toms at 
the beginning, as it frequently changes very fuddenly 
from a mild to a highly malignant ftate. 
Rzcimen. In this diſeaſe" tlie patient muſt be- 
: kept quiet, and chiefly in bed; the air of the room 
being occafionally purified by opening the windows, 
and by the yapours of myrrh, roſemary-flowers, or- 
vinegar. His food ſhould be nourithing and reſiorative ; 
a8 (ago gruel with red wine, ſtrong broths, jellies, Sc. | 

But Peru to the ſwallowing of nutriment, anti- 

ſeptic gargles and injections ſhould be very ſedulouſſy 

employed for clearing away the ſharp and ſeptic 

humour from the mouth and throat, to prevent, as 

much as poſſible, its being ſwallowed ; fince, from the 

eſcape of it into the alimentary canal, a moſt trouble- 

ſome and dangerons diarrhæa frequently occurs to- 
Wards the cloſe of the complaint. His drink ought = - 
be generous, and of an antiſeptic quality as red wine 
negus, white wine whey, &c. 

"Cure. The curative indication will be to counteract 
the Putrid tendency, attending at the ſame time to 
Particular ſymptoms. All evacuations, as bleedin 
pg! ng,” &c.” are not only uſeleſs, but eepens. 

ie debility with which this diſeaſe i is attended, renders 
all evacuations by bleeding and purging improper, .- 
_ cept in a few ſtances where the debility is leſs, and. 

the inflamimnator. "ſymptoms more conſiderable. Ihe 
1d" matter deſcending into the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines may” be "Evacuated ' by gentle emetics and 
Jaxatives. In the beginning, however, if there 15 ä 
aſe, or weine en to” vomit, let the ſtomach. be 
R * "cleanſed 


' . IS 
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elcanſed by-an infuſion of green Fi. ARE 

or .caxduus e te Or, y the es q I 

client, let the patient take a few. 80 the pow 

7 ipecacuanha, or any other gentle vomit. 

8 Ge as nitre and n 2 wah I 
enerous wine, Ve. May v6 n de and, 

qu ht never to be neg lected. . OK | 

When the 99 5 18 mad, 175 the throat be ge 

with an infuſion of ſage and roſe leaves, | 

"gill of it a ſpoonful, or two A honey, and a, ah 
quantity of vinegar to make it agreeably act 


the ſymptoms. are urgent, hs Age and thy k 
lows ta 88 8 


and the breath very Ws . | 2 
recommended by Dr. Buchan: ti} 
Jo fix or ſeven ounces of the peftoral decogti N 
boiling, add an ounce. of contrayerva root; let it ; j 
for. ſome time, and afterwards ſtrain, the. 3 to 3 
which, add two ounces of white Wine vigggar, an 
ounce of fine honey, and an 01 5 of. the tincture cf | 
myrrh. This ought, not aphy to be uſed, as a5 5 Garg : 
but a little of it Thould be req ntly. injetted, 1 
ſyringe. to clear the throat, before the patig 5 * any 
meat or drink. This me thod is particulay rly. neceliary, 
tor children, whoa, cannot uſe a gar ele. | 
Ihe patient may alſo be dalle to inhale th teams * 
of warm water and vinegar; and the fumes of; buming ö 
myrrh, frankincenſe, and other things of, the fame. 
kind. 
Ik mne putrid 6 mptoms are alarwin and the.difſe; 
becomes Uangerous,Peruyiah bark 1s he ach he pln 
to be. relied on. It wilt y. be taken, 1 in ſubſtance, if. pM; 
patient” S. ſtomach [; bear, . I& not, an, QUnce qt, 
bark grolsly powdered, with two drams of, W N 
ſnake-root, may be boiled i in a pint and a, hahof at 
to half a pint; to which. may be added a tea f poop . 
of the elixir of vitriol; and a common, tea. el of. - 
this may, be taken. every. three or on be hours. | 
Dr. Fordyce, in His Elements, of; the, Pradtic 
PIs ſays, it is a more ſucceſsful practice, to, hubit; 
RE" a Try: of the bark as the 3 8 ſtomac 
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Will bear, at leaſt an ounce in twenty-four hours, and 


two dranis of camphor, laid acroſs the throat, and re- 


| on throat, with Boy effect, 


1 


- a INFLAMMATION OY THROAT. 


it ſhould be exhibited in ſubſtance if poſſible at the in- 
terval of every hour: or two. hours. Lordyce's Elem. 
314. | 
When children are the ſub ects of this diſeaſe, as in 
general they cannot take the — it ſhould be given in 
doſes, adapted to circumſtances, in clyſters; and if it 
ſhould happen that adults cannot ſwallow, the ſame 
method muſt be purfued ; and nouriſhment and cor- 
dials muſt be thrown into the ſyſtem by the ſame 


means. 


„Aering plaſters are very beneficial i in this diſeaſe, 


efpdclilly when the patient's pulſe and ſpirits are low. 


They may be applied to the throat, bebind the cars, or 
upon the back part of the neck. Pap 

Dr. Percival recommends two parts of the em- 
plaſtrum ſtomachicum or è cymino, one part of the 
emplaſtrum veſicatorium, and a dram and a half of 
1 camphor to be mixed for this purpoſe. 

is mild plaſter, he obſerves, ſufficiently diſcharges the 
ſerum, =. at the ſame time is antiſeptic ; and as the. 
Rin is.peculiarly difpoſed to inflammation, it is prefer- 
able to the common bliſtering plaſters. If it be ſpread . 


and warmed, and a thin piece of muſlin be laid on its 


furface, it will irritate leſs, and produce leſs ſtranguary, 
and may be thus ſafely applied even where the ſkin is 
pelatous: 
A  cataplaſm of the bark and tle flowers, boiled 
in vinegar, with the addition of a dram and a half, or 


newed every four hours, will contribute much to relax 

and. ſoſten the glands of the neck, and exhale an anti- 

ſeptic vapour, which will be” drawn i in by the ou. 
at every inſpiration, and alſo abſorbed from it. 

"In caſes leſs urgent, fiannels dipped in ſpirit of wine 
camphorated and ſharp vinegar, mixed in equal parts, 
„ 0 applied to the neck, inſtead of this cataplaſm. | 

volatile liniment . may be ar externally ta 


Fixed 


2 7 
* 
41 Fi 


lis de. 17 = 
Fixed air, adminiſtered by the 3 or by: way of 
'elyſter, is a very important and a wee in 
this diſorder. 

If the patient ſould be 121 be with a PEP ER 
looſeneſs, the ſize of a nutmeg of diaſcordium, or the 
japonic cõnfection, may be taken two or three times 
à day, or oftener if neceſſar 
Ika diſcharge of blood from the MIS ſhould Wen 
dhe ſteams of warm vinegar may be received frequent] 
up the noſtrils, and the drink muſt be ſharpened wih 
ſpirits of vitriol, or tincture of roſes. In cafe of ſtran- 
guary, the belly ſhould be fomented with warm 8 
and emollient clytters given three or four times a- day. 
When the violence of the diſeaſe is over, the B dy 
| ſhould. be kept open with PING Purgatives, as Manna, 
ſenna, rhubarb, &c. 

If great weakneſs, dejection of ſpits, or night 
ſweats, and other ſymptoms of a con 
ſucceed this diſeaſe, the patient muſt continue the uſe . 
of the Peruvian bark, with the elixir of vitriol, and 
take frequently a glaſs of generous wine. Theſe, with 
a milk diet, and exerciſe on horſeback, will JOAN 
re-eſtabliſh his On and e OY” 
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PART v. 
or COLDS, COUGHS, HOOPING cou, ae. 
| or COLDS, COUGHS, c. 7 : 


B a cold is generally underſtood; a ſadden check 
of perſpiration from an improper ex aſure to cold; 
conſequences of which, whilſt confined to the Tre 
notion of cold, are the fame as attend the leſſer Þ ces; - 
of a catarrh; in its. further advances, it is produRtive. 
of fevers, conſumptions, and other diforders N trols, 
bleſome and W £8 he 

| 4 cold, 


F 


* 
1 90 
by 


umption mould 


lit 


X Lol gebetell bez ins "with a ſtopy ppage "of the be, 
ed ehe der di hy beg of breathing through 1 it; there 

a dull pain in the ee ly eyes. are full $a 
Gaby, and nd in the prog re of the diſcaſe there is a 


«\&s 


M (chai of mucus from the noſe: Sometimes 
Hoy flnverings are felt; at eaſt the body 1 is more ſen- 
ble than uſual to the coldneſs of the air; and Th 

a this the pulſe. 18 more 8 than ordin gry, Spc 
: m '; Evenings. Theſe iy m ptoms are 1 
Atended v vith fome ee a cough, and a ſenſe 
of tightneſs in 'the cheſt. 

5 the caſes of a moderate diſeaſe, it is commonly 
PN for the patient to avoid the cold air, lim nit 
fe ff to a ſmaller portion. of diet, abſtain from 

Toa kor a few days, and to drink warm mild 5 
9 Inſtead of nouriſhing, food, l eat ligh 0 


ding Yeal. or clicken broth, patiado, - gruel, TC, 
| drink conſiſt of water rat, ff 0 with 
Hohey.;. an Men of Halm or linſeed, narpened with 
| orange or lemon-juice ; a decoction of barley and li 
Po orice with fathiatinds,. or any other cool, diluting 
a hgquor. 

: His. ſupper ſhould' be el} ght; as mall poſſet, 
ſweetened with honey, and a lte toaſted bread in it. 
Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to drink freely of 
— Kher liquors, may take white wine whey inſtead 


of 
+ og patient ſhould, lie longer in bed than uſual, and 
encourage a'gentle {w * at, which may be eaſily brought 
on in. the morning, inking - 8 or, any kind of 
warm diluting” Rok. Ys have, by this. practice, 
Carried off a cold in one day, 8 25 if neglefted, 
ei Für have been fatal to the patient e , 
ot of the 15 8 Which flow from an 1 Net 
perſpiration, might pro bably be pievented, bY 5 
"4 1 degree "of. 2 ſtinchce- and care when. th ef Lf 0 5 5 
toms O a cold appear. After a a eaſe bas gathere: 
Mength by delay; all attemp Ns" to. remove it 1s, 9 te 
| Nadel A cold when negletied” or r improperly t. treated, 
Bently brin 1575 on a pleuriſy, a peripneumony, or a 
— * 0 the lungs, 
« Moſt | 


by © 
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Moſt of the n ſays Parkinſon, * advery 
« tiſed as corgh drops, &c. are preparations. of. opiumy. 
« fimilar to the paregoric elixir of the ſhops; but dif- 
* guiſed and rendered more deleterious, by the addi», 
« tion of aromatic and heating gums. - Ihe injury 
« which may be occaſioned by the indiſcriminate em- 

e ployment of ſuch medicines, 1 in this diſeaſe, EI be 
very conſiderable ; as is well known. to every. 

<« pofleſling even the {malleſt ſhare of medical EW 
« ledge.” Med. Adm: 9 . l ware 

The ſame author obſerves, that, The frequency 
« with which this diſeaſe occurs 5 this part of the 
World, and the flight degree of intereſt. and alarm 
« which is, in general, excited by, the expreſſion, 
se catching. cold, by which this diſeaſe is comm | 
« deſcribed, too frequently occaſion. that neglee, by . 
« which the foregoing maladies are produced. „ 

Many have recourſe. to intoxication for the-cure, of 
a cold, and perhaps ſometimes with ſucceſs, as it 
ſuddenly reſtore the perſpiration ; ; but if there is any 
degree of inflammation, Which is frequently the Caſe, 
ſtrong liquors will increaſe the malady inſtead of, re- 
moving it, and may probably convert a common cold 
into an inflammatory fever. 

Bathing the feet and legs in warm u hot) water 
tends greatly to reſtore the perſpiration, but if it is too 
warm it will do harm; it ſhould not exceed the warmth 
of the blood; and immetliately after the operation the 
patient ſhould go to bed. Bathing the feet in warm 
water, lying longer than uſual in bed, and drinking 
warm water-gruel, and other weak liquors, will ſoone 
reſtore the perſpiration, than all the hot ſudorific ma 
cines that can be adminiſtered. 

But when the ſymptoms do not yield to abſtinen 
warmth, and diluting liquors, the approach of hg 
other diſeaſe may be reaſonably apprehended,: as an. 
inflammation of the breaſt, an ardent fever, 1 
the pulſe therefore he hard and fre bende dhe ſkin 
and dry, and ihe a _complains of _ his Head 


es . will be ary ſary ; j . allo he 
. W 
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proper to put a bliſtering plaſter on the back, and to 


treat the patient in all reſpects as for a ſlight fever. : 
Perſons who eaſily take cold, ſhould uſe frequent 
moderate exercife, and take ſuch medicines as increaſe 
— of the circulation, and ſtrengthen the ge- 
neral ſyſtem : the too great irritability of their conſti- 
tutions may be diminiſhed by opium, bark, reſiding in 
ary cold places, &c. The diſpoſition to take cold 
may be in a great degree leſſened by gradually acqui- 
ring the habit of being expoſed. to ſudden changes of 
ben and cold. It is of great importance, with regard 
to preventing colds, to avoid, as much as poſſible, all 
ſudden extremes either of heat or cold, and to take 
icular care, when the body is heated, to let it cool 
KRubbing the noſe externally with oil is recom- 
« mended,” ſays Dr. Temple, when the mucous 
«© membrane of the noſe is much affected. He further 
*fays, it is a common practice with nurſes to rub the 
* child's noſe with tallow, when it has a cold in its 
«© head, as it is called, and I am informed that it ge- 
* nerally relieves it very ſoon.” Temple's Pract. of 


Phyfic, 149. 


OF A COUGH. 


A COUGH generally proceeds from a cold which 
has been neglected, or improperly treated. When it 
proves obſtinate, the conſequences are to be feared, as 
demonſtrates the weak ſtate of the lungs, and is often 
followed" by a conſumption.  _ | | 
A cough which ariſes from internal cauſes, is to. be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed from one that ariſes from external 
Fauſes. The dry and the moiſt cough, that is, thoſe. 
In which the matter is ſpit up, and thoſe in which 
Kothifg is evacuated, differ alſo greatly, as well in re- 


 Sard to. their: ſymptoms, as to the perſons they attack. 
*The dr cough is always more tedious to cure than the 


*ahd mote "eaſily returns. The ſtomachic NS. 


- 
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he. 
. 


or coves. J 


is known by the quantity and thickneſs of the matter + 


that is ſpit up, which 1s always moſt frequent after 
meals, and gives a tendency towards a reaching to . 
vomit. This moiſt ſtomachic cough. differs in this 
manner, in all particulars, from the dry cough of the 
ſame thame and origin with it. 1 
When a cough is violent, and the patient young and 
ſtrong, with a hard quick pulſe, bleeding will he pro- 
per; but in weak and relaxed habits, bleeding rather 
prolongs the diſcaſe: when the patient ſpits freely, 
bee is unneceſſary, and ſometimes prejudicial, as 
it tends to leſſen that diſcharge. e 
If the cough is attended with any degree of fever, 
and the ſpittle is viſcid and tough, ſharp pectoral me- 
dicines ſhould be adminiſtered, as Sum ammoniac, 
ſquills, &c. Two table-ſpoonfuls of the ſolution of 
gum ammoniac may be taken three or four times à day. 
Squills may be taken ſeveral ways: two ounces of the 
vinegar, the oxymel, or the ſyrup, may be mixed with 
two ounces of ſimple cinnamon water, with the addi- 
tion of an ounce of common water, and an ounce. of 
balſamic ſyrup. Two table-ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
may be taken two or three times a day. | 


A ſyrup made of equal quantities of honey, ſugar- 
candy, and lemon-Juice, is alſo a good medicine for 
this kind of cough. A table-ſpoonful of it may be 


taken at diſcretion. 


But theſe kind of. medicines are improper, when the” 


defluxion is ſharp and thin; recourſe is then to be had 
to opiates, oils, and mucilages. A cup may be taken 
frequently of an infuſion of wild poppy leaves and 
marſh-mallow roots, or the flowers. of colt's-foot: or a 
tea-ſpoonful of the paregoric elixir may be put into the 
_ patient's drink twice a-day. 410 0 

When a cough is occaſioned by acrid humour, 


tickling the throat, &c. ſome ſoft pectoral lozenges 
ſhould be kept almoſt continually in the patient's mouth, 


as barley-ſugar, the common kalſamic lozenges, Spani 
| Juice, &c. Theſe take off the ſtimulating quality of 


the hpmours, and tend to Fe iow the cou, 
8 . 


4 2 
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In obſtinate coughs, occaſioned by a flux of humours 
upon the lungs, not only expectorating medicines are 
neceſſary, but iſſues, ſetons, or ſome other drains are 
to be recommended. A Burgundy-pitch plaſter, ap- 
plied between the ſhoulders, Ns been found wonder- 
fully efficacious in the moſt obſtinate coughs. 
Dr. Buchan has a very high opinion of the effect of 
this application, as we may gather from his own words, 
Which are theſe :—< About the bulk of a nutmeg of 
*: Burgundy pitch may be ſpread thin upon a piece of 
oft feather, about the ſize of the hand, and laid be- 
'* tween the ſhoulder-blades. It may be taken off and 
< wiped every three or four days, and ought to be 
, renewed once a fortnight or three weeks. This is | 
e indeed a cheap and ſimple medicine, and conſe- | 
e quently apt to be deſpiſed ; but we will venture to 
<affirm that the whole materia medica does not afford 
an application more efficacious in almoſt every kind 
„ of cough. It has not indeed always an immediate 
< effect; but, if kept on for ſome time, it will ſucceed 
here moſt other medicines fail.” _ 5 | 
le further remarks, that, The only inconveniency 
e attending this plaſter is the itching which it occa- 
« ſions; but ſurely this may be diſpenſed with, con- 
4e ſidering the advantage which the patient may expect 
to reap from the application; beſides, when the itch- 
« ing becomes yery uneaſy, the plaſter may be taken 
* off, and the part rubbed with a dry cloth, or waſhed 
„with a little warm milk and water. Some caution 
«indeed is neceſſary in diſcontinuing the uſe of ſuch 
<a plaſter; this however may be ſafely done, by 
* making it ſmaller by degrees, and at length quitting 
-* it altogether in a warm ſeaſon.” 915 
The perſons moſt ſubject to the common dry cough, 
are young people of a florid conſtitution and dry habit 
of body; and men of the middle or more advanced 
_ ages are ſometimes alſo afflicted with it, from ſup- 
preſſions of the hzmorhoidal diſcharges, or from omiſ- 
2 of habitual bleedings; as are alſo people who are 
badly conformed, deformed, or crooked, and ſuch as 


5 
N , \ 
. 
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treated in the Small Pox, or have had the itch, or any 
other violent cutaneous eruption ſtruck in upon them. 

A dry cough, in young people, is much to be feared 
when of long ſtanding ; for it not unfrequently dege- 


nerates into a ſpitting of blood, or into a conſumption. 


The perſons moſt ſubje&t to a common moiſt cough, 
are thoſe of a phlegmatic habit, and ſuch as are apt 


to cool their neck and breaſt in autumn in damp cold 
air in evenings; ſuch as have omitted their habituat 
bleedings, and ſuch as have! drank too freely of ſpiritu- 


ous liquors, or taken too much of acids. 


In caſe of a moiſt pectoral cough, it is proper firſt | 


to give a purge, not violent, but yet moderately ſtrong, 


to drive the matter from the breaſt; and: the: catarrhal 


matter, or defluxion, muſt. then be prepared for. eva- 
cuations. When it is fimply mucous, the common 
catarrhal medicines are to be depended: on; ſuch as 
the decoction of the roots. of pimpernel and iris, and 


the leaves of hyſſop, horehound, cabious, and ſpeed- 


well; with theſe are to be given the attenuant gums, 
as ammoniacum, benjamin, and ſagapenum, with the 
warmeſt carminitive feeds. of Es 
The commotwns occaſioned by humid or moiſt 
coughs are never extremely violent, nor of any extreme 
danger, and therefore it is not neceſſary to be at any 
reat pains to allay them by opiates ; but theſe are very 
ucceſsfully given in caſes where the emotions are 
greatly too violent for the quantity of matter, or where 
they continue after the matter is carried off and 


evacuated. In this caſe the. ſtorax-pill is of great 


ſervice. | | 5 
When a cough proceeds from a foulneſs or debility 
of the ſtomach, oils, ſyrups, mucilages, and balſamic 
medicines of all kinds do harm. The ſtomach cou 

may be diſtinguiſhed from one occaſioned by a fault of 
the lungs by this, that in the latter the patient coughs 
whenever he draws in his breath freely ; but in the 


former that does not happen. 15 
8 ; | | | 0 


are afflicted with the evil, or have. nodes of a ſchirrous | 
nature in the lungs; and finally, ſuch as have been ul | 


. 
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Jo cure this cough, the ſtomach muſt. be cleanſed 


and ſtrengthened, which may be generally effected by 
gentle vomits and bitter purgatives. After a vomit or 


two, one or two table-ſpoonfuls of the ſacred tincture 
may be taken twice a day for a conſiderable time. If 
more is found neceſſary to keep the body gently open, 
an addition may be made tothe dole. _ 

In coughs proceeding from a debility of the ſtomach, 
the Peruvian bark is alſo of effential ſervice : It may 
be chewed, taken in powder, or made into a tinQture 
with other ſtomachic bitters. : 
When a cough is only the ſymptom of another dif- 
eaſe, the original diſeaſe ſhould be removed, before an 
attempt is made to remove the cough. If a cough is 
occaſioned by teething, facilitate be cutting of the 
teeth by keeping the body open, and ſcarifying the 
gums, and by ſo doing you appeaſe the cough. And 
when worms occaſion a cough, bitter purgatives, oily 
clyſters, &c. remove theſe vermin, and with them they 
generally remove the cou gD 

In general, any coug 


that ſeizes a perſon in the 


ſpring, is much eaſier cured than one that attacks in 


autumn. Periodic coughs, that have been long uſed 
to return upon people at certain times, are always to 


be ſuſpected of danger, if they leave them ſuddenly, 
and no natural or artificial evacuation is made in their 


place; for they too often bring on faults in digeſtion, 
and ſometimes ſuffocative catarrhs and paralytic diſ- 
orders. A moiſt habitual cough, when it ſuddenly 
changes into a dry one, is alſo a bad prognoſtic, A 
violent dry hypochondriac cough, that frequently re- 
mits and recurs again, and is ufually worſt in the night, 
gives great reaſon to ſuſpect a ſchirrhoſity in the liver; 
and the more regularly it returns at ſtated times, the 
more certain is the defect of this or ſome other of the 
viſcera ; ſo that the prognoſtic is very fatal and very 
certain from it. 1 „ 
The inhabitants of every climate are ſo liable to take 


old, that the greateſt caution and circumſpection can- 
not at all times defend them from its attacks; becauſe 


7 the 
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the human body cannot be conſtantly kept in an um 


form degree of warmth, and the E muſt 
conſequently be liable to many changes. Such changes, 


when ſmall, cannot much affect the health, but, when. 
great, they muſt prove very hurtful ; the patient ſhould 


therefore be always upon his guard, and call in diſcre- 
tion to his aid upon ſuch and fimilar occaſions. 


THE HOOPING COUGH. 


THOUGH moft generally known by the name of 


the hooping cough, this diſeaſe is alſo called tuſſis 
ſerina, the rheumatic cough, the chin cough, and con- 
vulſive cough. Dr. Butters ſays it is an epidemic, 
contagious, ſpaſmodic diſeaſe. It ſomewhat reſembles 
an intermittent fever in the periodic return of the fits; 
they both prevail in the fame ſeaſon, arife from the 
fame cauſe, and are cured by the fame remedies. {See 
Hutham on Air and Ebidemical Diſeaſes, T6, 77. 
Further, the autumnal hooping cough and internnttents 
are analogous in that they renew their attacks in the 
returning ſpring, though ſeemingly cured long before. 
The hooping cough reſembles the ſmall-pox, in not 
uſually returning, in being infectious to the prediſ- 
poſed, and as it muſt have its courſe. 


This cough often proves fatal to children, but ſeldom 


affects adults. Whatever tends to hurt the digeſtion, 
obſtruct the perſpiration, or relax the ſolids, diſpoſes 
to this diſeaſe; its cure muſt therefore depend upon 
cleanſing and ſtrengthening the ſtomach, bracing the 
ſolids, and promoting perſpiration and the different 
ſecretions. | | WS | 55 

It is originally ſymptomatic; is often a ſymptom in 
the aſthma, Sydenham ſays, that the cough is excited 
by vapours, which are thrown into the lungs by the 
blood. Dr, Butters ſays, its ſeat is in the inteſtines; 


mat neither the ſtomach nor the lungs are concerned 


in it; that the primary affection is a morbid irritability 
vr che mucous glands. Some aſſert, that the diſorder 


18 


— 


. 
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is a convulſive one; and others, with greater ſeeming, - 
probability, that it is a convulſion in the diaphragm, 
excited by ſharp humous in the prime vite. Walſch- 
74 meid ſays, it proceeds from a diſorder of the ſtomach. 
| Dokzeus fays, it is cauſed by tough viſcid matter lodged 
1 | m the coats of the ſtomach ; and Hoffman attributes it 
i to thin and acrid juices in the ducts, or channels, 
| 1 deſtined to reſpiration. | | 
w_ SYMPTOMS. This diſorder begins with a hoarſeneſs, 
[1 but uſually with a dry cough, which continues about 
BY two weeks, and then becomes convulſive, and ſome 


li | phlegm is diſcharged; its increaſing ſtate takes up 
* about four weeks more, and in ſix weeks after it 
i | | generally goes off, though ſometimes it continues 


; 
; 
1 


ropy, at others it is mixed with ſharp ſerum, but 
always is thrown up with difficulty: at the height, the 
phlegm is more concocted, and as the cough declines, 
the expectorated matter is whitiſh. of 
It often commences with the ſymptoms of a com- 
mon catarrhal cough, or cold, and-..exiſts ſome little | 
time before the characteriſtic hoop is heard. 
After recovery a "relapſe may eafily happen from | 
taking cold; but theſe relapſes are flight and ſhort: 
9 Some have only the antecedent ſhort dry cough; theſe 
11 get well in two or three weeks, but if phlegm begins 
1 to appear, the patient is not ſo ſoon quit of this 
1 diſorder. 
Wi | When the cough is in any degree violent, the blood 
i | is ſo obſtructed in the face as to occaſion blackneſs 
| 
| 


i $ eighteen or twenty weeks: ſometimes the phlegm is 
| 
| 


1 there, and, according as the veſſels of the noſc are 
i more or leſs able to refiſt, fo an hemorrhage from 
1 thence is more or leſs copious and frequent. 
1 The hooping cough is moſt fatal to children under 
47 | two years of age. Older children uſually ſwallow the 

phlegm, and then puke it. After three years of age 

it ſeldom proves fatal. - 08 8 
© Reg6iMEn. The diet muſt be light, and of eaſy 
digeſtion; good bread made into pap or pudding, 

chicken broth, with other light ſpoon-meats, are pro- 


per; 


- 


; 
ö 
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ſweetened with honey or ſugar 
Whey. * | Hoh fn 11,0009! 
One of the moſt effectual remedies for a hooping 
cough is ſaid to be a change of air; and that the. 


candy, or ſmall wine 


malady has often been removed by this, even when the 


change has been from a purer to a leſs wholeſome air. 


The body ought to be kept gently open: for this 


purpoſe, the beſt medicines are rhubarb and its pre- 
parations, as the ſyrup, tincture, &c. A tea - ſpoonful 
or two of theſe may be given to an infant twice or 
three times a-day. With thoſe further advanced, the 
doſe muſt be proportionally increaſed and repeated till 
it has the deſired effect. ſe who cannot take the 
bitter tincture, may have an infuſion of ſenna and 
prunes, ſweetened with manna, coarſe ſugar, or honey; 


or a few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea-ſpoanful or 
or currant-jelly, ſo as to diſguiſe the 


two of ſyrup, | 
taſte. Children ſeldom reject theſe medicines, which 
are tendered to them as compoſed of ſyrups and 
youre articles of which they in general are extremely 
ond. N ir 23341 o 

When a fit of coughing makes the patient vomit, it 
is reckoned a favourable ſymptom. This cleanſes the 


1 "3631 


ſtomach, and greatly relieves the cough. It is there- 


fore proper that this diſcharge ſhould be promoted by 
ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha. The body ought: alſo to 
be kept gently open. „ 030/12. RS 

Cure. As opinions vary with reſpect to the ſeat, 
&c. of this complaint, fo the methods of relief that are 
propoſed are alſo various; but, in general, gentle an- 


timonial emetics, adminiſtered about half an hour 


before the return of each fit, when the periods can be 
gueſſed at, are the principal aſliſtants that have hitherto 
been obſerved... FX 014 19x” 

Particular ſymiptoms are relieved by bleeding; bliſters, 
gentle laxatives, 8c. In the beginning, if the face is 


* 


very black during the fit, or if blood is diſcharged with 


the cough, bleed: if the breathing is difficult, 


the lac. 
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ammo. will be proper. To moderate the violence of 
the: gh, mix opiates with purgatives, and give 
them in ſuch doſes as whilſt the violence of the cough 
may alſo be kept ſolutive. 
When the diſorder is violent, and the patient ſeems 
in danger of ping ſuffocated: by the cough, he ſhould 
be bled, eſpecially if there be a fever with a hard 
full pulſe. But the chief intention of bleeding being 


to . an inflammation of the lungs, and to render 


it more ſafe to give vomits, it will ſeldom be neceſſary 
to repeat the operation; yet if ſymptoms of an inflam- 
mation of the lungs are apparent, a ſecond or a third 
bleceding may perhaps be requiſite. 

The garlic ointment is an excellent medicine, both 
in the hooping cough, and in moſt other coughs of an 


+ _ obſtinate nature. It is made by beating garlic in a 


mortar, with an equal quantity of hog's lard. With 
this the ſoles of the feet ſhould be rubbed twice or 
three times a day; but the beſt method is to ſpread it 
upon a rag, and apply it as a ee It ſhould be 
renewed every night and morning, the garlic ſoon 


loſin ng its virtue. 


oily, pectoral, and balſamic medicines, though 
commonly believed. to poſſeſs wondertul virtues for the 
cure of the hooping \cough, only load the ftomach, 


hurt the digeſtion, and aggravate the diſorder. 


- Wood-lice are much recommended for the cure of 
this diſorder : thoſe who are inclined to try them, may 
infuſe two ounces of them bruiſed in a pint of ſmall 
white wine for one night; afterwards the liquor may 


be: ſtrained through a cloth, and a table-ſpoontul-gf it 


given to the. patient three or four times a day. 

- Qpiates are ſometimes neceſſary to allay the violence 
of the cough :: alittle of the ſyrup of poppies, or five 
or fix drops of laudanum, to be regulated by the age 
of the patient, may be given in a cup of hyſſop, or 


e e tems! and repeated a as there 9 7 be oc- 


Caſion. 

The foet ſhould be bathed in warm Wann once in 

two or three * and a plaſter of Burgundy 225 
ou 


\ 


\ 
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ſhould be kept conſtantly between the . ſhoulders: 
But, ſhould the diſeaſe prove very violent,”a-bliftering 
plaſter, inſtead of the pitch plaſter, thould be applied, 
and the part kept open. for ſome time with iſſue 
ointment;; En tc IO 1 gore l 
When the diſeaſe is prolonged, and the patient is free 
from a fever, the bark and other bitters are the moſt 
proper medicjnes. Ehe bark may be given in ſub- 
ſtance, or in a decottion or infufion: ten, fifteen, or 
twenty grains, may be given three or four times a-day, 
according:to the age of the patient. Half a dram, or 
two ſeruples, will be proper for an adult. Some admi- 
niſter caſtor with the bark; to a child of the age of fix 
or ſeven years, may be given eight grains of caſtor, with 
fifteen grains of powdered bark, for a doſe. This may 
be mixed with two or three ounces of any ſimple diſ- 
tilled water, and a little ſyrup, and taken three or four 
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| INFLAMMATION fOF THE STOMACH AND OTHER 
' VISCERA; COLIC, INFLAMMATION: OF: THE LIVER; 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH: AND 
, -: Lone e +... EE 


ALL'inflammations of the bowels are extremely dan- 
gerous, and unleſs the moſt powerful means of relief be 
immediately employed, prove fatlll. 

Causzs. An inflammation of the ſtomach maybe 

_ occaſioned by drinking cold liquor while the body is 
warm, by obſtructed perſpiration, or the ſudden ſtriking 
in of any eruption. By vehement paſſion: the acrimony 
of the bile, or acrid and ſtimulating ſubſtances taken into 
the ſtomach, may likewiſe produce it; as ſtrong vomits 
or purges; corroſive poiſons, &c. The gout, when re- 
pelled from the extremities, by cold, or improper: ap- 
«plications, often occaſions an inflammation of the ſto- 
+ mach, 
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mach. Hard, heavy, or indigeſtible ſubſtances takes 
into the ſtomach, as bones, the ſtones of fruit, &c. may 
alſo have the ſame effect. X 
One of the moſt frequent cauſes of this diſeaſe, is the 
ſuddenly paſſing from a cold atmoſphere into warm 
rooms: the learned Dr. Crichton, ſpeaking of the evils 
ariſing from tranſitions fiom cold to baer lays, It may 
« be remarked, that almoſt all the caſes of inflammation 
of the lungs or ſtomach, to which the common people 
f London are ſubject, ariſe from ' fimilar cauſes. 
Either they have been riding in carts, or on the to 
« of coaches, in very cold weather, and afterwards have 
« come into a warm room, probably an alehouſe, or 
« elſe they have been working for hours in drains, or in 
« fimilar cold fituations. While they remain in the cold, 
* no ſymptoms of the diſorder occur. It almoſt always 
« commences when they get home.“ Origin of Mental 
Derangement, Vol. i. p. 29. 35 Oe . 
SyM Tous. The ſymptoms are, a burning heat and 
tenſion in the region of the ſtomach, great reſtleſſneſs, 
hic cup, and anxiety; a ſmall, quick, and hard pulſe; 
vomiting, or nauſea and ſickneſs, eſpecially after taking 
any thing into the ſtomach, which circumſtance alſo 
increaſes the pain; extreme thirſt; coldneſs of the ex- 
tremities; difficulty of breathing, and ſwallowing; a 
pain in ſneezing; cold clammy ſweats; and ſometimes 
convulſions and fainting fits; the ſtomach is ſwelled, 
and appears hard to the touch. When a wound in the 
ſtomach is the cauſe, there is frequently little or no 
pain, although all the other ſymptoms take place, and 
the patient is cut off. It atfeQts chiefly thoſe of a ple - 
thoric habit, and hot bilious conſtitution © © | 
REciMENn. From the weakneſs of the patient, cor- 
dials may ſeem to be indicated, but they are extremely 
injurious and dangerous in this caſe. All acrimonious, 
heating, and irritating food and drink are carefully to be 
avoided. The aliment muſt be light, thin, cool, and 
eaſy of digeſtion ; it muſt be given in ſmall quantities, 
not quite cold, nor too hot. „ | 
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Cure. Bleeding is almoſt the only dependance in 
this diſeaſe, and it muſt be freely uſed, notwithſtanding 
the lowneſs of the pulſe, and repeated till the — 
riſes. The ſmallneſs of the pulſe muſt not deter us from 
this neceſſary meaſure, for after bleeding it generally 
becomes fuller: then apply a large bliſter on the region 

of the ſtomach, particularly over the part aggrieved. 
Much benefit may be expected from frequent fomen- 
tations with luke- warm water, or a decoction of emol- 
lient vegetables: flannel cloths, dipped therein, ſhould 
be applied to the region of the ſtomach, and removed 
as they grow cool. They muſt not be applied too hot, 
nor be ſuffered to continue till they become quite cold. 

The feet and legs ſhould alſo be frequently bathed in 
luke-warm water, and warm bricks or poultices may be 
applied to the ſoles of the feet. 

The irritability of the ſtomach in this diſeaſe will ad- 
mit of no medicines being given by the mouth; and if 
any can be ſuppoſed neceſſary, they muſt be exhibited 
in clyſters. Clyſters anſwer the purpoſe of an internal 
fomentation, while they keep the body open, and at the 
ſame time nouriſh the patient, who is often, in this 
diſeaſe, unable to retain any food-upqn his ſtomach, 
Theſe muſt not be negleCted,-as the patient's life may 
depend upon them. The clyſters may be made of warm 
water, or thin water-gruel ; and if the patient is coſtive, 
a little ſweet oil, honey, or manna, may be added. 
If the ſymptoms, without being very violent, do not 
abate after the fourth or fifth day, and if then the pain 
becomes leſs, if the pulſe is leſs frequent, and if the pa- 
tient at the ſame time has frequent ſhiverings, ſuppura- 
tion is to be apprehended ; always highly dangerous, 
and often fatal. It after violent pain, and other violent 
ſymptoms, the pain ſuddenly ceaſes, while the pulſe 
increaſes in frequency, ſinks, and becomes irregular, 
with increaſed. debility, a gangrene may be feared, 

which us htk oY oo 5 1 1 
Iii evacuations have been made, and the violence of 
the inflammation ſhall have abated, opiates are ſuppoſed 
to be hurtful; but after thoſe cireumſtances ſhall have 

N 2 taken 
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taken place,” they may be given in clyſters, and fre- 
quently with advantage. Topical or local bleeding by 
leeches, and e thould alſo he orderee 1 in the be⸗ 
Sinning. 77 | 

A tendency to gangrene in w Abd is to be obs 
vinted: only by the means above-mentioned ; and when 
it does actually happen, it admits of no remedy. A 
tendency to ſuppuration is to be obviated by the fame 
means employed early in the diſeaſe.” After a certain 
period, it cannot be prevented by any means whatever; 
and, when actually begun, muſt be left to nature; the 
only thing that can be cone by art is to avoid all irri- 
tation. 


4 * 
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' ACCORDING to the different parts of the inteſtines 
in which the - inflammation is ſeated, different names 


have been given, as the iliac paſſion, enteritis, Kc. but | 


in all the treatment is nearly the ſame. 

The inflammation of the inteſtines will by diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſpaſmodic, flatulent, and other ſpecies of 
the colic, by the pain being conſtant, by the great heat, 
by the ſtate of the pulſe, and other general ſymptoms of 
inflammation.” It may alſo be the ſequel of other dif- 
eaſes, as coſtiveneſs, dyſentery, worms, 8&c. - 8 

Cavsts. Inflammations of the inteſtines may aſe 
from the ſame cauſes as thoſe of the ſtomach ; though 
commonly the former will more readil occur from cold 
applied to the lower exrremities. To which may be 
added coſtiveneſs, worms, eating unripe fruits, or great 

uantities of nuts, drinking hard windy: liquors, as 
dale bottled ale or beer, cyder, four wine, &. 

"SYMPTOMS. This diſeaſe ſhews itſelf by a finadi 

in the abdomen; or lower belly, attended with 
ever, vomiting, and coſtiveneſs. The pain is often 
felt in different parts of the abdomen, but more fre- 
quently” ſpread over the whole, and is En 
violent about the nav ell. 


1243 5 x . While 
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- While the pain ſhifts, and the vomiting only returns 
at certain intervals, and while the  clyſters pals down- 


wards, there is reaſon to hope; but when the clyſters 
and faces are vomited, and the patient is extremely 
weak, with a low fluttering pulſe, a pale countenance, 


and a very offenſive breath, it is too probable that the 
conſequences will prove fatal.  Clammy ſweats, black 
fœtid ſtools, a ſmall intermitting pulſe, and a total 
ceſſation of pain, are indications en mortification = 
ready begun, and of approaching death, 

The moſt dangerous error, with reſpect to the thoiked 
ment of this diſeaſe, is when it is miſtaken for colicky 
pains. The remedies generally reſorted to on theſe 
occaſions, are aromatic, ſpirituous, and heating liquors; 
which muſt neceſſarily accelerate the 8 — ol this 
diſeaſe in mortification, 

REGIMEN. | The patient; muſt be Yi quiet, a 
ing cold, and violent agitations of the mind: his food 
ſhould be very light, and in ſmall quantities; his drink 
weak and diluting, as whey, barley-Water, &c. In 
other reſpects the patient is referred to the regimen 


pointed out in this work, under eee of lie 


Stomach, and other Viſcera. - { 

Cons. The cure of the inflammation. of the in- 
teſtines is to be attempted by the ſame general means 
as were employed in the cure of the an in 
the ſtomach; but we can, in this caſe, introduce me- 

dicines more Teadily by the mouth. Cooling acidulated 
| kquids will be proper; laxatives, cooling laxative e 
ſters ſhould be frequently injected. 

As a vomiting frequently attends this diſeaſe, care 
muſt be taken not to excite that vomiting by the quan- 


tity or quality of any thing thrown into the ſtomach, 1 
Opiates are to be given, with the reſtrictions mentioned 
in inflammations of the ſtomach. Sometimes the ſud- 


den application of cold water to the abdomen has a 
good effect. 


A bliſtering-plaiſter is to be applied immediately over 


the part where the moſt violent pain is: Not only the 


mal of the d is thus removed, but even I 


— 


*. 
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and purgative medicines, which before had no effeQ, 
will operate when the bliſters begin to riſe. - | ; 
Fomentations and laxative clyſters muſt not be 
omitted : the feet and legs of the patient muſt be fre- 
quently bathed in warm water, and cloths, dipped 
therein, apphed to his belly. Bladders, filled with 
warm water, may alſo be applicd to the region of the 
navel, and warm bricks, or bottles full of warm water, 
to the ſoles of the feet. The clyſters may be compoſed 
of barley-water, or thin water-gruel with falt, and 
ſoftened with ſweet oil or freſh butter. Theſe ſhould 
be adminiſtered every two or three hours, or oftener, 
till the patient ceaſes to be coſtive. 
Ihe following anſwers the purpoſe of opening the 
body very well: diſſolve two ounces of bitter purging 
ſalt in a pint of warm water, or thin gruel, and let a 
tea-cup of it be taken every half hour till it operates; 
fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of laudanum may 
be taken, at the ſame time, in a glaſs of peppermint, 
or ſimple cinnamon water, to appeaſe the irritation, and 
prevent the vomiting, &c. 3 55 
In general, ſtrong purgatives, by irritating the bow- 
els, often increaſe 55 contraction, and fruſtrate their 
own intention; therefore, as in the medicine laſt men- 
tioned, it was judged neceſſary to join the purgatives 
with opiates, which by allaying the pain, and relaxin 
the ſpaſmodic contractions of the guts, greatly aſſiſt the 
operation of purgatives in this 4 i; . 
In very deſperate caſes, quickſilver is frequently 
given; ſeveral ounces, or even a pound, may be given, 
but that quantity muſt not be exceeded. When a 
mortification of the guts is apprehended, this medicine 
ought not to be tried; as it could not effect a cure, 
and would only haſten the death of the patient: but 
when the obſtruction is occaſioned by any cauſe that 
force can remove, quickſilver is the beſt medicine that 
can be adminiſtered. . 
To avoid this tormenting and dangerous diſeaſe, 
every individual ought to be extremely cautious of 
going too long without a ſtool ; of eating too freely of 
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unripe fruits; drinking ſtale windy liquors; living too 

much on baked fruits; taking cold by wet clothes; or 

ſuffering their feet to be wet. 1 8 

Dr. Fordyce ſays, that, in this diſeaſe, the circula- 

tion is to be brought to the ſurface of the body by the 

warm bath, or fomentations applied to the belly: but 

great care is to be taken, leſt cold from the air or 
moiſture in coming out of the bath, or changing the +4 
fomentations, ſhould do more miſchief than the remedy 
does good: theſe are alſo uſeful when the anus is much 
contracted, ſo that clyſters cannot be given. 

If it be left to itſelf, this diſeaſe kills ſometimes in 

ten or twelve hours, and almoſt always before the end 

of the third day; fo that there is ſeldom any ſuppu- 
ration. But if the inteſtines ſhould ſuppurate, the pain 
diminiſhes, and is converted rather into a ſenſe of diſ- 

tention ; irregular cold fits, with the other ſymptoms 4 
of internal ſuppuration ariſe.; and the contraction of 

the muſcular fibres of. the inteſtines, the great frequency 
of the pulſe, and other ſymptoms go off. 


TTT 

WRITERS enumerate eight ſpecies of this diſeaſe; 
but as they all depend upon the ſame proximate cauſe, I 
they are principally to be treated on the ſame general 
principles. In many particulars it greatly reſembles the : 
two preceding diſeaſes. „„ 1 

The colic is chiefly known by a violent pain diffuſed 
over the whole abdomen, with a ſenſation of twiſting, 
wringing, burning, or boring about the navel, which, 
with its integuments, or membranes, is frequently 
drawn inwards, and contracted into ſeveral ſeparate 
portions, and is attended with obſtinate coſtiveneſs; 
and frequent bilious vomitings: but though the belly 
is generally very coſtiye, there is ſometimes a violent 
evacuation of bilious matter upwards and downwards. 

From the different cauſes and circumſtances of this : 
diſorder it is differently denominateg. When the pain 
n | .Cc 9 
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vegetable diet. They ſhould alſo take 
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is accompanied with a vomiting of bile, or wich ob- 
ſtinate coſtiveneſs, it is called a ditions colic, The 
bilious colic is attended with very acute pains about 
the region of the navel ; the patient is generally very 
thirſty and coſtive: he ven a hot, bitter, yellow bile, 
which being diſcharged, ſeems to afford momentary 
relief, but the ſame violent pain almoſt immediately 
returns. As the diſeaſe advances the diſpofition to 
vomit ſometimes greatly increaſes, ſo as to become almoſt 
e When the vomiting in this colic becomes 

very difficult to reſtrain, the patient may drink a de- 
coction of toaſted bread, or an infuſion of garden mint 
in boiling water. If theſe ſhould not ſucceed, the 


 faline draught, with a few drops of laudanum in it, 


may be given and repeated according to the urgency 
of the ſy mptoms. Venice treacle may be ſpread in 
the form of a cataplaſm, and applied to the pit of the 
ſtomaeh. Clyſters, with Venice treacle, or laudanum 
in them, may alſo be frequently adminiſtered. - 
. Perſons liable to frequent returns of the lions colic; 
ſhould eat ſparingly of fleſh, and live _ on a light 
equently a 
doſe of cream of tartar with tamarinds, or any other 
cool acid purge. _ 

The Aatulent or windy-colic, will generally be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the pain not being fixed to one particular 
place, but moving about the mteſtines, and eſpecially 
along the colon ; From its affecting the ſtomach, and 
from the relief that takes place from the evacuation or 
change of ſituation of the contained air, and from its 


| being relieved by preſſure. 


The flatulent colic is \penerally occaſioned by an 
ummoderate uſe of unripe fruits, meats of hard di- 
geſtion, windy vegetables, fermenting liquors, &c. 
Obſtructed perſpiration may alſo produce it. Delicate 


people are moſt frequently attacked with this kind of 
colic. 


den this diſorder is occaſioned by windy liquor, 

„acid herbs, &c. a dram of brandy, gin, or any 
good n is an * medicine on the . 1 
- "Ace. 
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„ COILIC. e 
ance. of the ſymptoms. The patient ſhould alſo fit with 
his feet on a warm bearth-ſtond, or apply warm bricks 
to them. Warm dloths ſhould alſo be applied to his 
ſtomach and bowels. — 

But it is only in this kind of colic, that ardent ſpirits, 
ſpiceries, or any thing of a hot nature may be ventured 
on; and in thus ond at the beginning, before mflams 
matory ſymptoms appear: Afterwards all hot things 
ſhould. be rejected as poifon, and the patient ſhould 
then be treated in the ſame manner as for the inflam- 
mation of the inteſtines. 

It is obſerved, however, by Dr. 8 Monro, 
(in Medical and Literary Eſſays, vol. 1) that,“ The 
<« common practice of taking ſpirĩtuous liquors, or the 
warm carminatives, when people feel colic pains, is 
often unlucky, and public warning fhould be given 
* againft it; for though relief is found from ſuch things 
„in the windy” or ſpaſmodic colic, which is not a 
« deadly diſeaſe; yet they hurry on the inflammatory 
"mM difeates fo faſt, that they ſoon prove mortal.“ 7 

What is called the painter” s colic, the Devonſſure 
colic, the colic Poitou, or the nervous colic, is 
now well known, from the enquiries of the learned 
Sir George Baker, and others, to A's from lead re · 
ceived into the body. 

This colic prevails among miners, gucken af lead, 
plumbers, manufacturers * white- lead, & c. It is fre- 
quent in the cyder counties, and is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be occaſioned by the leaden veſſels uſd; in preparing 
that liquor. 5 
Dr. Temple gives the following account of the colie 
thus denominated—*< It will be known (ſays he) by 

* enquiring into the preceding circumſtances, whether 
© the patient, from his employment, has been expoſed 
* tothe action of lead, as pamters, plumbers, muners, 
4 and potters are; if he has largely uſed any faturmine 
© or leaden applications, or drank cyder, or other li- 
< quors that may be impregnated with it. The pain 
« does not come on with ſuch violence at the firſt, as 
* the other 3 colic. It is felt deep ſeated 
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* about the navel, and ſtrikes through the back; the 
pain remits, and gradually increaſes to the greateſt 
* degree of violence, and at length becomes continual; 
it increaſes after eating. The navel is drawn ſtrongly 
* inwards, and ſo are the integuments of the abdomen - 

and inteſtines towards the kpine, ſo as to prevent 
* the injection of clyſters; and this contraction fo ge- 

© nerally takes place, that it has been eſteemed a pa- 
* thognomonic of the diſeaſe. The pulſe is contratted, 
* ſmall, and hard. Stoll fays, that the pulſe affords the 
15 diagnoſis of this diſeaſe; that it is hard, tenſe, and 
ce. ſmall in a degree that takes place in no other diſeaſe ; 
« it vibrates like wire.“ 
e This diſeaſe, (continues he) is ce uh and 8 
e tually cured by mercury, which is to be introduced 
e into the ſyſtem, ſo as to bring on an affection of the 
mouth ſoon; but the violence -of the iymptoms muſt, 
in the mean time, be alleviated. Opium in large 
* doſes muſt be given in the firſt place, and then ſome 
t cathartic; the ol. ricini, or magneſ. vitriol. with oil 

e „ The warm bath muſt be had recourſe 

« to, and the abdomen fomented or bliſtered. While 

* this is doing, half a dram or a dram of mercurial 

* ointment muſt be rubbed in night and morning; 

% when the mouth is affected, it will be proper to deſiſt 

e for a time, for, it is not neceſſary to bring on a 

* ſalivation; a flight affection df the mouth kept u 5 

« for ſome time will certainly remove it; that is, for a 

e week or a fortnight after the ſymptoms have diſap- 

« peared. The continuance of the remedy after the 

* ſymptoms have diſappeared is neceſſary, as the diſ- 

* eaſe is apt to return if it be left off too ſoon—For 

= removing the paralytic aflections, which this and the _ 
« ileus leave, the Bath waters uſed externally and in- 25 
« ternally are the moſt efficacious remedy.” Temple's 

Pruc. of Phuſic, 201. 

_ - To avoid this colic, it is neceſſary to avoid all 
ſour fruits, acid and auſtere liquors. Workers in lead, 
c. ſhould never go to their buſmeſs faſting, and their 
tood ſhould be oily and fat. They ſhould w_ take 


* 
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ſpirits alone, but they may take a glaſs compoſed of 
ſalad oil, and brandy, or rum, every morning. Liquid 
food is to be preferred, as fat broths, &c. but the pa- 
tient muſt st .. & 
The hyfteric colic greatly reſembles the bilious. It 
is attended with acute pains about the region of the 
ſtomach, vomiting, &c. but what the patient bri 
up in this caſe is uſually of a greeniſh colour. He 
experiences a great ſinking of the ſpirits, dejection of 
mind, and difficulty of breathing; which are the cha- 
racteriſtic ſymptoms of this diſorder. Sometimes the 
jaundice accompanies it, but uſually goes off voluntarily 
in the courſe of à fe dayçs 14 36s an oreepen 
In this colic, bleeding, purging, vomiting, and. all 
other evacuations, do miſchief, hatever has a ten- 
dency to weaken the patient, or ſink his ſpirits, muſt 
be avoided : but if the vomiting ſhould prove violent, 
warm water, or weak poſſet, may be drank to cleanſe 
the ſtomach. The patient may then take fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five drops of liquid laudanum in a glaſs of 
cinnamon water; and repeat the fame every ten or 
twelve hours till the ſymptoms abavee. 
Such are the principal kinds of colics, and to men- 
tion more might rather perplex than inform the reader. 
It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that, in colics ↄf 
every kind, the following general rules thould be at- 
tended to, viz. To bathe the feet and legs in warm 
water; to apply bladders filled with warm water, or 
cloths dipped in it, to the ſtomach and bowels; to 
prevail on the patient to drink plentifully of diluting 
mucilaginous liquors; and to give him an emollient 
clyſter every two. or three hours. e 
A few more general obſervations on colics, may 
perhaps be acceptable and uſeful to our readers. The 
colic is never to be reckoned void of danger, as it may 
unexpectedly terminate in an inflammation and. gan- 
grene of the inteſtines. Thoſe ſpecies of it which are 
attended with purging, muſt be conſidered as much 
leſs dangerous than thoſe in which the vomiting is ve 
violent. The iliac paſlion, or that attended with * 
1 7 | | yomitmg 
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vomiting of ſceces, is always to be accounted high 

dangerous; but it the paſſage through the inteſtmes is 
free, even though their periſtaltic motion ſhould be 
- inverted, and clyſters evacuated by the mouth, there 
is much more hope of a cure, than when the belly is 
obſtmately coſtive, and there is ſome fixed dbſtrudtion 

which ſeems to bid defiance to all remedies. 

As the chief danger in colics ariſes from an inflam- 
mation and conſequent mortification of the inteſtines, 
we ſhould * 1 with bleeding, and the neceſſity of its 

etition muſt be determined by the ſtate of the my 

 Recourle muſt alſo be had to emollient injections, warm 

- bathing, and cooling medicines adminiſtered mwardly, | 
Dr. Porter ſtrongly recommends the cold bath in thoſe | 
colics-attended with violent evacuations of bile. He 
ſuppoſes it to do ſervice by relaxing the conſtriction of | 
the inteſtines. 

In the mean time, opiates may be given to eaſe the | 
pain, while every method 1s tried, by cathartics and 
clyſters of various kinds, to procure a ſtool. In obſti- | 

— caſes, where ſtimulating cathartics have proved 
ineffectual, the milder kinds, ſuch as manna, ſenna, &c. 
Will ſucceed; but where every thing of this kind fails, | 
recourſe muſt be had to ſome of the more extraordinary | 
methods. 

Some have recommended the e of leaden | 
bullets, on a ſuppoſition that, by their weight, they 
would force through the obſtruction into the gut; but | 
theſe ſeem more likely to create than remove an ob- 
ſtruction. It is impoſſible they can act by their gravity, | 
becauſe the inteſtines do not lie in a ftraight ew from | 
the pylorus to the anus; and though this were actually 
the caſe, we cannot ſuppoſe that the weight of a leaden 
bullet could prove very efficacious in removing either a 
—_—_— conftrition, or an obſtruction from wad other 
But when we conſider, not only that the inteſtines 

conſiſt of a great multitude of ſolids, but that their | 
periſtaltic motion (by which only the contents are forced 
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through them) is inverted, the futility of this remedy 
muſt be evident. It might rather be ſuppoſed to ag- 
gravate the diſeaſe. | | e eee 
Some recommend quickſilver, and others exclaim 
againſt ſwallowing large quantities of that mineral, 
even if it ſhould prove efficacious in relieving the patient 
for the preſent. n ð 
Another method hath been propoſed, in the Medical 
Eſſays, for relieving miſerable patients in this diforder, 
which at leaſt can be attended with no bad con- 
ſequences, and in many caſes has been known to do 
ſervice. The patient is to be taken out of bed, and 
made to walk about the cold floor of a damp apart- 


ſe ment: At the fame time, porringers of cold water are 


$ | be the caſe much ſooner. 


to be daſhed on his feet, legs, and thighs ; and this 
muſt be continued for an hour or longer, if a ſtool is 
not procured before that time, though this will generally 

This. exerciſe does not impair the patient's ftrength, 
but rather adds to it; and ſome very remarkable in- 
ſtances are adduced in the ſixth volume of the Medical 
Effays, where this proved effectual after all other 
medicines had failed: In one perſon the diſeaſe had 
come on with an habitual coſtiveneſs, and he had been 
for a week tormented with the moſt violent pain and 
yomiting, which could not be ſtopped either by ano- 
dynes or any other medicines; the ſharpeſt clyſters 


| ; being returned unaltered, and all kinds of purgatives 


thrown up ſoon after they were ſwallowed ; but, by 
the above-mentioned method, a ſtool was procured in 
thirty-five minutes, and the patient recovered: In 
others, the coſtiveneſs had continued for a much longer 
time. | SE, 

Other remedies are, the blowing air into the in- 
teſtines, by means of a bellows, and the injectin 
clyſters of the ſmoke of tobacco : but neither of theſe 
ſeem very capable of removing the difeafe. They can 
affect only the part below the obftrution; while, to 
eure the diſeaſe, it is neceſſary that the obſtruQed parts 
themſelves ſhould be reached by the medicine, and: 
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therefore we have not many well atteſted inſtances of 
their ſucceſs. The cold water gives a general and 
very conſiderable ſhock to the ſyſtem, checks the per- 
e and thus drives the humours inward upon 
e inteſtines, by which they receive a much more 
effectual ſtimulus than can be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
any kind of clyſter. But when all methods have failed, 
the only chance the patient can have for life is by a 
manual operation. NEO. 
In thoſe colics which are attended with faintings, 
&c. from the beginning, and which generally attack 
hyſteric women, and other debilitated perſons, all kinds 
of evacuations are pernicious; and the cure is to be 
attempted by anodynes and cordials, which will ſeldom 
fail of ſuccels. WT, Oy | 0 
What is called the ileus, or iliac paſſion, is only to be 
conſidered as a very high degree of colic. 
Colics which proceed from exceſs and indigeſtion, 
generally cure theniſelves, by occaſioning vomiting or 
purging. Theſe diſcharges muſt not be ſtopped, but 
promoted by drinking plentifully of warm water, or 
weak poſſet. When their violence is over, the patient 
may take a doſe of rhubarb, or any other gentle purge, 
to carry off the dregs of the debauch. 
The palſy, which remains after the removal of the 
colic, is beſt relieved (as before obſerved) by the uſe 
of Bath- water; but as the circumſtances of many do 
not admit of this method, the whole length of the 
ſpine may be rubbed with Barbadoes tar, diſſolved in 
rum; and ſuch other antiparalytics may be uſed, as the 
conſtitution of the patient, and other circumſtances 
may admit. % v6 er 
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N inflammation may be in different parts of the 
liver, as in the membranes only, or in its ſubſtance; in: 
either the concave or convex ſide thereof. Inflam- 
mation in the hepatic arteries. is ſaid to cauſe ſome 
-ywptoms not unlike the hydrophobia. ; 

2 5 j | ; , t 
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It has been aſſerted, by very great authorities, hat 
the liver is not ſo ſubject to inflammation: as moſt of 
the Other viſcera; but when an inflammation does 
happen, it is removed with great difficulty, and alen 
ends in a ſuppuration or ſehirrus. 

But diſſections ſhew, ſays Parkinſon, 00 that this 
© malady occurs more frequently than has been fups 

< poſed, ſchirrous hardneſs, ſuppuration, &. being 
« often; diſcovered in the liver after death, whet in 
< flammation has not been ſuſpected. Med. Adm. 

Winſlow ſays, that the ſeat of inflammations in the 
liver, is in the ramifications of the vena portæ, or the 
hepatic artery; but Dr. Heberden gives it as his 
nion, that the inflammation is firſt in ſome of thoſe 
parts to which the liver is contiguous, and ſo is com- 
municated to it from them. 

Cavszs: The cauſes are all thoſe producing. — 
flammation ; ſchirrous. tumours in the liver; injuries 
from external violence; biliary concretions in the gall 
bladder or biliary: ducts; ſome-hot- climates, as certain 
parts of the Eaſt ladies. - obſtruction: of the hepatic 
ducts; any thing that ſuddenly cooks; the liver aſter it 
has been much heated; drinking largely of wines and 
ſpirituous liquors; eating hot ſpicy aliment; violent 
exerciſe, expoſure of the heated badyl to the cold | 
air, &c. Ga oct] 3 

Thoſe who have devoted themſelves to the deſirudive 
habit of drinking to exceſs, are particularly Hable to 
diſeaſes of the liver. Tubercles, ſchirrous hardneſts 
and chronic inflammations, are the changes which, in 
aeg are produced 1 in this organ, by this W 

e. it 

, SYMPTOMS. The nation of the ine Is thought 
to be of two kinds, the acute and chronic: but the 
latter very often does not diſcover itſelf exce pt by an 

abſceſs found in the liver after death, and Thich is + 

ſuppoſed to haue been occaſioned by ſome degree of 
inflammation; for this reaſon the chronic inflammation + 
cannot be deſcribed, and We al n here treat 3 
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The acute. inflanimation of the liver is attended with 
a conſiderable fever; a frequent, ſtrong, and hard 
pulſe; high-coloured urine ; an acute pain in the right 
— increaſed by preſſing upon the part. 

e pain is very often in ſuch a part of the ſide as to 
make it appear like a pleuriſy; and frequently, like 
that, is increaſed on drawing breath. c 
This diſeaſe is alſo generally attended with a cough, 
which is commonly dry, but ſometimes moitt. The pain 


is frequently extended to the clavicle, and to the top 


of the ſhoulder, and is attended ſometimes with hiccup, 


and ſometimes with vomiting. - Some have added 


Jaundice, or a yellowneſs in the eyes, to the fymptoms 


of this diſeaſe ; but experience ſhews that it has often 


occurred without any ſuch ſymptom. WT 
The ſymptoms vary with the part of the liver in- 
flamed ; if it is the convex, or ſuperior ſurface, ' the 
pain is generally more pungent ; there is more hiccup, 
and cough ; if the concave, or inferior, the pain is leſs, 
but the ſickneſs, anxiety, and thirſt, are greater. 
This diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed from the pleurify, 
by the pain being leſs violent, and in general by its 
ſeat; by the difficulty and pain that always attends 


*lying on the left fide ; by the pulſe being leſs hard, and | 


the cough leſs conſiderable ; and by the bilious yomit- 
ing; and in ſome cafes by the colour of the ſkin. It 


may be diſtinguiſhed from the hyſteric and N 


driac diſorders by the degree of fever with which it is 
always attended. | | | 

The danger will be proportionable to the tendency 
to gangrene or ſuppuration ; the ſymptoms of which 
will be known from what has been faid of the ſigns 
of theſe terminations in the other inflammations of the 


- viſcera, 


--ReciMen. The fame regimen is to be obſerved in 
this as in other inflammatory diſorders. 

. > Curt. For the cure of the inflammation of the 
liver,, we muſt have recourſe to the general means of 
removing other inflammatory diſorders. Bleeding, both 
general and topical, may be uſed, according to the 
8 : 3 | | urgency 
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urgency of,, the ſymptoms. The body. muſt be kept 

cently open, but all violent purgatives are to be avoided. 

A Ph wee. of tamarinds, with a little honey or manna, 

may be uſed. The fide affected muſt be fomented, 

mild laxative clyſters ſhould be frequently adminiſtered, 

and if the pain ſhould continue 8 a bliſter- plaſter 

1 applied to the part affected. i 

The body muſt be kept cool by refrigerant, or diluting 

liquors, and cooling medicines. If ſuppuration comes 

on, and points outwards, it muſt be forwarded by 

poultices:and fomentatians.. - - - > 7h pon HR NG 

Medicines which promote the ſecretion of urine are 

very proper: half a dram of purified nitre, or a tea- 
ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre, may be taken in 
a cup of the patient's uſual drink three or four times 
a-day. #744 REIT Te. FE 

15 inclination to ſweat ſhould be promoted, but not 
by warm ſudorifics; plenty of diluting liquors, blood- 

n warm, ſhould be drank for that purpoſe. If the ſtools 
ſhould be looſe, and even ſtreaked with blood, they 
muſt not be ſtopped, unleſs they are ſo frequent as to 
weaken the patient: looſe ſtools frequently prove cri- 
tical, and carry off the diſeaſe. „ 

When the inflammation is on the convex parts, an 
adheſion is frequently formed between the liver and 
peritonæum lining the common integuments of the 

abdomen; and in caſe of ſuppuration the matter points 
outwards, and is thence difchar d, the patient reco- 
vers: if there be an adheſion to the diaphragm, or mid- 
riff, the matter, in cafe of ſuppuration, may paſs into 
the cavity of the thorax, or into the lungs, and thence 
be thrown up by coughing : if adheſions are formed on 
the concave ſurface, it may be diſcharged into the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, and will be evacuated by ſtools 
or vomiting : if a ſuppuration takes 2 on its ſurface 

without any adheſions, it muſt be diſcharged into the 
abdomen, 1 

A bleeding from the right noſtril, or hæmorrhoidal 2 
veins, or a bilious diarrhza, ſometimes terminates the 


dliſeaſe. . 
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I the diſeaſe ſhould end. in a ſchirrus, the patient 
muſt be careful not to aggravate the diſeaſe. He muſt 
indulge himſelf but little, if at all, in fleſh, ſtrong li- 
quors; or any high-ſeaſoned or ſalted proviſions; his 

neipal food ſhould be mild vegetables; and his drink 


- thould be whey, barley- water, or butter-milk. 


Thoſe who have once ſuffered from this diſease 
ſhould be cautious of expoſing themſelves to cold moiſt 
air; eſpecially when heated; their bowels ſhould be 


Kkept regular; their diet ſhould be eaſy of digeſtion, and 


void of acrimony : Pickles, all kinds of ſpiceries, and 
12 55 * 120 carefully e | 


NEPHRITIS, OR INF LAM MATION OF THE 
rn 


-_ mM Is Giforder-i is 55 common, as a W 


of fluids to the kidneys occaſions an increaſed ſecretion, 
metimes mixed with blood, which prevents the in- 
ation. 

*-Cavsts. It ariſes from Aheicommon cauſes alfa in- 
ternal inflammations, or from external injury. The 
general cauſes are, whatever hinders. the extremities of 
the arteries from tranſmitting their fluid, as a wound, 
contukon, abſceſs, a tumour, a long-continued deflux- 
Jon, {mall ſtones or gravel lodging within the kidneys; 
ſtrong diuretic medicines, as ſpirits of turpentine; 
tinEture of cantharides, 8c. violent, or long-continued 
exerciſe on horſeback, or in carriages in rough roads; 
ſtrains of the muſcles of the back incumbent on the 


| Kidneys. It may alſo — laying too n in | 


100 much on the back. 
SY MeToms. Dr. Fordyce thus deſcribes them, * The 
6, inflammation begins with a pain in the region of the 
kidney, (i. e. in the back, near the articulation of 
te the ſhort ribs, higher up on the left fide than on the 
right) often ſhooting down by the ureter to the blad- 
65 der, and by the . * to the teſticle. The 


1 | * urine 


_ 
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, urine is pale, its evacuation frequent, and in ſraall 
* quantities at à time, performed with difficulty, and 
« with a ſenſe of heat and pain: there is ſometimes an 


« external redneſs. The leg of the fide affected ĩs ſeized 


« with ſtupor; [Dr. Temple lays, with numbneſs] and 


* "oo pain is increaſed upon ſtanding, walking, cough- 


ing, lying on the oppoſite ſide, or in any other caſe 


£6 * the kidney is moved, or the ſurrounding parts 


extended. The pulſe is dard and frequent, and 3 
10 pain increaſes, often becomes ſmall, quick, and ſome· 
< times intermittent, with ſickneſs, vomiting, fainting, 


« delirium, "convulſions, &c. as in the inflammation -of ' 


the inteſtines, although not an fo gay: or 
* ariſing ſo ſoon in the 


Some phyſicians do not dy agree: xvith Dr. For. 


 dyce, in deſcription of this difeaſe : Pr. Cullen | 


| fays, The urine is moſt commonly of a deep red 
colour, and is voided frequently, and in a ſmall quan- 
« tity at a time: in more violent caſes, the ruater 1b 
* commonly colourleſs.” Dr. Temple, in his Practice 
of Phyſic, has theſe words—* There is a frequent de- 
<« fire of making water, which comes away in ſmall 
quantities, mt frequently of a deep ed colour; 
but in violent caſes it is colourne/s.” Dr. Buchan 
does not differ very materially from the gentleman laſt 
named. Ihe urine (ſays he) is at firſt clear, and 
cc afterwards of a reddiſſi colour; but in the worſt kind 
<« of the diſeaſe it A e continues pale, is paſſed 


with difficulty, and commonly in ſmall. quantities at 


« a time.” 
This diſeaſe is alſo attended with Louie vomiting, 

and often with coſtiveneſs and colic pains. It may, 
however, be diſtinguiſhed from the cohe, by the 


being ſeated farther back, and by the difficulty of peng 


urine, with which it is conftantly. attended. = re- 
traction, or drawing up of the teſticle, is frequently 
among the ſymptoms of this diſorder.  * 
REOIMRN. All heating and — food muſt 
be avoided ; the aliment muſt be thin and light; thin 


* bg 
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emollient liquors ſhould be drank plentifully. The 


nga, notwithſtanding the vomiting, mult frequently 


p {mall quantities of diluting liquors. Nothing is ſo 
effectual to abate the inflammation, and expel the ob- 
ſtructing cauſe, as copious dilution. _ 
"Cure. Bleeding is generally neceſſary, eſpecially 
at the beginning; ten or twelve ounces may be taken 
from the arm, and if the pain and inflammation con- 
tinue, the operation may be repeated in twenty-four 
hours. ® Leaches applied to the hemorrhoidal veins will 
alſo occaſion a diſcharge from them, and greatly relieve 


the patient. 


_ . Cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with 
warm water, ſhould be applied near the part affected, 


and renewed as they grow cool. 


Dr. Buchan fays, „ If the bladders be filled with a 


decoction of mallows and camomile-flowers, to which 


* little ſaffron is added, and mixed with about a 
Fc uy part of new milk, it will be ſtill more bene- 
r | 

But this doEtrine is oppoſed, by the author of Medical 


 Admonitions ; who declares the doctor's opinion to be 
_ erroneous, © Since none of the medicinal properties of 


e theſe ingredients can have any effect, through the 
te bladder. Every purpoſe will therefore be fully an- 


© {wered, by the bladder being filled with hot water 


T_—  . | 
_ Frequent emollient laxative clyſters ſhould be admi- 

niſtered ; demulcent, or ſoftening liquors freely uſed, 
and lenient opening medicines given. 8 | 
“ Bliſters have been forbid in this caſe, from an 


_ * apprehenſion of bad effects from the ſtimulating qua- 


<« lities of the cantharides. But from ſome experiments 


© of Dr. Home, and others (and I can add my own 


* experience, ſays Dr. Temple) it appears that ſprink- 
ling the ſurface of the bliſters with camphor will 
« prevent any irritation of the kidneys; and I have 


great reaſon to think that they may be applied to the 


© regions of the kidneys here with great advantage and 
4 ſafety,” | | 4 
Decoctions 


- — — —— —- — — 
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Decoctions of parſley roots, infuſions: of linſeed, or 
the Arabic emulſion, with a double quantity of the 
. gum, are convenient as common drink; and to prevent 
their palling the appetite, a little lemon-juice and ſugar 
may be added to render them grateful, kt. 

If pains are exceſſive, give opiates to moderate them; 
and if vomiting is troubleſome, give warm water ſweet- 
ened with honey, and let the patient drink ſmall quan- 
tities frequently. | Fe 

When the diſeaſe continues beyond the ſeventh or 
eighth day, and the patient complains of a ſtupor and 
heavineſs of the part, has frequent returns of chillneſs, 
ſhivering, &c. it may reaſonably be ſuſpected that mat- 
ter is forming in the kidney, and that an abſceſs will 
enſue. | wh OY 
In caſe of a ſuppuration, the treatment is nearly the 
ſame as in a ſuppuration of the liver. After the ab- 
ſceſs is burſt, the patient ſhould drink freely of a de- 
coction of marſhmallow- roots, or ſuch like liquors, and 
take the bark freely. In this caſe the bark is preferable 

to the uſual method of adminiſtering balſamics. 
When matter in the urine ſhews that an ulcer is 
formed in the kidney, the patient muſt reject all acrid, 
ſour, and ſalted proviſions, and hve principally upon 
mild mucilaginous herbs and fruits, with the broth of 
JRURS anumals, made with barley and common pot- 
herbs, &c. His drink may be whey and butter-milk; 
the latter of which is ſaid to be a ſpecific remedy in 
ulcers of the kidneys; but it muſt be uſed for a con- 
fiderable time before any ſalutary effects can be expected 
from it. The ſame may be ſaid of Chalybeate waters, 
ha ag are alſo, by ſome, ſtrongly recommended in this 

L. wat i 
If a gangrene takes place, it is known by the vio- 
lence of the cauſe of the ſymptoms, the want of relief 
by remedies, and the ſudden remiſſion of the pain 
without apparent cauſe, cold ſweats, a weak inter- 
mittent pulſe, hiccups, either no diſcharge of urine, 
or ſuch as is liyid, black, full of hairs, fœtid, and _ 
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With a ſudden; and conſiderable loſs of ſtrength. In 


thoſe caſes no cure can be expected. 

Thoſe: who: have frequent returns of this Sibel 
ſhould abſtain. from wines, eſpecially ſuch as abound 
with tartar, and their food ſhould; be light and eaſy of 


_ + Gigeſtion. Lying too hot, or too much on the back 1 1s 
- Injurious. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 


THIS diſeaſe is attended with an acute, burning 
prefiing pain, towards the bottom of the belly, with a 
continual inclination and almoſt conſtant urgings to 
void the urine and ſtools. 

Of the former, there is ſometimes a total retention, 
at other times it comes away frequently ; but in ſmall 
quantities at a time, and with much pain: the ſtools 
are in general, alſo obſtinately retained, and, when 
diſcharged, it is with pain. 

Other ſymptoms of this . diſeaſe are, a rumbling 
of the bowels, griping pains, difficulty of breathing, 
want of: appetite, and vomiting,. coldneſs of the: ex- 
treme parts, a hard, quick, unequal: contracted: NG: 
mquietude, and ſometimes convulſions. This is ſeldom 
a primary diſeaſe: when it occurs it ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner as the inflammation of the kid- 


neys; except that we ſhould not give liquids in large 


quantities, for fear of irritating or diſtending the 
bladder. 


The inflammation * the bladder; Iv internal cauſes, 


is a very rare diſtemper, and when it does happen is to 


be cured like other inflammations, avoiding only the 


uſe of cantharides. When the diſeaſe ariſes from the 


internal uſe of theſe flies, camphire is recommended, 
3 other cooling medicines, and. particularly cool 
and emollient clyſters:. 

lower part of the belly ſſiould be fomented with 
warm: water, or a decoction of mild vegetables. The 
patient 
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patient ſhould not indulge in any thing that is of a hot, 
acrid, or ſtimulating quality, but live OOTY mann 

broths, gruels, or mild vegetables. tj 

A ſtoppage of urine may proceed froin a ſtone in 

the bladder, 2 hardened fœces in the colon, excreſ- 

ſences of the urinary paſſages, hyſteric affe tions, &c. 

which require particular treatment; in all of which, 
however, let it be obſerved, that mild and gentle ap- 

' plications are the ſafeſt, as ſtrong diuretic medicines, 

or things of an irritating nature, generally increaſe the 

danger. Many have killed . themſelves by introducing 

probes into the urinary paſſages, to remove, as they 

thought, ſomething that obſtructed or impeded the 

diſcharge of urine; and many others have brought on 


2 violent inflammation of the bladder "op * win 
—_— diuretics. . 
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THE RHEUMATISM. | 


THIS i is a painful diſeaſe, affecting che ee 
ſpaces between the joints and muſcles in different parts 
of the body; ſometimes the viſcera are alſo attacked. 
It is with or without a fever; when a fever attends, it 
is called the acute; and when there is no fever, it is 
called the chronic rheumatiſm. The ancients calle 
all kinds of pains affecting the external parts or joints, 
by the common name of arthritis; but about the fix- | 
teenth, or beginning of the ſeventeenth century, ſome 
celebrated French phyſicians called thoſe that were 
ſituated any where but in the joints, that is in their 
tendinous and nervous "igaments, oe the -name of 
Nbeumatiſ gm. | 

Noe ii Ee 5 Canend 
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 Cavsts. This diſeaſe is more frequent in cold than 
in warm climates. It appears moſt frequently in au- 
tumn and ſpring; and very ſeldom during the heat of 

ſummer. It may, however, occur at any ſeaſon, if 

Viciſſitudes from heat to cold are frequent. For the 


moſt part the acute rheumatiſm ariſes from the ap- 


Plication of cold to the body, when unuſually warm, 
or when the cold is applied to one part of the body, 
whilſt the other parts are kept warm; or laſtly, when 
the application of cold is long continued, as when 
TR or wet clothes are applied to any part of the 
Iheſe cauſes may affect perſons of all ages; but the 
Theumatiſm ſeldom appears in very young or in elderly 
perſons, and moſt commonly occurs from the age of 
puberty, to that of thirty-five. The cauſes may alſo 
affect perſons of any conſtitution, but they moſt com- 
monly attack thoſe of a ſanguine temperament. 

The rheumatiſm may alſo be occafioned by removal 
from a cold to a warm climate; by cald caught during 
a mercurial courſe, by exceſſive evacuations, or the 
ſtoppage of cuſtomary diſcharges. It is often the effect 
of chronic diſeaſes, which vitiate the humours; as the 
ſcurvy, the lues venerea, &c. | 

The nature of rheumatic inflammation 1s ſpecifically 
different from inflammation in general, becauſe it never 
terminates in ſuppuration or gangrene ; but ſometimes 
a ſerous or watery effuſion takes place. FAÞHH 
SYMPTOMS. The rheumatiſm is particularly diſtin- 
'guithed by pains affecting the joints, and for the moſt 
part the joints alone; but ſometimes alſo the muſcular 
parts. Very often they ſhoot along the courſe of the 
muſcles, from one joint to another, and are always 
much increaſed by the action of the muſcles belonging 
to the joint or joints affected. The larger joints are 
thoſe moſt frequently affected, ſuch as the hip joint and 
knees of the lower extremities, and the ſhoulders and 
elbows of the upper ones. The ankles and wriſts are 
alſo frequently affected; but the ſmaller joints, ſuch as 
-thoſe of the toes or fingers, ſeldom ſuffer. The ron 

4 0 
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do not commonly remain long in the ſame joint, but 


frequently ſhift from one to another, and ſometimes 


return to joints formerly affected; and in this mannen 
the diſeaſe: often continues for a long time. The pains 
* BE. * 


are more conſiderable during the night. 


. 


The acute rheumatiſm uſually begins with wearineſs;..- _ 
ſhivering, a quick pulſe, thirſt, and other ſymptoms of 
fever. The patient then complains of flying pains, 

which are increaſed by the leaſt motion, and at length 


fix in the joints, which are often ſwelled and inflamed: 
Blood taken from the patient in this diſeaſe” has gene- 
rally the ſame appearance as in the pleuriſ x. 
The acute or inflammatory rheumatiſm requires, in 
the firſt place, a total abſtinence from animal food, and 


from all fermented or ſpirituous liquors: ſubſtituting a 


mild vegetable or milk diet, and the plentiful uſe of 
ſoft diluting liquors. On this principle, blood- letting 
is the chief remedy of acute rheumatiſm. - The blood 
is to be drawn in a large quantity; and the bleeding 
is to be repeated in proportion to the frequency, ful- 


nels, and hardneſs. of the pulſe, and the violence of 


the pain. For the moſt part, large and repeated bleed- 


ings, during the firſt days of the diſeaſe, ſeem to be 


neceſſary, and accordingly have been very much em- 
ployed ; but to this ſome bounds are to be ſet ; for very 
profuſe bleedings occaſion a ſlow recovery, and, if not 
abſolutely effectual, may change the. diſeaſe into the 
chronic rheumatiſm. — - xp 78 


Io avoid that debility of the ſyſtem | which general 


bleedings are apt to occaſion, the urgent ſymptom of 
pain may be often relieved by topical bleedings ; and 
when any ſwelling or redneſs have come upon a joint, 
the pain may very certainly be relieved by topical 
bleedings, but they will not aſſiſt the general plan pro- 
poſed above ſo well as general bleedings. ach erp 
Purging may be uſeful, if procured by medicines 
which do not ſtimulate the whole ſyſtem, as neutral 
falts, and other medicines which have a [refrigerant 
power. Purging, however, is not ſo uſeful. as bleed- 
ing; beſides, when the diſeaſe has become general and 
violent, frequent ſtools are inconvenient, 
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In this diſeaſe external applications are of little ſer- 


vice: fomentations, m the beginning of the diſeaſe, 


father” aggravate than relieve the pains. Bliſters, if 
iced on the part affected, are ſometimes uſeful. Dr. 
Cullen fays, they ſeldom fail of ſucceſs if applied before 


the ſwelling comes on. In chronic rheumatiſms their 


efficacy is more frequently uſe full. 
The ſeveral remedies above-mentioned moderate the 
wolence of the diſeaſe, and ſometimes remove it en- 


| — but they ſometimes fail, and leave the cure im- 


Opiates, except where they are directed to 
procure ſweat, always prove hurtful, in every ſtage of 
this diſeaſe. The Peruvian bark has been ſuppoſed a 
remedy in fome caſes ; but it is ſeldom found uſeful, 
and frequently hurtful. Calomel, and other prepara- 
tions of mercury, have been recommended in ſome 
caſes of acute rheumatiſm ; but they are only uſeful in 
caſes approaching to the nature of the chronic kind. 
The chronic rheumatiſm is ſeldom attended with any 
conſiderable degree of fever, and is generally confined 
to ſome particular part of the body, as the ſhoulders, 
the back, or the loins. There is ſeldom any inflam- 
mation or ſwelling in this caſe. When the pained 
joints are without redneſs; when they are cold and 
fitf; when they cannot eafily be made to ſweat ; or 
when, white a tree and warm ſweat is brought out on 
the reſt of the body, it is only clammy and cold on-the 
pained joints ; and when further, the pains of theſe are 
increafed by cold, and relieved by heat applied to them, 


_ the caſe is to be conſidered as that of a purely chronic 
rheumatiſm. | gen 


The chronic rheumatiſm may affect different joints; 
but is eſpecially apt to affect thoſe which are furrounded 
with many muſcles, and thoſe of which the muſcles 
are employed in the moſt conftant and vigorous exer- 
tions. Such is the cafe of the vertebrae of the loms, 


the affettion of which is named tambago ; or of the 
, mp Jo t, when the diſeaſe is named ſciatica. 


The general curative indications in the chronic rheu- 
matiſms, are to reſtore the activity and vigour ef the 
— 1s 253; e 
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parts affected, and the ſyſtem in general. Supportin 
— of the part ne flannel fleecy holy, ; ths 
increaſing the heat of the part by external heat, ap- 
plied either in a dry or humid form; the diligent uſe 
of the fleſh-bruſh, or other means of friction; the ap- 
plication of electricity in ſparks or ſhocks; the appli- 
cation of cold water by effuſion, or pouring, or by 
immerſion : the application of eſſential oils of the moſt 
warm and penetrating kind; the application of ſalt 
brine; and laſtly, the employment of exerciſe either 
of the _ itſelf, as far as it can eaſily bear, or by 
news,” . NS 2:43 e ts 

In this kind of rheumatiſm the regimen ſhould be 
nearly the ſame as in the acute. Cool and diluting diet, 
_ conſiſting principally of vegetable ſubſtances, as ſtewed 
prunes, coddled apples, currants or gooſeberries boiled 
in milk, is extremely proper. Whey is alſo to be uſed; 
and cream of tartar in water-gruel, taken for feveral 
days. 25 Ac TOY £16 eee 

The internal remedies are, large doſes of eſſential oils 
drawn from reſinous ſubſtances, ſuch as turpentine ; 
ſubſtances containing ſuch oils, as guaiac; volatile 
alkaline ſalts; theſe or other medicines directed to pro- 
cure ſweat; and calomel, or ſome other preparation of 
mercury, in ſmall doſes, continued for ſome time. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are ſeveral others recommended ; as 
bleeding, general and topical; burning, bliſtering, and 
iſſues; but theſe are only uſeful when the difeale- ſtill 
partakes of the nature of the acute rheumatiſm. Cup- 
ping upon the part affected is often found very bene- 
ficial, and is greatly preferable to the application of 
ee ĩ˙ 4: - | N 

Though the chronic rheumatiſm may not ſeem to 
yield to medicines for ſome time, they ought ſtill to be 
perſevered in. Perſons ſubje& to frequent returns of 
the rheumatiſm, ſhould! continue to uſe fach medicines, 
— they may not be immediately affected with the 
diſeaſe. © In this caſe, as in the gout, the beſt way to 
extirpate it is to have recourſe to proper medicines wh 
the patient is moſt free from the diforder. m— | 
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The warm . baths of Buxton or Matlock in Derby- 
ſhite,” have often cured very obſtmate rheumatiſms. 


When the rheumatiſm is complicated with ſcorbutic 
complaints, the Harrogate waters and thoſe of Moffat 


are very proper. 

A table- ſpoonful of white en — — twice 
or three times a day, in a glaſs of water or weak wine, 
is highly beneficial in the rheumatiſm... The water tre- 
foil is alſo of great uſe, either infuſed in wine or ale, 


or drank as tea. The ground-ivy, camomile, and ſe- 
veral other bitters, are alſo extremely proper, and may 


be taken in the ſame manner. But they muſt be taken 
for a conſiderable time before any conſiderable benefit 
can be expected from them. Want of perſeverance in 
the uſe 1 medicine is perhaps a principal reaſon why 
chronic diſeaſes are ſo ſeldom cured. | 

Cold bathing, eſpecially. in ſalt water, is often an 
effectual cure by the rheumatiſm : riding on horſeback, 


and wearing flannel next the ſkin, afford great benefit. 


Perſpiration muſt be promoted, for which purpoſe the 
parts ſhould be diligently rubbed with a fleſh bruſh 
mght and morning. - 

Iſſues are very proper, eſpecially i in W caſes: 

if the pain affects the ſhoulders, let an iſſue be made 
in the arm; if it affects the loins, let it be in the leg 
or thigh. 

: Perſons ſubject to frequent attacks of the rheumatiſa, 
ſhould be careful to make choice of a dry warm ſitu- 


ation, and to avoid the night-air, wet clothes, and wet 


feet as -much as N * nee ſhould be 
warm. 


-THE TOOTH-ACH. 


-THIS well-known difeaſe makes its attack by a 
violent pain in the teeth, reaching ſometimes up to the 
EYES, and ſometimes backward into the cavity of the 
ear. At the ſame time a remarkable tenſion and in- 
flation of the veſſels takes place, not only in the parts 
T | next 
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next to that where the pain is ſeated; but ovet the 
whole head. The tooth-ach is indeed only the name 
of a ſymptom of ome diſeaſe with which the tooth is 
affected. 

This diſeaſe Jos: great affinity; with the vitae, 
and often ſucceeds pains of the ſhoulders, and other 
parts of the body. Sometimes the tooth - ach is merely 
a rheumatic affection, ariſing from cold, but more fre- 
quently from a, carious tooth. It is; alſo a ſymptom of 
pregnancy, and takes place in ſome nervous dif orders; 
it may attack perſons at any time of life, though it is 
moſt frequent in the young and plethoric. L 

The tooth-ach happens either from external or dum 
internal cauſes. The external are ſuch as rot the teeth 
by deſtroying their enamel; and thus procuring an 
acceſs of air to their bony part. Hot and cold liquors, 
frequent picking of the teeth with hard inſtruments, as 
pins, &c. ſoon deſtroy this enamel; and when once 
the tooth is carious, the only cure is to extract it. 

Nothing is more deſtructive to the teeth than ack. 
ing nuts, or chewing any kind of hard ſubſtances. 
Great quantities of ſugar, or other ſweetmeats are le | 
wiſe hurtful. 

Diſorders in the teeth depend chiefly. on a. caries: in 
them; an inflammation in the membrane, which coyers 
their roots, &c. and a defluxion of humours on ſuch 
membrane. When a tooth is carious it often occaſions 
a fetid or ſtinking breath, and by the air paſſing into, 
or any warm or cold ſubſtance. touching, it, pain is ex- 
cited: relief is often found by filling the « aside part 
with maſtich. 

In caſe of an inflammation! in the, membrans which 
ſpreads itſelf about the roots of the teeth, bleeding or 
purging, according to the ſtate of the conſtitution; will 
be necdful ; warm barley-water may alſo be held in 
the mouth, and ſuch other general methods may be 
uſed as are found to be uſeful in other eee 
diſorders. wan y 

When a 3 25 eee gives riſe to com- 


plains in the teeth, purging will be peculiarly. aan 
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and horſe radiſh or pellitory root may be held between 
the gums and cheeks, to excite a diſcharge of ſaliva. 
A modern writer recommends the following mode 
of treating the tooth-ach at its commencement, as being 
perfectly ſafe, and likely to render farther aſſiſtance un- 
E Should a tooth, which on examination appears to 
ce he perfectly found, be affeQed with exceſſive pain, 


it will be proper, as ſoon as poſſible, to put the feet 


c and legs into warm water, in which they may remain 


| i * about a quarter of an hour. After this, the patient 


« ſhould go into bed, ſecuring on the pained fide of 
* the face a piece of doubled flannel, wetted with any 


L ſpirits, made warm by being held in a ſaucer over 
the flame of a candle: he ſhould alſo drink freely of 


< warm barley-water, or of any other diluting drink, 
* and endeavour to excite perſpiration as ſpeedily as 
„ poſſible, by breathing under the bed-clothes,  &c. 
« Should the pain ſtill continue, leeches may be applied 
« externally near the angle of the jaw, and a bliſter 
« alſo may be applied behind the ear. If the tooth is 


.* confiderably decayed, a doflil of lint dipped in the 


« tincture of opium, or a ſmall pill of the opium pill of 
the ſhops, may be introduced into the cavity, and 


_ * occafionally-renewed. If this ſunple, but frequently 
_ « efficacious plan ſhould fail, application muſt be made 


« to fome ſurgeon, or ſkilful dentiſt.” Med. Adm. 
A motbid quality introduced into the general habit 
may give riſe to diſorders in the teeth, as happens in 
ſcorbutic and venereal patients; in which cafes the 
method of cure will confift in freemg the conſtitution 


from theſe kind of complaints. 


Many empirical remedies have been propoſed for 
the cure of the tooth- ach, but none have in any degree 
anſwered the purpoſe. When the affeCtion is purely 


"rheumatic, bliſtermg behind the ear will almoſt always 


remove it ; but when it proceeds from a carious tooth, 
the pain is much more obſtinate. In this caſe it has 


deen recommended to touch the pained part with a hot 


iron, 
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iron, or with oil of vitriol, in order to deſtroy the ach · 
ing nerve; to hold ſtrong ſpirits n the mouth; to put 

a drop of oil of cloves into the hollow of the tooth; or 
2 pill of equal parts of opium and camphire. The 
Peruvian bark has alſo been recommended, and per- 
haps with more juſtice, on account of its tonie and 

antiſeptic powers. Smoking or chewing tobacco, when 
it can be done without material inconvenience to the 
ſtomach, may be adviſed, and will frequently afford 
relief : but very often all theſe remedies will fail, and 

the only infallible cure is to draw the tooth, . 

Alter all that can be ſaid upon this ſubjeQ, if a tooth 
is carious, it is often impoſlible to remove the pain 

without removing the tooth: when once decayed or 

injured, it can never become ſound again, and there- 
fore ſhould be removed from good ones, leſt its pre- 

ſence ſhould contaminate or corrupt them. . 

The tooth- ach which returns periodically, and which 

— affects the gums may be cured by the Peruvian 

The beſt method of keeping the teeth clean, and in 

a great degree preventing the tooth-ach, is to waſh 

them daily with ſalt and water, a decoction of the bark, 

or with cold water alone. Bruſhing and ſcraping the 
teeth, unleſs performed with great prudence-and care, 

does miſchief. © 3 5 

Tooth-drawing, however wrong in many caſes, is 
certainly right and neceſſary in others: In children, for 
the removing their lacteal teeth; for when they are 
left too long in their ſockets, they diſplace the new 
ones, and turn them awry: In infants it is alſo neceſſary 
to draw ſuch teeth as grow out of the palate, or out 
of improper parts of the mouth, and are placed ſo as 


impede their ſpeaking or ſucking: In a tooth- ach pro- 


ceeding from a tooth being carious, and giving way to 
no medicines, drawing is the laſt reſort, and is abſo - 
lutely neceſſary: Thoſe teeth ought to be drawn which, 
by their irregular figure and poſition, lacerate the gums 
and lips, and cannot be brought into ſhape by the file. 
And laſtly it is ſometimes neceſſary to gray a tooth 
No.6. - Ff | 6 for 
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for the curing a fiſtula or ulceration of the gums near 
( 
Tot drawing ought always to be performed with 
care. The regular method of drawing them js this: 
If the tooth is in the lower jaw, the patient muſt be 
ſeated” on a low feat, or on the floor; and if in the 
upper jaw, he muſt be placed on a high ſtool, or table; 
then che proper inſtrument is to be ſelected, and the 
tooth carefully drawn as a nail out of a piece of wood. 
- But this muſt never be done while the gums are in- 
flamed, ſwelled, or otherwiſe diſeaſed. e e 
Topical bleeding does not give much relief in the 
woth-ach. © 133 7 
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THE gout, or arthritis, is a painful diſeaſe, occa- 
fioned by a flux of ſharp humours. It is ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from two cauſes; a redundancy of humours, and 
a weakneſs of the ſyſtem. Its proper feat is in the 
limbs, not in the body; in the latter caſe, it frequently 
proves mortal ; not in the former. f 
Ihe gout may be conſidered as a painful, periodical, 
and critical paroxyſm, tending to free the body of an 
offenſive or corroſive matter, by throwing it on the 
extremities, breathing it out inſenſibly, or comminuting 
or reducing it ſo as to render it harmleſs, or capable 
of circulating freely along with the juices, till, by col- 
le ting again, gradually mcreafing, or ſeparating from 
the blood, it cauſes another paroxyſm. £ 
--Cavszs. It is generally an hereditary diſeaſe: but 
ſome perſons, without any hereditary diſpoſition, feem 
to acquire it: and in ſome an hereditary diſpoſition 
may be counteracted from various cauſes. It attacks 
the male fex eſpecially ; but it ſometimes, though more 
rarely, attacks alſo the female. The females liable to 
it are thoſe of the moſt robuſt and full habits ; and it 
very often happens to thoſe before the menſtrual eva» 
_ Cyation has ceaſed, Dr. Cullen has alſo found it oec- 
7 Os þ 1 cCurring 
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curring in ſeveral females whoſe menſtrual evacuations 
were more abundant than uſual. N 

The gout ſeldom attacks eunuchs; and when i it Wes, 
ſeems to fall upon thoſe who happen to be of a robuſt 
Habit, to lead an indolent hfe, and to hve very full. 
It attacks eſpecially men of robuſt and large bodies, 
who have large heads, and are of full and corpulent 
habits. The "gout: ſeldom viſits perſons employed in 
conſtant bodily labour, or thoſe. A live much wo 
vegetable alment.: | 

It does not commonly attack men till as the age 
of thirty-five, and generally not till a later period. 
There are indeed inſtances of the gout appearing more 
early ; but theſe are few in compariſon of the others. 
When the gout does appear early in life, it ſeems to be 
in thoſe. who have the hereditary diſpoſition: very ſtron 
and to whom the remote cauſes have been applied in 
a very conſiderable degree. - 

The occaſional cauſes of the diſenſe: loot to be of | 
two kinds: Firſt, thoſe which produce a plethoric ſtate 
of the body. Secondly, thoſe which, in plethoric ha- 
bits, induce a ſtate of debility. Of the firſt kind are a 
ſedentary, indolent manner of life, and a full diet af 
animal food. Of the ſecond kind of occaſional gre 
which induce debility, are early exceſs in venery ; | 
temperance in the uſe of intoxicating liquors; nd; 
geſtion, produced either by the quantity or quality of 
the aliments ; exceſhve evacuations; the cealing | 
uſual labour; ſtrait ſhoes; a ſudden change from a 
very full to a very ſpare diet ; the large uſe of acids; 

and cold apphed to the lower extremities. . 
Elt is a common. obſervation,” ſays the Medical 
Admoniſher, © that the affluent are, in general, the 
< ſubjects of this malady; it ſeldom happening, that 
< thoſe of the inferior claſs of people are troubled with 
es it, except they have received it as their reward for 
1 copying, the ollies and vices of their Tuperions' 3 in 

fortune“ 

To the above 1 may be 9 night-watching” ; 
grief, or uneaſineſs of the Tis an obſtruction or defect 
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ſyweating of the fect, pe 


with redneſs and ſwelling, There is no 
danger while the gout is in the limbs; but the danger 
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diſcharges, as the menſes, 
ration, &c. | vs 


of any of ihe tuſtqrary 
P | 
The gout is diſtinguiſhed from rheumatiſm by the 


pain being more confined to the joints of the extre- 
mities: it is leſs apt to ſhift, and when it does, it is 


generally into the correſponding limb, or ſome of the 
internal parts. The pains are more , guns attended 
mmediate 


is great when the head or ſtomach is the ſeat of com- 
plaint. f r | 
SYMPTOMS. What is called a paroxyſm or fit of 
the gout is principally conſtituted by an inflammatory 
affettion of ſome of the joints. This ſometimes comes 
on ſuddenly, without any previous notice, but 1s ge- 


-nerally preceded by ſeveral ſymptoms. In people who 


have IWeaty feet, the diſcharge ſtops; there is an un- 
uſual coldneſs in the feet and'legs, a frequent numb- 
neſs, with a ſenſe of pricking, and frequent cramps in 
them, and an unuſual turgidity in the vems. The 


Patient is affected with a heavineſs and languor, and 


the functions of the ſtomach in particular are more or 
leſs diſturbed; and the appetite is impaired. | 

The circumſtances of paroxyſms, or fits of the gout, 
are the following. They come on moſt commonly in 


the ſpring ; and ſooner or later, according as the vernal 


Heat ſucceeds ſooner or later to the winter's cold ; and, 


perhaps, ſooner or later alſo, according as the body 
may happen to be more or leſs expoſed to viciſſitudes 

The attacks are ſometimes felt firſt in the evening, 
but more commonly about two or three o'clock in the 
morning. The fit begins with a pain affecting one 
foot, moſt frequently in the ball or firſt joint of the 
great toe, but ſometimes in the other. This is fre- 
quently accompanied with ſome degree of ſhivering; 
which, as the pain increafes, gradually ceaſes; and is 
ſucceeded by heat, which continues while the pain 
continues. | 1795 gh ng 
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From the firſt attack, the pain becomes, by degrees, 
more violent, and continues in this ſtate, with great 
reſtleſſneſs of the whole body, till next midnight, and 


then it gradually remits; and after it has continued for 


twenty-four hours from the attack, it commonly ceaſes 
entirely; and, with the coming on of a gentle ſweat, 
allows the patient to fall aſleep. Upon coming out of 
this ſleep in the morning, he finds the pained part 
affected with ſome redneſs and ſwelling, which, after 
having continued for ſome days, gradually abate. © 
The patient is always worſe towards night. The 
paroxyſms, however, generally grow milder every day, 
till at length the diſeaſe is carried off by perſpiration, 
urine, and the other evacuations. In ſome patients 
this happens in a few days; in others it requires weeks; 
and in ſome 1t requires months to finiſh the fit. 
When the fit, after having thus remained for ſome 
time in a joint, ceaſes entirely, it generally leaves the 
perſon in very perfect health, enjoying greater eaſe and 
alacrity in the functions of both body and mind than 
he had for a long time before experienced. At the 
beginning of the diſeaſe, the returns of it are ſometimes 
only once in three or four years: but, as it advances, 
the intervals become ſhorter, and at length the viſits _ 
are annual ; afterwards they occur twice a year; and 
at laſt ſeveral times during the whole courſe of autumn, 
winter, and ſpring ; and when the fits are frequent they 
become alſo longer, ſo that, in the advanced ſtate of 
the diſeaſe, ' the patient is hardly ever tolerably free 
from it, except perhaps for two or three months in the 
ſummer. 1 
The progreſs of the diſeaſe is alſo marked by the 
go which it affects. At firſt it commonly affects one 
only; afterwards every paroxyſm affects both feet, 
the one after the other; and, as the diſeaſe proceeds, 
it not only affects both feet at once, but after having 
ceaſed in the foot which was ſecondly attacked, returns 
again into the firſt, and perhaps a ſecond time alſo 
into the other, eee EP | 
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Its changes of place are not only from one foot to 


another; but from the feet into other joints, eſpecially - 


thoſe of the upper and lower extremities ; ſo that there 
is hardly a joint of the body that on one occaſion or 
other is not affected. It ſometimes affects two different 
joints at the ſame time, but moſt uſually is at any one 
time ſevere in a ſingle joint only, and paſſes ſucceſſively 
from one joint to another, ſo that the patient's affliction 
is often protracted for a long time. 

When the diſeaſe has often returned, and the pa- 
roxyſms have become very frequent, the pains are 


| 9 leſs violent than they were at firſt. After the 


r{t fit, the joints which have been affected are entirely 


reſtored to their former ſuppleneſs and ſtrength: but 
when the diſeaſe has recurred very often, the joints 


affected do neither ſo ſuddenly nor entirely recover 
their former ſtate, but continue weak and ſtiff; and 
theſe effects at length proceed to ſuch a degree, that 
the joints loſe their motion entirely | 

In ſome perſons, but not in all, after the diſeaſe has 
frequently recurred, concretions, or gatherings, of a 


chalky nature are formed upon the outſide of the joints, 
and, for the moſt part, immediately under the ſkin. 


The matter ſeems to be depoſited in a fluid form, 


afterwards becoming dry and firm. In their firm ſtate, 


theſe concoctions are a friable earthy ſubſtance, entirely 
ſoluble, or capable of being diſſolved in acids. After 
they have been formed, they contribute, with other 
circumſtances, to deſtroy the motion of the joint. 

"REGIMEN and Cure. lt ſeems neceſſary to ob- 


ſerve, in the firſt place, that a cure has generally been 


thought impoſſible; and it appears very probable that 


the gout, as a diſeaſe of the whole habit, and very 


often depending upon original confirmation, cannot be 


- cured by medicines, the effects of which are always 


very tranſitory, and ſeldom extend to the producing 
any conſiderable change of the whole habit. It would 
perhaps have been fortunate for gouty perſons, if this 


opinion had been implicitly received by them; as it 


would have prevented their having been ſo often the 
dupes 
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dupes of ſelf-intereſted pretenders, who have either 
amuſed them with inert inſipid medicines, or have 
raſnly employed thoſe of the moſt pernicious tendency. 
We are much diſpoſed to believe the impoſlibility of 
cure for the gout by medicines; and more certainly ſtill 
inclined to think, that, whatever may be the poſſible 
power of medicines, yet no medicine for curing 
the gout has hitherto been found; although almoſt 
every age has preſented a new remedy, all hitherto 
offered have, very ſoon after, been either neglected as 
uſeleſs, or condemned as pernicious. 1 OD 
Dr. Cullen contends, that a great deal may be done 
towards the cure of the gout by a regimen; and is 
firmly perſuaded that any man, who, early in life, will 
enter upon the conſtant practice of bodily labour, and 
of abſtinence from animal food, will be preſerved en- 
tirely from the diſeaſe. LHR? 37 de REN 
Whether there be any other means of radically curing 
the gout, the Doctor is not ready to determine. There 


are hiſtories of caſes of the gout, in which it is faid, . 


that by great emotions of mind, by wounds, and by 
other accidents, the ſymptoms have been fuddenly re- 
lieved, and never again returned; but how far thoſe _ 
accidental cures might be imitated by art, or would 
| ſucceed in other caſes, is at leaſt extremely uncertain. - 
I.) he practices proper and neceſſary in the treatment 
of the gout are to be conſidered under two heads: 
Firſt, as they are to be employed in the intervals of 
paroxyſms, or fits; or Secondly, as during their con- 
tinuance. In the intervals of paroxyſms, the indications 
are to prevent altogether the return of paroxyſms; or 
at leaſt to render them leſs frequent, and more mode- 
rate. During the time of paroxyſms, the indications 
are, to moderate the violence, and ſhorten the duration 
of them, as much as can be done with ſafety. 
It has been already intimated, that the gout may be 
entirely prevented by conſtant bodily exerciſe, and by 
a low diet; and Dr. Cullen is of opinion, that this 
prevention may take place even in perſons who have 
hereditary diſpoſitions to the diſeaſe, Even when the 
| 4 _ diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition has diſcovered itſelf by ſeveral paroxy xyſms of 
_ inflammatory gout, he is He va that labour and 
_ abſtinence will abſolutely prevent any returns of it for 
the reſt of life; Theſe, therefore, are the means of 
anſwering the firſt indication to be purſued 1 in the in- 
tervals 2 the paroxyſms. 

Erxerciſe, in thoſe diſpoſed to the gout, Is 1 | 
to two purpoſes. One of theſe. is the ſtrengthening of 
the tone of the extreme veſſels; and the other, the 
guarding againſt a plethoric ſtate. For the former, if 
exerciſe be employed early in life, and before intem- 
perance has weakened the. body, a very moderate de- 
gree of it will anſwer the purpoſe ; and for the latter, 
x abſtinence be at the ſame time obſerved, little exerciſe 
will be neceſſary. 

With reſpect to exerciſe, this in general is to be 
obſerved, that it ſnould never be violent; for, if violent, 
it cannot be long continued, and muſt always endanger 
the bringing on an atony in proportion to the violence 
of the preceding exerciſe, In more advanced ſtates of 
the diſeaſe, however, when there is ſome diſpoſition to 
2 paroxyſm, much walking will bring it on; either as 
it weakens the tone of the lower extremities, or as it 
excites an inflammatory diſpoſition in them; and thus 
it ſeems to be that ſtrains or contuſions often bring on a 


fit of the gout. 


Abſtinence, or the ather part of our regimen for 
preventing the gout, is of more difficult application. 
If an  ab/tinence from animal food be entered upon 
early in lite, while the vigour of the ſyſtem is yet entire, 
there is no doubt of its being both {ſafe and effectual; 
but if the motive of this diet ſhall not have occurred 
till the conſtitution has been broken by this intempe- 
rance, or by the decline of life, a low diet may then 
endanger the bringing on an atonic ſtate, and the ſafety of 
an abſtemious courſe may be greater or leſs, nes 
to the management of it. 

It is animal food which eſpecially diſpoſes to the 
plethoric and inflammatory ſtate, and that food is to be 
therefore eſpecially avoided ; but, on the other hand, 


= 
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it is vegetable aliment of the loweſt quality that is in 
danger of weakening the ſyſtem too much, by not 
affording ſufficient nouriſhment, and more particularly 
of weakening the tone of the ſtomach by its aceſcency. 
A diet of a middle nature is therefore to be choſen; . 
and milk is preciſely of this kind, as containing both 
animal and vegetable matter. The farinaceous or mealy 
leeds. are next to be choſen ; and are the moſt proper 
food to be joined with milx. 6 
With reſpect to drink, fermented liquors are uſeful 
only when they are joined with animal food, and that 
by their aceſcency; and their ſtimulus is only neceſſary 
from cuſtom. When, therefore, animal food is to be 
avoided, fermented liquors are unneceſſary, and by in- 
creaſing the aceſcency of vegetables, the liquors max 
be hurtful. The ſtimulus of fermented or ſpirituous 
liquors is not neceſſary to the young and vigorous, and, 
when much employed, impairs the tone of the ſyſtem. 
Theſe liquors therefore are to be avoided, except ſo far 
as cuſtom, and the declining ſtate of the ſyſtem may 
have rendered them neceſſary. For preventing or 
1 the regular gout, water is the only proper 
Thus it appears that the meaſures neceſſary for the 
po of avoiding the gout, muſt, in moſt caſes, be 
purſued with difficulty, and even with reluctance; men 
have therefore been very deſirous to find a medicine 
which might anſwer the purpoſe, without any reſtraint 
on their manner of living. To gratify this defire, phy- 
ſicians have propoſed, and, to take advantage of it, 
empirics have feigned many remedies. Of what nature 
ſeveral of theſe remedies have been, it is difficult to 
fay : but of thoſe which are unknown, we conclude, 
from their having been only of temporaty fame, and 
from their having ſoon fallen into neglectꝭ, that they 
have either been uſeleſs or pernicious, and therefore 
ſhall not make any enquiry after them. One or two, 
however, which have been lately in vogue, it may not 
be impertinent to notice. _ T 3-L Noo 
No. 6. 1 89 One 


One of theſe is what has been named in England 
the Portland Powder. This is fo far froni being a new 
medicine, that it is mentioned by Galen, and, with 
ſome little variation in its compoſition, has been men- 
tioned by the writers of almoſt every age ſince that 
m_ It e have 3 at times in faſhion, and 
to have again. fallen into neglect; owing, perhaps, to its 
having been found, es, K In 

every inſtance we have known of its exhibition for the 
length of time preſcribed, the perſons who had taken 

it were indeed afterwards free from any inflammatory 
affettion of the joints; but they were affected with 
many ſymptoms of the atonic gout; and all, ſoon after 
finiſhing their courſe of the medicine, have been at- 
3 with apoplexy, aſthma, or dropſy, which proved 


Another remedy which has had the appearance of 
preventing the gout, is an alkali in various forms; ſuch 
as the fixed alkali, both mild and cauſtic, lime-water, 
foap, and abſorbent earths, Since it became common 
to.exhibit- theſe medicines in nephritic and calculous- 
caſes, it has often happened that they were given to 
thoſe who were at the fame time ſubject to the gout ; 
and it has been obſerved, that under the uſe of theſe 
medicines, gouty perſons. have been longer free from 
the fits of their diſeaſe. That, however, the uſe of 
© theſe medicines has entirely prevented the returns of the 
gout, Dr. Cullen obſerves, that he never puſhed the 
uſe of theſe medicines for a long time, being appre- 
henfive that the long-continued uſe of them might pro- 
duce a hurtful, change in the ſtate of the fluids. | 
Some have kept the gout off for ſeveral years by the 
25 Peruvian bark, and other aſtringent medicines; but in 
2200 all the caſes the perſons died ſuddenly; and, to all ap- 
earance, for want of a regular fit of the gout: Hence. 
| wicems clear that a fit of the gout, in ſome conſtitutions, 
in the decline of life, is rather ſalutary than-hurtful. 
| 
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In the fit of the gout, if the patient be young and 
ſtrong, his diet ſhould be thin and cooling, and his 


8 
3 


a 


* 7 5 5 
drink diluting; but if the conſtitution of the patient is 
weak, and he has been accuſtomed to live high, this is 
not a proper time to retrench: he ſhould keep up nearly 
to his uſual diet, and frequently take a glaſs of wine. 
Wine-whey is uſeful in this caſe, as it promotes perſpi- 
ration without greatly heating the patient. At bed-time 
it will be proper to * the patient a tea-fpoonful of 
the volatile tincture of guaiacum, in a large draught of 
warm wine-whey: perſpiration will thus be much 
promoted. ont 217972 eee; NR 
Bleeding muſt be preſcribed with caution; cold muſt 
not be applied. In the young and ftrong, one bleeding 
in the arm may be ventured upon, and is prattiſed: in 
the beginning with advantage, but it muſt not be re- 
ted; leeches may ſometimes be applied to the in- 
flamed part; but we muſt avoid warm bathing, poul- 
ticing, bliſtering, or any other application, except the 
leeches, left it ſhould repel the diſeaſe. The parts 
ſhould be wrapped in new-combed wool, and when 
the violence of the ſymptoms is abated, and they re- 
turn ſo as to — reſtleſs uneaſy nights, opiates 
may be given with great ſafety and advantage, to thoſe 
advanced in life n and who have often had 
fits of the gout. e 
The ſtiffneſs and ſwelling are to be removed by a 
diligent uſe of the fleſh-bruſh, gentle motion of the 
parts, and the Buxton and Bath waters uſed on the 
foo t. Purging, ſays Dr. Temple, immediately after the 
ft, will be very likely to bring it on again, Temple's 
"The pt be il 
The patient ought to be kept quiet and eafy durin 
the fit Ln every thing that A s the — — 
the paroxyſm, and tends to throw the gout on the 
nobler parts. All external applications that repel the 
matter are to be avoided as death. Inſtead of curing 
the diſeaſe, they remove it from a ſafer to a more 
dangerous part, where it frequently proves fatal. We 
may obſerve, in general, that as the gout is an effort 
of nature to free herſelf from an offending cauſe, it 
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ought to be promoted and not reſtrained, by any re- 
pellent applications or remedies. 0 
Mr. Parkinſon is of opinion, that The regimen, 


«during the paroxyſm, ſhould be of ſuch a kind as 
< will ſupport the ſtrength, without increaſing the heat: 


«-broths, puddings, jellies, light meats, &c. are there- 
fore proper. But ſpirits, or wines muſt be carefully 


«> 9 as well as ſalt meats, and all high - ſeaſoned 
„ 135 | | 


— 


A regular fit of the gout frequently removes ſeveral 
complaints that the patient had before been ſubject to, 
ſuch as epilepſy and other nervous diforders, intermit- 
tent fevers, dropſy, aſthma, nephritic, and dyſpeptic 
complaints. a Ni r 
When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every 
endeayour mult be uſed to fix it in the feet. The feet 
muſt be frequently bathed in warm water, and acrid 
cataplaſms applied to the ſoles. Bliſtering plaſters 
ought alſo to be.applied to the ankles or calves of the 
legs. Bleeding in the feet or ankles is likewiſe neceſ- 
fary, and warm ſtomachic purges. The patient ought 
to be kept chiefly in bed, if there be any ſigns of in- 
flammation, and great care ſhould be taken to prevent 
his catching cold. | | 
If the gout attacks the ſtomach with a ſenſe of cold, 
the warmeſt cordials are neceſſary; as ſtrong wine boiled 
up with cinnamon, or other ſpices ; cinnamon-water; 
-peppermint-water, and even brandy or rum. The 
patient ſhould keep in bed, and endeavour to promote 
perſpiration by drinking warm liquors. If he ſhould 
be troubled with a nauſea, or inclination to vomit, 
camomile-tea may be drank: to make him vomit freely. 
An early going to bed is ſtrictly to be conformed to, 
Hut early riſing is not ſo neceſſar. 31 
When circumſtances admit, gouty patients ſhould 
always endeavour to be in a good air when they expect 
the return of the fit. In the country, perſpiration is 
moſt eaſily ſupported, and there the patient recovers 
the ſooneſt. A warm and dry air is almoſt alone both a 
: preſervative from, and a'cpre of the gout. - = | 
75 | | 10 


. nn eee wn 
Io ſupport perſpiration, and preſerve the heat of the 
body as nearly as poſſible to that of health, are leading 
points of management through the whole of the pa- 
roxyſm. 1 ot OR oy IR 
The Bath water is almoſt a ſpecific in enfeebled con- 
ſtitutions. W 8 w „ 
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THE DROPFSY. 


A PRETERNATURAL collection of watery fluid 
in any part of the body is called dropſy, of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies, having different names, according to 
the different parts in which it is contained. As the 
anaſarca, or a collection of water under the ſkin: the 
aſcites, or a collection of water in the belly: the hydro- 
cephalus internus, or dropſy of the head: the hydro- 
thorax, dropſy of the breaſt, c. „ 

In anq/arca the feet firſt begin to ſwell, eſpe» 
cially in the evening, after exerciſe, and when the 
patient has ſtood or ſat long; which ſwelling - riſes 
trequently to the thighs. By lying in bed, the ſwelling 
becomes leſs, or even almoſt diſappears. In the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe, the ſwelling often riſes to the Hips, 
loins, and belly, and at laſt covers the whole body. ane 
ſwelling is ſoft and inelaſtic, and retains for ſome time 
the impreſſion of the finger; the colour of the ſkin is 
paler than uſual ;* and ſometimes,.in'the advanced ſtage, 
it exhibits more or leſs of a livid hue. The ſwelling is 
uniform, and ſometimes ſpreads over the whole ſurface 
of the body, gradually aſcending to the trunk and ſu- 
RY parts, but the moſt inferior are the moſt loaded. 

e patient has great thirſt, the urine is ſmall in quan» 


tity, high-coloured, and depoſits a reddiſh ſediment. Im 


the advanced ſtage of the diſeaſe, there are palpitations 
of the heart, cough, and faintings; and the ſkin is dry 
in —— through the whole of the complaint. 

n the beginning of an a/ctes the patient becomes 
languid, and has an averſion to motion: his belly ſwells; 
pa when ſtruck, the ſound of fluctuating water is per: 

f | ceptible: 
a 8 7 


cuſtomary or neceſſa 


1 


ceptible : there is a difficulty of breathing when the 
bellyis preſſed. There is an almoſt continual thirſt : the 


_ face is ſometimes bloated, pale, or of a livid hue. In 


the advanced ſtage the pulſe is frequent; the urine is 
mall in quantity, and high-coloured; and this is eſpe- 
cially the caſe when the diſeaſe is attended with general 
dropſical ſymptoms, which however do not alway ac- 
company aſcites. | 5 

CauskEs. The general immediate cauſe of all 
dropſies, is the exhalent veſſels throwing off more fluid, 
than the abſorbent veſſels can take up again. This may 
be occaſioned either by too great a quantity of liquid 


_ thrown out by the former, or by an inability of the latter 
to pe 
Pee whoſe bodies are of a weak lax texture, and- 
men 


rform their office. This commonly happens in 
women are more ſubject to this malady than 


Sometimes this diſeaſe is occaſioned by a debility of 
the vital powers; by great evacuations of blood; by 
acute diſeaſes accidentally protracted beyond their uſual 
period ; by debility of the ſyſtem, eſpecially that brought 
on by the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, pro- 
ducing obſtructions of the liver or other abdominal viſ- 
eera; obſtructions of the lungs, which may cauſe dropſy 


by impeding the return of the blood to the heart; drink- 


ing large quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, when 
the patient was heated by violent exerciſe, or after be- 


ing accuſtomed to more generous liquor; expoſure for 


a length of time to a damp atmoſphere. 1255 
The dropſy is ſometimes owing to an hereditary diſ- 
poſion; to want of exerciſe; the ſudden ſtoppage of 
evacuations; it may alſo be 
oceaſioned by a too Ae uſe of a poor diet, or 


of aliment hard of digeſtion. It is ſometimes the effect 


of other diſeaſes, as the jaundice, a violent ague, a dy- 
fentery, a diarrhoea, or a conſumption of the lungs. 
RROIMEN. Ihe patient ſhould drink but little, eſ- 


Peeially of watery liquors. 'To quench his thirſt he 
ſhould take "muſtard whey, or acids, as orange-uice, 
lemon. juice, ſorrel, &c. Exerciſe is of great import- 


ance 


— 


Sec. be ſhould continue the 
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ance in the dropſy. If the patient be able to walk, dig, - 
L exerciſes as long as he can. 
If he cannot undertake ſuch labour, he ſhould ride on 
horſeback, or in a carriage: his bed ſhould be hard, and 
the air of his apartment warm and dry. His body 
ſhould be rubbed two or three times a day, with a hard 
cloth or a fleſh-bruſh, and he ſhould conſtantly wear 
flannel or fleecy hoſiery next his ſkin; | ; 
It may be worthy of remark here that Dr. Buchan 
ſays, in his Domeſtic Medicine, The patient muſt 
« abſtain, as much as poſſible, from all drink, eſpecially 
« weak and watery liquors ; his alument ought to be dry, 
« of a ſtimulating and diuretic quality, as toaſted bread, 
« the fleſh of birds, or other wild animals roaſted, pun- 
gent and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, muſtard, 
« onions, creſſes, horſe-radiſh, rocambole, ſhalot, &c. 
“He may alſo eat ſea-biſcuit, dipt in wine, or a little 
* brandy. This. 1s not only nouriſhing, but tends to 
« quench thirſt. Some have been actually cured of a 
< dropſy, by a total abſtinence from all liquids, and hv- 
ung intirely upon ſuch things as are mentioned above. 
Dr. Buchan's opinion, in this cafe, is not new: for a 
great number of ages, it has been recommended to 
dropſical patients to abſtain as much as poſhble from 
drink, and thus to the torments of their diſeaſe was 
added that of an intolerable thirſt: but Dr. Milman en- 
deavours to ſhew, at great length, the pernicious ten- 
dency of this practice. He maintains. that it is quite 
contrary to the ſentiments of Hippocrates, and the beſt 
ancient phyſicians. He aſſerts, that unleſs plenty of 
diluting drink is given, the beſt dturetics can have no 
effect. He. condemns alſo, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 
practice of giving dropſical patients only dry, hard, and 
indigeſtible aliments. 1 ; 
« Theſe,” ſays he, would oppreſs the ſtomach. of 
the moſt healthy; and how much more muſt they de 
* ſo to thoſe who are already debilitated by labouring 


© under a tedious diſorder ? By what means alſo are 


« theſe aliments to be diſſolved in the ftomach:when' 
< drink is withheld? In this diſeaſe: the ſaliva is * 
Us | 1 * 
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and in ſmall quantity; from whence it may be rea- 
_  *:fonably conjectured that the reſt of the fluids are of the 
s ſame nature, and the gaſtric juices likewiſe depraved. 


Thus the aliments lie long in the ſtomach ; aud if the 
* viſcera were formerly free of obſtructions, they are 
* now generated; the ſtrength fails; perſpiration and 
other excretions are obſtructed; the viſcid and pitui- 
tous humours produced by theſe kinds of food float 


& about the precordia, and increaſe the diſeaſe, while 


the ſurface of the body becomes quite dry. Nay, ſo - 
* much does this kind of diet con/pire with the diſeaſe, 
ce that a thouſand pounds of fluid will ſometimes be im- 
t bibed in a few days by hydropic, (or dropſical) perſons 
< who. take no drink. Even in health, if the body from 
any cauſe becomes dry, or deprived of a confiderable 
part of its juices, as by hunger, labour, &c. it will 
* mbibe a. conſiderable quantity of moiſture from the 
air; ſo that we muſt impute the above-mentioned 
extraordinary inhalation, in part at leaſt, to the denial 
4 4 drink, and to the nature of the aliment given to the 
8 . Sha Ih 

On this ſubject, Dr. Temple has the following obſer- 
vations :' It has been a general rule, and very rigidly 
«© obſerved, to refuſe liquide to dropſical patients. As 


E great thirſt is almoſt always a ſymptom, and when not 
* quenched it is a moſt diſtreſſing one, it is proper to 


* obſerve, that cold water has been frequently allowed 
without increaſing the diſorder, and that ſometimes it 
* has been cured by large draughts of cold water. 
«© When, however, it has been liberally allowed, and 
the quantity of urine is not increaſed by it, its uſe 
* ſhould be diſcontinued.” He adds that, © cyder, 


 , © drank to the quantity of two quarts in a day, has 


& cured 1 Temple's Pract. 239. 
e following is the method, related by Dr. 


+ Cours. 


 Milman, of his practice in the Middleſex Hoſpital : « If 


the patient is not very much debilitated, he is ſome- 
c times treated with the. purging waters, and a doſe of 


F jalap and calomel alternately. On the intermediate 
days he gets a ſaline mixture, with forty or ſixty * | 
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of acetum ſciliticum every ſixth hour; drinking wit 
e the purgatives oat-gruel and ſome thin broths. That 
he might the better aſcertain what ſhare the liquids 

given with the medicines had in producing a copious 

<« flow of urine, he ſometimes gave the medicines in the 

“beginning of the diſtemper without allowing the 

«drink: but though the ſwellings were uſually dimt- 

* niſhed a little hy the purgatives, the urine ſtill conti- 

<« hued ſcanty, and the patients were greatly weakened. 

« Fearing, therefore, leſt, by following this courſe, the 

« ſtrength of the fick might be too much reduced, he 
then began his courſe of diuretic medicines, giving 

« large quantities of barley-water with a little /al diure- 

c ticus.;. by which means, ſometimes in the ſhort ſpace. 

of forty-eight hours after the courſe was begun, the 
* urine flowed out in a very large quantity: but as ſa- 

“line drinks are very diſagreeable to the taſte, a drink 

* was compoſed purpoſely for dropſical perſons, of half 

ce an ounce of cream of tartar, diſſolved in two pounds 

« of barley-water, made agreeably ſweet with ſyrup, 

* adding one or two ounces of French brandy.” _ 
Io this compoſition Dr. Milman was induced by the 
great praiſes given to cream of tartar, by ſome phyſi- 
cians, in dropfical caſes. In the Acta Bononienſia, fif- 

teen caſes of dropſical perſons are given who were cured 
only by taking half an ounce of cream of tartar daily. 

But it is remarkable, that, by theſe very patients, the 
cream of tartar was taken for twenty, thirty; nay forty 
days, often without any perceptible effect; yet when 
diſſolved in a large quantity of water, it ſhewed its ſa- 
lutary effects frequently within as many hours, by pro- 
ducing a plentiful flaw of urine. This liquor is now the 
common drink of dropſical patients in the hoſpital above- 
mentioned, of which they drink at pleaſure along with 


other medicines. i CLE jo TOES 
Among the purgative medicines Dr. Milman recom- 
mends the ſeneka root; but ſays, when the decoction is 
too ſtrong, he always found it excite vomiting, and thus 
greatly to diſtreſs the patients ; but when only half an 
No. 7. re ie 


. - ounce, 
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Pics, or ts dats 6f the root are uſeto'a pound er 
decoction, inſtead of a whole ounce, he found it an ex- 
cellent remedy. 


Thus far we are indebted to Dr. Milman.—If the 


9 1550 be young and ſtrong, and the diſeaſe comes on 
uddenly, it may in general be removed by ſtrong vomits, 
briſk purges, and ſuch medicines as promote a diſcharge 
by {ſweat and urine. For an adult half a dram of ipe- 
cacuanha in powder, and half an ounce of oxymel of 
Tquills, will be a proper vomit. This may be repeated 
22 „„ (3 a5 de wi wy ; 71 "3 REY 
at diſcretion, obſerving that three or four days inter- 
Vene between the doſes, The patient may work it off 
by a cup or two of camomile-tea © & _ 

Ky On one of the intermediate days, betwixt each vomit, 
by | the following purge may be taken: jalap in powder 
Half a dram, cream of tartar two drams, calomel ſix 
grains. Make theſe into a bolus with a little ſyrup of 
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wo pale roſes, and take it early in the mornitig. It the pa- 
It ſient ſhould find himſelf much griped he may take oc- 
j caſionally a cup of chicken broth. 


. ͤ ͤ . .... 


The patient may alſo take every night at bed-time 


je the following bolus : to about for 'grains of camphor, 
104 add one grain of opium, mixed with a ſufficient quan- 
1 777 of ſyrup of orange- peel to make them into a bolus. 
jt is will generally peyote a ſalutary gentle ſweat. 

11 here is a ſingular method of procuring the urinary 


101 diſcharge recommended in this caſe, which is, _— 

* inued gentle friction of the abdomen with the fingers 

| 'dipped in dil; this is to be repeated daily. 
Fom 


Mt _ .. Fomenting the belly with hot falt and water, or ſea- 
Nh water, for an hour twice a day, has been of uſe. 
1 A tea: cup full of the following diuretic infuſion, taken 


every four or five hours, will be found beneficial: take 
Juniper- berries, muſtard ſeed, and horſe- radiſn, of each 
half an ounce; aſhes of broom half a pound; infuſe 
, them. in a quart of Rheniſh wine, or ſtrong ale for a few 

days, and afterwards ſtrain off the liquor. tran pooh 
5 To promote a diſcharge of urine, the following infu- 
ſion of the London hoſpitals will be found efficacious : 
take of zedoary root, two drams ; dried ſquills, 2 
8 | anc 
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and juniper-berries bruiſed, of each a dram ; cinnam 
in powder, three drams ; ſalt of wormwood, a dra 
and a half: infuſe in a pint and half of 'old hock Wine 
T0 74 5 11 „ 52 of] a 143Y 2 
and when fit for uſe, filter the liquor. A wine-glaſs of 
this infuſion may be taken three or four times a-day. 
The forms of diuretics are numerous, and 19, ue 
abound in all practical writers, as to render a long iff 6 
them unneceſſary here: however, as ſquills are general 
GS 274 > 4 W541 {*%. Miu 0s $0253 FA 
uſed in theſe caſes, it may be obſeryed, that they a 
moſt diuretic when neither very dry nor very molt, f 


when given in as full doſes as will fit eaſy on the 


glaſs of cinnamon water is effeCtual. 

Ball informs us, that a large ſpoonful of unbruj 
muſtard feed, taken every night and morning, ani 
drinking half a pint of the 9 of the tops of green 
broom after it, has performed a cure, when other DoW - 
erful medicines had proved ineffeftual. 

But when the dropſy proceeds from a bad habit, or 
an unſound ſtate of the 1 ſtrong purges and vomits 
are not to be ventured upon. It will then be the ſafer 
courſe to palliate the ſymptoms by the uſe of ſuch me- 
dicines as promote the ſecretions, and to ſupport the 
| patient's ſtrength by warm and nouriſhing cordials. 

It may here be noticed, that in ana/arca it is uſual 
to ſcarity the feet and legs. Thus the water Is often 
diſcharged: but the operator muſt be cautious not to 
make the inciſions too deep; they ought barely to pene- 
trate through the ſkin ; and eſpecial care muſt be taken, 
by ſpirituous fomentations and proper digęſtiyes, to pre- 
vent a gangrene. Dr. Fothergill obſerves, that the feſt 
and moſt efficacious way of making thele drajns, 1s by 
the inſtrument uſed for cupping, called a /caraficator ; 
ane always ordereAit to he fo applied 45 fo make the 
little wounds tranſyerlely ; as they not only diharge 
etter, but are alſo longer in bealing than when made 


t 
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In an a/c:tes, when all other methods fail, the water 
ought to be let off by tapping. This is a ſafe and fim- 
ple operation, and is at leaſt a palliative, and if earlier 
would often be abſolutely curative. When this opera- 
tion is performed, the water is generally drawn off, too 
ſpeedily, by which too much of the vital heat is waſted, 
and hence the patient ſometimes ſwoons, and ill ſucceſs 
enſues. Some adviſe this operation as ſoon as there is 
water enough to make it ſafe and pratticable, without 
waiting for a diſtenſion. Dr. Fothergill adviſes to this 
purpole : See Lon. Med. Ob/. and Ing. Vol. iv. p. 144. 
And though Dr. Hunter is ſomewhat doubtful m this 

_ reſpect, his objections rather plead for than againſt it, 
Dr. Baker alfo urges an early operation. . 

On the ſubject of tapping early for the dropſy, we 
| have mentioned Dr. Fothergill as an advocate for it, but 

w_ as the reader may probably wiſh to be acquainted with 

140 his reaſons, let the Doctor ſpeak for himſelf, wot | 

; « have endeavoured,” ſays he, to prevail upon ſuch 

] & patients labouring under this diſeaſe as have requeſted 

ce my aſſiſtance, to ſubmit to it as early as poſſible, after 
I found the quantity of water was ſuch as could not 
« be removed by medicines, without doing great vio- 
« Jence to the conſtitution. There are ſeveral perſons 
* now living, whom 1 prevailed on early to ſubmit to 
ce this operation. When I found the uſual diuretics had 
no effect, and the more active purgatives did as much 
prejudice by weakening the whole frame, bringing on 
* thirſt, loſs of appetite, debility, and fever, as they did 
ſervice by the evacuation they produced; I deſiſted 
«from medicine; allowed them to drink as much as 
e thirſt required; and, when the fluctuation was fo 

e evident as to render the operation ſafe, it was per- 
formed. In one caſe, one operation alone ſucceeded : 

"uy e for, by diuretics and corroborants, proper diet, and 

I «ſuitable exerciſe, the urine paſſed the kidneys freely, 

14 ie and the patient recovered perfectly. This was an 
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evident aſcites, and came on ſoon after a lying- in; 
apparently from the power of abſorption being weak 
ened beyond a ſpeedy recovery, and the _— | 
| | . vellele 
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« veſſels being relaxed immoderately; the balance was 
« deſtroyed, and a vaſt quantity of water was collected 
ce in a ſhorter time than I ever ſaw. . All the viſcera 
<« ſeemed to be ſound, and none of the uſual cauſes of 
<« dropfies from intemperance had preceded: '; Had we 
e perſevered with ſtrong purgatives or diuretics much 
“longer, the tone of the abſorbent veſſels would per- 
„ haps have been ſo far weakened, as to have rendered 
e tapping, or any other means ineffectual .. 
The 5 Tor then adds, „Another caſe was, in 2 
« ſingle woman of about thirty-five years of age; the 
diſeaſe ſucceeded a tedious lingering fever, attended 
« with great thirſt ; and very large quantities of thin 
« liquors had been poured down, without difcretion. 
« Apprehending the diſtemper proceeded from the 
<« diminiſhed power of the abſorbent veſſels, the redun- 
„ dancy of fluid, the general debility of the whole 
« frame; very few medicines, except cordials, were 
„ given, till ſhe was full enough to be tapped. This 
« was happily performed; but ſhe ſoon filled again. 
“The operation was repeated. The medicines ordered 
for her now began to take effect. The urine was 
« increaſed, her ſtrength returned, and ſhe left the 
* town perfectly recovered.” Dr. Fothergill's Works, 
P. 364. i ee 2007, e 
L To cure a dropſy without tapping is a common 
promiſe among pretenders ; but ſo violent are their 
remedies, and fo raſh their mode of adminiſtering them, 
that ſhould they even remove the dropſy, ſo much 
weakneſs will be produced, that it is probable, he 
patient will not Jong'ſurvive.- - |: {i bois He's 
The following obſervations from Parkinſon's Medical 
Admonitions will, not unaptly, accompany this article: 
„ very lately viſited a caſe of confirmed dropſy of 
the belly, in which the patient was perſuaded to take 
e a'ſtrong infuſion of the fox-glove ; much ſtronger than 
any phyſician would have dared to preſcribe. -. The 
« dropſy was removed, for a time; but the diſeaſe.of 
te the viſcus, from which the dropſy | proceeded, fi 
remaining, the water again collected; and inceſſant 
- . « yomitings 
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238 . 4 THE- JAUNDICE. | 
*-yomitings/and purgings, produced by the fox-glove, 
« added: conſiderably to his ſufferings, and at length 
« deſtroyed him.” Med. Adm. 439. | 


. „ 


Tbe water having been drawn off, let the patient 
be put on a courfe of ſtrengthening medicines ; as the 


Peruvian bark, the elixir of vitriol, the filings of iron, 
fome of the warm aromatics, and a due proportion of 
rhubarb, &c. infuſed in wine. Enjoin briſk exerciſe 


and frictions on the belly, with ſuch a courſe of diet as 


hall be light and nouriſhing. . | 
The aſcites happening to a pregnant woman, palli- 
atives only are to be ofed till after her delivery, unleſs 
danger of ſuffocation from the exceſſive diſtenſion de- 


_ mands it. 


THE JAUNDICE. 


- JAUNDICE is derived from the French, jaunz/e, 
yellownefs, of jaune, yellow, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
conſiſting in a ſuffuſion of the bile, and a rejection 
thereof to the ſurface of the body, whereby the whole 
exterior habit is diſcoloured. Dr. Maclurg is-of opi- 
nion, that the bile returns into the circulation in this 
diſorder, by the courſe of the lymphatics. There is 
alſo a fpecies of this diſeaſe called the Black Jaundice. 

Cass. The immediate cauſe of the jaundice is 
an ohſtruction of the bile in its paſſage into the duo- 
denum. The remote or occaſional cauſes are, the bites 
of poiſonous animals, as the viper, mad- dog, &c. 
2 coarſe and thick diet; obſtruction or repreſſion of the 
neceſſary diſcharges. It is alſo brought on by a ſup- 


; ge of intermittent fevers, particularly of quartans, 


* 


dy aſtringents, and by violent paſſions of the mind, as 
Piel, anger, Sc. Violent yomits or purges will ſome- 
Ames al bring on this diſeaſe, as will a ſudden draught 


e cold water when the wy is very hat. It is alſo a 
Hmptom in ſeveral kinds of fever, and pregnant women 


ave very ſubjett to it. 
. i, ahi. 1 
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_ SyMpTOMs. The jaundice firſt ſhews itſelf by a 
liſtleſſneſs, and want of appetite ; the patient becomes 
dull, oppreſſed, and generally coſtive. Tbeſe fymp- 
toms have continued but a very ſhort time, hen a 
yellow colour begins to diffuſe itſelf over the whiteiof 
the eyes, and the nails of the fingers; the urine be- 
comes high- coloured, with the yellowith fediment; the 
ſtools are whitiſh or grey. The patient's kin is dx, 
and he generally feels a kind of itching or pricking 
pain over the whole body. hh. 
Sometimes the patient has a continual:propenfity to 
ſleep, but in others there is too great watchfumeſs; 
and ſometimes the pain is ſo great, that though the 
patient be ſleepy: he cannot compoſe himſeif to reſt. 
The pain comes by fits; and all mothers who! have haft 
the jaundice, agree, that they are more violent than 
labour pains. As the diſeaſe advances, the yellow 
colour becomes more and more deep; and even the 
internal membranes of the viſcera, the bones, 'andithe - 
brain itſelf become tinged, as "hath been ſhewen from 
diſſections, where the bones have been found tinged 
ſometimes for years after the jaundice has been cured. 

In like manner all the ſecretions are affected with .v 
the yellow colour of the bile, which in this diſeaſe is = 
diffuſed throughout the whole maſs of fluids. The SY 
ſaliva, or ſpittle, becomes yellow and bitter: the urine 
exceſſively high coloured, in ſuch a manner as to ap- 
pear almoſt black ; nay, the blood itſelf is | ſometimes 

ſaid to e of a yellow colour when drawn from a 
vein; yet Dr. Heberden ſays, that he never ſaw the 
milk altered in its colour, even in caſes of very ö 
jaundice. In 'proceſs of time, the blood begins to 
acquire a' tendency to diſſolution and putrefaQtion, 
which is known by the patient's colour changmgntirom 

| a deep yellow to a black or dark yellow. Hzmorrhages 
enſue from various parts of the body, and the patients 
frequently die of an apoplexy ; though in ſome dhe 
diſeaſe degenerates into an incurable dropſy; andi there 

have not been wanting inſtances of ſome who has did 
-of the dropſy after the jaundice itſelf had been totally 
removed. 15 ne 
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f the patient be young, and the diſeaſe complicated 
with no other malady, it is ſeldom dangerous; but if, 
in old people, it continues long, returns frequently, or 
is complicated with others, it generally proves fatal 
either in itſelf, or in its conſequences. 5 
-— RE61MEN. The diet ſhould be cool, light, and 
wiluting, conſiſting chiefly of ripe fruits and mild vege- 
tables; veal or chicken broth is alſo very proper. The 
patient's drink ſhould conſiſt of butter-milk, whey 
iweetened with honey, or decoctions of cool opening 
vegetables; or marſhmallow roots, with liquorice, &c. 
; Exerciſes ſtrongly recommended in this diſeaſe ; 
and of all kinds of exerciſe, that of riding on horſe- 
f back is moſt to be depended upon: it operates in the 
= fame manner with vomits, namely by the ſhake it gives 
* to the viſcera. | Walking, running, and even jumping 
| BB thould be practiſed, if the patient can bear the pain, 
150 and there are no ſymptoms of inflammation. A long 
journey has often cured a perſon labouring under this 
diſeaſe, when all other medicines have been tried in 
vain. Amuſements of the eheering kind exhilarate 
the ſpirits, promote circulation, and have a ſalutary 
effect. i 155 te = 
Con. Boerhaave obſerves, that the diſeaſes of the 
liver are much worſe to cure, than thoſe in any other 
part of the body; becauſe of the difficulty there is in 
getting at the part affected, and the tedious and round- 
about paſſage the blood has to it. The principal me- 
thod of cure now attempted in the jaundice is to expel 
the calculus into the inteſtines; for which vomits and 
exerciſe are very efficacious, as they powerfully ſhake 
all the viſcera, and thus tend to diſlodge any obſtructing 
matter that may be contained in them. But if there 
be a tendency to inflammation, vomits muſt not be 
- exhibited till bleeding has been premiſed. 
I the patient is young, of a ſanguine habit, and 
complains of pain in the right ſide, about the region of 
the liver, bleeding will be neceſſary: a vomit mult then 
he adminiſtered, and, if the ſeals proves obſtinate, it 
may be repeated once or twice: half a dram of ipeca- 
Cc 
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cuanba in powder will be a ſufficient doſe for an adult; 
which may be worked off with. camomile-tca or luke- 
warm water. No medicines are more beneficial in the 
jaundice than vomits, eſpecially where it is not at- 
tended with . inflammation. + Cathartics or purges may 
alſo be of ſervice, but they muſt not be of too draſtic, 
or powerful a nature, or they may produce incurable 
obſtructions, by bringing forward ſtones that are too 
large to paſs.. Anodynes,. the warm bath, and Tapo- 
naceous, or ſoapy medicines, are ſerviceable. by their 
relaxing q T!’ A ; Rn 
Soap has been ſuppoſed to do ſervice as a ſolvent; 
but this is now found to be a miſtake, as it acts in no 
other way than as a relaxant. r . 
Fomenting the parts about the region of the ſtomach 
and liver, and rubbing them with a warm hand, or 
fleſh-bruth, are found beneficial ; and the patient may 
derive great henefit from ſitting frequently, and for a 
conſiderable length of time, up to the breaſt in a veſſel 
of warm water. | Fa 
Lice, millepedes, &c. have been recommended for 
the cure of the jaundice ; but theſe confided in, to the 
neglect of more valuable medicines, do more injury 
than good: and they ſeldom are perſiſted in boy 
enough, becauſe they are expected to operate as 
charms. 4. Gta 
Conſiderable benefit has been received in a, very 
obſtinate jaundice, from a decoCtion of hemp-ſeed: 
four ounces of the ſeed may be boiled in two quarts of 
ale, and ſweetened with coarſe ſugar. The doſe is half 
a pint every morning, which may be continued for 
eight or nine days. The waters of Bath and Harrow- 
gate are very ſerviceable in this diſeaſe : the patient 
muſt not only drink of theſe waters, but he muſt bathe 
in them. | SY 
When other means of relief fail, as in caſes of 
ſchirrus, the ſymptoms can only be palliated, in order 
to preſerve the patient's life as long as poſſible. is 
is beſt accompliſhed by diuretics; for thus a great 
. | I'S | _ guaatity 
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quantity of bilfous matter is evacuated, and the fyſtem 
] from the bad conſequences which enſue on 


B fre 
Us ſtagnation in the habit. 8 
In general, as the jaundice is a diſeaſe very ſubject 
return upon perſons who have once had it,” gentle 
evacuations ſhould be uſed at times to keep it off; and 
a medicated drink, with rhubarb, ſenna, and the like, 
ſhould be taken for ſome days 
Medical writers diſtinguiſh the jaundice into idiopa- 
thic, and ſymptomatic. The idiopathic jaundice is that 
which ariſes of itfelf, and has no dependence upon any 
other diſeaſe ; the ſymptomatic is that which ariſes in 
the courſe of fevers, and other diſtempers, in which 


the gall is affected. 
| 4,207 bing PART VIII. 
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IHE term. /curvy has been indiſcriminately applied, 
even by phyſicians, to almoſt all the different kinds of 
'cutaneous foulneſs, or foulneſs of the ſkin ; owing to 
come writers of the laſt century, who comprehended 
uch à variety of ſymptoms wh! this denomination, 
that there are few chronic diſeaſes which nay not be 
10 called, according to their ſcheme: but the diſeaſe 
-here meant is the true putrid ſcurvy; fo often fatal to 
Seamen, and to people pent up in garriſons without 
Tufficient ſupplies of ſound animal food, and freſh ve- 
_ gefables: or which is ſometimes known to be endemic, 
or local, in certain countries, where the nature of the 
. "foil, the general ſtate of the atmoſphere, and the com- 
mon courſe of diet, all combine in producing that 
_ *Fingular ſpecies of corruption iri the maſs of blood, 
which conſtitutes this diſeaſe. "NY k 4 ; 
his 
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This diſeaſe has been divided into ſeveral ſpecies 
particularly into the land and ſea-ſcarvy: the bode arvy; 
ae is ſeldom attended with e 12 en 
ſymptoms which appear in patients who ave een long 
at ſea, and Which may perhaps be rather owing to con- 
fined air, want of exerciſe, and the Wee food 
of ſailors in a long voyage, th than to any ſpecific difference, 
in the diſeaſe. 
- Cavsxs.” The immediate cauſe is the ſame as that 
which produces the putrid fever, that is putreſcence; 
the more remote can are, a moiſt atmoſphere, and 
more eſpecially if cold. be joined to this moiſture; the | 
uſe of ſalted or ſmoke-dried proviſions, perhaps not 
vo cured, without a due proportion of mild mucila- 
inous vegetables, ſufficient to correct the ernicious 
tendency of the ſalt; neglect of | cleanlineſs, ug 
want of ſufficient cloathin 7 oo long ceſſation fro rom, 
bodily exerciſe, whether i * from conſtraint, or fc 


ſing paſſions Want of wholeſome Le either of þ Fi i 
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more and more, turn Uivig and at ength 0s W 
tremely fungous and putrid, as bein e 12 
contact with the external air; which h in every caſe 
vours the putrefaction of ſubſtances 1 to 
into that ſtate, and is indeed abſolutely requifie for 1 
pro uction of actual rottenneſs. 
It is remarkable in this 276 that, NO notwithſtanding 
the various and immenſe lo load of diſtzeſs under whi 
the patients labour, there i is "x lickneſs at the tomach, 
the appetite Keeps up, and the ſenſes Tem entire : 
moſt to the Try f fret at re reſt, they make 7 I 
1220 125 complaints 
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complaints, and feel little diſtreſs. or pain; but the 
moment. they attempt to riſe, or ſtir themſelves, then 
the breathing becomes dillicult, with a kind of ſtrait- 
. neſs or, catching, and great oppreſſion, and ſometimes 
they have been known to fall into a ſyncope, or faint- 
ing fit. This catching of breath upon motion, with 
the loſs of ſtrength, dejection of ſpirit, and rotten gums, 
are held as the eſſential or diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms of 


the leaſe. . 


* 
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The ſkin is generally dry, except in the very laſt ſtage, 
when the patients become exceedingly ſubject to faint- 
ings, and then it grows clammy and moiſt, and, when 
examined, is found ſpread over with ſpots, not riſing 
above the ſurface, of a reddiſh, bluiſh, livid, or purple 
Colour, with a fort of yellow rim raund them. At firſt 
theſe ſpots are uſually ſmall, but in time they increaſe 
to large blotches. The lezs and thighs are the places 
where they are moſtly ſeen; more rarely on the head 
and face. Many have a ſwelling of the legs, which is 
harder, and fetains the impreſſion of the finger longer 
than the common droplical ſwellings. 905 1625 
The ſlighteſt wounds and bruiſes, in ſcorbutic habits, 
degenerate into foul and obſtinate ulcers; and the ap- 
pearance of theſe ulcers is ſo ſingular and uniform, that 
they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all others. Scorbutic 
ulcers afford no good digeſtion, but a thin and fetid 
ichor, or watery humour, mixed with blood, which at 
length has the appearance of a coagulated gore lying 
caked on the 1 5 of the ſore, not to be ſeparated or 
wiped off without-ſome difficulty. The fleſh under 
theſe ſloughs feels to the probe ſoft and ſpungy, and is 
r, e 
The. edges are generally of a livid colour, and puffed 
up with excreſſences of proud fleſh ariſing from below 
the ſkin. As the violence of the diſeaſe increaſes, the 
_ ulcers ſhoot out a bloody fungus, which often riſes in a 
night's time to a monſtrous ſize; and though deſtroyed 
by cauteries, or cut away with a knife, is found at next 
dreſſing as large as ever. It is a long time, howeyer, 
| before theſe ulcers, bad as they are, come to affect the 
e = — ot % 0 ob bones 
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bones with rottenneſs. Theſe appearances will always 
ſerve to aſſure us that an ulcer is ſcorbutic ; and ſhould 
put us on our guard with reſpect to the giving mercu- 

rials, which are the moſt pernicious things that can be 
given in theſe caſe. 5 n 

The pulſe is variable, but moſt commonly ſlower an 
more feeble than in the time of perfect health. A ſtif- 
neſs in the tendons, and a weakneſs in the joints of the 
knees, appear early in the diſeaſe ; but as it grows more 
inveterate, the patients generally loſe the uſe of their 
limbs altogether. Some have their legs very much 
ſwelled, and covered over with hvid ſpots; others have 
had tumours there; ſome, though without ſwelling, 
have the calves of the legs, and the fleſh of the thighs, 
quite indurated, or hardened. e 
As perſons far gone in the ſcurvy are apt to faint, 
and even expire, on being moved and brought out into 
the freſh air, the utmoſt care ind cen are re- 
quiſite when it is neceſſary to ſtir or remove them. 
Scorbutic patients are at all times, but more eſpecially 
as the diſeaſe advances, extremely ſubject to profuſe 
bleedings from different parts of the —_— as from the 
noſe, gums, inteſtines, lungs, urinary paſſages, &c. and 
from their ulcers, which generally bleed plentifully if the 
fungus be cut away. It is not eaſy to conceive a more 
diſmal and diverſified ſcene of miſery than what is 
beheld in the third and laſt ſtage of this diſtemper ; it 
being then that the more extraordinary ſymptoms ap- 
pear, ſuch as the burſting out of old wounds, and the. 
diſſolution of old fractures that have been long united. 
At length a waſting or heQtic fever comes on, and the 
miſerable patient is carried off by a dyſentery, a diarrhea, 
a dropſy, the palſy, fainting fits, or a mortification of 
ſome of the, bowels OT. 
Curt. With regard to the cure, it is much eaſier to 
revent the ſcurvy than to remove it; but when the 
difeaſe has actually taken place, our whole endeavour 
muſt be to reſtore the blood to its original ſtate of ſound- 
neſs: and happily, ſuch is the nature of this diſeaſe, 
that if a ſufficiency of new matter, of the truly mild 
> 1 * © nutricious. 
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mutricious ſort, can be thrown into the circulation while 
he fleſhy. fibres retain any tolerable degree of firmneſs, 
the patient will recover; and that in a 1urprifingly ſhort 
ace of time, provided a pure air, comfortable lodgings, 
ficient cloathing, cleanlineſs, and exerciſe lend their 


necellary aid. 


To get rid of the ſcurvy, the patient muſt purſue an 
oppoſite plan to that which brought it on. If he has 


been accuſtomed. to, breathe a cold, damp, or confined 


air, he ſhould be removed to a ſituation where a dry, 
open, and moderately warm air may be inhaled. If the 
Aſeaſe is ſuppoſed to proceed from a ſedentary life, 
depreſſing pallions, as grief, fear, melancholy, &c. cheer- 


ful company, amuſements, diverſions, and plenty of ex- 


* * 


'erciſe in the open air ſhould be perſiſted in. 


When the long and frequent uſe of ſalted proviſions 
brings on the ſcurvy, the proper medicine is a diet con- 
fiſting chiefly of freſh vegetables; ſuch as abound in vo- 
latile falt; as ſcurvy-graſs, creſſes, brook-lime, and the 
like; and thoſe which are of a cooling nature, as ſorrel, 
endive, lettuce, purſlain, and others of this kind. And 
it will often 1 8 to eat all theſe, or ſome of 
each ſort, promiſcuouſly together. But the greateſt ſer- 
vice may. be expected from ſubacid fruits, as lemons, 


_ oranges, apples, limes, tamarinds, &c. In this caſe, 


All the patient's food and drink ſhould be ſharpened with 
cream of tartar, elixir of vitriol, vinegar, or ſpirit of 


4 E 
Many Ve extraordinary effefts have been produced 
in the land-ſcurvy by a milk diet; nothing is ſo proper 
as that fluid for reſtoring a decayed conſtitution, and 
remoying that particular acrimony of the humours, 


which ſeem to conſtitute the ver) effence of the ſcurvy 
and many other diſeaſes. n 


Sallad of all kinds is good in the ſcurvy. A decoction 
of the tops of ſpruce fir is alſo very proper. Sound 
cyder, perry, or ſpruce beer is found beneficial. Tar- 
water may. be uſed for the ſame purpoſe ; or decoctions 


| | of any of the wil d muſilaginous * as far- 


„„ TE Ro. - 
bitter plants, as ground ivy, matſh-treſoil, the 1eſer 
centaury, &c. have a good effet. 
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All this, however, that has been laid down às ne- 
ceſſary towards the cure, ſuppoſes the patients to be in 
ſituations where they can be plentifully furniſhed with 
all the requiſites; but unhappily theſe things are not to 

be procured at ſea, and are often deficient in garriſons: 
therefore, in order that a remedy for the ſcurvy might 
not be wanting, Dr. Macbride, in 1762, firſt conceived the 
notion, that fuſion of. malt, commonly called tort, 
might be ſubſtituted for the common antiſcorbutics, 
and it was accordingly tried. „„ 
Many narratives of the remarkable ſucceſs of this plan 
were circulated, and further particulars were commu- 
nicated to the public by a pamphlet, publiſhed in 1767, 
under the title of an An Hiſtorical Account of a new 
Method of treating the Scurvy at Sea.“ Since that time, 
a conſiderable number. of letters and medical journals 
have been printed, particularly by the ſurgeons” of his 
majeſty's ſhips that have been employed of late years for 
making diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſphere. Dur- 
ing Captain Cook's laſt voyage, the moſt remarkable in 
reſpect of the healthineſs of. the crew that ever was per- 
formed, the wort is acknowledged to have been of 
amm 8 ER 
In a letter which this celebrated circumnavigator 
wrote to Sir John Pringle, he gives an account of the 
methods purſued for preſerving the health of 3 ; 
and which were pro uctive of ſuch happy effects,” that 
he performed, © a voyage of three years and eigh- 
teen days, through all the climates from 52 deg. 
« north to 71 deg. ſouth, with a loſs of one man only 
« by diſeaſe, and who died of a complicated and lin- 
« gering illneſs, without any mixture of ſcurvy, TWO 
<« others were unfortunately drowned, and one killed by 
* a fall; ſo that out of the whole number (118) which 
« ſet out from England, he loſt only four.” With re- 
ſpeQ to the wort, he thus exprefles himſelf: —_ 
We had on board a large quantity of malt, of which 
« was madeſieet-twort, and given (not only to OY 
n « ho 
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who had manifeſt ſymptoms of the ſcurvy, but to 


fate, at fea.” 


* ſuch alſo as were, from circumſtances, judged to be 
< mot liable to that diforder) from one or two to three 
« pints in the day to each man, or in ſuch proportion 
te as the ſurgeon thought neceſſary, which ſometimes 


* amounted to three quarts in the twenty-four hours. 
< "This is, without doubt, one of the beſt antiſcorbutic 


* fea medicines yet found out; and, if given in time, 
« will, with proper attention to other things, I am per- 
«* ſuaded, prevent the ſcurvy from making any great 
<< progreſs for a conſiderable time: but I am not alto- 
« gether of opinion that it will cure it, in an advanced 


On this laſt point, however, the captain and his ſur- 


geon differ; for this gentleman oſitively aſſerts, and his 


Journal confirms it, that the infuſion of malt did effect 
a cure in a confirmed caſe, and at ſea. | 

The malt, being thoroughly dried, and packed up in 
{mall caſks, is carried to ſea, where it will keep found, 
in every variety of climate, for at leaſt two years: when 
wanted for uſe, it is to be ground in a hand-mill, and 
the infuſion prepared from day to ay by pouring three 
meaſures of boiling water on one of the WS. malt ; 
the mixture being well maſhed, is left to infuſe for ten 
or twelve hours, and the clear infuſion then ſtrained off. 
The patients are to drink it in ſuch quantities as ma 
be decmed neceſſary, from one to three quarts in the 
courſe of twenty-four hours: a panado 1s alſo neceſſary 
to be made of it, by adding biſcuit, and currants and 
raiſins; and this palatable meſs is uſed by way of ſolid 
food. This courſe of diet, like that of the recent vege- 
tables, generally keeps the bowels ſufficiently open; but 


In caſes where coſtiveneſs nevertheleſs prevails, gentle 


laxatives muſt be interpoſed from time to time, together 
with diaphoretics, 'of medicines to promote perſpt- 

Capt. Cock was alfo provided with a large ſtock of four 
krout, and a liberal ſupply of portable foup: and in 
addition to all theſe advantages, he was remarkably 


_ attentive to all the circumſtances reſpecting cleanlineſs, 


exercue, 
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exerciſe, ſuMtient cloathing, proviſion of pure wat 
and purification of the air "In the cloſer Parts of t 


ſhi 

R is an extent "medicine in the 
land-ſcurvy : many perſons who have been reduced to 
the moſt deplorable condition by this diſeaſe, have been 

reatly relieyed by drinkin 8 the ſulphur-water, and 
4 fle ö 
ght degree may be carried off by. Frequently 
ſucking et little of the juice of a bitter orange, or a le- 
MON. If the diſeaſe affects the gums only, this practice, 
if continued for ſome time, wal generally carry it off. 
The bitter oran ge Is, however, greatly preferable to 
lemon. 

A decoction of the roots of water-dock is of eſſential 
ſervice in ſcorbutic complaints of very long ſtanding. 
Boil a pound of the freſh root in fix pints of water, ti 
about a third part of it is conſumed. The doſe is from 
half a pint to a pint of the decoction every day, more or 
lefs as the as s ſtomach will bear it. This medi- 


cine, to effect a cure, generally requires 8 perſeve- 
rance. | 5 


THE SCROPHULA, OR KING's EVIL. 


THE Latins eall this diforder firuma, and Feroptig, 
pom ſerofa, a ſow, becauſe this diſorder is obſerved in 
ſwine. It is called the King's evil, becauſe Edward the 
Confeſſor, and other ſucceeding kings, both of En land 
and France, have pretended to cure it by the touch. 

Dr. Temple ſays, © This is an hereditary difcaſe, 
e and its firſt appearance is generally between the third 
and ſeventh year, and at any period between theſe 
« and the age of puberty, after which it ſeldom makes 
© its firſt aftack” Others ſeem to think this diſeaſe 
hereditary, yet a generation, or perhaps twWo, may pals 


without its being manifeſted i in them; but in the next 


it; A a 
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+ Cavsts. A variety of cauſes have been mentioned 
as tending to produce ſcrophula, as crude indigeſtible 
food ; bad water; living in damp low ſituations ;, its 
being an hereditary diſeaſe, and in ſome countries en- 
demic, or local; it may be occaſioned by a ſcrophulous 
nurſe. Children born of fickly parents, whoſe conſti- 
tutions have been injured by venereal or other diſeaſes, 
are often affected with the ſcrophula. Diſeaſes which 
weaken the habit, or vitiate the humours, as the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, &c. The want of exerciſe, too much 
zeat or cold; neglect of cleanlineſs. 

But whatever may, in different circumſtances, be the 
exciting, or prediſpoſing cauſes of the ſcrophula, the 
diſeaſe itſelf either depends upon, or is at leaſt much 
connected with, a debility or weakneſs of the conſtitu- 
tion in general, and probably of the lymphatic 4 in 
particular; the complaint always ſhewing itſelf by ſome 
atfections of the latter. And that debility has at leaſt a 
conſiderable influence on its production is probable, not 
only from the manifeſt nature of ſome of the cauſes ſaid 
to be productive of ſcrophula, but likewiſe from ſuch 
remedies as are found moſt ſerviceable in the cure, 
which are all of a tonic invigorating nature. 

This is one of thoſe diſeaſes which may be removed 
by proper regimen, but ſeldom yields to medicine. It is 
not often, however, that it proves mortal iy a ſhort time, 
unleſs it attacks the internal parts, ſuch as the lungs, 
where it frequently 8 tubercles that bring on a 
fatal conſumption. When it attacks the joints it often 
produces ulcers, which continue for a long time, and 
gradually waſte the patient; while, in the mean time, 
the bones become foul and corroded, and death en- 

ſues after a ſcene of miſery. 1 
I khme inhabitants of cold, damp, marſhy countries are 
moſt liable to the ſcrophula. 

" SYMPTOMS. This diſeaſe ſhews itſelf by hard knots 
or tumours, which ariſe by degrees in the glands of the 
neck, under the chin, arm-pits, and different parts of 
the body; but moſt commonly in the neck, and behind 
AN : | e 
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the ears. Theſe gradually increaſe in number and fize, 
till they form one large hard tumour. This often con- 
tinues for a long time without breaking; and when it 
does break, diſcharges only a thin watery humour. In 
proceſs of time, the cellular ſubſtance, hgaments of the 
joints, and even the bones themſelves, are affected. In 
ſcrophula the ſwellings are much more moveable than 
thoſe of the ſchirrous kind; they are generally ſofter, 
and ſeldom attended with much pain : they are tedious 
in coming to ſuppuration ; are very apt to diſappear ſud- 
denly, and again to riſe in ſome other part of the 
body. | 4 44, N R 
We may alſo mention, as characteriſtic circumſtances 
of this diſeaſe, a remarkable ſoftneſs of the ſkin, a kind 
of fulneſs of the face, generally with large eyes; a roſy 
delicate complexion ; and thick upper-lip and noſtrils. 
Dr. Buchan ſays, There is not a more general ſymp- 
tom of the (rroplulk than a ſwelling of the upper-hp 
«© and noſe.” | 5 | 

The ſcrophula frequently attacks the joints; but in 
this caſe the ſymptoms are very different from thoſe juſt 
deſcribed, and attended with much more ſerious con- 
ſequences : they ſwell, and are affected with excruciat- 
ing deep-ſeated pain, which is ſo much increaſed upon 
the ſlighteſt motion, as totally to prevent it. The ſwelling 
increaſes, and with it the pain, while the muſcles of 
the limb are greatly waſted : in time matter is formed, 
and is diſcharged at ſmall openings made by the burſting 
of the ſkin; it is peculiarly acrimomious, eroding the 
ligaments and cartilages, and producing a particular 
ſpecies of caries, or rottenneſs: in this ſtate a hectic 
fever comes on, in conſequence of the abſorbed matter, 
which often proves fatal. He 1 

It is remarkable that the ſcrophula, at a certain pe 
riod of life, often cures itſelf, a circumſtance” which 
tends, in ſome degree, to countenance 'the ridiculous 
idea of its being oured by a touch. | . 

REGIA EX. The diet ſhould be generous and nou- 
riſhing, but at the ſame time light and eaſy of digeſtion. 

R Kk 2 Open, 
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Open, dry air, and not too cold, with as much exerciſe 
5 45 £4 patient can bear, are highly ſerviceable in this 
Cunz. A great variety of alteratives are men- 
tioned in different writers, each of which, in particular 
inſtances, have been of uſe, yet none of them are to be 
depended on in any caſe. When the blood is poor, 
and fibres lax, the bark is the beſt known medicine; 
_ and: though in ſome few inſtances it cannot be pre- 

 {eribed, yet in moſt it is manifeſtly uſeful. But though 
the bark may not ſucceed in all caſes, there are few in 
which a trial can be attended with much detriment. 

Dr. Fothergill obſerves that he never knew it avail 
much where the bones are affected, nor where the 
ſerophulous humour is ſituated ſo as to be attended 
with much pain, as in the joints, or under the membra- 
nous coverings of the muſcles; in thoſe. caſes it is ob- 
ſerved that the bark rather increaſes the fever; but as 
opium, when given as an alterative, hath been very 
uſeful in ſcrophulous diſorders, ſo its accompanyment 
with the bark may be followed with advantages not be 
obtained by either ſeparately, 5 
Dr. Temple ſays, Seal bathing is among the moſt 
c efficacious remedies yet known. for ſcrophula. And 
in indolent ſwellings of the glands from viſcid humours, 
= "#3 has been alſo ftrongly recommended by Dr. 

.. A courſe of bathing in falt-water, and drinking it in 
ſuch quantities as to keep the body gently open, has 
been known to cure a ſcrophula, after many other me- 
dicines had been adminiſtered in vain. Where falt- 
water cannot. be. procured, let the patient be bathed in 
freſh-water, and his body kept open by ſmall quantities 
of falt and water, or ſome other gentle purgative. 

Some recommended cold bathing and drinking the 
ſalt-water in ſummer, and the bark in winter. Io an 
adult half a dram of the bark in powder. may be given, 
in a glaſs of red wine, four or five times a-day., 

_  Vanous are the modes in which the bark oe 

*. ry ered, 
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- tered, but Dr. Fothergill makes uſe of a decoCtion, with 
the addition of ſome aromatic ingredients and a ſmall 
quantity of liquorice· root, as a form in which a ſufficient 
quantity may be given without exciting diſguſt. 'The 
powder ſoon becomes diſagreeable to very young pa- 
tients, and the cn 4 4 not ſo 0 to be de- 
ended upon as may have been imagined. . 

N in im. 5 in the Sling manner. is well 
calculated for children ; and ſuch as cannot take it in 
ſubſtance. Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark, and a dram 
of winter's bark, both grofsly powdered, in a quart of 
water till it becomes a pint: towards the end, half an 
ounce of fliced hquorice-root, and a few raifins or gum 
arabic may be added.; by which proceſs the medicine 
1s not only improved in efficacy, but at the fame time 
rendered leſs diſagreeable. Strain this liquor, and give 
the patient, according to. his age, three or four table- 
ſpoonfuls about three times a-day. 

_- Narcotic plants, which abound with a volatile ſalt, 
are powerful in reſolving the ſcrophulous humours, and 
among thoſe the hemlock has been ſaid to be 3 
uſeful, when applied in the form of a cataplaſm, and alſo 
when the extract hath been taken inwardly ; though the 
internal uſe is more proper in adults than in infancy and 
youth. But a certain eminent phyſician, now living, 
ſays, this medicine has failed in its boaſted efficacy, and 
is getting into diſuſe. ey , 

: gate-waters are proper me- 


The Moffat and Harrow 
dicines in the ſerophula. They ſhould be drank in mo- 
derate quantities, ſo as to keep the body gently; open, 

and they ſhould be continued for a conſiderable time. 

External applications avail but little. Before the tus 
mour breaks, nothing ſhould. be applied to it, * a: 
piece of flannel, or ſomething to keep it warm. When 
it breaks, the ſore may be dreſſed with ſome digeſtive 
ointment, as yellow baſilicon with about an — 
Part of its weight of red precipitate of mercury. Dreſs 
the fore with this twice a-day, and if it be very fungous, 
and does not digeſt well, more of the precipitate ma 
be added. | | | | th fr: 
: Poultices 
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Poultices of ſorrel have been ſaid to heal the ulcers and 
reſolve the tum ours. ee 

I To encourage patients to perſevere in the uſe of any 
medicines which may poſſibly mitigate this diſeaſe; let 


them remember, that if they can by any means be kept 


alive till they arrive at the age of puberty, they have a 
chance of getting well; but if they do not then recover, 
the chance is much againſt them. 


1 THE 1TCH. 


© MANY are the appearances on the ſkin, and various 
are the diforders that are accompanied with, or mani- 
feſted by an itching therein; but the itch is a ſkin- 
diſeaſe, and has for its cauſe a very ſmall kind of ani- 
malcule, of a whitiſh colour, and ſhaped like a tortoife, 
each having ſix feet, and a ſharp head, with two ſmall 
homs on its point. They are very hard, and conſe- 
quently not eaſily deſtroyed by rubbing them. +6 
Though this diſeaſe is uſually communicated by in- 
feCtion, yet it ſeldom prevails where due regard is paid 
to cleanlineſs, freſh air, and wholeſome diet. 
This diſorder appears in little watery pimples about 
the wriſts, between the fingers, and then on the arms, 


legs, and thighs, but never affects the head; it is at- 


tended with extreme itching. The 
In the evening, when the patient comes near the fire, 
or begins to grow warm in bed, the itching is extremely 
troubleſome : in ſome patients there are blotches here 
and there, in others there is a ſcurfy or ſcaly kind of erup- 
tion; the laſt of which is called the dry itch. The moiſt 
kind moſt frequently happens to children, and the drier 
ſort to adults. The humour in the moiſt ſort is ſanious 
and corrupt, and an inflammation is obſervable about 
the baſis of each eruption: but in the dry kind, the 
uftules are of a ſmall ſize, and are filled with a thin 
arp humour ; which, by irritating the highly-tender 
fibres under the cuticle, or ſkin, occaſion both heat and 


If 
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If the itch is neglected, or improperly. treated, it may - 
vitiate the whole maſs of humours ; or if it is ſuddenly 
driven in, without proper evacuations, it may occaſion 


* 


fevers, inflammations, & cc. 0762-84381 4 
Dr. Buchan ſays, the beſt medicine yet known. for 
the itch is ſulphur, and he recommends it to be uſed 
both. externally and internally: the parts moſt affected 
are to be rubbed with an ointment made of the flowers 
of ſulphur, two ounces; crude ſal ammoniac, finely 
powdered, two drams; hogs lard, or butter, four ounces. 
A ſcruple of the eſſence of lemon may be added, to take 
away the offenſive ſmell. About the bulk of a nut- 
meg of this may be rubbed upon the extremities about 
bed- time, twice or thrice a-week. Kot ſeldom neceſſary 
to rub the Whole body; but it it is found 
ſhould not be done at once, but a part at a time, it be- 
ing dangerous to ſtop too many pores at once. The 
3 juſt mentioned will generally be ſufficiently for 
the cure of one perſon. . 

If the patient is of a full habit, he ſhould bleed and 
take a purge or two before he begins to uſe the oint- 
ment, and the body ſhould be kept gently open during 
the whole time. The ſame clothes, the linen excepted, 
ſhould be worn all the time of uſing the ointment, and 
ſuch as are caſt off when the diſeaſe is cured, muſt not 
be uſed again till they have been fumigated with brim- 
ſtone and thoroughly cleaned, leſt a freſh infection ſhould ' 
be communicated.) tl et > een 
Brimſtone, uſed as above directed, has hardly ever 
been known' to fail of effecting a cure; but if it be only 
uſed once or twice, and cleanlineſs not attended to, the 
diſorder may poſſibly return; but if any of the ſymptoms 
ſhould again appear, the medicine may be repeated. 
It is ſafer and more efficacious when perſiſted in 
for a conſiderable time, than when a large quantity is 
applied at once. Perſons who have an averſion to the 
ſmell of brimſtone, may uſe, in its ſtead, the powder of 
white hellebore-root, made up into an ointment; in the 
ſame manner, which ſeldom fails of a cure. 


und neceſſary, it 
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Many other applications have been ſed, and Nil are 
preferred by ſome. 

Dr. Turner recommends a lution of the ſalt of tar- 
tar, in the proportion of a dram to an ountet'bf water; 
of this a tea· ful is to be taken two or three times 


a day in any {mall drink, the body to be waſhed at the 
fame time Wich a weak ley. 


People, ſhould be extremely cautious left they take 


Uther eruptions for the itch, as the ſtoppage of the e may 
be attended with fatal conſequences. 


Much miſchief is done by uſing mercurial ointment 
for curing the itch, and killing vermin, though, it is not. 
required for either: the itch may be always more cer- 
— 5 cured ele ſulphur; and the vermin will never be 


found where ue bes: is paid to cleanlineſs. 
8 PART - > Gl 
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| 'THE ASTHMA. | Es 

| — GALEN informs us that the Greeks gave this name 
a quick reſpiration, or breathing, ſuch as happens to 

2 who run. Ihe word is now applied to a diſ- 


order, the chief ſymptom of which is a difficult or ſhort 


breathin 
1 is 4 diſorder of the lungs which ſeldom 
| 5 of a cure. It is a chronic diſeaſe, which may 
continue to give very great diſtreſs, at intervals, for a 
eonſkderable number of years. Sir John Floyer, when 
5 wrote his celebrated treatiſe, had laboured under 
ed paroxyſms for thirty years. 
Ihe common diſtinction is into mor: and ary, 1 - 
woural and nervous; the former is accompanied with an 


expectoration 
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expectoration or ſpitting of mucus, or matter; in the 
latter the patient ſeldom ſpits, except ſometimes a little 
tough phlegm by the mere force of coughing. 
Causts. It may proceed from cold, moiſt impure 
air. When ſymptomatical, any diſtemper that affects - 
the breaſt or lungs may be the cauſe. Tranſlated gout. 
or rheumatiſm, wounds of the diaphragm, and ſuppreſſed. 
evacuations may occaſion it: violent exerciſe, or ex- 
ceſs of the paſſions of the mind, as anger, ſudden fear, 
ſurpriſe; drinking too much ſtrong liquors. A dimi- 
niſhed perſpiration is a common cauſe in England, from 
the neglect of changing cloaths with the ſeaſons ; ſo is 
the ſtriking in of eruptions, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
&c. or the fumes of metals or minerals, taken into the 
lungs. Profuſe indulgence in the uſe of tea, and warm 
watery liquids of all kinds are exciting - cauſes of 
althma. | OR 
SYMPTOMS. The aſthma is often hereditary, ſeldom 
appears in early life, and chiefly attacks males. The 
paroxſms begin with a ſenſe of ſtraightneſs in the cheſt, 
or tightneſs, accompanied by a quick laborious breath- 
ing, which is generally performed with a kind of wheez- 
ing noiſe. Sometimes the patient is obliged to he in an 
horizontal poſture, and when ſeized in that poſition is 
obliged. immediately to become erect. A fit of the 
aſthma generally happens after a perſon has been ex- 
png to cold eaſterly winds, or has been abroad in wet, 
oggy, or damp weather, or has continued for ſome time 


* ' 


in damp places under ground. ff In | 
_ Aſthmatic perſons have generally ſome warning of 
the attack, from a languor, loſs of appetite, oppreſſion, 
and ſwelling of the ſtomach, from flatulence, or wind 
which precede the fit, but it is uſually in the middle of 
the night that the violent difficulty of the breathing 
Comes n.. E . 
- The duration of the paroxyſm is uncertain, as it will 
ſometimes terminate in three or four hours, and at other 
times it ſhall. continue for as many days; nay, it has 
been known to laſt three weeks without intermiſſion. 
While it continues, the patent is in Very great diſtreſs 


No. 7. not 
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not being able to lie in bed, nor ſcarcely to ſpeak or 
ſpit, ſo great is the difficulty of breathing; and yet, not- 
wWithſtanding all this apparent interruption to the free 
paſſage of tlie blood through the lungs, an inflammation 
here ſeldom or never ſupervenes a fit of the aſthma. As 
the paroxyſm wears off, and the breathing becomes free, 
there is more or leſs of a ſpitting of mucus, or matter; 
and the urine, from being pale and limpid, becomes 
high. coloured. | 
Changes of weather are uſually felt very ſenſibly by 
aſthmatic 0p. wn whe in general cannot live with tole- 
rable eaſe in the atmoſphere of large cities. 
REOGIMEN. A light diet of meats that are eaſy of 
digeſtion, and not windy, is requiſite for aſthmatic peo- 
le. Boiled meats are to be preferred to roaſted. Pud- 
dings, light broths, and ripe fruits are proper. Strong 
liquors of all kinds, eſpecially of malt, are hurtful : little 
or no ſupper ſhould be eaten. The patient ſhould ne- 
ver ſuffer himſelf to be long coſtive. His clothing ſhould 
be warm. And as all diſorders of the breaſt are much 
relieved by keeping the feet warm, and promoting the 
erſpiration, a flannel ſhirt or waiſt-coat will be found 
ighly beneficial. | | 
With reſpect to the air which theſe patients breathe, 
it ſhould be obſerved, that ſome are eaſy only in a dry 
ferene air in the country; and others are fo only in the 
moiſt vapid air of great towns: with one a light, and 
with another a heavy atmoſphere, does the beſt. 

The air near a large populous town is often better 
than at a greater diſtance, provided the patient be ſo 
far removed as not to be affected with the ſmoke. Aſth- 
matic people cannot endure the cloſe heavy air of a large 
_ town, or the ſharp keen atmoſphere of a bleak hilly 

country. The medium is therefore to be choſen. 
Exerciſe is of great importance in the aſthma, and 
ſhould be taken daily, on foot, horſeback, or in a car- 


riage. l 12 | 
e en In order to obtain relief in the fit, bleeding 
in the beginning will be proper, unleſs extreme weak- 
"neſs or old age ſhould forbid, and repeat it according to 
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the degrees of ſtrength and fullneſs; but when the diſeaſe | 
has continued long, bleeding is inefficacious, and there- 
fore improper. A. purging clyſter, with a ſolution. of 
aſſafœtida, muſt be immediately injetted ; and if the 
violence of the ſymptoms ſhould not ſpeedily abate, it 
will be proper to bliſter the nape of the neck. The 
patient's feet and legs ſhould be immerſed in warm 
water, and afterwards rubbed with a warm hand or a 
dry cloth. | | f 
A very ſtrong infuſion of roaſted coffee has been 
found to give eaſe in a fit of the aſthma. Sir John 
Pringle ſays, It is the beſt-abater of the paroxyſms . 
ce the periodic aſthma that he has ever ſeen.” The coffee 
ought to be of the beſt moco, newly burnt, and made 
very ſtrong immediately after grinding it. He com- 
monly ordered an ounce for one diſh, which is to be re- 
peated freſh, after the interval of a quarter or half an 
hour; and which is to be taken without milk or ſugar. 
The medicine, in general, is mentioned by Muſgrave ; 
but he firſt heard of it from a phyſician in Litchfield, 
who had been informed by the old people of that place, 
that Sir John Floyer, during, the latter part of his lite, 
kept free from, or at leaſt hved eaſy under his aſthma, _ 
from the uſe of ſtrong coffee. This diſcovery, it ſeems, 
he made after the publication of his book upon that 
\ diſeaſe. Dr. Percival ſays, he has frequently directed 
coffee in the aſthma, with great ſucceſs. Dr. Percival 
alſo recommends its employment medicmally, _ _ 
The acid of vinegar, diſtilled vinegar, or, if that can- 
not be had, common vinegar, in a doſe of two table- 
ſpoonfuls, with an equal quantity of cold water, is a 
remedy from which relief may be frequently obtained 
in the paroxyſm. Dr. Bree ſays, that, In aſthma pro- 
< ceeding from the irritation of mucus, vinegar. is the 
« moſt uſeful medicine, in the paroxyſm, which I have 
< wad. . 1 | 5 
If there is a violent ſpaſm about the breaſt or ſtomach, 
warm fomentations, or bladders filled with warm water 
may be applied to the part effected, and warm cata- 
a „ LES plaſms 
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8 12 to the ſoles of the feet. Let the patient drink 
Freely of diluting liquors, and take a tea - ſpoonful of the 
_ UinQtare of caſtor, and of ſaffron mixed together in a 
. valerian- tea, twice or three times a-day. | 
In the intervals of the fits, perſons ſubject to the aſth- 
ma, eſpecially the moi kind, ſhould take vomits from 
time to time. An infuſion of tobacco is a vomit that has 
been found very ſerviceable in ſome aſthmatic caſes ; 
and ſmoking or chewing the ſame has been known to 
15865 the frequency and ſeverity of the paroxyſms. 
To this affertion Dr. Temple agrees. He fays, that, 
* Smoking tobacco has ſometimes entirely cured the 
* complaint, and it ſeems a powerful remedy.” 

This point is, however, much controverted : * The 
< ſmoke of tobacco,” ſays Parkinſon, © is, in moſt 
ee caſes, offenfive lo the aſthmatic; and even when the 
te habit of inhaling the fume is purſued, and abſurdly 
e thought to be a remedy for the diſeaſe, by thoſe who 
<« miſtake. the great excretion of ſaliva for a neceſſa 
* evacuation, the patient ſtrengthens the prediſpoſition 
* to the diſeaſe. It is affirmed that ſmokers are aſthma- 
« tic; and Diemerbroeck found their lungs dark-co- 
« loured, approaching to black, and ulcerated. Sir J. 
Foyer mentions a patient, who ſmoked to cure a 
pain in the ſtomach, and by this means acquired the 
« afthma. Med. Adm. 340.” ; 
In the moiſt aſthma, thoſe things which promote ſpit- 
ting ought to be uſed, as the ſyrup of ſquills, gum am- 
moniac, &c. A common ſpoonful of the ſyrup of oxy- 
mel of ſquills, mixed with as much cinnamon-water, 
may be taken three or four times a-day; and four or five 
pills, made of equal parts of aſſafœtida and gum am- 
"moniac, at bed- time. „ 
The dry or nervous aſthma, during the extreme vio- 
Jence of the fit, is beſt relieved by opiates; and ſome- 
times very large doſes are required. But in order to 
obtain permanent relief, nothing is found to anſwer 
better than the 1pecacuanha root, in ſmall doſes. Three, 
five, eight, or ten grains, according to the ſtrength and 

"IE 5 e conſtitution 
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conſtitution of the patient, given every other day, have 
been produttive of the happieſt effects. Aſſes milk, or 
cows' milk, drank warm in a morning, . have a good 
effect in a nervous aſthma. . .. 

In every ſpecies of aſthma ſetons and iſſaes-are highly 
beneficial; they may be either in the back or ſide, and 
ſhould not be permitted to dry up. It is admitted in- 
deed that, not only in the aſthma, but in moſt chronic 
difeaſes, iſſues are extremely proper; if they do not al- 

wy effect a cure, they frequently prolong N patient's 
life 

If all other attempts have failed, the patient ſhould 
try different air and ſituations; for it has frequently - 
happened 'that aſthmatic patients have taken every me- 
dicine without effect, and have found a certain cure in 

-a partieular place. 

Periodical aſthma ſometimes gives way to the bark, 
aſſiſted with ſuch other means as peculiar circumſtances 
'may require. 

May aſthmatic perſons who can hardly breathe in 


this country, enjoy good health in 110. an _ 
gal, or the ſouth of France. 


 APOPLEXY. 


THE apoplexy is a ſudden privation of ſenſe and mo 
tion, the pulſe, at the ſame time, being kept up, but 
reſpiration is oppreſſed. The word is derived from the 
Greek, to ſtrike ſuddenly; and in this diſeaſe the pa- 
tients fall ſuddenly down. There are two ſpecies of 
apoplexy, the ſunguineous and ſerous. The ſanguineous 
ariſes from an over-diſtenfion or rupture of the blood- 
veſſels of the brain or its membranes: the ſerous from an 
effuſion of ſerum in the cavities' of the brain. Except 
when the ſerous apoplexy is cauſed by ene droply, 

diſeaſes require nearly ſimilar treatment. 

It commonly attacks thoſe advanced in years, eſpe 
cially ſuch as are above ſixty years of age. Till people 
are paſt the age of childhood, apoplexy never hap- 
pens. 8 
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- Cavstxs. A large head, ſhort neck, corpulent habit, 
an indolent life, intenſe application, full diet, frequent 
intoxication, ſuppreſſion of habitual evacuations, violent 
exerciſe, violent anger, great external heat, warm bath- 
ing, too great length of time ſtooping with the head 

down, a tight ligature or bandage about the neck; 
the ſpring ſeafon, external violence, fracturing the ſkull, 
Tupturing the blood- veſſels of the brain, over- diſtenſion of 
the blood-veſſels of the brain, viewing objects for a long 


time obliquely, exceſſive and luxurious eating, exceſs of 


venery, &c. 
The patient ſhould be very ſparing in his meals; of 


which animal food ſhould form but a very ſmall part. 


Spirits, wine, and the ſtronger kind of malt liquor, as 
porter and ale, ſhould be ſtrictly avoided. The drink 


ſhould chiefly confiſt of lemonade, ſherbet, whey, butter- 


milk, &c. The cloathing ſhould be light and looſe, and 
care muſt be taken that nothing tight be worn about 
the neck. Plenty of exerciſe will be neceſſary, and no 
more ſleep ſhould be indulged in than 1s ſufficient to re- 
cruit the ſtrength. Sleeping immediately after a full 
meal thould be carefully avoided ; eſpecially in a chair ; 
e ſince, as the author of Medical Admonilions ſays, 
* In conſequence of the muſcles the which ſhould ſup- 
ce 155 the head loſing their power, during ſleep, the 
* head falls on one fide, by which, the blood-veſſels 
te in the neck being compreſſed, the return of the blood 


e from the head may be impeded, and a rupture of 


« ſome of the veſſels in the brain be thereby pro- 


“ duced,” p. 369. 


 SymyToMs. The fore-runners of this diſeaſe are 


- uſually head-ach, ſwimming or giddineſs of the head, 


loſs of memory, frequent drowlineſs, noiſe in the ears, 
faltering of ſpeech, and frequent fits of the incubus or 
night-mare. A diſtinguiſhing ſymptom of this diſeaſe is 


a deep ſleep, attended with violent ſnorting ; if any 


thing is put into the mouth, it is returned through the 


| noſe; nor can any thing be ſwallowed without ſhutting 
the noſtrils ; and even when this is done, the perſon is 
in the utmoſt danger of ſuffocation. | 


{ 


* 
This 
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Ihis diſeaſe very often kills at the firſt attack; and few 
ſurvive a repetition of the fit; ſo that thoſe who make 
mention of people who have ſurvived ſeveral attacks of 
- apoplexy, have probably miſtaken the epilepſy: , 
rü. 4 . | | 
The danger will be in proportion to the violence of ther, 
attack, that is, to the degree in which the powers of 
ſenſe and motion are affected, and the difficulty of reſpi- 
ration. When the breathing is greatly interrupted, when 
there is a frothing at the mouth, and cold ſweats, death 
is ſoon to be apprehended. The power of ſwallowing 


being gone, bloody, or dark red- coloured urine are 


r indicating great danger. M rg 
If it continues beyond the fourth day, without abate- 


* 


ment, it is generally fatal; but if over the ſeventh, they 


often recover. They frequently die the firſt, ſecond, or 
third , 118 e 

This diſeaſe is to be prevented by avoiding the excit- 
ing cauſes, and ſuch os the prediſpoſing ones as are in 


our power; preventing plethora, or fulneſs, by abſtinence | 


and regular proper exerciſe, by iſſues, ſetons, and keep- 


ing the body open, and by reſtoring ſuppreſſed habitual 


diſcharges. 


Cuxk. In order to the cure, in caſe of the ſanguine 
ſpecies, every method muſt be taken to leſſen the force 
of the circulation towards the head ; immediately unco- 
ver the patient's head, raiſe it up as high as poſſible, and 
give him the advantage of freſh air : his cloaths ſhould be 
looſened, eſpecially about the neck. His garters ſhould 
be tied pretty tight, to retard the motion of the blood 
from the other extremities. His feet ſhould be ſuffered 
to hang down. FEY | 
As ſoon as the patient is placed in a proper poſture, 
= ſhould be bled freely in the neck or arm, and, if there 
ſhould be occaſion, the operation may be repeated in 
two or three hours. A laxative clyſter, with plenty of 


| tweet oil, or freſh butter, and a ſpoonful or two of 


common falt, may be adminiſtered every two or three 
hours. | | N 
7 Bliſtering 
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Bliſtering plaiſters may alſo. be applied between the 
ſhoulders, and to the calves of the legs. TT 
When the ſymptoms are ſomewhat abated, and the 
patient 1s able to ſwallow, he ſhould drink freely of 
ſome diluting opening liquor, as a decoCtion of tama- 
rinds and liquorice, cream-tartar whey, or common 
whey in which cream of tartar has been diflolyed. Spi- 
rits, and other ſtrong liquors, are to be avoided : volatile 
falts held to the noſe are pernicious. Vomits, or any 
thing that may tend to increaſe the motion of the blood 
towards the head, ought not to be giyen. „ 

In the fit, ſome aſſert that a handful of common ſalt, 
diſſolved in a pint of water, it poured down the patient's 
throat will ſpeedily recover him: the trial is eaſy, and 
nothing is to be feared in caſe of failure. 

Keep the patient ſtill and calm, and let his diet be 
aqueous, or diluting, and ſuch as affords the leaſt nou- 
riſhment. q | 

In the ſerous apoplexy, the ſymptoms are nearly the 
fame, only the pulſe is not ſo ſtrong, the countenance is 

leſs florid, and the breathing leſs difficult. Though 
bleeding is not ſo neceſſary here as in the former cafe, 
it may be performed once with ſafety and advantage, 
but ſhould not be repeated. 'The patient ſhould alſo 

| have bliſtering plaſters applied, and receive opening 
| ' elyſters in the ſame manner. Purges are alſo neceſſary, 
and ſtrong balm-tea may be his drink. If he be inclin- 
able to ſweat, promote that inclination by giving him 
ſmall wine-whey, or an infuſion of carduus benedictus. 
A plentiful ſweat, kept up for a conſiderable time, has 
many times carried off a ſerous apople xy. 5 
In groſs habits muſtard-ſeed may be ſwailowed two 

or three times a- day, to the quantity of a table- ſpoonful 

- each doze. Horſe-radiſh may be eaten freely. | 
Dr. Flemming recommends trepanning as a powerful 
aſliſtant in the cure of apoplexies, by taking off a degree 
of preſſure from the brain. See his obſervations on this 

ſubject, in the Med. Muf. Vol. II. 300. | 

Apoplery from poiſons. The poiſons which bring on 
an apoplexy, when taken internally, are thoſe of the 
4 | {timulant 


ſtimulant and ſedative kind, as ſpirituous liquors, opium, 
and the more violent kinds of vegetable pbiſons! The 
vapours of mercury, or of lead, in great 1 
ſometimes produce a ſimilar effect; though common 
they produce rather a paralyſis, and operate flowly. 
The vapouts of charcoal, or fixed air, in any form, 
breathed in great quantity, alſo produce an apoplexy, 
or a ſtate very ſimilar to it; and even cold itſelf pro- 
duces à fatal ſleep, though without the ”apopleCtic 
ſnorting. To, enumerate all the different ſymptoms 
which affect the unhappy perſons who have ſwallowed 
opium, or any of the ſtronger vegetable poiſons, is im- 
poſſible, à8 they are ſcarcely to be found the ſame in 
any two patients. The ſtate induced by them ſeems to 
differ ſomewhat from that of a true apoplexy ; as it is 
commonly attended with convulſions, but has the par- 
ticular diſtinguiſhing ſign of apoplexy, namely, a very 
difficult breathing or ſnorting, more or leſs violent ac- 
- cording to the quantity of poiſonous matter fwallowed. 
Of the poiſonous effects of fixed air, Dr. Percival 
gives the following account. All thoſe noxious va- 
< pours, 'whether ariſing from burning charcoal, the fer- 
menting grape, the Grotto del: Cani, or the cavern of 
« Pyrmont, operate nearly in the ſame marner. When 
« 'accumulated and confined, their effects are often in- 
« ſtantaneous; they immediately deſtroy the action of 
« the brain and nerves, and in a moment arreft the vital 
« motions. When more diffuſed, their effects are 
«flower, but ſtill evidently mark out a direct affection 


« of the nervous ſyſtem. 5 _ "G18 
„ Thoſe who are expoſed to the vapours of the fer- 
« menting grape, are as inſtantly deſtroyed as they would 
ebe by the ſtrongeſt electrical ſhock. ' A itate of inſen- 
« fibility' is the immediate effect upon thoſe animals 
« vhich are thruſt into the Grotto del Cani, or the ca- 
«'vern of Pyrmont: the animal is deprived of motion, 
Hes as if dead; and if not quickly returned into che 
« freſh air, is irrecoverable. And if we attend to the 
* hiſtories of thoſe Who have ſuffered from the vapours 
No. 7. . Mm ok 
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«of burning charcoal, we ſhall in like manner find, that 
« the brain and moving powers are the parts primarily 
e A perſon was left reading in bed with a pan of 
charcoal in a corner of the room. On being viſited 


6 early the next morning he was found with his eyes 


« ſhut, his book open and laid on one fide, his candle 


I extinguiſhed, and to appearance hke one in a deep 


« ſleep. Stimulants and cupping-glafſes gave no re- 
« hhef; but he was ſoon recovered by the free acceſs of 
« freſh air. | v4 e 
Were the following cautions generally attended to, 
« they might in ſome inſtances be the happy means of 
« preſerving life. . Never to be confined with burning 
« charcoal in a ſmall room, or where there is not a free 
« draught of air by a chimney or ſome other way. Never 


to venture into any place in which air has been lo 


« pent up, or which from other circumſtances ought to 
= be ſuſpected; unleſs ſuch ſuſpected place be either 


« previouſly well ventilated, or put to the teſt of the 


« lighted candle. For it is a fingular and well-known 
«fact, that the life of flame is, in ſome circumſtances; 
« ſooner affected and more expeditiouſly extinguiſhed by 
© noxious vapours, than animal life. Fett bY 
“The moſt obvious, effectual, and expeditious means 


of relief to thoſe who have unhappily ſuffered from 


« this cauſe, are ſuch as will diſlodge and waſh away 
« the poiſon, reſtore the energy of the brain and nerves, 


e and renew the vital motions, Let the patient there- 


> 


« fore be immediately carried into the open air, and let 
« the air be fanned backwards and forwards to aſſiſt its 
« Action: let cold water be thrown on the face; let the 
« face, mouth, and noſtrils be repeatedly waſhed ; and, 


a £ AS ſoon as practicable, get the patient to drink ſome 


6 cold water. But if the caſe is too far gone to be thus 
< relieyed, let a healthy perſon breathe into the mouth 


« of the patient; and gently force air into the mouth, 
ee throat, and noſtrils. | Frictions, cupping, bleeding, and 


« bliſters, are likewiſe indicated, and if, after. the danger 
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« is removed, a fever be excited, the method of cure 
«« muſt be adapted to the nature and prevalling ſymp- 
« toms of / xx | 
With regard to the poiſon of opium, Dr. Mead re- 
oommends the following method 71 cure. Beſides eva- 
cuations by vomiting, bleeding, and bliſtering, acid 
medicines and lixivial ſalts are proper. Theſe contract 
the relaxed fibres, and by their diuretic force make a 
depletion of the veſſels. Our author fays he has given” 
repeated doſes of a mixture of falt of wormwood and 
juice of lemons, with extraordinary ſucceſes. 
Apoplexies from violent paſſions of the mind may be 
either ſanguineous or ſerous, though more commonly 
of the former than the latter ſpecies. The treatment is 
the ſame in either caſe. e 
Apoplex from ſuffocation, is a kind of apoplexy 
which takes place in thoſe who are hanged or drowned. 
Beſides the ſpecies above-mentioned, the apoplexy is a 
ſymptom in many other diſtempers, ſuch as fevers both 
continued and intermitting, epilepſy, gout, worms, 
ſcurvy, &c. 2 1 9 
Perſons of an apoplectic make, or who have been 
attacked by it, ſhould confine themſelves to a very ſpare 
and ſlender diet, and avoid'ſtrong liquors, ſpiceries, and 
high-ſeaſoned food : they muſt not give way to violent 
guſts of paſſion, nor adopt the extremes of heat or cold. 
The head of an apople&ic perſon ſhould be ſhaved, 
and daily waſhed with cold water; his feet ſhould be 
kept warm and dry; and his body gently open, either 
by food or medicine ; he ſhould loſe a little blood every 
ſpring and fall; moderate exerciſe muſt not be negletted; 
perpetual iſſues or ſelons have a happy affe&t in pre- 
venting an apoplexy, but they muſt not be ſuffered to 
dry up, without opening others. Apoplethc "ace | 


z 


ſhould never wear any thing tight about the necl _ 
go to reſt with a full ſtomach, or lie with the hed 
low. | g 1 
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Tits mlb, or - paralyſis, i 183 ig ot 8 che 3 
or ſome of its parts, loſe their motion, and ſometimes 
their ſenſation or feeling. When the muſcles of the 
Whale body are affected, it is named paraplegia, and 
when ane limb only paralyfis+ 17; 

: Cavsss. , Compreſſion of the brain from any of the 
cauſes mentioned in apoplexy. Injury of the nervous 
ſyſtem from intemperance, certain poiſons received into 
the body, lead in particular. The pally is alſo. occa-. 
fioned by any debilitating power applied to the body, 
eſpecially by exceſſes in venery. Palſies are ſometimes 

a kind of criſis to other diſtempers, as the colic of Poic- 
tou, and the apoplexy. They are alſo, occaſioned by 
injuries done to the ſpinal marrow, and ſudden fright; 

very cold or damp air, or want of exerciſe, | &c. 

people, and thoſe who are by any other means 
debilitated, are ſubject to palſy ; which will ſometimes 
alſo affect even infants, Pale alſies are alſo the infallible 
en of injuries of the large nerves; It has 
been thought to wapes more frequently to Semmler than 
to men. 

Sry ros. The pally ſhews itſelf by a- Gadden loſs 
of tone and vital power in a certain part of the body. 
In the flighter: degrees of the diſeaſe, it only affecds a 
particular mulcle, Sec. In the higher degrees of the 
diſeaſe, the paralytic affection is diffuſed over a whole 
Umh, as the foot, leg, hand, or arm; and ſometimes it 
atjegts a whole 2 of the body, in Which caſe it is 
Galled. hemipleg gia; and ſometimes, which is the moſt 
Violent caſe, it affects all the parts below the waiſt, or 
f A. below the head, e this laſt is exceedin gly 
In theſe violent caſes, the ſpeech is either very 
much impeded, or totally Joſt. Convulſions often take 
place in the ſound fide, with the cynic ſpaſm or inyo- 
luntary laughter, and other diſtortions of the face. Some- 
. times the whole n * of the body becomes 


81 ; livid, 


"F 18 
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livid, of even mortifies beſore the patient's death; ænꝗ 
ſometimes the paralytic parts gradually decay and ſtat · 
vel up, ſo as to becomes much leſs than beſore. 
Except in the ſlighter caſes of palſies, we have Httle 
room to hope for a cure; however, death does not im- 
mediately follow even the moſt ſevere paralytie affec- 
tions. In an hemiplegia it is not uncommon to ſee the 


tients live ſeveral years; and even in the paraplegia, 


if death does not enſue within two or three weeks, ir 


may not take, place for à conſiderable time. It id a2 


promiſing ſign when the patient feels a ſlight degree ot 


painful itchineſs in the affected parts; and if a fever 


ſhould ariſe, it bids fair to curè the pally. When the 
ſenſe of feeling remains, there is much more room to 
hope for a cure, than when it is gone, as well as the 

of motion. But when we obſerve. the fleſh to 


waſte, and the fkin to appear withered and dry, we may 


look upon the diſeaſe to be incurable:- Convulfions ſu- 
pervening on a palſy are a fatal ſign. The older the pa- 
tient, the leſs chance there is of recovery. A diarrhœa 
ſometimes removes the diſeaſe. The third attack is ge- 


nerally fatal. 1 16% 0 1137 en 
1d be light, nouriſhing, 


REOI MEN. The diet th 
Cunz. Many remedies have been recommended in 
palſies; but it muſt be confeſſed that, except in the 
ſhghter caſes, medicines ſeldom prove effectual; and be- 
fore any ſcheme of cure can be laid down, every eir- 
cumſtance relative to the patient's habit of body, and 
previous ſtate of health, ſhould be carefully weighed. 


In young perſons of a full habit, the palfy:ſhdukd-be” 


treated in the ſame manner as the ſanguine-apbplexy.: 


The patient muſt be bled, bliſtered, and have his Body 


opened by ſharp clyſters or purgative medicines. Bat 


in old age, or when the diſeaſe proceeds from relaxation 
or debility, which is generally the caſe, a contrary courſe" 
muſt be am The diet muſt be warm and invige-: 


rating. The drink ſhould be generous wine, muſtard 


_ whey, or brandyand water. Friction with the fleſh braſh; 


ot a warm hand, is extremely proper, eſpecially on the 
parts affected. | 
Stimulants, 


20 THE PALSY. | 

-» Stimulants, external and internal, muſt be employed“ 
the'external ones are bliſters, waſhing the body or limbs 
with infuſions or decoctions of muſtardſeed, or horſe- 
radiſh, in water; ſtinging with nettles; ſtimulating, vo- 
latile ſomentations, and liniments. One of the beft 
« external applications, ſays Dr. Buchan, “ is elektri- 
The ſhocks ſhould be received on the part 
e affected, and they ſhould be repeated for ſeveral 


« weeks.” ; NT x 4 gb - 
at, Electricity 


* city. 


Dr. Falconer, however, obſerves, th 
has often been recommended as a remedy in palſy, 
and much cried up by ſome that pretend to ſecrets in 
the mode of adminiſtering this remedy. But the 
% medical faculty have, I believe, nearly loſt all faith 
in it, from experience of its general inefficacy to be 
& of ſervice, 17 in ſome mſtances, of its miſchievous 
effects. I am more certain that a ſtrong electric ſhock 
< ſſes the power of cauſing a palſy, than I am of its 
having any power to cure it. Mem. of the Medical 
Society, London, Vol. II. p. 493, e 
It is further obſerved, by Dr. Falconer, © That it is 
< a frequent practice to lap up paralytic limbs in many 
H folds of flannel, and to keep the perſon fo affected, 
very warm in every reſpect. But this is undoubtedly 
© a very noxious practice, as it generally induces a ten- 
* dency to ſweat on the paralytic part, which always 
« weakens itt. 1 ; 3 
A large ſpoonful of muſtard-ſeed may be taken three 
times a-day, waſhed down with a little wine and water, 
The natural hot-baths are often found uſeful in para- 
_ caſes; and where the patients cannot avail them- 
elves of theſe, an artificial bath may be tried by diffolv- 
ing ſalt of ſteel in water, and impregnating the water 
with fixed air. [er 5 : 
Vomits are found very beneficial, and ſhould be fre- 
quently adminiſtered. Cephalic ſnuff, or any thing that 
provokes ſneezing, is alſo uſeful. When the tongue is 
affeted, the patient ſhould gargle his mouth frequently 
with brandy and muſtard. The wild valerian-root is a 
very proper medicine in this cafe, and may be taken in 
CE 
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an infufion with fig- leaves; or half a dram of it in powder 
may be given in a glaſs of wine three times a-day. Ibe 
patient ſhould alſo chew cinnamon- bark, ginger, or other 
If the palſy ariſes from certain poiſons received into 
the body, of which lead is the moſt frequent, added to 
the other means, a freer uſe of ſtimulating purges and 
clyſters will be neceſſary, to detach the leaden particles 
from the inteſtines. The bark has not been found ſer- 
viceable here. EK I 

This diſorder, according to Dr. Cheyne, may be cured 
by a total cow-milk diet. He thinks the medicines com- 
monly preſcribed in ſuch caſes may retard the progreſs 
of the diſtemper, but that it is never to be eradicated if 
the ſtroke be deep, or life far ſpent, but by cow- milk 
only, N N | rates - 


THE EPILEPSY, on FALLING SICKNESS. 


X epilepfy is a violent, involuntary, or convulſive 
contraction of the nerves, membranous, and muſcular 
parts of the whole body, attended with a loſs of all 
ſenſation and voluntary motion. i bes 
Cass. Whatever diminiſhes the energy of the 
brain, as great loſs. of blood, terror, horror, violent joy 
or anger; and over diſtenſion of the blood veſſels of the 
brain, The epilepſy is ſometimes. hereditary ;| ſome- 
times it proceeds from frights of the mother during preg: 
nancy; from blows, bruiſes, or fractures on the head; 
acrid fluids in the brain, worms, teething ; too great 
emptineſs, or repletion ; tumours, ſplinters, or concre- 

tions within the ſkull ; certain diſeaſes, as the eruptive- 
fever in the fmall-pox, ſcarlatina, &c. 3% . - 
When it is hereditary, it can ſeldom be removed. I 
the epilepſy come on before the time of puberty, there 
are ſome hopes of its going off at that time: but it is a 
bad ſign when it attacks about the - twenty-firſt year, 
and ftill worſe if the fits grow more frequent, for tuen 
the animal functions are often deſtroyed, as well as thoſe 
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of the tuind, and the patient becomes ſtupid and foolitts. | 
Sometimes it will terminate in melancholy or madneſs, 
and ſomstimes in a mortal apoplexy, or Palſy. It bath 
ſometimes, however, been obſerved, that epilepſies have 
deen removed by the appearances of cutaneous diſeaſes, 
das the itch,” ſmall-pox; meaſles, &c. While the diſeaſe 
is recent, therefore, we are not to deſpair of a cure; but 
Wit is of long ſtanding, 'or hereditary, there is vey little 
reaſon to expect that it can be removed. 
_ SYMPToOMs. The epilepſy often attacks ſuddenly, 
— without giving any warning; but more frequently 
preceded by a pain in the head, laſſitude; ſome diſ- 
nia: of the . unquiet ſleep, unuſual dread; 
dimneſs of fight, a noiſe in the ears, palpitation of the 
heart,” coldneſs of the joints, and in ſame there is a ſen- 
lation of a cold air, &c. aſcending from the lower ex- 
tremities towards the head. 
In the fit, the perſons fall ſuddenly to the ound, 
(whence the name of the Falling Sickneſs) fr uently 
with a violent cry. The thumbs are ſhut up cloſe in the 
palms of the hands, and are with difficulty taken out ; 
the eyes are diſtorted, ſo that nothing but the whites are 
to be ſeen. © All ſenſation is ſuſpended, inſomuch, that 
by no ſmall noiſe, or otherwiſe, nor even by pinching 
the body, can they be brought to themſelves ; the patient 
froths at the mouth, with a hiſſing kind of noife; and there 
is a violent convulfive motion of the arms and legs; and 
if great care is not taken, the tongue is thruſt but of che 
moutli between the teeth. and wou dey, cons oy their | 
conyullive cloſng. 
"During the fit, est. care is geoeſlaty to be ken chat | 
the patient does not injure himſelf by the violence of his 
. Rruggles. Nothing, eaſily broken, ſhould be uſed for 
the purpoſe of offering him drink, left, from his delirious 
te; he ſhould bite out a piece of the edge of a cup, 
— ee and ger "the ſharp! and broken. fragments 
win his mouth.” SU 
"Barnes however, the limbs, inſtead of being 281 
tated by convulfive” motions, are all ſtiff, and the Pa- 
| nente are knmoyeable as a ſtatue. In children che 
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penis is erected; and in young men there is an emif- 


ion of the ſemen; and the urine is often thrown out to 


a conſiderable diſtance. At length there is a remiſſion 
of the ſymptoms, and the patients recover after 4 


longer or ſhorter interval; when they complain of a painy 
torpor, and heavineſs of the head, with a laſſitude of all 


the joints. 


rr 


This diſeaſe, from the difficulty of | inveſtigating its 


cauſes, and its ſtrange: ſymptoms, was formerly attri- 
buted to the agency of evil ſpirits. It is called jmorbrs 


carducus, or falling fickneſs, "becauſe the patient Falls | 


ſuddenly to the ground; the Great or Herculean tiſeaſe, 
on account of its violence, and the difficulty in conquers. 
ing it; morbus ſacer, or ſacred diſeaſe, becauſe it at- 
felt 

dijeaſe, either becauſe it requires. ſomething more than 
human for its cure, or becauſe it das thought to be ſent 
from heaven as a curſe upon earth; morbus infuntilis, 


and huerilis, becauſe it happens moſt frequently to 


children. 


s the mind, and moſt noble parts of the body; © divine . 


Even in modern times, the vulgar have imputed it 


to witcheraft or facination; though it depends as much 


upon natural cauſes as any other malady; and its cure 
may be often effected by perſevering in the uſe of proper 
GAD 7 17 1.4 126,200 pals ne 

Recimen. The diet of epileptic patients ſhould be 
light but nouriſhing : they ſhould avoid ſwines' fleſh, 
water-fowl ; and all windy and oily vegetables, as cab- 
bage, nuts, &c. They ſhould, if poſſible, breathe a 
pure and free air. They ſhould be cheerful, and guard 
againſt violent paſſions, whether of anger, fear, terror, 
Joy, &c. Exerciſe will alſo be highly neceſſary; but 
the extremes of heat or cold are to be avoided. © © © 


Con. In all convulſive diſorders, excepting thoſe 


which are cured by nature about the time of puberty, / 
the cure by artificial means is very difficult. Number- 


leſs ſpecifics have been recommended, but all of them 


have failed of anſwering the expectation. When the 


_ cauſe can be removed, that muſt be removed. In other 
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caſes, the cold bath, valerian root, caſtor, muſk, opium, 
the feetid gums, Peruvian bark, with the whole tribe 
of nervous and antiſpaſmodie medicines have been re- 
commended: but none of -theſe, or indeed any combi- 
pation of them, have been found generally uſeful; though 
— lighter, or ſymptomatic caſes, may often be removed 
them. . 
| If the patient be of a ſanguine temperament, and 
there is reaſon to fear an obſtruction in the brain, bleed- 
ing and other evacuations will be neceſſary. If the 
diſeaſe is occaſioned by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary eva- 
cuations, theſe ſhould immediately be reſtored, or 
others ſubſtituted in their place. Iſſues or ſetons have 
often been found very beneficial in this caſe. Should 
worms be ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of the diſeaſe, proper 
medicines ſhould be 2 to deſtroy or carry off theſe 
vermin. When the diſeaſe proceeds from teething, the 
body ſhould be kept open by emollient elyſters, the 
feet often bathed in warm water ; and, if the fits prove 
obſtinate, a bliſtering plaſter may be placed between 
the ſhoulders. The fame method ſhould be purſued, 
when epileptic fits precede the eruption of the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, &c. When the diſeaſe is owing to a 
debility, or too great an irritability of the nervous ſyſ- - 
tem, ſuch medicines as tend to brace and ſtrengthen 
- _ the nerves may be given, as the Peruvian bark, and 
ſteel, &c. | | 
I be flowers of zink have lately obtained ſuch reputa- 
jon in convulſive diſorders, as to be received into the 
Eab inburgh diſpenſatory. 
In the firſt volume of Edin. Medical Commentaires, 
we have an account, by Mr. Benjamin Bell, of a man, 
afflicted with a confirmed epilepſy, who was conſiderably 
relieved by the flowers of zink. He was about thirty- 
Wy years of age, and been ſubje& to the diſeaſe for 
ten years: 5 . a 
Dr. Percival relates ſome caſes of epilepſy which 
ſeem to have been cured by the flowers of zink; and in 
other caſes, where the diſeaſe was not entirely —_—_— 
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by it; the ſpaſms were nevertheleſs. much 2 
The good elſecte of flowers of Zink, as an antifpaſmo- 


dic, are alſo atteſted Dr. Haygarth of Cheſter, and 
Dr. White of York. ji wil 


| The doſe. is from one to three or four grains, eber | 
in pills, or a bolus, at the option of the patient. Some 
begin with a fingle grain, four or five times a- day, and 
gradually increaf the doſe as far as the patient can 
bear. 5 
/ Muſk has ſontetianes been rer uſed in the 
epilepſy; ten or twelve grains of it, With an equal 
quantity of faCtitious cinnabar, may be made up into a 
bolus, and taken every night and morning. 4 
The epilepſy has been fometimes cured by eleQri- 
elty. 

Convulſions, in general, however different theis feat, 
will require to be treated upon the ſame. general prin- 
eiple. 

Tee ſays, that the epilepſy differs but little, other 
wiſe than in the degree, from hypochondriac and hyſte- 
ric fits, and obſerves, that when the former abates, it 
ends in hypochondrial or hyſteric diforders ; and when 
the latter is violent, they terminate in epilepſies: he 


therefore urges to a free uſe of vomits, bitters, and 
you 
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MEAD ET Pitcairn ſay, that this diſorder is of the 

=; ing kind : Sydenham. calls it convulſive: Biſs and 

Cheyne ſay, that it partakes both of the convulſive and 
paralytic kinds. 

Sydenham. i is generally allowed to excel in his deſcrip- 
tion of this complaint. * It is (ſays he) a kind of con- 
* yulfion which principally attacks children of both 
« ſexes from ten to fourteen years of age. It firſt ſhews 

* itſelf by a lameneſs, or rather unſtoadinef of one of 
© the legs, which the patient draws after him like an 

1 and afterwards affects the hand on the ſame 
Us ' ide ; NI being brought to to the breaſt or any other 


Wy * 
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<<, part, can by no means be held in the ſame poſture. for 
*© a moment; but is diſtorted or ſnatched by a kind of 
« convulſion into a different poſture or place, notwith- 
« ſtanding all poſſible efforts to the contrary. If a glaſs 
of liquor be put into the hand to drink, before the 
patient can get it to his mouth, he uſes a thouſand 
odd geſtures; for, not being able to carry it to his 

mouth in a ſtraight line, becauſe his hand is drawn 
different ways by the convulſion, as ſoon as it hath 
reached his lips he throws it ſuddenly into his mouth, 
and drinks it very haſtily, as if he only meant tv divert 
' © the ſpectators. 1 Rt + 

Dr. Temple is more 4 5 in his deſcription of this 
diſeaſe. He fays, The leg, foot, arm, and hand, of 
< the ſame Ge are affected with ane eee In walk- 
ing the leg is dragged along, and the arm cannot car 

< any thing directly to the mouth. The head and trunk 
« are alſo ſometimes ſo affected, that the alternate con- 
00 Nr of theſe different parts, form a moſt ludicrous 

ſticulation, reſembling dancing.“ 
is diſeaſe may be cured by repeated blinding * 

Weh and then uſing the medicines preſerihed above 
for the epilepſy. Chalybeate-waters are beneficial in 
this complaint. The cold bath will be found ſingularly 
ſerviceble, and ſhould never be neglected when the pa- 
tient can bear it. Electricity is very proper; and dry-. 
cupping the parts. coping has ſometimes good el. 
ects 

- Thoſe who have once ſuffered under this diſeaſe are 
very ſubject to a relapſe. However violent the ſymp- 
toms are, they are never ſuddenly deſtructive. When 
recent in a young perſon, of an otherwiſe good conſtitu- 
tion, there is good hope of a ſpeedy cure. If the menſes 
or hœemorrhoids are obſtructed, their return will mitigate 
if not cure the diſcaſe. If the temperament is very ſen- 
ſible,” the diſeaſe hereditary, or become habitual, the 
cure is very diſficult. Through ill management it may 
ö c into an epilepſy « ar; e nen 
C 7 | . E ET 
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*SYNCOFE, OR  FAINTING Fits.” 


' FAINTING i is moſi frequently, occaſioned 1 pro- 
fuſe | evacuations, eſpecially of blood; but it ma 
happen alſo from violent paſſions of the mind, from 
ſurfeits, exceſſive pain, violent exerciſe, diſguſting fights, 
drinking freely of warm or ſtrong liquors, expoſure to 
great heat, intenſe application to Rags Corfanht en, 
or ſmells, &c.. ; 

People of delicate conflitutions are very ſubject to it 
from {light cauſes; and ſometimes it will ariſe from 
affections of the heart and large veſſels, not eaſy to be 
underſtood. Fainting is alſo. a ſymptom. of many diſ- 
orders, eſpecially of that fatal one called a polypus of the 
heart, of the plague, and many putrid diſeaſes. . 

A diſpoſition to this diſeaſe may take place whom 
debility exiſts; but when it frequently recurs, without 
any obvious cauſe, a morbid ſtate; of the heart a brain 
themſelves is to be ſuſpeCted. 

A ſyncope begins with a remmbalits anxiety about 
the heart; after which follows a ſudden Pa as, 
it were, not only of the animal powers and actions, 
but alſo of the vital powers, ſo that the patients are 
deprived of pulſe, ſenſe, and motion, all at once. 

In theſe caſes the patient does not entirely loſe his 
babe but turns cold and pale; and the pulſe. continues 
to beat, though weakly; the heart alſo ſeems. to tremble 
rather than beat, and the reſpiration, or breathing, is 
juſt perceptible. But in the true ſyncope, notythe 
ſmalleſt ſign of life can be perceived; the face hath a 
death. like paleneſs, the extremities are cold, the eyes 
ſhut, or at leaſt troubled; the mouth ſometimes ſhut, 
and ſometimes! gaping wide. open; the limbs, flaccid, 
or limber, and the ſtrength quite gone; as ſoon as they 
begin to recover, they fetch deep and heavy ſighs. 

n order to revive the patients, they ought. to be 
laid along 1 in a horizontal poſture, in an alry lace; the 
legs, thighs, and arms, are to be rubbed with hot flan- 
oa very wags vinegar, or ſalt of hartſhorn, a the 

| pirit 
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ſpirit of this or of ſal ammoniac are to be held to the 
noſtrils, and rubbed into them, or, being properly di- 
lated, poured down the throat ; cold water is to be 
ſprinkled on the face and neck; and when by theſe 
means: the patient ſhall be fuffictently revived, wine 
boiled up with fome grateful aromatic, is to be given 
in the proper quantity. E . 
When perſons of a full habit faint through exceſy of 
paſſion, they ought to be bled without delay, and ſhould 
drink vinegar or lemon, juice diluted with water; and, 
after the bowels are emptied by a clyſter, take a pare- 
goric Uraught, and go to bed. 
When violent fits are occaſioned by a fudden fright, 
the firſt endeavours muſt be to take off the ſpaſmodic 
conſtriction, or contraction, and reſtore freedom to 
the circulation by bleeding, if the habit be inclined to 
fulneſs; and by giving a mixture, with equal parts 
vinum antimoniale and elixir paregoricum, 
m ſome agreeable vehicle, which will bring on p 
and encourage perſpiration. It is well known that 
- convulſions, or even an epilepſy, may be brought on 
= by fights; a conſideration which ought to be ſuffi- 
erent to deter the giddy and thoughtleſs from prac- 
tiſing tricks to excite ſurpriſe or terror. 

In an obſtinate ſyncope the patient muſt be bled, 
and a clyſter will afterwards be proper: he ſhould then 
be kept eaſy and quiet, and every half hour he ſhould 
be ſupplied with a cup or two of the infuſion of any 
mild vegetable, to which a little ſugar and vinegar may 
be added. | | | . N 
When fainting is occaſioned by too ſtrong or acrid 

purges or vomits, the patient muſt drink tally 

of milk, warm water, barley water, and ſuch like: 
emolient clyſters will alſo be proper, and the patient 
ſhould: afterwards take generous cordials and anodyne 
medicmes to recruit his ſtrength. 0 

Faintings, occafioned by indigeſtion, may proceed 
from the quantity or quality of the food. If from the 
quantity, a vomit ſhould be taken, which may be pro- 
moted by directing the patient to drink a weak infuſion 
of camomile flowers, earduus benediCtus, or the _ 


— 
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If the diſorder proceeds from the nature of the food, he 
patient muſt” be revived by ftrong ſmells, &c. after 
- which he ſhould be prevailed upon to fwallow a 

2 of light warm fluid, which may ſerve to ſoften 
the acrimony of the offending matter, and either to 
cauſe a diſcharge of it by vomiting, or force it down 

into the inteſtines. | e $001 PST hl. 
Diſagreeable odours, or ſmells, ſometimes occafion 
ſwooning, eſpecially in people of weak nerves. In 
ſuch caſe the patient ſhould be taken into the open 
air, the cauſe of the 'offenfive ſmell ſhould be removed, 
and ſtimulating things held to his noſe. 197: 67Þ 
Fainting fits are common in the progreſs of diſeaſes. 
In the beginning of thoſe of a putrid kind, they gene- 
rally denote an oppreſſion at the ſtomach, or a maſs of 
corrupted humours, and they ceaſe after evacuations 
ark vomit or Lp en I ny os, at the Hegin- 
ing of malignant fevers, indicate great' danger 
Tn either of theſe caſes, 3 ſhould i uſed both 
externally and internally during the paroxyſm, and 
9 of lemon: juice and water after it. 
1 ee eee eee 
diſtemper, it is by no means a good omen; but when it 
takes place in the increaſe or at the height of the diſ- 
eaſe, the danger is ſomewhat leſs; but, in general, 
when fainting comes on without any evident cauſe, it is 
to be Deen In violent hæmorrhages it is favourable, 
as the bleeding veſſels thus have time to contract and 
recover themſelves, and thus the patient may eſcape. 
Faintings which happen in diſeaſes accompanied 
with great evacuations, muſt be treated as if they were 
the & of weakneſs, and the evacuations ſhould be 
reſtrained. When they happen towards the end of a 
violent fit of an intermitting fever, or at that of each 
exacerbation, the patient ſhould be ſupported by ſmall. 
draughts of wine and water. PE Oh " "SITE 
Delicate and hyſteric women are very liable to 
fainting fits after delivery, which might generally be 
prevented by generous cordials and the admiſſion of 
reſh air. Whatever may be the cauſe of fainting fits, 
freſh air is certainly of the greateſt conſequence to the 
| patient. 
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patient. Crowds of perſons are too frequently ad- 
mitted into the ſick chamber of the patient, ſo as 
greatly to increaſe his danger; inſtead ' of which the 
windows of the apartment ſhould be always open, 
and nothing be ſuffered to impede the current of freſn 
As frequent ſwoonings are very injurious to the con- 
ſtitution, no means ſhould - be neglected to remove 
them as ſoon as poſſible. Every fit leaves the patient 
in a ſtate of dejection and weakneſs; the ſecretions 
are. thereby ſuſpended, and the humours diſpoſed to 


ſtagnation. 


DYSPEPSLA, oz DIFFICULTY OF DIGESTION. 


IHE cauſes of dyſpepſia may be any thing which 
_ debilifates the ſyſtem in general, but in a particular 

manner affects the ſtomach. Such are opium taken in 
immoderate quantities, which hurts by its ſedative and 
relaxing powers; ſpirituous liquors drank to exceſs ; 
tobacco, tea, coffee, or any warm relaxing liquor, 
taken in too great quantity; acid, unripe fruits; vomits 
or purges too frequently taken; an indolent ſedentary 
life ; loſs of tone, and weakneſs of the muſcular coat of 
the ſtomach; diſorderly paſſions ; intenſe ſtudy ; exceſs 

in venery, frequent immoderate repletion of the ſtomach; 
humid cold air, without its effects being corrected by 
exerciſe. | 5 . 3 4 | NECES”! 
>» SYMPTOMS. It would be difficult to enumerate 
all the ſymptoms of this malady: the moſt remarkable, 
and the moſt common, are the following: ſqueamiſh- 
neſs; want of appetite; vomitings; diſtenſion of the 
ſtomach, when no food hath been taken for ſome time 
before; evacuations, or belchings; heart-burn ; pain in 
the ſtomach; a weight, oppreſſion; great uneaſineſs 
and anxiety after eating; flight de Ven of ſpirits; 
Janguor, and averſion to motion; the food which is 
taken without appetite is not well digeſted; the ſtomach 
aud inteſtines are much diſtended with wind, N 
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the patients are tormented with ſpaſms, gripes; and 
ſickneſs: frequently a limpid water, having an acid or 
putrid taſte, is brought up; and ſometimes the fo 
itſelf is thrown up by mouthfus 


While matters are in this ſituation, the heart ſomes 


times palpitates, and the breath is quick, and drawn | 


with difficulty; the head achs and is giddy; and ſome- 
times both theſe ſymptoms are continual, and very 
violent, inſomuch that the patient is not only tor- 
mented with pain, but ſtaggers as if he was drunk. 


By reaſon of the too great aceſcency, (ſourneſs) rr 


putrefaction of the aliment, a heart-burn comes on, and 
in this ſituation a ſpontaneous or voluntary diarrhea 
ſometimes carries off the diſeaſe; but in other . cafes 


there is an obſtinate coſtiveneſs, attended with -colic 


pgins. Frequently the pulſe is quick, ſometimes flow, 
— always weak : the circulation is fo languid that the 


blood can ſcarce reach the extreme veſſels, or at leaſt 


ſtagnates in them, ſo that the face becomes livid, 
ſwelled, and has an unuſual appearance; and at the 
ſame time that the circulation and nervous power are in 
this languid ſtate, the perſpiration becomes leſs copious; 


the ſkin becomes dry and wrinkled ; the natural heat, 


eſpecially of the extremities, is much diminiſhed ;: the 
tongue is white ; and an univerſal laxity takes place: 


When this diforder firſt occurs, it is frequently re- 


moved without much difficulty; when it is ſymp: 
tomatic, we muſt endeavour to cure the primary dif- 
eaſe ; but when it frequently returns, with ſymptoms 


of great debility, hectic, or dropſy, we have reaſon to 


area he,, 5, 1 
REGIMEN. The patient muſt be directed to take 


proper exerciſe, a light non-aceſcent diet; biſcuits 


ſhould be uſed inſtead of fermented bread : food muſt 
be taken in ſmall quantities, and often; and the pa- 


0 * 


tient ſhould be ordered to uſe the cold bath; and 
cautiouſly to avoid the occational cauſes. He ſhould 
eat very ſparingly of vegetables, and thoſe of the leaſt 
— 7 74; © oof HUNG 
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. The hypochondriac is a very comprehenſive diſeaſe: 
| | 3 


e OF HYPOCHONDRIAC- AFFECTIONS. 
pn. The cure will conſiſt in reſtoring the tone 


ef the ſtomach, and palliating the preſent ſymptoms. 
Begin by removing the crudities that may be in the 
ſtomach by emetics: the ſymptoms ariſing from acidity 


ail be removed by alkalies or abſorbents. | 


K radical cure of this diſorder is only to be expected 
from tonic. medicines, which can remove from the 
ſtomach and ſyſtem that debility on which it depends. 
But previous to their uſe, it will be neceſſary to evacuate 
the .contents of the alimentary canal by vomits or pur- 

tives. If there is a tendency. to putreſcency, anti- 
5 be exhibited; but more aweent there 1s 


5 A prevailing acidity, which creates an intolerable heart- 


burn. To palliate this ſymptom, magneſia alba may be 
given; which: is much preterable to the common teſta- 


.ceous powders, as being purgative when diſſolved in 


an acid, while the others are rather aſtringent. K 
In the third volume of the Medical Obſervations, 

we have an account of two caſes. on this ſubject, at- 
tended with a very uncommon degree of heart-burn, 
in which magneſia was ſo ſucceſsful, that we cannot 
doubt of its efficacy in ſhghter degrees of the diſorder. 

Ide Bath waters: are particularly recommended for 


their known efficacy in this caſe. 


Dr. Cullen ſtrongly recommends the tar water; 
which is prepared in the following manner: put two 
pounds * into a gallon of water; being well ſtirred 
together, let them ſtand for two days to fäbfide. The 


atient muſt take from a pint to a quart in twenty-four 


Fermented liquors ſhould be forbidden, and wine and 
water, or weak ſpirit and water, taken in their ſtead. 


OF HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS, 
| | ox THE HIP. 6 


THE nypochondriac affection, or paſſion, is a 


popular diſeaſe, otherwiſe called the ſpleen, vapours, 
„ 


9 
ls | 
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it is variouſly denominated, according to the various 
ſymptoms it is attended with, and the various parts 
where it is ſuppoſed to be ſeated, or in which it ariſes- 
When conceived as ſituate in the hypochondriac 
regions, or ariſing from ſome diſorder of the parts con- 
tained therein; as the ſpleen, liver, &c. it is properly 
called the hypochondriacal diſeaſe, fpleen, xc. 
When conceived as owing to ſome diſorder of the 
womb, it is called the hyſteric affection, &c. And 
laſtly, when the flatulent rumblings in the inteſtines, 
belchings, &c. are conſidered, it is called the vapours. 
The hypochondriac is a very common and yery- 
obſtinate diſeaſe : few men of a ſedentary life, and 
fewer women are free from it. It becomes daily more 
common in this country, owing perhaps to the increaſe 
of luxury, and ſedentary employments. Its ſymptoms 
are very numerous: the moſt uſual are, a pain in the 
ſtomach, windineſs, coſtiveneſs, vomitings, a ſwelling 
or diſtenſion of the hypochondrium, or upper part of 
the belly, noiſes and rumblings in the lower ventre, 
wandering pains, a conſtriction of the breaſt, difficulty 
of breathing, palpitation of the heart,  faintings, in- 
quietudes, ſwimming of the head, fear, ſuſpicions, 
melancholy, deliriums, &c. And laſtly, ſays Dr. Syden- 
ham, which is the moſt unhappy circumſtance of all, 
1 patient is ſometimes more affected in mind than 
in body. | Mel 7g vel Pate 
Va motions of the body, or more uſually 
violent perturbations of the mind, as grief, anger, fear, 
&c. are among its cauſes, It is uſually brought. on by 
long and ſerious attention to abſtruſe ſubjects, the ſup- 
preſſion of cuſtomary eyacuations, exceſs of venery,. 
the repulſion of. cutaneous eruptions, obſtructions in 
fome of the viſcera, as the liver, ſpleen, &c. ts 
_ Curs. In the cure the ſtomachic ſymptoms are to 
be relieved by ſome of the means recommended for 
their relief in diſpepſia, or indigeſtion, but in this caſe 
tonics are not indicated: there does not appear ta 
be a want of tone, but of activity in the circulating 
1 9002 The 
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be chief conſideration, ſays Dr. Temple, is the 
amuſement of the mind, which muſt be attempted by 
every means, and with all our addreſs, and very wiſe 
conduct is neceſſary in the management of theſe pa- 
nents. - | Fs 5 f . 
\ REGIMEN. © The hypochondriac,” ſays the cele- 
brated Dr. Cullen, © is diſtinguiſhed by a languor, liſt- 
< neſineſs, and want of tation and activity with 
reſpect to all undertakings; a diſpoſition to ſeriouſ- 
*-nels, ſadneſs, and timidity; as to all future events, 
an apprehenſion of the worſt, or moſt unhappy ſtate 
dot them; and therefore, often upon ſlight grounds, an 
*. apprehenſion of great evil. = | 
Such perſons attend minutely to the ſtate of their own 
health, and from any unuſual feeling, even of the ſlighteſt 
King, they apprehend great danger, and even death 
T N h 
Their apprehenſion of evil, however ill- founded or ri- 
diculous it may appear, muſt not be treated with levity; 
every apprehenſion is to them a reality, and they cannot 
bear to have their complaints and fears laughed at, or 
treated with raillery, and reaſoning upon them will have 
P Q ê[?˙!e . I 0 92 1 5 157 
The mind muſt therefore be diverted from itſelf, the 
train of thoughts muſt be interrupted by amuſements of 
various ſorts, adapted to the diſpoſition and circum- 
ſtance ; by attention to buſineſs, when it is not attended 
with fatigue and anxiety ; by hunting, ſhooting, and 
other field diverſions ;* progreſſive journies, on horſe- 
back, where the ſcene will be conſtantly changing, and 
Bath may be recommended ; and within doors, cheerful 
company and cards, where the ſtake is not great, or 
late hours the conſequence, afford an amuſement well 
adapted to hypochondriac cafes. Amuſing books will 
Allo be proper. . | 
Hypochondriac patients ſhould never faſt long, and 
their food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing. Aceſcent and 
windy vegetables ſhould be avoided. Fleſh meats beſt 
ſuit them, and their drink may be claret, or good ma- 
dens. Should theſe be abſent, or diſagree with the 
n n 


* 
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ſtomach, brandy and water, or rum and Water, if not 
too ſtrong, may be drank. But though a cheerful glaſs 


may have good effeQts in this diſeaſe, yet all manner of 
exceſs is hurtful. Intenſe ſtudy, and every thing that 


uy the ſpirits, are likewiſe pernicious.. 
or the cure, the principal indications are ta corre 
the vicious cauſe in the ſtomach, to ſtrengthen the ali- 


mentary canal, to increaſe the vital heat, and to promote 


the ſecretions; which is to be effected, after proper 
evacuations, by occaſional emetics and purges, by cha- 
lybeates, bitters, ſtrengtheners, and volatile ſpirits. The 
different preparations of iron, and the Peruvian bark, 
have conſiderable effect in this diſeſ mme. 

If the patient is coſtive, two, three, or four pills; 


compoſed of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, and aſafce- 


tida, with a proper quantity of the elixir proprietatis to: 
form the ingredients into a pill, may be taken occa- 


ſionally, to keep the body gently open. 'Thoſe wo 


cannot bear. the aſafœtida, may uſe the Spaniſh ſoap . 


In ſome there is an habitual diſpoſition to this diſorder, 


and ſuch people have generally a fallow. or brown com- 
plexion, and a down-caſt look. Whatever may give riſe 
to nervous diſorders in general, may be a cauſe of this in 
particular. Thoſe will be always more or leſs ſubject 
to this diſorder, whoſe ſtomachs generate acidities from 
fermentation, or where there is a putrefactive diſpoſition; 
in the alimentary ſolids and fluids, the gas, or ſpirit, 


ſeparated by either of theſe cauſes,” is ſuddenly diftuſed,. 
and continues to repel the vital heat, whenever it is 


preſent in any conſiderable degree. 


or HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS./ 


' THIS is a convulſive diſeaſe which comes on at un- 
certain intervals, ſometimes longer, and ſometimes- 
ſhorter, but at no ſtated time, Females are more ſub- 
Jett to this diſeaſe than males; they are moſt liable to: - 
be affected. with it from the time of puberty till thirty. 
fe years of age, and it moſt frequently occurs 3 
. t 


J 


J 


or HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS; 


mal periods. It more uſually attacks barren 

women, and young widows, than ſuch as are bearing 
ERS ASH as of ho neon; * 
The paroxyſms, or fits, uſually begin with a languor 
and debility of the whole body; yawning, ſtretching, 
and reſtleſſneſs. A ſenſe of coldneſs in the extremities 
generally ſucceeds, and for the moſt part remains during 
the whole time of the fit. To this ſometimes ſucceeds 
a ſenſe of heat; and the two ſenſations alternate with 
each other in different parts of the body. 

The face is ſometimes fluſhed, and ſometimes pale; 
and frequently it is ſo alternately : a violent pain in 
the SIS felt, the eyes become dim, and pour out 
tears; there is a rumbling and inflation of the inteſ- 
tines; a ſenſation is felt like that of a ball or globe 
aſcending from the lower part of the abdomen, or belly, 
Which ſometimes ſeems to roll along the whole alimen- 

. fary canal. It aſcends to the ſtomach, ſometimes ſud- 
denly, ſometimes ſlowly ; and there produces a ſenſe 
of windineſs and weight, with anxiety, nauſea, and 
vomiting. At laſt it comes up to the throat, and gives 
an idea of ſuffocation, with difficulty of breathing or 
fwallowing. . E £12 

During this time there are violent pains both in the 
external and internal parts of the abdomen : the muſcles 
are conyulſed ; the navel is drawn inwards ; and there 

are frequently ſuch ſpaſms of the inteſtines, that neither 
clyſters can be injected, nor even wind paſs downwards, 
Sometimes the fit abates, after theſe ſymptoms have 
continued for a certain time ; but more frequently the 
patients fall into fainting fits: ſometimes, indeed, they 
lie without motion, as if they were in a profound ſleep; 
ſometimes they beat their breaſts violently and conti- 
nually with their hands, and ſometimes they are ſeized 
with general convulfions, and the diſeaſe puts on the 
appearance of an epilepſy. 0 
In ſome hyſteric patients the extremities become cold 
and ſtiff, and the body has the appearance of one in a 
_ catalepſy. Sometimes à violent beating pain WR 


* 
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place in a part of the head, as if a nail was driving into 
it, and all viſible objects appear to turn round: grievous 
pains attack the loins, back, and bladder, and the 
patients make a ſurpriſing quantity of urine as hmpid 
as water: which laſt is one of the ſureſt ſigns of the 
diſeaſe. ee at ſoak fr 175 TO RORTE 
It is often attended with frequent and ſudden tranſi- 
tions from laughing to crying, and from crying to 
laughing. It will be diſtinguiſned from epilepſy by the 
uantity of limpid urine; by the frequent tranſitions 
from laughing to crying; and, according to Dr. Dar- 
win, from the great fear of dying... 
Though this diſeafe is fo terrible, it ſeldom proves 
mortal unleſs by improper treatment; it is, however, 
extremely difficult of. cure, and rarely admits of any 
thing but palliation; for, though it ſhould ſeem to be 
conquered by medicine for a time, it very quickly re- 
turns, and that from the ſlighteſt cauſee. 
Cuxk. The great aim, in this diſeaſe, muſt be to 
ſhorten the fit or paroxyſm, and to prevent its return; 
- as it gathers ſtrength by continuance or frequent re- 
turns. The moſt powerful remedy hitherto diſcovered, 
in hyſteric caſes, is opium, or the ſolution of it called 
Laudanum. By this the moſt violent paroxyſms are 
generally ſtopped, though it is not ſufficient to accom- 
pliſn a radical cure. , Meds oo 
In Home's Clinical Experiments, we find an inſtance 
of a cure performed by veneſection or bleeding, though 
this remedy hath been generally condemned in hyſteri- 
cal cafes, | * | 
Aſafœtida ſeems to ſtand” next in virtue to opium; 
though with ſome it diſagrees, and occaſions vomiting 
and pains in the ſtomach. Caſtor has, in ſome caſes, 
been found to procure ſleep, where opium failed; and 
therefore Dr. Whytt adviſes that they ſhould be joined 
together. 5 oe | | 
Ether will frequently remove an hyſteric fit: but its 
effects are of ſhort duration; and if it does not perform 
a cure ſoon after its exhibition, no ſervice is to be ex- 


* 
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petted'either by perſeverance in the uſe of it, or by | 
_ancreaſing the 368, and with ſome conſtitutions it Fd 
- agrees ſo extremely that it occaſions convulſions. 
If the patient ſhould be ſeized with ſuch a violent fit 
Ag to prevent her ſwallowing any thing, which is ſome- 
times the caſe, it will be proper to apply ſome ſtrong 
Wolatile alkali to her noſe; or if that cannot readily be 
Procured, the ſtench of burning feathers is ſometimes 
very efficacious. Hot bricks may alſo be applied to 
the ſoles of the feet; and the legs, arms and belly may 
-be rubbed with a warm cloth. To put the feet and 
legs into warm water, will be ſalutary, and particularly 
ſo when the fits precede the flow of the menſes. If 
the patient is coſtive, a laxative clyſter with aſafœtida 
Will be proper; and, as ſoon as he is able to ſwallow, two 
table-ſpoonfuls of a ſolution of aſafœtida, or of ſome 

cordial julep, may be given. 8 3 
A milk and vegetable diet, if duly perſiſted in, has 
been faid to effect a cure; but if the patient has been 
accuſtomed to rich and potent food, and liquor, he muſt 
gradually reduce himſelf to a diſpoſition to be ſatisfied 
with his ſimple far 
CLold-bathing, or any thing that braces the nerves, 
and invigorates the ſyſtem, is very beneficial. - It is alſo 
of importance to have the mind kept, at all times, eaſy 
and chearful, and, if poſſible, to have it always occu- 
pied in ſome pleaſant and intereſting purſuit. — 
A radical cure is to be attempted by exerciſe, the 
Preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, chalybeates, 
mineral waters, and other tonics. Twenty drops of the 
elixir of vitriol, in a cup of the infuſion of the bark, may 
be taken two or three times a-day. The bark and iron 
may alſo be taken in ſubſtance, provided the ſtomach 
can bear them; but they, are generally given in too 
Imall doſes: to have any effect. The chalybeate waters 
are found very beneficial in this diforder. Tui 
Gentle vomits will be of uſe; if the ſtomach is loaded 
with phlegm; but if they are too ſtrong, or too fre- 
_ - quently-repeated, they weaken and relax the _ 

| | 8 en 
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| When a tendency to coſtiveneſs is evident, it may be 
_ occaſionally removed either by diet, or an opening 

il. 

; The common 1 of this diforder' are violent paſ- 
ſions, as fear, rage, love, grief, ſweet ſmells, &. 
Women of a delicate habit, whoſe ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines are relaxed, and whoſe nervous ſyſtem 1s extremely 
ſenſible, or irritable, are moſt ſubje&t ta hyſteric com- 
plaints. In ſuch perfons an hyſterie fit may be brought 
on by an irritation of the nerves of the ſtomach, or in- 
teſtines, oy Tu acrid humour, &c. A fudden ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes often _— hyfteric 1 pas 

As for the popular nation of malignant vapours' ang 
from the womb, and occafioning all theſe Ape ms, all 
the learned diſcard it. The real caufe, 57 affirm, 
is in the animal ſpirits, and the nervous ſyſtem ; and the 
affe ction does not differ from the hypochondriac. | 

The remote cauſes being, in many reſpec̃ts, the ſame ' 
B thoſe of epilepſy, the radical cure bay." 1 the 
ame. 

FHuyſteric affe tions are generally aſe, by a 
promiſcuoufly with hypochondriac affections; the two 
diſeaſes being ſuppoſed to be in reality the fame. They 
only differ, indeed, in point of relation and circum- 
ſtance. | 

Hyſteric women are frequently affifted with cramps 
in different parts of the body, which ſeize them moſt 
commonly in bed, or when ep. In this caſe opium, 


bliſtering plaſters, and fomentations are the . 1 
cious e 
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9 PART X. 
THE CHOLERA MOoRBUS, DIARRHEA, DIABETES, SUP. 
- PRESSION OF URINE, GRAVEL any STONE, DYSEN- 
„ERV. os BLOODY FLUX, PILES, a4. 755 

IHE CHOLERA MORBUS. 


IIIIS diſeaſe chiefly appears in the ſummer or au- 


tumn, when the weather is very hot. The patient is 


harraſſed by almoſt conſtant vomiting and purging ; 
bile appearing to exiſt in a conſiderable proportion, - 
the matters thus diſcharged. -In general the patient. is 
alſo diſtreſſed with ſevere griping pains of the bowels, 
ſpaſmodic contractions of the muſcles of the belly, 
with cramps in the legs and thighs, and ſometimes 
convulſions. It is ſeldom attended with any fever, 


though the pulſe and reſpiration are hurried and ir- 


regular. 1 . 
Cavszs. A redundancy and putrid acrimony of 
the bile; food that eaſily turns rancid or ſour on the 


" ſtomach; as bacon; butter, cucumbers, cherries, 8&c. 


It is ſometimes occaſioned by ſtrong purges, or vomits, 
or by taking poiſonous ſubſtances into the ſtomach. 

REOCI NEN. The cure conſiſts in the dilution and 
evacuation of the bilious matter. Where the diſeaſe is 
only in a moderate degree, the patient ſtrong, and of 
a middle age, and no great diminution of his ſtrength 
takes place, little or no danger 1s to be apprehended. 
The free uſe of diluting liquors, as gruel, broths, &c. 


will generally prove ſufficient to procure the return of 


health. | 

But when the diſeaſe attacks with great violence, 
occaſioning faintings, cold ſweats, coldneſs of the ex- 
tremities, and a ſudden diminution of ſtrength, the 
patient will be in a moſt perilous ſtate. Vigorous 
meaſures muſt then be inſtantly adopted, and the beſt 
medical aſſiſtance procured: for it ſpeedily brings on 
the (greateſt debility, ſometimes carrying off the patient 


in twenty-tour hours. $4 
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When the diſeaſe, is removed, to prevent a, relapſe 
give the bark with opium for ſome days, and the 
patient muſt be cautious. with reſpect to diet, uſing, 
for ſome time, light, eaſily-digeſted food; taking, at 
the ſame time, gentle, but regular exerciſe. on horſe- 
back. 8 | „ ca Tn 


A DIARRHEA, OR LOOSENESS. | | 


A DIARRHA#A is a looſeneſs or flux of the belly; 
or a profuſe evacuation. of liquid excrements by. ſtool: 
this. is occaſioned by the too great quantity of matter 
thrown into the alimentary canal; and what is diſ- 
charged has not the appearance of excrements, but is 
much whiter, and of a thinner conſiſtence. Ns 

Great eaters, who do not ſufficiently chew their food, 
gormandizers, and even thoſe who ſtammer in their 
ſpeech, are ſaid to be liable to this diſeaſe. In ſlighter 
caſes it is removed without any medicine, or by a doſe 
of rhubarb ; but where the matters have acquired a 
putrid taint, the diſorder may be exceedingly protracted 
and become dangerous. | a 

Among the common cauſes of this diſorder are, ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration ; eating an immoderate quantity of 
food, or under done, or not ealily digeſted ; too much 
fruit or ſharp acid food; an acrid ſtate. of the pancreatic 
juice or bile, tranſlated gout, or rheumatiſm, &c. | 

The bilious diarrhea ſhews itſelf by copious ſtools of 
a very yellow colour, attended with gripes and heat of 
the bowels, thirſt, bitterneſs, and dryneſs of the mouth, 
yellowneſs of the tongue, and frequently follows an in- 
termitting or bilious fever. When the fever is gone, 
the diarrhæa is to be removed by acidulated and cooling 
drinks, with ſmall doſes of nitre. DSS 

The mucous diarrhæa, beſides the matters uſually 
excreted, is attended with a copious dejection of the 

mucus of the inteſtines, with great pain; while the 
Patient daily pines away, but without any fever. Per- 
ſons of all ages are liable . it, and it comes on uſually - 
- 1 | p 2 . in 
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in the winter time ; but it is ſo obſtinate that it will 

_ fometimes continue for years. In obſtinate looſeneſſes 

of this kind; vomits frequently repeated are of the 
eateſt ſervice. It is alſo very beneficial to keep the 


body warm, and rub the belly with ſtimulating oint- 


ments; at the ſame time that aſtringent clyſters, rhu- 
barb, and ſtomachic medicines are to be exhibited. 
Some kinds of looſeneſs are contagious : Sir John 
Pringle mentions a foldier who laboured under an ob- 
ſtinate diarrhza, who infected all thoſe that uſed the 
fame privy with himſelf. In the looſeneſs which fre- 
quently followed a dyſentery, the fame author tells us 
that he began the cure by giving a vomit of ipeca- 
cuanha, after which he put the patients on a courſe of 
aſtringents. He uſed a mixture of three drams of ex- 
tract of logwood, diſſolved in an ounce and a half of 
Ipirituous cinnamon-water, to which were added ſeven 
ounces of common water, and two drams of japonic 
tincture. Of this the patient took two ſpoonfuls once 
in four or five hours, and fometimes alſo an opiate at 


bed-time. He recommends the ſame medicine in ob- 


ſtinate diarrhæas of all kinds. 
But when all aſtringents have failed, Sir John Pringle 
informs us, that he hath known a cure effected by a 
milk and farinaceous diet; and he thinks, in all caſes, 
the diforder would be much more eaſily removed, if 
the patients could be prevailed upon to abſtain entirely 
from ſpirituous liquors and animal food. If the milk 
| by iffelf ſhould turn four upon the ſtomach, a third 
part of lime-water may be added: in one caſe he found 
a patient receive more benefit from good butter-milk 
than from ſweet milk. The chief drinks are decoctions 
of barley, rice, calcined hartſhorn, toaſt and water, or 
milk and water. | | 
A Jooſeneſs is not always to be conſidered as a 
Viſeaſe ; on the contrary, it is frequently a ſalutary 
evacuation, and ſhould not be ſtopped but when it 
_continues too long, or evidently weakens the patient. 
All diarrhæas are diſeaſes of the greateſt conſequence 
when improperly treated, or raſhly and ſuddenly topped 
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by opiates and aſtringents. On the contrary, the whole 
courſe of a ſimple diarrhea, if nature be left to herſelf, is 
attended with no danger. When the moſt ſimple, and, in 
itſelf, innocent diarrhea is treated in that manner, the 
conſequences are violent and pungent pains in the ab- 
domen; and, in old people eſpecially, a tranſlation of 
the matter which nature would have carried off by 
that ſoft way, to the head and breaſt ; whence vertigoes 
and catarrhs are frequently brought on. 

The danger of ſtopping a bilious looſeneſs is till 
3 but the greateſt danger of all attends the 
topping of a critical diarrhæa. „ 

From whatever cauſe a looſeneſs proceeds, when it 
is found neceſſary to check it, the diet ſhould conſiſt of 
rice boiled with milk, and flavoured with cinnamon ; 
rice-jelly ; fago, with red port, and the lighter forts of 
meat roaſted. The drink may be of water gruel, rice- 
water, or thin veal broth. | : | 

When -a looſeneſs proceeds from a cold, or ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, the patient ſhould be kept warm, 
drink freely of weak diluting liquors, bathe his legs and 
feet frequently in Juke-warm water, and make uſe of 
every expedient to reſtore the perſpiration. - A flannel 
ſhirt, worn next the ſkin, would contribute much to 
this falutary purpoſe. | | 

In a looſenefs proceeding from exceſs or repletion; 
yomits are ſingularly uſeful. Half a dram of ipeca- 
cuanha in powder will anfwer this purpoſe very well. 
A day or two after the vomit, the fame quantity of 
rhubarb may be taken, and repeated two or three 
times, if the looſeneſs ſhould continue. 1 

But ſhould a diarrhæa proceed from violent paſſions 
or agitations of the mind, vomits would be highly im- 
proper. Nor are purges ſafe, unleſs they are of the 
mildeſt kind, and given in ſmall quantities. Ten or 
twelve drops of liquid laudanum may be taken in a 
cup of valerian or penny-royal tea, every eight or ten 
hours till the fymptoms abate. Cheerfulneſs and tran- 
quillity of mind are to be recommended and promoted 
under ſuch circumſtances. 
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The author of Medical Admonitions ſays, © One 


* caution is however neceſſary againſt the too prompt 
and indiſcriminate employment of purgative medi- 
eines, in the outſet of the diſeaſe. Believing it never 
| to onginate but in the irritation occaſioned by ſome 
matter, which they ſuppoſe cannot be too rapidly 
« removed, thoſe who ſuffer from the diſeaſe, generally, 
have immediate recourſe to ſome active purgative, to 
expedite the ſalutary proceſs which they ſuppoſe 
« nature to have inſtituted. But it will frequently 
* happen, that ſo far from accelerating the cure of 
* this malady, ſuch medicines will, by their additional 
& ixritation, prove highly pernicious.” Med. Adm. 434. 
If the dileaſe is periodical, it ought never to be 
ſtopped. It is always an effort of nature to carry off 
ſome offending matter, which, if retained in the body, 
might have the moſt pernicious effects. Children, when 
teething, are very liable to this kind of looſeneſs, and 
it is ſuppoſed to facilitate the 8 of dentition, or 
cutting of the teeth. When theſe looſe ſtools prove 
ſour or griping. a tea - ſpoonful of magneſia alba, with 
dur or five grains of rhubarb, may be given to the 
child in a little panado, &c. This, if repeated three 
or four times, generally corrects the acidity. | 
If the gout, tranſlated from the extremities, occaſions 
a looſeneſs, it ſhould be promoted by gentle doſes of 
rhubarb, or other mild laxatives. The gouty matter 
ſhould be enticed or invited towards the extremities, 
by warm fomentations, cataplaſms, &c. The perſpira- 
tion ſhould alſo be promoted by warm diluting waters; 
as wine-whey, with ſpirits of hartſhorn, or a tew drops 
of liquid laudanum in it. | | 
To cure a looſeneſs occaſioned by worms, medicines 
muſt be given to carry off and kill thoſe vermin, as the 
8 of tin, with purges of rhubarb and calomel. 
When they are deſtroyed, a little lime-water, either 
alone, or with a ſmall quantity of rhubarb infuſed, will 
ſtrengthen the bowels, and prevent a future generation 


of worms. 25 
The 
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THE DIABETES. „ 
The diarrhæa will be diſtinguiſhed from the dyſentery 
by its being attended with leſs griping, and teneſmus 


(or frequent wanting to go to ſtoo]); by the ſtools 


not being bloody, and by the abſence or leſs degree 
of fever; and from the cholera morbus by the vomit- 
ing and griping being infinitely leſs, and by the ftate 
or he noo” TS JJ ĩͤ as ps 


' THE DIABETES. © 
'THIS diſeaſe is a diſcharge of a very large quantity 


of urine, which is ſometimes limpid, ſometimes of a 
yellowiſh green colour, and ſometimes milky. It comes 


on by ſlow degrees, and frequently without any pre- 
vious diforder. The tongue is white and foul, and 
the patient has an unquenchable thirſt, and ſometimes 
a voracious appetite ; and the quantity of urine voided 
often greatly exceeds the whole quantity of both the 


ſolids and fluids taken into the body. The urine, when. 


viewed in a certain direction, has a greeniſn hue: 
CAusks. The cauſes are exceedingly uncertain 


and obſcure; ſpaſms of the nervous ſyſtem, debility, 


and every thing inducing it, but eſpecially ſtrong diuretic 
medicines, as tincture of cantharides, ſpirits of turpen- 
tine; immoderate venery has alſo been accuſed of 
bringing on the diabetes. It may be brought on by 
hard drinking; and is often the effect of drinking too 


LE quantities of mineral he Or it may proceed 


om too great a laxity of the organs which ſecrete tlie | 


urine, from a thin diſſolved ſtate of the blood, &c. Tt 
hath, however, occurred in perſons where none- of all 
theſe cauſes could be ſuſpected; nor have the beſt 
phyſicians been able to determine it. Diſſections have 


only ſhewn that the kidneys were in an enlarged and 


relaxed ſtate. In one of Dr. Home's patients who 
died, they ſmelled four; which ſhewed that the urine 
peculiar to diabetes came from the kidneys, and was 


ſent directly from the inteſtines by a retrogade motion 


of the lymphatics, as ſome imagine. j 
uy | This 
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This diſeaſe, ſays Dr. Mead, (quarto edition of his 
Works publiſhed in 1762) happens moſt frequently to 
thoſe who, without due exerciſe, indulge themſelves 
with drinking vinous liquors, and then quench their 
thirſt ariſing from thence by a too great quantity of 
fuch as are cooling. In this complaint the urine is 
thin, peliucid, and without ſediment, and is of a 
ſweetiſh taſte ; though caſes have occurred in which it 
has not had this taſte ; the quantity voided is always 
very great; and if the patients endeavour to retain it, 
they are afflicted with ſwellings about the loins, and a 
ſenſation of weight and low oh in the hypochondria. 
It is not only attended with thirſt, but alſo with a 
hectic heat, a weak but quick pulſe, and gradual 

waſting of the fleſh. 

He is alſo of opinion, that the diabetes is a diſeaſe of 
the liver, and not of the ſecretory veſſels of the kidneys, 
as has been generally thought. See Monit. and Pract. 
Medic. c. ix. / 2. 5 

Dr. Dobſon, of Liverpool, made ſeveral experiments, 
in order to aſcertain the nature of this diſeaſe; and he 
conſiders it as a ſpecies of imperfect digeſtion or aſſimi- 
lation, and to be more of a diſeaſe of the ſyſtem in 

eneral than either of the liver or kidneys. On this 
yſtem he accounts for the different taſte of the urine 
in different ſubjects, the emaciating effects of this dif- 
eaſe, the acid ſweats, and the ſenſation of hunger 
which attend it. Hence he infers, that the obvious 
indications of cure are to ſtrengthen the digeſtive 
wers, to promote a due ſanguification, and to eſta- 
iſh a perfect aſſimilation through the whole economy. 
Med. Oh. Vol. V. Art. 29. 

„ _ SYMPTOMS. The diabetes firſt ſhews itſelf by dry- 
nels: of the mouth and thirſt, white frothy ſpittle, and 
the urine in ſomewhat larger quantity than uſual. A 
heat begins to be perceived in the bowels, which at 
firſt is a little pungent, and gradually increaſes. The 

_ thirſt continues to augment by degrees, and the patient 
gradually loſes the power of retaining his urine for any 

length of time. When the urine 1s retained a 9755 
2 | | | "op ile, 
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while, there is a ſwelling of the loins, iha, and teſtes; 
the ſtrength gradually decays; the ſkin is dry and ſhri- 
velled; ſwellings ariſe in various parts of the body, but 
afterwards ſubſide, without relieving the diſeaſe in 
the leaſt. e A n 
If this diſeaſe is not combated at the beginning, a 
cure becomes extremely difficult. The aged, and thoſe 
who drink immoderately, muſt not expect a cure. 
REGIME N. The patient muſt avoid every thing that 
tends to ſtimulate the urinary paſſages, or to relax the 
habit. He ſhould therefore live chiefly on ſolid food. 
Of animal ſubſtances, ſhell-fiſh are to be preferred, as 
oyſters, crabs, 8&c. Barley-water, in which the root of 
comfrey is boiled, and lime-water, may be the common 
drink. The thirſt may be quenched with acids, as ſorrel, 
juice of lemon, &c. 4) 3 4 609 woe oe 
Moderate exerciſe on horſeback, and dry friction 
of the whole body, afliſt in promoting perſpiration ; 
which, when excited, peculiarly tends to divert the 
diſcharge through the kidneys. The patient ſhould, by 
all means, lie upon a hard bed or mattraſs, as nothing 
hurts the kidneys more than lying too foft, © - 
Dr. Mead recommends the following medicine as 
efficacious in this diſorder ; take four pints of milk, boil 
it a little, and turn it with three drams of alum ; four 
ounces of this ſhould be taken two or three times a- day 
at leaſt. Dr. Brockleſby attributes great efficacy, in a 
caſe. where he was concerned, to alum-whey, made by 
boiling from fifty to thirty grains of powdered roche- 
alum, in a ſufficient quantity of new milk from the 
cow, to afford a full pint of whey; half of which was 
drank by the patient every night and morning for fix 
weeks. Med. Ob/. Vol. III. p. 279. 51% po 
The only hopes of a cure in this diſtemper are from 
aſtringent and ſtrengthening medicines, ſuch as the 
bark in ſubſtance, with ſmall doſes of rhubarb z decoc- 
tion of the bark, with the acid elixir of vitriol ; the cold 
Infuſion of the bark; Dover's powder; allum-whey, lime- 
water; antimonials combined with Tinctura Thebarca, 
In ſeven. months, theſe remedies, judiciouſly yaried, may 
No. 8. e , make 
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make ſome progreſs in removing the diſeaſe. It is true, 
however, that in Dr. Home's patients, all theſe medicines, 
and many more, were tried without the leaſt good ef- 
fe; inſomuch that he uſes this remarkable expreſlion : 
«& Thus theſe two patients have exhauſted all that expe- 
* rience had ever recommended, and almoſt all that 
«* theory could ſuggeſt; yet, in both caſes, the diſeaſe 
« has reſiſted all the means of cure uſed.” 
And Dr. Temple fays, It muſt be confeſſed, that 
« we do not yet know a ſucceſsful method of treating 
« the diabetes: however, until we become better ac- 
e quainted with the cauſes and nature of the diſeaſe, 
“ ſuch remedies as will remove the debility of the ſyſ- 
«tem, are thought to be the propereſt.” _ | 
The phyſician laſt named, however, informs us, that, 
« A new mode of treatment has been lately recom- 
« commended, which conſiſts of a total abſtinence from 
ee all kinds of vegetables, and putting the patient on a 
diet of animal food and animal fats, and enjoining a 
« ſtrict confinement. The quantity of animal food 
„„ ſhould alſo be as ſmall as the ſtomach will be ſatisfied 
ce with. This regimen is ſuppoſed to be aſſiſted by 
giving alkalies daily.” 4 
| To 25 we may add, that an ingenious phyſician, 
who has particularly attended to the nature of this diſ- 
eaſe, which has hitherto been deemed ſo difficult of 
eure, ſays, © It is now ſo far underſtood as to be ſuc- 
, *"ceſsfully cured.” See, An Account of Tio Caſes of 
Diabetes Mellitus. By Jogn Rol To, M. B. Surgeon 
General, Royal Artillery. Printed for C. DiLtLy, in 
the Poultry, 1799. | | 
A diſorder called an Incontinency of Urine, is very 
different from a diabetes, as in that the water paſſes off 
involuntarily: by drops, and does not exceed the uſual 
quantity. It is more troubleſome than dangerous. It may 


be occaſioned by a long uſe of ſtrong diuretics, ſtimulat- 


ing medicines injected into the bladder, or injuries occa- 
. fioned by blows, bruiſes, &c. or is the effect of a palſy, 


feyer, Sc. 
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A SUPPRESSION os RETENTION OF URINE. 


A DISTINCTION is made between a retention and 
a ſuppreſſion of urine. In a retention, the patient hath; - 
frequent motions to make water without being able to 
whe it; or if he does paſs any, it is in very ſmall quan- 
tities, and with difficulty: this is alſo called a ſtrangu- 
ary. In a ſuppreſſion, there is ſeldom” any inclination - 
to diſcharge any urine ; but if there is an inclination, 
the diſcharge is ſudden. 5 2 AL, 
A ſuppreſſion of urine may proceed from various - 
cauſes. Etmuller fays, the moſt frequent is a want of 
mucus in the urethra. Other cauſes are ſmall ſtones 
or gravel lodging in the urinary paſſages; a ſpaſm in 
the neck of the bladder; inflammation in any of theſe 
parts; a retention of hardened feces lying in the rec- 
tum; a defluxion of humours on the neck of the blad- 
der; a tumour or ulcer in the proſtrate gland; preg- 
nancy ; clotted blood in the bladder, a ſwelling of the 
hemorrhoidal veins ; too great diſtention of the blad- 
der, &c. . | Es, 
In ſome of theſe caſes a catheter is required to're- 
move the obſtructing matter, a perſon {killed in ſurgery 
ſhould therefore be called in. A bougee, uſed by a 
cautious hand, will ſometimes ſucceed better than the 
catheter. , | 8 0 
In all: obſtructions of urine, fomentations and eva-⸗ 
cuants ſhould be reſorted to. Bleeding, as far as the 
ſtrength of the patient will permit, is neceffary, eſpe- 
cially if there are ſymptoms of topical .inflamation. 
Bleeding abates the Nees by leſſening the force of the 
circulation ; and by relaxing the ſolids, takes off the 
ent upon the veſſels which occaſioned the c 
uction | 


After bieeding, fomentations ſhould be uſed, con- 


fiſting of warm water alone, or a decoction of mild ve- 

ages  Huxham greatly recommends an emollient 
„prepared of a decoction of marſh-mallow root, 

. 242 luſeed. 


vs 0 . 
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Jinſeed, fœnugreek-ſeed, and flowers of camomile, to 
which may be added a few white poppy-ſeeds. Hoff. 
man recommends dulcified ſpirit of nitre as proper to 
relax the ſtricture. It is to be taken with ſuitable diſ- 
tilled waters, and ſyrup of poppies ; or in broth, with a 
few ſpoonfuls of oil of ſweet almonds. Turpentine 
clyſters are alſo accounted very ſerviceable; and may be 
prepared of ten ounces of decoction of camomile, with 
halt an ounce of turpentine diflolved in the yolk of an 
egg, with as much honey, 3 

In all obſtructions of urine, the body ſhould be kept 
open; not by ſtrong purgatives, but by emollient clyſ- 
ters, or gentle infuſions of ſenna and manna. 

The food muſt be light, and taken in ſmall 3 
The patient's drink may be weak broth, or decoctions 
and infuſions of marſh-mallow roots, lime-tree buds, &c. 
A tea · ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirit of nitre, or a dram of 
Caſtile ſoap may occaſionally be put into his drink; and, 

when there is no inflammation, he may take gin and 
water. | | 
In children, a fuppreſſion of urine is often relieved by 
a _— of raw onions, or of raddiſhes, applied to the 
ubes. | 
J Temperance ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved by thoſe who 
are ſubject to a ſuppreſſion of urine ; their diet ſhould 
be light, and their liquor diluting. Acids, and auſtere 
wines, ſtudy, and ſedentary occupations ſhould. be 
avoided. Sufficient exerciſe ought not to be omitted. 
The temperance and regularity of the late Dr. Fother- 
Il might ſeem to promiſe a long life, free from the mi- 
_ feries of diſeaſe. He had not, however, that happineſs, 
About two years before his death, he had been afflited 
with a diſorder which he apprehended, though without 
foundation, to be an irregular gout. It terminated in a 
Suppreſſion of urine, from which he obtained a tempo- 
'rary relief; but it returned again with greater yjolence, 
and notwithſtanding every effort of the moon gentle- 
men who attended him (viz. Dr. Warren, Dr. Watſon, 
Dr. Reynolds, and Mr. Pott), put a period to his ex- 
alence on the 26th of December 1780, in the mag 
| MO. a t 
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ninth year of his age. On difſeQion, the diſeaſe ap - 
peared to have been occaſioned by a ſchirrous enlarge- 
ment of the proſtrate, which compreſſed the neck of 
= bladder ſo as to prevent the introduction of a ca- 
theter. e | e 
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WE underſtand by gravel, ſmall ſtones that paſs from 
the kidneys through the ureters, &c. in a few days; and 
by the ſtone a calculous concretion in the kidneys, or 
in the urinary bladder, which is too Jarge -to paſs, or 
at leaſt without great difficulty. Perſons of vigorous 
conſtitutions are moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe, 

CAusks. It is not eaſy to ſay what occaſions the early 
particles of the fluids to run together, and form thoſe cal- 
culous concretions which are tound in different parts of 
the body, and eſpecially in the organs for ſtraining off 
and diſcharging the urine, „ 
Ihe gout and ſtone are generally ſuppoſed to have 
ſome 4 95 becauſe gouty people are for the moſt 
part afflicted with the gravel. But, perhaps, this is 
chiefly owing to their long confinement, and to the 
lying on the back, which' people who labour under the 
gout are often obliged to ſubmit to; ſince the want of 
exerciſe, and this poſture, will naturally favour the ſtage 

nation of groſs matters in the kidneys: beſides, there 
are many inſtances of people ſeverely afflicted with the 
ſtone for the greateſt part of a long life, who have never 
had the leaſt attack of the gout. _ IE 
Ihe ſtone is generated, according to ſome authors, 
of the earthy viſcid parts of the blood, hardened, in the * 
courſe of time, by the heat of the kidneys; much after 
the ſame manner as brick is baked in a kiln. Dr. Quiney 
ſupppoſes it generated of the harder parts of the urine, 
pent up by the ſtraitneſs of the ducts, and brought into 
contact and coheſion. . 355 
Ihe ſtone and gravel may proceed from an N 
diſpoſition; it may be occaſioned by high living; by 
. 2 3, I 
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ſedentary life; by the uſe of ſtrong aſtringent wines; by 
lying too hot, too ſoft, or too much upon the back. 

It is an opinion which Hippocrates firſt advanced, 
and which has been almoſt univerſally adopted by his 
. followers, and hath remained till lately uncontroverted, . 
that the ſtone and gravel are generated by the uſe of 
hard water. And from this quality, which the waters 
of certain ſprings poſſeſs of Jepolkting a large, earthy 
ſediment, either in the aqueduQts through which they 
are conveyed, or in the veſſels in which they are boiled 
or preſerved, it was obvious to infer, that in paſſing 
through the kidneys, and efpecially whilſt retained in 
tze bladder, they would let fall their grofler particles; 

— which by the continued accumulation of freſh matter, 
connekted by the animal gluten, and compaQted by the 
muſcular action of that organ, would in time form a cal- 
culus, or ſtone, ſufficiently large to produce a train of 
the moſt tormenting ſymptoms. | G2 

This reaſoning has been confirmed by facts and ex- 
rience; for, not to mention the authority of Hippo 
crates, Dr. Liſter has obſerved, that the inhabitants of 

Paris are particularly ſubject to the ſtone in the bladder. 
Nicholas de Bleguy has related the hiſtory of one who 
was' diſſected at Paris, in whom the pylorus, a great 
55 of the duodenum, and the ſtomach itſelf, were 

und incruſtated with a ſtony matter to the thickneſs of 
# finger's breadth. And it is well known that the water 
of the river Seine, with which that city is ſupplied, is ſo 
- Inipregnated with calcareous matter, as to incruſtate, 
and in a ſhort time to choak up the pipes through which 
it runs. V : | 
We are told, by Dr. Percival; that a gentleman of 
Mancheſter, who had been long ſubject to nephritic or 
gravelly complaints, arid often voided ſmall ſtones, was 
adviſed to refrain from his own pump-water, which is 
uncommonly hard, and to drink conſtantly the ſofter 
water of a neighbouring ſpring ; and that this change 
alone, without the uſe of any medicine, rendered the 
turns of this diſorder much leſs frequent and pain- 
L A lady alſo, much affected with the gravel, was 
induced by the peruſal of Dr. Percival's Eſſay, to try 
3 te 
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dhe effect of ſoft water; and, by the Conſtant uſe of it, 
remained two years entirely free from her diforder, _ | - 
| SymPpToMs. The ſymptoms of a ſtone in the hlad- 
der are, frequent deſire of making water, which is 
often ſuddenly ſtopped as it flows in a full ſtream ; pain 
in the neck of the bladder, upon motion, eſpecially on 
horſeback, or in a carriage in a rough road; a teneſmus, 
or inclination to go to ſtool during the diſcharge of 
urine ; uneafineſs, and not  unfrequently an itching in 
the anus, and external orifice of the urethra; a white, 
thick, copious, ſtinking, mucous ſediment in the urine; 
bloody urine ; paſſing the urine more eaſily when lying 
than in an ere& poſture. -1t may alſo be diſcovere 
from ſounding or ſearching with the catheter. 
Small ſtones or gravel in the kidneys occaſion pain 
in the loins, ſickneſs, ' vomiting, and ſometimes bloody. 
urine. When the ſtone deſcends into the ureter, and 
is too large to paſs eaſily along, all the above ſymp- 
toms are increaſed ; the pain extends towards the blad- 
der ; one of the teſticles 1s drawn upwards, the urine is 
obſtructed ; and ſometimes a numbneſs happens in one. 
or both thighs. | : „ 
RzoiluExN. The diet ſhould be light, and of a 
| laxative kind, exerciſe moderate, but as conſtantly as 
the ſtrength, &c. will admit of. The water that the 
patient drinks, and all the liquids of a watery kind, 
muſt be from ſuch ſupplies as are abſolutely free from 
all mineral impregnations. a 1 
Aliment of a windy or heating nature muſt be 
avoided, as ſalt meats, ſour fruits, &. Artichokes, 
aſparagus, lettuce, ſpinach, parſley, ſuccory, purſlane, 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, and radiſhes, are ſalutary 
food. Onions, leeks, and celery, are, in this caſe, 
reckoned medicinal. _ . 
The proper drinks are whey, barley- water, milk and 
Water, butter- milk; decoctions of the roots of marſh» 
mallows,.. parſley, liquorice; or of other mild mucila- 
ginous vegetables, as linſeed, lime- tree buds, or leaves, 
&c, Gin and water, (not too ftrong) may be drank, 


eſpecially if the patient has been accultomed to trongiſh 
Uors. | 
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Dr. Hales obſerves that onion juice ſeems to have 
confiderable efficacy in diſſolving the calculus ; and 
where frequently eaten, ſhould, if not waſte, at leaſt 
prevent its increafe. Dr. Lobb fays he found leeks 
more effectual ſolvents than onions. 
Pitcairn recommends the uſe of milk, for common 
drink, in the ſtone, with barley-water and a little ſugar. 
He adds that he cannot give any better reaſon why 
milk is ſerviceable to nephntics, than becauſe the fame 
is always found ſerviceable to gouty perſons. The 
_ Hmptoms of both the diſeaſes are the ſame, excepting 
what relates to the parts aſſected. Dr. Mead allows 
either ſmall wine and water, or new foft ale; which, 
he fays, will be rendered better and wholſomer, if 
ground-ivy leaves be infuſed in it, while it is working : 
mead is alſo a proper drink, for honey is an excellent 
diuretic. A ſpoonful of honey, in a glaſs or two of the 
infufion of marſh-mallow-roots, is an admirable cleanſer 
of the kidneys, if conſtantly uſed. The wines ought 
to be the ſofteſt and ſmootheſt that can be had, and 
the | lighteſt, cleareſt river or running-water is pre- 
ferable to any other. | = 45 FR 
Out of the fit, the patient ſhould uſe moderate ex- 
erciſe, without fatigue, or any violent motion, which 
is apt to occaſion bloody urine. Perſons who have an 
hereditary tendency to this diſeaſe, ſhould never indulge 
themſelves in a ſedentary-life. Much depends, in the 
way of prevention, when the firſt ſymptoms of grave], 
&c. appear, on a oper regimen of diet, and the uſe 
of ſufficient exerciſe. Z i TDs OB: he A 
Curt. If a ſtone happens to be ſmooth, and of a 
roundiſh form, it may lie in the bladder and acquire 
confiderable bulk before it can be perceived by the 
f ous: but when it is angular, or has a rugged ſur- 
, even though it may be ſmall, yet it ſeldom fails 
to occaſion pain, and bloody urine, or the diſcharge of 
a ſlimy fluid, with inclination to ſtool, and difficulty in 
OO io DE EI 
There have been various attempts and pretences 
made to diſſolve the ſtone. - The things which ge 
| een 
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been found moſt effectual are thoſe that powerfully 
abſorb the fixed air from bodies, and at the ſame time 
readily combining with oils, render them miſeible, or 
diſpoſe them to mix with water. There is ſcarce an 
earthy ſubſtance that abounds more in oil, and 
contains ſuch a quantity of fixed air as the human 
calculus. Hence it is that the cauſtie fixed alkaline 
ſalt is ſuch a powerful diſſolvent of the ſtone; but this 
being of a very acrid nature, it requires to be well 
ſheathed by means of ſome gelatinous or mucilaginous 
vehicle; as veal-broth, new milk, linſeed-tea, a ſolu- 
tion of gum arabic, or a decoction of marſh-mallow 
roots. Veal-broth is as convenient as any for this pur- 
poſe, and accordingly it is uſed by thoſe Who make a 
ſecret of the cauſtic alkali as a vehicle for the ſoap-lees. 

Mr. Blackrie, who has taken much pains in the en- 
quiry, has proved very ſatisfactorily that Chittick's 
noſtrum is no other than ſoap-lees given in veal-broth, 
which the patients ſend every day to the doctor, who 
returns it mixed up with the medicine, in a cloſe 
veſſel ſecured by a lock. 1 
The cauſtic alkali may be prepared by mixing two 
parts of quick-lime with one of pot-aſhes, and ſuffering 
them to ſtand till the lixivium or lye be formed, which 
muſt be carefully filtrated before it be uſed. If the 
ſolution does not happen readily, a ſmall quantity of 
water may be added to the mixture. do ett * 
It is not every caſe, however, that either requires or 
will bear a courſe of the cauſtic alkali. Some calculi, 
or concretions, are of that ſoft and friable nature, that 
they will diſſolve even in common water; and there are 
caſes wherein it appears that the conſtant uſe of ſome. 
very ſimple decoction or infuſion of an infignificant 
vegetable has brought away large quantities of earthy 
matter, in flakes which apparently have been united 
together in layers to form a ſtone. . 
Dr. Macbride aſſures us, that a decoction of raw 
coffee, only thirty berries in a quart of water, boiled 
* till it acquired a deep greenith colour, taken morning 
©, and evening to the quantity of eight or ten ounces, 
No. 8. R r Es « with 
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of the 
removed by ſuch mild diuretic infufions and decoctions 
as ſhall be found to paſs freely, and fit well on the 
ſtomach. es 97 
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*ich ten drops of ſweet ſpirit of nitre, had the power- 
ful effect of bringing away, in the courſe of two 
*© months, as much earthy matter in flakes as filled a 
large tea-cup. The patient was far advanced in 
ears; and, before he began this decoction, had 
en redueed to great extremities by the continuance 
of pain and other diſtreſſing ſymptoms.” : 
An infution of the ſeeds of daucus ſylveftris, or wild 
carrot, ſweetened with honey, is another ſimple and 
approved remedy; and has been found to give con- 


fiderable cafe in caics where the ſtomach bend not bear 


any thing of an acrid nature. The wa %, recom- 
mended by the late very celebrated De Haen, has been 


. found of ſingular fervice. It is generally taken in 


powder from half a dram to a dram, two or three 


times 2-day. But where the ſtomach will bear it, and 


there is-no ulceration in the caſe, either the ſoap-lees 


in new milk, or veal-broth, or ſoap-pills, and lime- 


water, will bid faireft to do effectual {ervice ; either by 
diffolving the ſtony concretions, or at leaſt rendering 
the ſharp points and rugged ſurface leſs capable of 
mjuring the ſenſible membranes of the parts where 


theſe bodies lodge, or happen to paſs through. 


In cafes which will not admit us to think of diſſolv- 


ing the ſtony concretions, and where the only ſcheme is 


to palliate and procure eaſe from time to time, little 


more can be done than to keep the bowels open oc- 


cafionally by ſome gentle purge, and wath off as much 
«gravelly matter and flime as can be 


Perſons afficted with the ſtone ſhould be — in 


reſpect of their diet, and ſtudiouſſy avoid all heavy and 


flatulent food, as well as high ſauces that are apt to 
turn rancid. For the ſame reaſon, butter and acids are 


to be avoided ; for theſe often create heart - burning, 
and every thing that offends the ſtomach raifes the 
nephritic or gravelly-pain. e Meta 


As 
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As a preventive of the gravel, &c. Dr. Hales pro- 
poſes for the patients, at all times, to lie with the head 
and upper parts of the body conſiderably higher than 
the lower; for thus the urine is not detained {o long in 
the kidneys as to allow its tartarous parts to attach 

Cutting for the ſtone in the bladder, is an ancient 
and well-known operation, and often crowned with 
ſucceſs: but a deſcription of this operation belongs to 
ſurgery : it may be neceſſary, however, to remark, that 
a ſurgeon ſhould not proceed in ſuch a buſineſs, till he, 
and his afliſtants are perfectly ſatisfied, from actually 
feeling the ſtone, that there is one in the bladder; be- 
cauſe it has ſometimes happened, that when the incifion 
has been made, no ſtone could be found; and the 
patient having died in conſequence of the operation, 
and the body being opened, it has appeared that the 
ſymptoms which occaſioned the belief of a ſtone in the 
bladder, aroſe from ſome other cauſes © 

In what is uſually termed a fit of the gravel, which 
is commonly occaſioned by a ftone ſticking in the 
_ ureter or ſome part of the urinary paſſages, the patient 
ſhould be bled, and have warm fomentations applied to - 
the part affected; emollient clyſters ſhould be admini- 
ſtered; the drink ſhould be diluting mucilaginous 
liquors. "i PHB are 0 | 
Dr. Whyte recommends to thoſe who. have frequent 
fits of gravel in the kidneys, but no ſtone in the bladder, 
to drink a pint of oyſter or cockle-ſhell lime water, 
every morning, about two or three hours before break- 
faſt. The doctor indeed obſerves, that though this 
quantity might be too ſmall to have any ſenfible effect 
in diflolving a ſtone in the bladder, yet it may probably 
prevent its growth. | eee 

Bloody urine is ſometimes a ſymptom attending the 
gravel, in which caſe a doſe of manna may be taken 
as a purge, in a quart of milk whey: this may be taken 
at ſeveral draughts. Io quicken its operation, and 
render it eaſier in the ſtomach, a flice of lemon may 
now apd then be ON may be repeated twice 
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in a week, for it both eaſes the pain, and moderates 
the diſcharge of blood. After its operation, let a doſe 

of opium be taken at bed-time, If the bloody urine is 

from the bladder, and is attended with ſpaſms there, 

ar an ulcer, warm external applications are uſeful, 


ſuch as bladders of warm water laid juſt above the 


\ THE DYSENTERY, on BLOODY FLUX. | 


_ THIS diſeaſe has obtained the name of bloody flux, 
- becauſe blood ſometimes appears; but this is not a 
common ſymptom, nor eſſential to the difeaſe. Dr. 
Akenſide calls the dyſentery a rheumatiſm in the bowels, 
and ſays that a dyſentery and rheumatiſm is the ſame. 
It prevails in the ſpring and autumn, and is moſt com- 
mon in marſhy countries, where after a hot and dry 
ſummer, it is apt to become epidemic. | 
Casks. The dyſentery may be occaſioned by any 
thing that obſtrutts the perſpiration, or renders the 
humours putrid, as unwholeſome diet, night- air, dam 
beds, wet clothes, &c. But it is moſt generally com- 
municated by infection; and indeed it is now the pre- 
vailing opinion, that a _ contagion is always the 
remote cauſe of this diſeaſe ; and by the propagation of 
_ fuch contagion, independent of cold or other excitin 
cauſes, it becomes-epidemic in camps, gaols, hoſpitals, 


and ſhips. p 
It often happens that this diſeaſe is permitted to exiſt 
for ſome time, before the patient, who ſuppoſes it to be 
a common loofeneſs, becomes - acquainted with the 
nature of his complaint; in ce of which it 
acquires great inveteracy, and ſo far weakens the patient 
as to render the cure very difficult to be accompliſhed. 
- SYMPTOMS, The dyſentery is a diſeaſe in which 
the patient has frequent ſtools, accompanied with much 
griping, and followed by a teneſmus, or conſtant in- 
- clination to go to ſtool. . The ſtools, though frequent, 
are generally in ſmall quantity, and the matter voided is 
chiefly mucous, ſometimes mixed with blood. * the 
; = ame 
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ſame time the natural fæces ſeldom appear, and when 
they do it is generally in a compact and hardened form. 
It begins like other fevers, with chillneſs, loſs of ſtrength, 
reat thirſt, a quick pulſe, and an inclination to vomit. 
Ihe ſtools vary in colour and quality in the courſe of the 
diſeaſe; they are mucous, frothy, or mixed more or 
leſs with blood, and ſometimes pure blood is voided. 
At other times they are purulent, (conſiſting of pus or 
matter) which is highly offenſive, and with the dif- 
charge there is frequently a mixture of films or filaments. 
reſembling bits of-ſkin-or tbhredde. 
Sometimes the belly is coſtive, with an unuſual: 
flatulence or windineſs in the bowels. Sometimes, 
though more rarely, ſome degree of diarrhæa is the firſt 
appearance. In moſt caſes the diſeaſe begins with 
griping, and a frequent inclination to go to ſtool. In 
indulging this, little is voided, but ſome teneſmus at- 
tends it; by degrees the ſtool becomes more frequent, 
the griping more ſevere, and the teneſmus more con- 
ſiderable. With theſe ſymptoms there is a loſs of ap- 
petite; and frequently ſickneſs, nauſea, and vomiting, 
alſo affecting the patient. Oe eee 
At the ſame time there is always more or leſs of fever 
preſent. It is ſometimes of the remittent kind, and 
obſerves a tertian period: ſometimes it is inflammatory, 
and very often of a putrid kind. Theſe febrile ſtates 
continue to accompany the diſeaſe during its whole 
courſe, eſpecially. when it terminates ſoon in a fatal 
manner. In other caſes, the febrile ſtate almoſt entire 
diſappears, while the other ſymptoms of dyſentery re- 
main for a long time after. „ 54 24 RR 
- Accompanied with theſe circumſtanees, the diſeaſe 
proceeds for a longer or a ſhorter time. When the 
fever attending it is of a violent inflammatory kind, and 
more eſpecially when it is of a very putrid nature, the 
diſeaſe often terminates fatally in a very fe days, with 
all the marks of a ſupervening or ſudden gangrene. 
When the febrile ſtate is more moderate, or diſappears 
altogether, the diſeaſe is often protracted for werks, 
and even months; but even then, after a various dura - 
r 1 tion, 
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tion, it often terminates fatally, and generally in con- 
nde of a return and conſiderable aggravation of 
the inflammatory and putrid ſtates. In ſome caſes the 


diſeaſe ceaſes taneouſly; the frequency of ſtools, 
the gnping, and teneſmus gradually diminiſhing, while 


natural ſtools return. In other cafes, the diſeaſe, with 


moderate ſymptoms, continues long, and ends in a 
_ _ diarrhea. | jr 


This diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed from a diarrhæa or 
legſenels, by the acute pain of the bowels, and the blood 
which 1s generally to be obſerved in the ſtools; and 
from the cholera morbus by its not being attended with 
ſuch violent and frequent fits of vomiting, &c. 

When this diſeaſe attacks the aged, the delicate, or 
ſuch as have ſuffered much with the gout, the ſcurvy, 
or other lingering diſeaſes, it frequently proves fatal. 
Vomiting and hiccuping proclaim great danger, as they 
ſhew an inflammation of the ſtomach. If the ſtools 
are green or black, or are highly offenſive to the ſmell, 
the danger 1s very great, as it is evidently of the putrid 
kind. Coldneſs of the extremities, a feeble pulſe, with 


difficulty of ſwallowing, and convulſions, are fatal ſigns. 


REGIMEN. The air ſhould be kept as pure as 


poſſible, and moderately warm: cleanlineſs is abſolutely 


neceſſary, as v ell for the recovery of the patient, as for 


the ſafety of thoſe who attend him. In this and all 


other contagious diſeaſes, the infection ſpreads, and the 
danger is increaſed, by the negle& of cleanlineſs. The 
hnen, and every thing about the patient ſhould be 
frequently changed. Inſtead of ſuffering the excrements 


to remain in the chamber, they ſhould be inſtantly re- 


moved and buried under ground. The apartment 
mould frequently be ſprinkled with ſome ſtrong acid, 


as vinegar, juice of lemon, &c. 
Diſeaſes of this nature having a tendency to ſink and 


. depreſs the ſpirits, care muſt be taken to conſole and 


cheer the patient, by encouraging him with the pro- 
bability of a cure. e fears and apprehenſions of the 
ies mortal. A 

flannel waiſtcoat, worn next the ſkin, in a W 
gb | Fes as 
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has often a very good eſſect, as it promotes the per- 
ſpiration, without over-heating the body. Great caution 
is neceflary, however, to prevent catching cold on 


leaving it off. 


The patient muſt abſtain from fiſh, fleſh, and every 


thing that has a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the 
ſtomach. Apples boiled in milk, water pap, and plain 
light pudding are very proper. A kind of gelatinous, 
or jelly broth, has been recommended, as anſwering 


the double purpoſes of food and medicine, for a dyſen- 


> has not been of a putrid nature. 


Rutherford recommends the following kind of 


food as very proper in a dyſentery, and paſſes many 
high encomiums on it. Boil a few ls of fine 
flour, tied up tight in a cloth, for fx or ſeven hours, 
till it becomes as hard as ftarch. Two or three table- 


— of this may be grated down, and boiled in 
ſuch 


a quantity of new milk and water as to be of the 
thickneſs of pap. This may be ſweetened to the taſte 
of the patient, and taken as his common food. 

| The moſt proper drink in a dyſentery is whey; which 
alone has often effected a cure. When that cannot be 
procured, barley-water, ſharpened wlth cream of tartar, 
may be drank, or a decottion of barley and tamarinds ; 
two ounces of barley, and one of 'tamarinds, may be 
boiled in two quarts of water to one. Camomile tea, 


if the ſtomach will bear it, is very proper. It not only 


ſtrengthens the ſtomach, but tends to prevent a mortifi- 


cation of the bowels. Warm water-gruel, or water 


wherein hot iron has been frequently quenched, may 
alſo be drank occaſionally. 


 Covrxxs. The moſt jo "7H of our late praQitioners, | 


and of the greateſt experience in this diſeaſe, ſeem to 
be of opinion, that it is to be cured "moſt eftettually 
by purging, aſſiduouſſy employed. The means may be 
—— but the moſt gentle laxatives are uſually ſuffi- 
cient; and, as the medicine mult bo. Gequintitines 
peated, theſe are the ſafeſt, the more eſpecially as an 
inflammatory ſtate ſo frequently accomparues the diſeaſe. 


— 


Whatever laxatives * an 2 of natural 


feces, 


„ mow and then a 
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faeces, and a conſequent remiſſion of the fymptoms, 

will be ſufficient to perform a cure. But if the gentle 

laxatives ſhall not produce the evacuation now men- 
tioned, ſomewhat more powerful muſt be employed; 
and nothing is more proper or convenient than tartar 
emetic, given in ſmall doſes, and at ſuch intervals as 
may determine their operation to be chiefly by ſtool. 

Rhubarb, ſo often preſcribed in this diſcaſe, ſeems a 

very improper medicine. 

- Vomiting has been held a principal remedy i in the 
dyſentery, and may be uſefully employed in the begin- 
ning of the diſeaſe, with a view to both the ſtate of the 

- flomach and of the fever: but it is not neceſſary to 

_— it often; and unleſs the emetics-employed operate 

o by ſtool, they are of little ſervice. Ipecacuanha is 
by no means a ſpecific ; and it power only uſeful when 
| fo managed as to operate chiefly b y ſtool. 

For relieving the conſtriction of the colon, and eva- 

ting the retained fæces, clyſters may ſometimes be 
uſeful, but they are ſeldom ſo effectual as laxatives, 
given by the mouth; and acrid clyſters, if they are not 
effectual in evacuating the colon, may prove hurtful by 
ſtimulating the rectum too much. 

The frequent and ſevere griping attending this diſ- 
| eaſe, leads almoſt neceſſarily to the uſe of opiates; and 
they are very effectual for the purpoſe of. reheving from 
the gripes; but, by occaſioning an interruption of the 
action of the ſmall guts, they favour the conſtriction of 
the colon, and thereby aggravate the diſeaſe. 

Thoſe who have been cured of this diſeaſe frequently 

experience a relapſe, to prevent which great caution 

is required with reſpect to diet. The patient ſhould 

avoid all fermented liquors, and particularly malt liquors; 

Jafs of good: wine may nevertheleſs 

be allowed; but he muſt ſtain from all animal lod, 
_ live principally on milk and vegetables. 

Gentle exerciſe and wholeſome air are alſo of im- 
rtance. Bitters infuſed in wine or brandy, will be 
und beneficial; and the patient may drink, twice 

. a-day, a gill of lime-water, mixed with an equal quan- 
_fity. of new milk. 


When 
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When this diſeaſe is complicated with an intermittent, 
and is protratted. from that circumſtance chiefly, it is 
to be treated as an intermittent, by adminiſtering the 
Peruvian bark, which in the earlier periods of the-dif- 
eaſe is hardly to be admitted. 
Diuretics, in ſome inſtances, have been uſeful ; but 
are not to be attempted, except where all other means 
fail, or when they have been efficacious in former 
inſtances. d dee 2-03: a | 
When the dyſenteric ſymptoms are removed, and a 
diarrhea remains, gentle aſtringents may then be ven- 
tured upon. th | RE 
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THE diſcharge of blood from ſmall tumours or 
ſwellings on the verge of the anus conſtitutes what is 
called the hamorrhoids or piles. They are diſtinguiſhed 
into the external and internal, according to the ſituation 
of the tumours, within or without the anus. Some- 
times, however, theſe tumours appear without dif- 
charging any blood; and in this caſe they are called 
the blind piles. Sometimes the diſeaſe appears with- 
out the verge of the anus in. diſtin&t ſeparate tumours; 
bur frequently only one tumid or ſwelling ring appears, 
ſeeming as it were the anus puſhed out of the body. 
Sometimes theſe tumours appear without any previous 
_ diforder of the body; but more frequently, before the 
blood begins to flow, and ſometimes, even before the 
tumours are formed, various affections are perceived 
in different parts of the body; as head-ach, vertigo, 
ſtupor, difficulty of breathing, ſickneſs; colic pains, 
Pain of the back and loins, and frequently a conſiderable 
degree of fever ; while, with theſe ſymptoms, there is a 
ſenſe of fulneſs, heat; itching, and pain in and about 

the anus. Sometimes the diſeaſe is preceded by a ſerous 
or watery diſcharge from the anus; and ſometimes this 
ſerous diſcharge, accompanied with ſwelling, ſeems to 
_ inſtead of the diſcharge of blood, and to wow | 
| NO. 9. 2 8 g e 
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the above-mentioned diſorders of the ſyſtem. This 
ſerous diſorder hath therefore been named the white 


Cass. The cauſes are, the frequent voklin g of & 
hard and bulky feces, which, by their long ſtagnation | 


in the rectum, and eſpecially when voided, muſt neceſ- _ 


ſarily preſs upon the veins of it, and interrupt the courſe 
of the blood in them. For this reaſon the diſeaſe fo 
trequently happens to thoſe who are habitually coſtive. 
The piles may be occaſioned by an exceſs of blood, 
by ſtrong aloetic purges, high-ſeaſuned food, drinking 
large quantities of ſweet wines, the negleCt of bleeding, 
or other cuſtomary evacuations, or any thing which oc- 
caſions coſtiveneſs. ; | 
The production of piles is particularly illuſtrated by 
this, that pregnant women are frequently affected with 
the difeaſe. This is to be accounted for, partly by the 
preſſure of the uterus upon the rectum, and partly by 
the coſtive habit to which pregnant women are liable. 
Many inſtances of piles happen for the firſt time during 
the ſtate of pregnancy: and there are few women, who 
have borne children, that are afterwards entirely free 
from piles. Purgatives, eſpecially thoſe of the more 
acrid kind, and particularly aloetics, are apt to produce 
the piles, when frequently uſed; and as they ſtimulate 
particularly the great guts, they may be juſtly reckoned 
among the exciting cauſes of this diſeaſe. | 
In this diſeaſe the quantity of blood diſcharged is 
different upon different occaſions. Sometimes it flows 
only when the perſon goes to ſtool, and commonly fol- 


lows the diſcharge of faces. In other caſes it lows 


without any diſcharge of faces, when it is commonly 
in larger quantity. Theſe conſiderable diſcharges occur 
eſpecially to perſons who have been frequently liable to 
the difeaſe. They often induce great debility, and fre- 
quently a dropſy. Sometimes the tumours and diſ- 
charges of blood in this diſeaſe recur exactly at ſtated 
periods. In the decline of life it frequently happens 
that the hæmorrhoidal flux, formerly frequent, ceaſes 
to flow, and in that caſe it generally happens that the 
6 e perſons 
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perſons are affected with apoplexy or palſy. Sometimes 
the tumours are affected with inflammation, which 
ends in ſuppuration; and gives occaſion to the forma- 
tion of fiſtulous ulcers in thoſe parts.. 

Though the hemorrhoids are commonly eſteemed 
a topical diſeaſe, they'may, by frequent repetition, be- 
come habitual and connected with the whole ſyſtem. 
It is to be particularly obſerved, that when the hæmorr- 
hoidal diſeaſe has either been originally, or has become 
a a ſyſtematic affection, it then acquires a particular con- 
nection with the ſtomach ; ſo that certain affections of 
the ſtomach excite the hæmorrhoidal diſeaſe, and cer- 
tain ſtates of this diſeaſe excite the diſorders of the 
ſtomach. ö | 
It hath been an almoſt univerſally received opinion, 
that the hæmorrhoidal flux is a falutary evacuation, 
which prevents many diſeaſes that otherwiſe would 
have happened ; and that it even contributes to give 
long life: and as this opinion hath been ſtrenuouſly 
adopted by Dr. Stahl, it hath had a very conſiderable 
influence on the practice of phyſic in Germany. But 
we never can expect to reap much benefit from this 
flux, which at firſt is purely topical; and, granting that 
it ſhould become habitual, it is never proper to be en- 
couraged. It is a naſty diſagreeable diſeaſe; ready to 
go to exceſs, and thereby to prove hurtful, and ſome- 
times even fatal. At beſt it is liable to accidents, and 
thus to unhappy conſequences. Even the firſt ap- 
. Proaches of the diſeaſe are to be guarded againſt; and 
though it ſhould have proceeded for ſome time, it 
ought always to be moderated. . 8 
REGIMEN AND Curt. When any evident cauſe 
for this diſeaſe is perceived, we ought immediately to 
attempt a removal of that cauſe. One of the moſt 
frequent remote cauſes is an habitual coſtiveneſs, which 
muſt be obviated by a proper diet: or if the manage- 
ment of diet be not effectual, the belly muſt be kept 
open by medicines which may prove gently laxative, 
without irritating the rectum. In moſt caſes it will be 
of advantage to acquire a habit with regard to time, 

and to obſerve it exactly. EO | 
Ss 2 When 


* 
of 


we wu mne. 


When the diſeaſe has frequently returned from 
neglect, and is thus in ſome meaſure eſtabliſhed, it will 
be particularly proper to guard againſt a plethoric ſtate 
of the body; and therefore. to avoid a ſedentary life, 
full diet, and intemperance in the uſe of ſtrong liquor, 


which in all caſes of this difeaſc is of the moſt pernicious 


conſequence. 3 n 
Exerciſe is of great ſervice in obviating and removing 
a plethoric ſtate of the body; but upon occaſion of the 
hemorrhoidal flux, when this is immediately to come 
on, both walking and riding are to be avoided. At 
other times theſe modes of exerciſe may be very pro- 


perly uſed. 


Another method of removing plethora is cold-bathing ; 


but herein caution muſt be obſerved. When the flux 


is approaching, it may be dangerous to divert it; but 
during the intervals of the diſeaſe, cold-bathing may be 
employed with fafety and advantage. When the flux 
has actually come on, it ſhould be moderated as much 
as poſlible, by cauſing the patient to lie in a horizontal 


Poſture on a hard bed; by ufing a cool diet, and 


avoiding external heat. 

In caſe of exceflive bleeding, we are on all occaſions 
to endeavour to moderate the flux, even where the 
diſeaſe has occurred-as a critical diſcharge ; for if the 
primary: diſeaſe ſhall be entirely and radically cured, the 
preventing any return of the hzmorrhoids ſeems entirely 
ſafe and proper. It is only when the diſeaſe ariſes from 


a plethoric habit, and from a ſtagnation of blood in the 
bypochondriac region, or when, though originally topi- 


cal, it hath by frequent repetition become habitual, 
and has thereby acquired a connection with the ſyſtem, 
that any doubt can ariſe about curing it entirely. 
In any of theſe caſes, however, it will be proper to 
moderate the bleeding, leſt by its continuance or re- 


petition, the plethoric ſtate of the body, and the par- 


ticular determination of the blood into the hæmorrhoidal 

veſſels, be increaſed, and the return of the diſeaſe be 

too much favoured. In all cafes of exceſſive bleeding, 

or any approach to it, aftringents both internal and 8 
| tern 
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temal, may be ſafely and properly applied, not indeed 
to induce an immediate ànd total ſuppreſſion, but to 
moderate the hæmorrhage, and by degrees to ſuppreſs 
it altogether; while, at the ſame time, meaſures are 
taken for removing the neceſſity of its recurrence or 
return. „ TIES 
In the blind piles, bleeding is generally of uſe. The 
diet ſnould be light and thin, and the drink cool and 
diluting: the body ſhould alſo be kept open; which 
may be done by ſmall doſes of the flowers of brimſtone, 
and cream of tartar: mix equal quantities of theſe, and 
take a tea-ſpoonful two or three times a-day, or oftener 
if neceſſary. Or mix an ounce of the flowers of brim- 
ſtone, and half an ounce of purified nitre, with three 
or four ounces of the lenitive electuary, and take a tea- 
ſpoonful of it two or three times a-day. 
The blind piles appear in the form of tubercles, or 

ſmall tumours, of different ſizes, from that of a pea up 
to a pullet's egg. They are diſtinguiſhed from other 
tubercles about the anus, by their colour and reſiſtance 
to the touch, for they appear livid or black, and, when 
preſſed by the finger, feel like a bladder filled with 
water ; which circumſtances are not obſerved in other 
tubercles in the anus, or about it: ſome of theſe are 
ſoft and not painful, others are hard, painful, and in- 
flamed. This kind of piles generally appear in coſtive 
habits that are plethoric, and in women that are 
Yegnant, or after difficult labour, or fupprefſed menſes. 
If theſe blind piles burſt, they form the open or bleed- 
ing piles. The blind piles ſometimes cauſe ſuch a 
ſpaſm in the anus as renders fitting difficult, and the 
adminiſtration of a clyſter impoſſible; and ſometimes 
give rife to a fiſtula. 5 . 
When the piles are very painful and ſwelled, but 

diſcharge nothing, the patient ſhould fit over the ſteams 
of hot water. He may alſo apply a linen cloth, dipped 
in warm ſpirits of wine, to the part, or poultices made 
of bread and milk. Should not theſe produce a diſ- 
charge, and the piles appear large, let leaches be ap- 
plied as near them as poſſible, or eren upon if 

| v8 1 of 
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they will fix there. When the leaches will not fix, the 
piles may be opened with a lancet. The operation is 
very fate and eaſy. + | | . 
Ointments, for external applications, are of no ſervice 
in the piles, except to keep the part moiſt, which may 
be as effectually done by a ſoft poultice, or an emolient 
cataplaſm, or ſoft plaſter. If the pain, however, is 
very great, a hniment may be applied, made of two 
ounces of emollient ointment, and half an ounce of 
liquid laudanum, beat up with the yolk of an egg. 
When the bleeding piles are periodical, and return 
at regular periods, as once a month, once in three 
weeks, &c. they are to be confidered as a falut 
diſcharge, and muſt not be ſuppreſſed or ſtopped. 


PART XI. 


OF HAMORRHAGES, oz DISCHARGES OF BLOOD OF 
| DIFFERENT KINDS. 


' HEMORRHAGES, oz INVOLUNTARY 
DISCHARGES OF BLOOD. 


SPONTANEOUS diſcharges of blood frequently 
happen from various parts of the human body; but ſo 
far from being always dangerous, they are ſometimes 
falutary. When ſuch diſcharges are critical, which is 
often the caſe in fevers, they ought not to be ſtopped. 
Nor 1s it proper at any time to ſtop them, till it con- 
tinues ſo long, and flows in ſuch quantity, as to en- 

danger the patient's life or conſtitution. _ | . 

Periodical diſcharges of blood, from whatever part 
they proceed, muſt not be ſtopped: they are the efforts 
of nature to relieve herſelf; and fatal diſeaſes have often 
been the conſequence of obſtructing them. Sometimes 
indeed it may be neceſſary to check their violence; but 
in this the utmoſt care and prudence is required. | 

. Theſe fluxes may proceed from different, and ſome- 
times oppoſite cauſes ; a particular conſtruction - = 
1 | ody, 
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body, or ſanguine temperament; external heat; ſud- 
den and confiderable. diminution of the weight of the 
atmoſphere ; whatever increaſes the force of the circu- 
lation, ſuch as violent exerciſe, violent efforts, anger, 
and other violent paſſions ; violent exerciſe of particular 
parts; ligatures occaſioning accumulations in different 
parts of the body ; cold externally applied, as changing 
the diſtribution of the blood, and determining it in 
ater quantities into the internal part. 
„ Thoſe who lead ſedentary lives,” ſays the editor of 
Medical Admonitions, - indulging. much, at the ſame 
time, in highly nouriſhing and ſtimulating food, can 
hardly eſcape ſuch a preternatural tulneſs of the ſyſtem, 
as is likely to be productive of hemorrhage ; ſince the 
< evacuations not being proportioned to the quantity 
of nutricious matter taken in, a due equilibrium 
*« cannot be obſerved between the quantity of the 
« circulating fluids, and the ſolids which contain them. 
The diminution or ſuppreſſion of accuſtomed eva- 
* cuations, whether of thoſe which are natural, or of 
ce thoſe which have been produced by art or previous 
„ diſeaſe, will alſo conſiderably contribute to the 
* formation of that diſeaſed ſtate of the ſyſtem in 
which hemorrhage is likely to occur. In this way 
ce much injury is often occaſioned by the frequent 
« bleedings which are ſometimes had recourſe to, 
„ when hemorrhage has once occurred; and which 
ce actually promote that ſtate of the ſyſtem they were 
intended to prevent.” Med. Adm. 284. 
The ſame author farther obſerves, © If the ſyſtem 
te has once ſuffered a loſs of blood, by accident, by art, 
« or by a ſpontaneous effuſion, that quantity is not 
« only quickly reſtored, but freſh blood is formed fo 
C faſt, that a preternatural fulnefs, or plethora, is very 
ſoon produced, which is frequently ſucceeded by a 
c return of the bleeding. This is again, in like manner, 
ce followed by a rapid reſtoration of blood, fulneſs, and 
* hemorrhage. The alterations of evacuation and re- 
« pletion being thus repeated, a diſpoſition to hæmorr- 
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« hage is, agreeable to a certain law of the animal 
„ conomy occaſioned, and the diſeaſe of courſe ren- 
« dered more difficult of removal. Nor is this all, for 
in proportion to the length of the continuance and 
frequency of recurrence of hemorrhage, will be the 
danger of its occaſioning other diſeaſes, either by its 
«continuance or ſuppreſſion.” | 
Analogous to this doctrine are the obſervations of the 
ingenious Dr. Cullen. His reaſons for ſuppoſing that 
hemorrhage ſhould, in general, be avoided, are theſe: 
— 1ſt. Becauſe it does not always happen in parts 
where it is ſafe. 2dly. Becauſe often, while it does 
relieve a plethoric ſtate, it may, at the ſame time, in- 
duce a very dangerous diſeaſe. 3dly. Becauſe it may 
often go to exceſs, and either endanger life, or induce 
a dangerous infirmity. And, laſtly, Becauſe it has a 
_ tendency to increaſe the plethoric ſtate it was meant to 
relieve ; to occaſion its own recurrence ; and thereby to 
induce a habit, which, if left to the precarious and un- 
equal operation of nature, may, from the frequent 
errors of this, be attended with much danger. Cullen's 
Firſt Lines, II. 301. | 
- Repetitions of hæmorrhage may produce ſuch a ſtate 
of the ſyſtem as will probably occafion waſting of the 
body, dropſy, or ſome other diſeaſe which may not 
eaſily be removed. But this point will be further il- 
luſtrated when ſpeaking of hemorrhage from particular 
8. 
A plethoric ſtate is to be prevented or removed by 
leſſening the quantity of food, or by taking ſuch as is 
leſs nutritious, and by increaſing the exerciſe. When 
an hæmorrhage comes on, if it continues ſo long, and 
flows in ſuch quantity as to endanger the patient's life 
or conſtitution, it muſt be ſuppreſſed by a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of the antiphlogiſtic regimen. Heat is to be 
particularly guarded againſt : the patient muſt be ex- 
og to the cold air, and have cold liquids to drink. 
efrigerant, or cooling medicines will be proper, and 
the vegetable acids. Apply cold water, cold ſub- 
ſtances, and aſtringents externally to the parts. Faint- 
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ing is not to be prevented, as it is powerful in ſtopping . 
hemorrhage; Vomiting is alſo. a powerful means of 


ſtopping hemorrhages, as it greatly diminiſhes the 


action of the vaſcular ſyſtem. The patients ſhould be 


kept extremely cold. Dr. Hunter recommends to leave 


all internal hæmorrhages to nature; and ſays that life is 


ſafe if the patient is permitted to faint. 


- BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 


IN many inſtances the loſs of blood by the noſe is | 
falutary, as in the vertigo, head-ach, epilepſy, dimneſs 


of ſight, &c. Thoſe who in childhood often bleed at 
the noſe, become, when older, ſubject to diſorders in 


the breaſt, the rheumatiſm, piles, nephritic, or colic 
pains. Periodical bleedings at the noſe ſhould not be 


wea 
be the conſequence. Ix L ke 
Bleeding at the noſe in febrile or inflammatory diſ- 


caſes, eſpecially when preceded by pain in the head, 


fluſhed countenance, and redneſs of the-eyes, will gene- 
rally be found critical and falutary; and therefore 


ſhould not be checked, till it becomes ſo profuſe that 
the patient is in danger of being too much exhauſted. 
It is beneficial in inflammations of the liver and ſpleen, 


and often in the gout and rheumatiſm. A voluntary 


diſcharge of blood from the noſe, will, in all cafes 


where bleeding is neceſſary, be more effectual than 
taking away an equal quantity by opening a vein, A 
bleeding ſhould never be ſtopped, without conſidering 
1 that bleeding be a diſeaſe, or the cure of a 
diſeaſe. e | | 


When it happens to petſons in health, who. 2 full : 
of blood, it ſhould not be ſuddenly ſtopped, eſpecially 
if the ſymptoms: of plethora have preceded it. Such 


a procedure would he at the riſk of the patient's life. 
Whenever bleeding at the noſe relieves. any bad 


ſymptoms, and does not in any degree. endanger the 
No. 9. R d patient's 


topped, at leaſt before the patient has been much 
cened by it, leſt an apoplexy, or a lethargy ſhould 
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patient's life, it ſhould not be ſtopped. But when it 
returns frequently; or continues till the pulſe becomes 
low, the extremities cold, and the lips pale, it muſt 
immediately be ſtopped, eſpecially if the patient com- 
plains of being ſick or faint. _ | 

Where there is nothing to forbid the ſuppreſſion of 
the bleeding, cloths dipped in cold water, vinegar, or 
ſpirits, may be frequently applied to the noſe and face ; 
the body ſhould be kept erect, and expoſed to the free 
acceſs of cold air. If theſe ſhould not effettually 
anſwer the purpoſe, a piece of lint, in the form of a 
cone, may be — up the noſtrils, ſo as to preſs on 
the orifice of the ruptured veſſel. If this fails, the lint 
may be rolled in flour, previous to its introduction. 
Should this method alſo fail, the lint may again be in- 
' troduced, with the addition of allum, finely powdered. 
The quantity of allum to be about a fourth of the flour. 
Every irritation is to be avoided, ſuch as blowing the 
. noſe, ſpeaking, or moving. 

Garters and ligatures, as recommended by a popular 
writer, are manifeſtly liable to objeCtions. 

Immerſing the genitals in the coldeſt water that can 
r will often inſtantly ſtop a bleeding at the 
noſe. / | 

Internal medicines are not often uſed in theſe caſes, as 
they have ſeldom time to operate. The patient, how- 
ever, may be furniſhed with half an ounce of Glauber's 
falt, and half an ounce of manna, diſſolved in four or 
five ounces of barley-water. This may be taken at a 
draught, and repeated in a few hours, if it ſhould not 
operate. Ten or twelve grains of nitre may be taken in 
a glaſs of cold water and vinegar, every hour, or oftener, 
if the ſtomach will bear it. If a ſtronger medicine is 
required, a tea-cupful of the tincture of roſes, with 
twenty-five. drops of the weak ſpirit of vitriol, may be 
taken hourly. When theſe things are not to be pro- 
cured, water, with a little common falt in it, or equal 
parts of water and vinegar may be ſubſtituted. 

When the bleeding is ſtopped, the patient muſt be 
kept eaſy and quiet, and not permitted to lie with — 
3 . | . "Read - 
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head low. He muſt forbear picking his noſe, or taking 
away the tents of clotted blood. However trouble- 
ſome, they ſhould be ſuffered to fall off of their own 
ne ùůĩl io ea ot Rn os 
Perſons ſubject to bleeding at the noſe ſhould often - 
bathe their feet in warm water, and keep them warm 
and dry. They ſhould accuſtom themſelves to keep 
their body in an erect poſture. If they have too much 
blood, a vegetable diet, and occaſionally a cooling 
purge, will be found very efficacious. | 190 0 
Should the diſeaſe proceed from a thin diffolved . 
ſtate of the blood, the diet ſhould be rich and nouriſn- 
ing, as ſtrong broths, jellies, cc. 3 
When a b eeding at the noſe happens to thoſe who 
are advanced in years, the niceſt judgment is required. 
As it often prevents an attack of ball , apoplexy, &c. 
it would be highly improper to check-the diſcharge at 
its firſt appearance. On the contrary, it is often neceſ- 
ſary to have recourſe to bleeding, from the arms, and to 
_ employ other means to diminiſh the general fulneſs, 
and to take off the determination to the head.. 
Moderate bleeding of the noſe in young people, 
often ceaſes ſpontaneouſly ; or yields to the application 
of cold water to the noſe and ſurrounding parts. The 
application of any very cold ſubſtance to any part of 
the ſurface of the body, will have a ſimilar effect; as a 
key, or any cold piece of metal, put down the back, 
next to the ſkin. It occaſions a. ſhivering, ſoon after 
which the bleeding generally ſtops. | | 


SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


PERSONS of a certain age, viz. from ſixteen to 
thirty-five, with narrow cheſt, prominent ſhoulders, a 
delicate flender form, long neck, and great ſenſibility 
and irritability, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. Paflion- 
ate people, and thoſe who have been ſubject to bleed- 
ing at the noſe when young, are very liable to this 
diſeaſe, | 15 IA b EP | 
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. SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


It may proceed from exceſs of blood, a weakneſs of 
the lungs, or a bad conformation. of the breaſt. Ex- 
ceſſive drinking, running, violent exerciſe, ſinging, or 
ſpeaking aloud, will alſo occaſion it. This diſeaſe may 


alſo be the conſequence of a wound or wounds in the 


lungs, or the obſtruction of any cuſtomary evacuation ; 
or of the negle& of bleeding or purging at the uſual 
ſeaſons. ' When it is the effect of a long and a violent 
cough, it is often the forerunner of a conſumption. 
Spitting of blood is ſometimes a primary diſeaſe, and 


ſometimes only a ſymptom in ſome other diſeaſe. It 
js generally uſeful in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and 


ſundry other fevers; but in a dropſy, ſcurvy, or con- 
ſumption, it denotes an ulcer in the lungs. In the 
robuſt, a ſpitting of blood is not very dangerous; but 


in the tender and feeble, the cure is very difficult. 


If the blood proceeds from an ulcer in the lungs, it is 
generally fatal. | | 

SYMPTOMS. - A ſpitting of blood is generally pre- 
ceded by a frequent cough, a ſenſe of tightnels, 5 
and anxiety in the cheſt. Sometimes it is uſhered in 


with a coldneſs of the extremities, great laſſitude, and 


a general ſhivering. If it proceeds from the ſtomach, 
it will be known by the attendant vomiting, and by 


the quantity and colour of the blood, which is darker 


and grumous, and mixed more or leſs with other con- 
tents of the ſtomach. Some judgment indeed is neceſ- 
ſary to diſtinguiſh from what part the blood proceeds 
which paſſes from the mouth; ſince it may be derived 
from the lungs, the ſtomach, the mouth, the back part 
of the noſtrils, or the upper part of the throat. 

When the diſcharge comes on without any previous 
notice, it is generally the conſequence of ſome great 
exertion of the lungs, as violent coughing, &c. When 
this happens to be the caſe, and the body is free from 
diſeaſe, the bleeding will fometimes ceaſe. in a ſhort 
time. The ſame happy termination may reaſonably be 


expected when the diſeaſe is even the reſult of a ple- 
thoric habit; but if a diſpoſition to conſumption pre- 


viouſly exiſted in the habit, there will be reaſon to ex- 
pect the arrival of that diſeaſe. 
| Where 
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Where the diſeaſe terminates favourably, the quan- 
tity of blood” diſcharged gradually becomes leſs, the 
breathing- remains eaſy, and the cough ſoon ceaſes. 
The ſpit may however remain tinged for a time, but at 
length reſumes its proper and natural appearance. 
REOCIMEN. The apartment ſhould be cool, and 
the patient kept entirely ſtill: any exertion of the lungs; 
as in loud ſpeaking, reading, &c. muſt be avoided. 
Whatever heats the body, or quickens the circulation, 
increaſes the danger. It is alſo neceſſary that the mind 
ſhould be ſoothed, and that nothing ſhould be ſaid or 
done that might excite the paſſions. 'Animal food, and 
even broths, muſt be ſtrictly avoided, and the / diet 
ſhould. conſiſt of only ſuch things as afford but little 
nouriſhment, as rice boiled with milk, unn &. 
and even theſe only in ſmall quantities. 

Every thing ſhould be drank cold, and in wall 
quantities at a time. All ſtrong liquors muſt be 
avoided : the beverage ſhould. be barley- water, or toaſt 
and water, acidulated with the juice of lemon or not, 
to the inclination of the patient. 

Sailing, if the patient is not liable to ſea-ſickneſs, 
will be very ſerviceable ; and travelling in a carriage, 
on ſmooth roads, or ſwingin ; immerſion in, or ſprink- 
ling with cold water. Abfolute quiet of body and 

mind muſt be ſtrictly enjoined, and continued for a 
conſiderable time 4 the hemorrhage has ceaſed, 
with ſuch food as is light, cooling, and eaſily err 
taken in ſmall quantities. | 

Curt. Hæmorrhages are ſalutary when no incon- 
N is obſerved from them, for then the habit is 
one way or other relieved. Theſe, like the other in- 
voluntary diſcharges of blood, ought not to be ſuddenly 
ſtopped by aſtringent medicines, leſt more miſchief 
ſhould” ariſe from them than from permitting the diſ- 
charges to proceed. But if they ſhould proceed ſo far 
as to endanger the life of the patient, proper means 
muſt be employed for reſtraining them. 

Medicines need not be given before the patient Gomes 
weakened by his nn, ; and denen in W | 

to 
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1 SPITTING OF BLOOD: 
to his ſtrength, bleeding in the arm may be repeated, 
When the conſtitution will admit of this operation, the 
diſcharges by it ſhould be copious, for one free bleeding 
is much more uſeful than many ſparing ones. © Bleed- 
„ing, ſays Dr. Temple, © is neceſſary in REY and 
t repetition- proportioned to the urgency of the ſymp- 
„ toms, and ſtrength of the patient.” Temple's Pr: 
128, The ſame en recommends cooling purga· 
tives, refrigerants, and ſaline N and adds, that 
nitre, ſo guarded as not to increaſe the cough, will be 
very proper. F bl | 
As it is neceſſary that the body ſhould be kept gently 
open, if a Jaxative diet, as roaſted apples, ſtewed 
prunes, &c. ſhould not have the deſired effect, a tea- 
ſpoonful of the lenitive electuary may be taken twice or 
three times a-day. | 5 
If the diſorder is ſymptomatic, the cure depends 
chiefly on the removal of the original diſeaſe. 
Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a ſalutary 
effect in this difeaſe ; and opiates, when adminiſtered 
with caution, are ſometimes found beneficial. Ten or 
twelve drops of laudanum may be given in a cup of 
barley-water, twice a-day, and continued for ſome 
time, if found beneficial, The conſerve of roſes is alſo 
very proper in this caſe, if taken in a ſufficient quan- 
tity, and with perſeverance. Three or four ounces 
a-day may be adminiſtered; and if the patient be 
troubled with a cough, let it be made into an electuary 
with balſamic ſyrup, and a little ſyrup of poppies. 
Should ſtronger aſtringents be found Sy take 
_ fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir of vitriol, in a 
glaſs of water, three or four times a-day. . | 
Io prevent the return of this diſeaſe, no exceſſes 
mould be indulged in, and the rules already laid down 
attended to: it may be neceflary to repeat the in- 
junction, that all exertions muſt be carefully avoided 
which may hurry the blood in its paſſage through 
the lungs; ſuch as ſinging, loud ſpeaking, running, 
coughing, lifting great weights, &c. Vigorous efforts 
of the body, and violent agitations of the mind, have a 
— deſtructive tendency in this diſeaſe, 5 
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| WHEN blood is brought up manifeſtly by yomiting, 
there cannot be a doubt of its proceeding from the 
ſtomach ; a confirmation of this Ea will follow by its 
dark colour and grumous quality; by its being mixed 
with the contents of the ſtomach ; and by its bein 
generally preceded by weight, pain, ſickneſs, — 
anxiety in the region of that organ. e 
The cauſes of this diſeaſe are plethora, accompanied 
by a peculiar determination to the ſtomach ; ſuppreſſion 
of ſome habitual hemorrhage from ſome particular 
parts; it frequently proceeds oh an obſtruction of the 
menſes in women; and ſometimes from the ſtopping of 
the hæmorrhoidal flux in men. It may alſo proceed 
from violent ſtraining in vomiting ; or from external 
violence, as blows or bruiſes. metimes it is the 
effect of obſtructions in the liver, the ſpleen, or ſome of 
the other viſcera. Vomiting of blood is a common, 
but not by any means a dangerous ſymptom, in hyſteric 
women. It may indeed be occaſioned by any thing 
which produces inflammation. 
If the vomiting of blood is the conſequence of a ſu 

_ preſſion of the - menſtrual, or hamorrhoidal diſcharge, 
and is in a ſmall quantity, not much danger is to be 
apprehended. But if the diſcharge is very conſiderable, 
and black grumous blood is diſcharged, both by vomit- 
mg and by ſtool, the diſeaſe is dangerous, and requires 
the moſt ſkilful exertions to effect its cure. 
If the diſeaſe is the conſequence of ſuppreſſed ac- 
cuſtomed evacuations, proper methods ſhould be uſed 
to reſtore them. If it is the hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, the 
return of it muſt be ſolicited by applying leeches to the 
hæmorrhoidal veins once a week or fortnight, and poul - 
tices and fomentation. If it proceeds from a relaxation 
of the ſyſtem, and veſlels of the ſtomach, aſtringents 
and tonics will be neceſſary, Every irritation mult be 

avoided, and quiet ſtrictly enjoined. 58 5 
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Much danger ariſes in this diſeaſe from the extras 
 vaſated blood lodging in the bowels, and becoming 
putrid; whence a dyſentery or putrid fever may be oc- 
caſioned. To prevent this, the body ſhould be kept 
gently open by the frequent application. of emollient 
clyſters. Purges muſt not be given till the diſcharge is 


Oo 


ſtopped, leſt the ſtomach ſhould be irritated, and the 
diſorder increaſed. ; DOT LIN OHA 

The food and drink ſhould be mild and cooling, and 
taken ſparingly. When ſigns of inflammation appear, 
bleeding may be neceſſary; but the weakneſs will not 
often permit it. Opiates may be of uſe, if given in 
very ſmall doſes, as four or five drops of liquid lau- 

danum two or three times a-day. After the diſcharge 
is over, gentle purges will be neceſſary, as the patient 
is generally troubled with the gripes, occaſioned by the 
acrimony of the blood lodged in the inteſtines. | 

Thoſe who have ſuffered from this diſeaſe, ſhould, for 
ſome time afterwards, be cautious of taking any thing 
mto the ſtomach which may tend to create irritation, or 
produce vomiting. _ 


OF BLOODY. URINE. _ 


. BLOOD diſcharged with the urine, is, in general, 

a ſymptomatic affection of ſome diſeaſe, and by the 
cure of that only can be removed. It may proceed from 
the kidneys, the ureters, the bladder, or the uretha. 
In this caſe the antecedent and attendant ſymptoms 
will ſhew the nature of the diſeaſe, and its ſeat, whence 
the proper treatment may be underſtood. It is generally 
cauſed by a laceration or eroſion of the pelvis, of the 
kidneys, ureters, bladder, or urcthra, by gravel, vene- 
real virus, or the improper uſe of the catheter, or 
ſyringe. It may proceed from ulcers of the bladder, 
Go a ſtone lodged in the kidneys, from violent purges, 
or ſharp diuretic medicines.. It may alſo be occaſioned, 
by falls, blows, carrying heavy burdens, or any violent 
exerciſe or exertion. It is more or leſs dangerous, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances that attend it. 0 
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OF BLOODY URINE. __ 
Every thing that may irritate the urinary paſſage t 
N avoided ; and the inteſtines emptied 
by laxative medicines and clyſters; and the patient 
ought to be kept que. ER 
A diſcharge of bloody urine is attended with a con- 
ſiderable degree of danger, when mixed with purulent 1 
matter, as it indicates an ulcer in the urinary paſſages. 
When ſuch diſcharge. proceeds from exceſs of blood, 
it may rather be conſidered as a ſalutary evacuation 
than a diſeaſe ; but if it flows to an exceſſive degree, it 
may weaken the patient, and bring on an ill habit of 
body, a dropſy, or a conſumption. *_ | 
Bloody urine is a frequent ſymptom in putrid diſeaſes, 
and it always dehotes a high degree of putreſceney. _ 
When bloody urine is attended with a plethora, and 
ſymptoms of inflammation, bleeding will be neceſſary; 
and the body ſhould be kept open by emollient clyſters, 
or cooling purging medicines: cream of tartar, manna, 
rhubarb, or ſmall doſes of ſenitive electuary, may be 
adminiſtered. @& %%% 
If there is reaſon to apprehend that there is an ulcer 
m the kidneys or bladder, the patient's diet muſt be 
cool, and his drink ſoft, healing, and balſamic. ' Boit 
three ounces of marſhmallow roots, with half an ounce 
of liquorice, in two quarts of water, till reduced to one 
quart ; two ounces of gum-arabic, with half an ounce 
of purified nitre, may be diffolved in the ſtrained liquor, 
and a tea-cupful of it taken four or five times in twenty= 
four hours. 3 | : en Ng 
Aſtringents ſhould not be uſed too early or too wan- 
tonly in this diſeaſe: if the flux is ſtopped too ſoon, 
the confined grumous blood may produce inflamma- 
tion, abſceſs, and ulcers; but if the patient ſeems to 
| ſuffer from the loſs of blood, gentle aſtringents may be 
neceſſary. In this caſe he may take three or four 
ounces of lime water, with half an ounce of the tinc- 
ture of Peruvian bark, three times a-day. _ 8 
It is ſometimes of conſequence to aſcertain whether 
blood is mixed with the urine, and the following 
3 eee N means 
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means will detect its preſence : No other than bloody 
urine. will tinge linen, dipped into it, of a red colour. 
Urine is always tranſparent when firſt made, however 
high-coloured it may be, if there is no blood in it. 


PART XII. 
or THE HEAD-ACH, AND EAR Ach. 
THE HEAD-ACH. 


THE head-ach is moſt commonly a ſymptomatic at- 
fection, attending fever, phrenitis, &c. but it ſometimes 
occurs without any. other diſorder, and may be con- 
ſidered as a primary diſeaſe, very diſtreſſing, and diffi- 
cult to remove... To | | 
Ihe head-ach is. ſometimes acute, and ſometimes 
chronical. In ſome the pain 1s in the back part of the 
head, from a contraction of the occipital muſcles. 
When mild it is called caphalalgia ; when inveterate, 
it is named cephalza. When one ſide of the head 
only is affected, it takes the name of hemicrania: In 
one of the temples only, it is intitled crotaphos ; and 
that which is fixed to a point, and generally in 
the crown of the head, is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of clavis hyſtericus. Sometimes the pain is internal, 
and ſometimes external. 
_ The nervous membranes of the head are the general 
ſeat of pains there; as the pericranium, or membrane 
covering the ſkull; the dura mater; the membrane 
which covers the ſinus in the os frontis, &c. Women 
are the moſt ſubject to this diſorder. 
Ihe cauſes are very numerous. Hippocrates, in the 
13th ſection of his book De Flatibus, ſays, As the 
«© motion of the blood in the head is performed through 
te very narrow channels, the redundance and confine- 
e ment of this fluid excites pain; for as the blood is 
naturally hot, when it is impelled by any force, it 
8 e "2 cannot 
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* cannot quickly = through the narrow channels, 
« ſince it meets with many hindrances and obſtructions, 
<« for which reaſon there is a pulſation about the tem- 
« ples.” This account of the origin of head- ach is not 
excelled by any ſucceeding writer. 
When the head-ach is occaſioned by a hot bilious 
habit, a throbbing acute pain attends it, with a confi- 
derable heat of the part affected. If it accompanies a 
cold phlegmatic habit, the patient experiences a dull 
Heavy pain, with a ſenſe of coldneſs in the part. This 
kind of head-ach is frequently attended with a degree 
of ſtupidity. 7 8 eee 
Among the variety of cauſes, are, ſuppreſſed or 
diminiſhed cuſtomary evacuations; as bleeding at the 
noſe, ſweating of the feet, &c. Whatever obſtruQts 
the free circulation of the blood through the veſſels of 
the head may produce a head-ach. Or it may be oc. 
caſioned by the acrid matter of ſome diſeaſes, by fixing 
particularly on any part of the head; from a caries in 
the bones of the head; polypuſes, &c. obſtructing the 
8 of the blood through the jugular veins, and 
muſes of the brain; ſtony concretions in the brain; 
acrid humours repelled from the external parts of the 
Head ; abſceſs in the brain; a want of ſleep; expoſure 
of the head to too much heat or cold; a ſpaſmodie, 
conſtriction of the nervous, membranes in the head; 
uneaſineſs of the ſtomach, and the pernicious quality 
of its contents; cold feet; inanition, . or emptinels ; 
repletion; coldneſs of the extremities; holding down 
the head for a long time; looking long and obliquely 
at any object; wearing any thing tight about the 
neck, &c. „ e HOPE ee 
When a head-ach accompanies an acute fever, with 
pale urine, it is an unfavourable ſymptom. When it 
is attended with giddineſs, ſickneſs, and loſs of appetite, 
but without fever, it denotes foulneſs of the blood. 
In exceſſive head-achs, coldneſs of the extremities is a 
bad ſign. Head-ach, attended with pain and tightneſs 
at the pit of the ſtomach, generally proceeds from 
wind pent in the ſtomach. When accompanied with 
Vu 2 8 a florid 
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. a fond countenance, and a full ſluggiſh pulſe, it 
may ariſe from fulneſs of blood. If it continues long, 
and is very violent, it frequently terminates in blindneſs, 
deafgeſs, a vertigo, an apoplexy, the palſy, epilepſy, 
c. When a catarrh is the cauſe, a pain affects the 
ſore · part of the head; it is of a dull kind, with a ſenſe 
of preſſure and heavineſss. 
The cauſes diſtinguiſhed, and the particular cauſe 
determined, will eaſily lead to the cure. Patients 
ſubject to pairs in the head, ſhould eat ſparingly at 
night, lay high with their heads, keep their bodies ſo- 
luble, and their feet warm. An erect poſture ſhould 
be ſtrongly recommended to them. Vomits are proper 
to begin the cure with, in all cafes where the ſtomach 
is in fault. | | tat, 
Bleeding is only neceſſary when there is a ſanguine 
plethora, or an inflammation attendant. Opening the 
temporal artery is uſually extolled in violent head-achs; 
but if the external jugular vein was opened, greater 
benefit, and that mare ſpeedily, would be produced. 
Cupping alſo, or the application of leeches to the 
temples, and behind the ears, will be found ſervice- 
able. A bliſtering plaſter may afterwards be applied 
to the neck, behind the ears, or any part of the head 
that is moſt affected. Iſſues, or perpetual bliſters are 
found uſeful to. perſons of a groſs habit. | 

The cool regimen is generally to be obſerved in this 
diſeaſe. The diet ſhould conſiſt of emollient ſubſtances 
to correct the acrimony of the humours, and keep the 
body open; apples boiled in milk, turnips, ſpinnage, 
Ke. Diluting liquids, as barley-water, infuſions of 
mild mucilaginous vegetables, &c. ſhould be the com- 
mon beverage. _ 1 
In all caſes where bleeding cannot be conveniently 
admitted, a bath of warm water, in which the feet and 
Part of the legs may be now and then placed, will be 
of ſingular uſe. 8 
Lenitive purges are more proper in all kinds of head- 

ach than the more active purges. | * Þ 
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But when it proceeds from a copious vitiated ſerum 
ſtagnating in the membranes, and will not yield to 
bleeding nor gentle laxatives, then more powerful pur- 
gatives are neceſſary, as pills made of aloes, reſin of 
jalap, &c. It will then be alſo neceſſary to bliſter. the 
whole head, and keep the back part of the neck open 
for a conſiderable time, by a perpetual bliſter. 

Periodical head-achs are the moſt difficult to remove. 
In theſe caſes the bark is the general remedy; and 
when it fails, large doſes of valerian, duly repeated, 
will ſucceed. Havitual head-achs have been much 
relieved by cold bathing, and by the uſe of antimonial 
wine, taken in doſes as large as the ſtomach will bear, 
with a ſtrong infuſion of the wild valerian root. 8 
HFead- ach occaſioned by the ſtoppage of a diſ- 
charge at the noſe, may be relieved or removed by 
applying a bottle of volatile falts to the noſe, and fre- 
quently ſmelling at the contents; Snuff, or any thin 
which will irritate the noſe, ſo as to promote a di 
charge from it, will be found uſeful. 

In the hemicrania, vomits, repeated bitter purges, 
and warm ſtrengthening ſtomachics are the proper 
means. 

When the head - ach is the conſequence of great heat, 
hard labour, or any violent 3 cooling medicines 
ſnould be employed to allay it ; ſuch as the faline 
draughts, with nitre, &c. ; 

It zther is dropped on a rag, laid upon the palm 
of the hand, and then immediately applied to the | Hout 
affected, inſtant relief is ſometimes obtained. us 
Dr. Ward cured pains that were ſituated ſuperficially., 

Symptomatic head-achs are only removed by relievin 
the original diſorder. If the venereal diſeaſe gave riſe 
to it, mercurials will be the proper medicines ; if the 
ſcurvy, or other diſorder in which an acrimony is in- 
troduced into the juices, let the means of relief reſpec- 
tively be accompanied with the free uſe of a decaction 
of ſarſaparillaa. 

When the head-ach attacks the 1 80 in an Jas 
ing degree, attended with great watchfulneſs, delirium, 
| „ 
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'&c. recourſe ſhould be had to opiates ; which, after 
2 6 evacuation by clyſters, or mild purgatives, 7 
ted both externally and internally. | 

eld water, drank to the quantity of a pint or a 
- "quart the firſt thing in a en on Tured the ner- 
vous ceptialalgia. 2 a 


TIE EAR-ACH. 


THIS diſorder afſefts the ad 3 the whole 
meatus auditorius. It 1s attended with inflammation, 
eroſion, tenſion, pulſation, and a ſenſe of weight. It 
is ſometimes ſo violent as to occaſion great reſtleſſneſs, 
anxiety, and even delirium. Extreme pain in the ear 
has brought on epileptic fits, and other convulſive dif- 
orders. 
I che pain is violent it ſeldom fails to bring 'on a 
fever, which is early attended with great reſtleſſneſs; 
and a delirium, fainting, &c. are the conſequence ; for 
the membrane which lines the ear is exquiſitely ſenſible, 
and fully ftored with nerves; befides membranes that 
adhere to bones have a more than ordinary ſenſibility. 
The ear-ach may proceed from any of the cauſes 
which produce inflammation. Extraneous bodies fall- 
ing into the ear, or whatever excites pain in other parts 
may cauſe it here. The quality of the wax may be 
faulty; ſometimes an acrid ſerum is ſecreted in the 
glands of the ear. When the wax, or other humours 
are faline, they excite a pricking pain ; when. the ſalts 
in theſe humours are corroſive, they excite a gnawing 

pain; when the wax ferments whilſt it is yet in the 
glands, it cauſes a tenſive pain; when the glands are 
very turgid, or ſwelled, there is a ſenſe of weight; and 
when there is a tumour, a pulſation 1 Is 9 mm eſpe- 
cially if it tends to ſuppurate. 

The ear-ach frequently proceeds from a ſudden ſap- 
"preſſion of perſpiration, or from expoſing the head to 
the cold whilſt it is profuſely OE Worms, or 
other inſects, getting or breeding in the ear, * 

Cauon 


caſion it. Sometimes it is produced by the tranſlation 
of morbific matter to the ear. When this happens in 

the decline of malignant fevers, and occaſions deafneſs, 

it is generally deemed a favourable ſymptom. mn. 
The ear-ach, attended with feveriſhneſs, is a ſymp- 
tom of inflammation in the ear. 
In the beginning, whilſt. the pain is not very conſi- 
derable, a little warm olive-oil dropped into the ear 
will often relieve. If cold is the cauſe, keep the head 
warm. When acrid defluctions are the cauſe, inject 
a warm infuſion of poppy-heads in water. When living 
inſets have crept into the ear, blow the ſmoak of. 
tobacco therein, and then pour in warm oil. Sneezing 
ſhould alſo be provoked, by taking ſnuff, or ſome other 
ſtrong ſternutatory. If this ſhould not drive out the 
troubleſome intruders, they muſt be extracted by art. 
Pouring oil, to-which they have a great averſion, into 
the ear, will frequently induce them to abandon their 
poſt, and come out of their own accord. 
When the ear-ach proceeds from inflammation, re- 
courſe muſt be had to a cooling regimen, and opening 
medicines. Bleeding, at the beginning, in the arm or 
jugular vein, or cupping in the neck, will be proper. 
e the ear alſo with ſteams of warm water, or 

apply flannel bags filled with warm mallows and ca- 
momile flowers to it. „ e as ae 

If purulent matter diſcharges itſelf, inje&t warm 
water, mixed with a. little ſoap, - or honey of roſes. 
The feet of the patient ſhould be frequently bathed in 
luke-warm water, and ſmall doſes of nitre and rhubarb 

ſhould be adminiſtered to him: a ſcruble of nitre, and 
ten grains of rhubarb may be taken twice a-day. Let 
his drink be whey, or decoctions of barley and li- 

quorice, with figs and raiſins, Let the parts behind 
the ear be often rubbed with camphorated oil. | 

If the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, apply a 

poultice of bread and milk, or roaſted onions to the 
ear: This muſt be often renewed, till the abſceſs 
breaks, or can be opened. The humours are after 
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wards to be diverted from the part, by gentle laxa- 
tives, bliſters, or iſſues; care being taken that the 
diſcharge be not ſuddenly dried up by any external 


application. 


OF WORMS. 


- WORMS chiefly affect young people, prior to the 
age of puberty. There are three kinds of them which 
principally infeſt the human body, viz. the nia, or 
tape-worm ; the eres, or round and long worm; and 
the a/carides, or round and ſhort worm: The moſt 
frequent ſeat of the worms in the human ſpecies is the 
inteſtinal tube ; but occaſionally they have been found 
in almoſt every other part of the body. 

Ide tape-worms are from two to forty feet long; 
they generally poſſeſs the whole tract of the inteſtines ; 
they very much reſemble a tape in their appearance, 
whence they have obtamed the name of the tape-worm. 
The round and long worm is alfo bred in the ſmall 
uts, and ſometimes in the ſtomach. The aſcarides 
have uſually their ſeat in the rectum. R 
Worms may, in general, be ſuſpected from the fol- 
lowing general _ 
SYMPTOMS and Causts. The ſymptoms by which 
it is ſuppoſed that worms are in the body, are the ſame _ 
in general, whatever be the ſpecies of them; but an 
itchmg in the anus is the almoſt conſtant fign of the 
aſcarides being in the rectum. They occaſion ſuch un- 
calineſs in ſome people as to make them faint, and 
generally are fo troubleſome in the night as to deprive 
them of ſleep: ſometimes there is ſo much heat in the 
inteſtines as to cauſe a ſenſible tumour about the anus; 
but as theſe worms are voided in the ſtools, their pre- 
ſence is moſt certainly known by ſeeing them there; 
for there is no one ſign but what is wanting in ſome - 


patients. The round and tape-worms are alſo fre- 


quently diſcharged. | ONS 
—_— Though 
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| Though this ſort of worms are as difficult to defiroy 
as any. other, they are leſs dangerous. "Theſe al | 


worms are ſo envelloped in mucus 
attends the deſtruction of them. 


that great difficult 
medy is the Harrowgate water, if drank at the Spring: 
the: lower of brimſtone, taken with treacle, in ſuch a 


quantity as "to gently purge the patient every day, is 


perhaps the next in efficacy to the Harrowgat water: © 


the fumes of burning tobacco, injected clyſter-wife into 


the rectum is of ſingular efficacy: a decoction of ſavin 
in water has been often uſed with ſucceſs, when taken 
for ſome time; and perhaps repeated doſes of rhubarb 
may anſwer as well as any other remedy. 
Worms are ſeldom found but in perſons with weak 
ſtomachs, or where digeſtion is ill performed. As to 


certain aliments producing worms, it is objected that 


all we eat may be expected to generate them, as well 


as thoſe articles uſually ſpecified. It is faid that they 
cannot be hatched in a healthy inſide, for the gall, in 


particular, would deſtroy them. In children'the gall is 


generally as. inert or ſluggiſh as it is redundant, and in 


caſes of indigeſtion, when adults are the ſubjeQs of 
theſe vermin, the gall is alſo defective in its quality, 
and probably hence is the mediate cauſe of worms in 


the human inteſtines. „ 
Dr. Temple ſays, the ſymptoms are, Obtuſe pain 


and ſwelling, and ſometimes a gnawing in the abdo- 


c men 1 coſtive neſs and purging alternating 'with each 
other; irregular appetite for food, ſometimes it is 


e voracious, and ſometimes there is none; grinding of 


cc the teeth, gan of the cheeks, diſturbed ſleep, 


* picking of the noſe, na 
as theſe ſymptoms attend many other complaints as 


e, paleneſs, and emaciation.: but 


well as worms, the diognofes has often been, uncertain 


and difficult.” 


o 


Dr. Home ſays, that when a ſwelling of the upper- 


lip accompanies ſome or all of theſe ſymptoms, it is a 


certain diagnoſtic ſymptom of worms; and the Doctor's 


Obſervation, (ſays Dr. Temple) is confirmed by my .:Þ 


experience. Temple's Pract. 326. 
„% v 
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10 theſe fymptoms, Dr. Buchan adds; a four or 
\Tknking breath; a hard ſwelled belly ; great thirſt ; the 
Urine othy, and ſometimes of a whitiſh colour; an 
_ involuntary diſcharge of ſaliva, eſpecially when aſleep ; 
frequent pains of the fide, with a dry cough, and un- 

3 pulſe; palpitations of the heart, ſwoonings, 
did wiineſs, cold ſweats, &c. | 5 
On this 285 Parkinſon makes the following ob- 
fervations: © Palenefs, irregular appetite, and pains of 
** the ſtomach and bowels, are generally ſuppoſed to be 
* marks, by which the exiſtence of worms in the 
e ſtomach/ or bowels may be known; but theſe ſymp- 
* toms are eguivocal, ſince they generally accompany 
« 2 debilitated ſtate of the ſyſtem, proceeding from any 
e cauſe whatever. Indeed it is by no means ſo eaſy, 
«as it is in general imagined, to determine whether 
« worms do really exiſt in the bowels, or not.” 
-  Aﬀer many other remarks on the equivocal ſymptoms 
above enumerated, he adds, The ſymptoms which 
are ſaid to mark their preſence, /the worms) I have 
already obſerved, are thoſe which likewiſe accompany 
« debility from any other cauſe. If, therefore, this 
« debility proceed not from worms, and the means 
4 generally recommended for their removal, particularly 
2 Fnart mercurial and ſcammoniate purges, be adopted, 
they will not only fail of producing beneficial effects; 
but, by increaſing the weakneſs of the patient, occa- 
« ſion very dangerous conſequences.” : 
- He then illuſtrates theſe remarks by a ſtatement of 

| the following caſe : « Within theſe few months, I wit- 
* neſſed the deſtruction of a young woman, who, en- 
<'feebled by à weak ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels, 
* could not be diſſuaded from believing that her com- 
'* plaints were occaſioned by worms. She therefore 
« procured and took, without acquainting her friends, 
«a noſtrum advertiſed as a ſafe and ſpeedy cure for 
_* worms. After a little time, ſhe perceived a little 
_'« foreneſs of her mouth: this ſhe little noticed. It be- 
came worſe, and this ſhe concealed as long as ſhe 
* could, aſhamed of having ſecretly employed thoſe 
EO | ö 3 | | "IC means 
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means to which ſhe attributed r complaints. 
« At Jaſt ſhe informed her friends of her diſtreſs and its 
« cauſe, and, upon examination, was now found te be 
in a deep ſalivation. By a proper treatment op 
« ſalvation was, after ſome time, ſtopped ; but ſo much 
_ © was ſhe reduced by the ſeyerity of her ſufferings, by 
the quantity of ſaliva, diſcharged, by the deprivation 
of her food, &c. that, although placed in the country 
* under the care of an attentive aſſiduous mother, ne 
« ſoon died.” Med. Admonitions, 401. Dr. Buchan 
mentions a ſimilar diſaſter, of a girl taking worm-powder 
bought of a travelling quack, which occaſioned her 
death on the following day. . 
Profeſlional ſkill ſhould always be applied for in theſe 
equivocal caſes, eſpecially where the Domeſtic Phyſician 
is not ſure of the exiſtence of theſe ver min. 
Among the variety of remedies prapoſed for the 
deſtruction of worms, none ſeem more to be depended . 
on than thoſe which purge briſkly, in conjunction with 
thoſe that ſtrengthen the organs which produce chyle. 
Various are the ſpecifics for deſtroying them, but their 
efficacy may be attributed to their purging or corrobo- 
rating quality, or to both, Briſk purgatives are the 
| moſt proper medicines for expelling or deſtroying 
worms; and to prevent their breeding, ſtomachic bit- 
ters are recommended, and a glaſs of good wine oc 
caſionally. 1 1255 
Dr. Biſſet extols the baſtard black hellebore as a moſt 
certain deſtroyer of the round worm; but purging, by 
leſſening the ſlime, always relieves; and probably the 
worms, that are not forced away by this quickened 
motion of the inteſtines, may, for want of ſlime, lan- 
guiſh and die. "A 
It does not appear that one kind of purge is prefer- 
able to another, let the kind of worms be what they 
will; the worms being always defended from the im- 
mediate action of the medicine by the ſlime, and there- 
fore purges which act briſkly, and of which a frequent 
repetition can be borne, are ers Of this ſort are 
Purging waters, particularly the ſulphureous jalap, &c. 
* e ST Il) boſe 
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"Thoſe big belles in children, nich are e 
ſuppoſed. 105 indicate worms, are often removed by 
giving them white ſoap i in their pottage, or other food, 
Fond, garlic, rue, the cabbage bark, &c. are uſeful, 

. pod Ways, Againſt worms; but it is generally 
7 that the Fee of tin with æthiops mineral, 
d Net purges o rhubarb and calomel are more to be | 
on, 

all's purging verwifüge powder, which is a very 
CEA. medicine, 3 is made of equal parts of rhubarb, 
cammony, and calomel, with as much fine ſugar as 
Will yearly equal the weight of all the other ingredients. 
Mix theſe well together, and reduce them. to a fine 
powder. The doſe for a child may be from ten to 
twenty grains, once or twice a week, A dram is a 
propęr doſe for an adult 

Many ae of opinion that twenty-five or thirty grains 
of. jalaps With fix or ſeven grains of calomel, mixed in 
Big is the beſt purge for an adult, and may be taken 
gary in the” morning for a doſe : the patient, however, 
ſhould keep within "the whole day, and drink nothing 
cold, He may repeat,it once or twice a week for 
three weeks, if it ears neceſſary ;* and on the in- 
termediate days he may take a dram of the powder of 
tin, mixed with honey, ſyrup, or treacle, twice or 
three times a-day. Thoſe who diſlike calomel, may 
uſe the bitter purgatives; as aloes, hiera picra, tincture 
of ſenna and rhubarb, Sc. 

It is a maxim, very frequently adopted, to allow a 
child who is ſubject to worms, a glaſs of red Port wine 
after a meal. Whatever ſtrengthens the ſtomach has a 
tendency. to 8 * yermin, | 
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CoSTI VEW is an > a at Abtei i ; 
the excrements, with .an unuſual hardneſs and dryneſs 
thereof ; and, thence, a difficulty of diſcharging them. 7 
This 1s the oppoſite to a diarrhza, or looſeneſss. 

Men of ſedentary, and idle lives, are more liable 
than others to this complaint, eſpecially . when ſubjeQ | 
to commotions of the blood, and of a dry choleric 
temperament, and ſuch as are ſubject to hypochondriac 
affect ions, and to the gout; or to gravelly complaints, "0 
and acute fevers. | 

Cavsts. The occaſional and accidental cauſes 
which conttibute to harden the fæces are the following: 


. . W 
— 


a neglecting the uſual time of going to ſtool, and 5 


checking the natural tendencies and motions towards 
it; an extraordinary heat of the body, and copious 
ſweats ; a larger quantity of ſolid food taken into the 
ſtomach than is proper for the quantity of fluids ſwal- 
lowed, and a common uſe of ſuch food as is dry and | 
hard of digeſtion. _ 88 
Coſtiveneſs is ſometimes occalioned-by drinking rough 
red wines, or other aſtringent liquors ; ; or: by a long 
uſe of cold inſipid food; ſometimes it protceds from 
too much exerciſe, eſpecially 'on horſeback. It alſo | 
proceeds from diſeaſes of the inteſtines, * | 
The firſt and moſt obvious. fign of disc ge is. the | 
not going to ſtool, in the ſpace of twenty-four hours: 
this is_uſually ſucceeded by a dizzineſs or vertigo of 
the head, painful collections of blood about the head, 
flatulencies, oppreſſion of the ſtomach, and ſtraitneſs 
and anxiety about the Præcordia. Junker's Conſb. 
Hed. p. 590. Sa 
| t 


342 133 tee 
It is the origin of a great many diſorders; and, in 
particular caſes, is often attended with imminent dan- 
ger. In choleric hahits, in which perſons are ſubject 
to large quantities of bilious matter being lodged in the 
prime vie, coſtiveneſs is uſually attended with colics 
and violent heats. The hardened excrements alſo, 
-when they preſs upon the veins in the guts, very often 
prevent the circulation, and, by that means, bring on 
dangerous inflammations in the parts; and, in general, 
whatever diſeaſe is attended with coſtiveneſs, is rendered 
worſe, and more violent by it. | | 


Perſons who are frequently coſtive ſhould make 


choice of a moiſtening and laxative diet, as roaſted or 
led apples, pears, flewed prunes, &c. Bread made 
with a mixture of rye and wheat is very proper; but 
that which is made of fine wheat flour alone 1 be 
found ſo ſalutarx. po 
Conz. Coſtiveneſs, when grown into a habit by 
long ſufferance, is beſt cured by drinking more liquids 
than uſual, and giving the body a greater ſhare of 
motion ; but this motion muſt, by no means, be violent, 
for that always increaſes the diſeaſe ; but when, placid 
and eaſy, it tends greatly to the reſtoring the periſtaltic 
motion of the bowels to its proper ſtate. Jo this it 
may be added, that many people have reſtored them- 
ſelves from this diſtemperature to a good ſtate, only by 
going to the cloſe-ſtool every day, at a certain hour, 
and endeavouring for ſome time, but without great 
violence, to force a ſtool: the conſequence of a con- 
tinual practice of this, for ſome weeks together, has 
brought nature to expect it, and, in fine, to be pre- 
ared for it, and always to have feces at the time ready 
to be diſcharged. 2 ge 
The eating a ſmall piece of bread, with a large 
; - ng of butter ſpread over it, every day before 
inner and ſupper, is alſo a good cuſtom ; and purges 


taken every ſpring and autumn, will frequently bring 
nature into a proper courſe. When the caſe is violent, 
and calls for the aſſiſtance of medicine, there is always 


more 
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more benefit obtained from clyſters, than from purging 
medicines given internally. [Theſe laſt, when given, 
muſt , e ð·˙ůw Fey, 302 
In a ſymptomatic coſtiveneſs, the primary diſeaſe is 
always to be firſt regarded, and this is, generally, not 
2 little relieved by a proper removal of the coſtiveneſs. 
When coſtiveneſs is attended with no other complaint, 
but people enjoy their perfect health with it, there is 
no occaſion for medicines, nature being in ſome con- 
ſtitutions habituated to it, and doing well with it. 
There are many perſons who, in general, do not go to 
ſtool oftener than once in three days; ſome once in a 
week; and there have been inſtances of people, who, 
while they enjoyed perfect health, and a good appetite, 
ve not gone above once in three or four weeks. 
When habitual coſtiveneſs is to be cured by motion, 
and drinking more fluids, theſe muſt be always uſed 
together; for otherwiſe drink alone more relaxes the 
bowels, and motion alone diſſipates the already too 
little humidity. Thus either of them alone muſt add to 
the diſeaſe, which, when given together, they cure. 
The common method of attempting to cure coſtive- 
neſs by repeated doſes of Purges, brings on a great 
many inconveniencies ; particularly they always Icave 
the bowels more bound than before, and by that means 
add to the complaint they were meant to relieve; and 
even the gentleſt purging medicines have this effect. 
Thoſe who are troubled with coſtiveneſs ought there- 


fore, if poſlible, to remedy it by diet; their drink: ſhauld 


gent wines, & c. ſhould be avoided. 

When medicine is found abſolutely neceſſary to keep 
the body open, gentle doſes of rhubarb may be taken 
twice or three times a week. This is leſs injurious to 
the ſtomach than aloes, jalap, or other draftic purges 
fo frequently recommended. Some lenitive electuaty, 
not exceeding the ſize of a nutmeg, taken twice or 
three times a- day, is often found ul ul in this com- 


be of an opening quality, and all ardent ſpirits, aſtrin- 
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= IRREGULARITIES, in the mode of living are the 
"moſt frequent cauſes of this malady. Thoſe who drink 
immoderately of tea or coffee are particularly liable to 
it; as well as thoſe who indulge in the exceſſive uſe of 
tobacco and opium. It may proceed from à foul 
ſtomach; the want of free air and exerciſe; fear, grief, 
anxiety, terror, &c. Thoſe who are much expoſed to 
cold and moiſt air, and thoſe who lead ſedentary lves, are 
often ſubject to this diſeaſe. But the moſt frequent 
cauſe is, perhaps, the conſtant. uſe of ſpirituous and 
ſtrong fermented liquors; - The: uſe of ſtrong broths, 
fat meats, or whatever palls the appetite, or is hard of 
digeſtion, alſo creates this malady. _ | 
+ The, ſymptoms are ſ{queamiſhneſs, heart-burn, coſ- 
tiveneſs,. diſtenſions of the ſtomach, eructations of im- 
periectiy digeſted matter, &c. The functions of the 
ſtomach not being duly performed, a ſufficient quantity 
of food is not taken into that organ, and what is taken 
in is not properly digeſted. Hence the blood becomes 
impoveriſhed, and the body is deprived of ſufficient 
, AAA On 
An open dry air ſhould be choſen for the patient, and 
he ſhould take exerciſe, daily on horſeback or in a car- 
rage: he ſhould. riſe early, and avoid intenſe ſtudy. 
His food. ſhould be eaſy of digeſtion, and all exceſſive 
heat and fatigue muſt be avoided. - _ 7 : 
„Ihe patient afflicted. with this complaint, has, in 
1 wrhiry recourſe to ſome healing aromatics, or bitters 
ſteeped in ſpirits, which may perhaps ſometimes afford 
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d temporary relief; but more effectual means than theſe 

muſt be employed to procure a removal of the diſeaſe; 
a the ſtomach; muſt be cleanſed of the ill-digeſted matters 
With which it is loaded, and proper regulations mult 


be adopted to prevent their future accumulation. If 
e 5 | theſe 
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e be carefully attended to, the Peruvian bark, 
itters, preparations of ſteel, &c. may be adminiſtered 
with great probability of benefit. 
Dr. Buchan ſays, Elixir of vitriol is an excellent 
medicine in moſt caſes of indigeſtion, weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, or want of appetite. Twenty or thirty 
* drops of it may be taken twice or thrice a- day in a 
9 glas of wine or water. It may likewiſe be mixed 
« with the tincture of the bark, one dram of the former 
« to an ounce of the latter, and two ſpoonfuls of it 
c taken in wine and water, as above.” | 1 
An infuſion of camomile flowers, properly admi- 
niſtered, is often ſucceſsful in this diſeaſe. "Wu Parkin- 
ſon, in his Medical Admonitions, has cautioned his 
readers reſpecting the mode of adminiſtering that in- 
fuſion, His words are theſe The infuſion of camo- 
« mile flowers is a medicine which is frequently em- 
ce ployed, with a conſiderable degree of ſucceſs in this 
« diſeaſe; but owing to a miſtake ſometimes made 
*in the mode of adminiſtering it, effects are pro- 
« duced quite oppoſite to thoſe which were hoped for: 
<« the error conſiſts in the infuſion being drank warm, 
« and in a large quantity; by which nauſea, and even 
« yomiting is produced; whereas if taken in the quan- 
« tity of a tea-cupful, and quite cold, it leſſens ſickneſs, 
« and increaſes the appetite.” Yo Je 
The chalybeate waters, drank in moderation, are 
generally found uſeful in this caſe. Salt-water has alſo 
good effects, when not too freely uſed. N 


HEART. BURN. 


WHA is commonly called the heart-burn is an 
uneaſy ſenſation about the part called the pit of the 
ſtomach; it is attended with great anxiety, difficulty of 
breathing, want of ſtrength, inquietude, reaching to 
vomit, coldneſs and trembling of the extremities. Thoſe 
whoſe ſtomachs abound with acid, or with bilious diſ- 
orders, are the moſt ſubject to this complaint. 
No. 9. | Yy -, + Canes”: 
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Cavszs. The cauſes are various, as wind, acid, 
and other acrimonious humours in the ſtoraach ; or 
from debility of the ſtomach, or a loſs of its mucus. 
It may proceed from worms; from a ſpicy and 
pungent aliment ; or from a tranſition of rheumatic or 
uty humours to the ſtomach ; or an ulcer in any part 
of it. It may be occaſioned by fat aliment, eſpecially 
if cold ſmall liquors are drank too ſoon after eating it. 
If it proceeds from bilious matter, it 1s attended with 
bitter and nauſeous eructations or belches, as well as 
by a yellow or greeniſh diſcharge by vomiting ; collec- 
tions of blood about the region of the ſtomach from a 
plethora, or from ſpaſms. 
Dr. Hunter is of opinion that this diſorder is generally 
eauſed by fumes ariſing from acrid humours, rather 
than from the humours themſelves : his reaſon as, be- 
_ eauſe if the patient puts himſelf into a poſture to pre- 
vent the fumes ariſing to the part affected, immediate 


relief is generally found. A ſpaſm in the orifices of the © 


ſtomach, by which the vapours are impeded in their 
paſſage from this viſcus, and by the heat of the part 
rarifying, produce a diſtenſion, anxiety, &c. particu- 
larly after meals. Stones in the gall ducts, or in the 
ureters, by ſympathy produce this diſeaſe in the 
ſtomach. 1 bs 

More or leſs of the ſymptoms, above enumerated, 
are the attendants of the heart-burn, which approaches 
generally with yawning and liſtleſſneſs, and at its height 
the extremities are cold. It does not quit the patient 
till heat returns into the feet, and it often totally vaniſhes 
.with a copious perſpiration. | | 

The heart-burn muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that op- 
preſſion and uneaſineſs in the ſtomach, which is only 
the effect of overcharging it with food, the cholic, and 
a ſwooning. + nets 34 

It nn diſorder ſucceeds a * with beer or 
purple ſpots, it is generally a fatal ſign; following a 
collation of pain in een limbs, 1 the — of 
the diſorder inwards, which is dangerous, If it ſuc 
ceeds foul exulcerations in the ſkin, there is much 
1214 1 LR danger. 


danger. coming on upon a ſudden „def a dyſen, 
tery, it is a bad fign; but except it is attended with 
inflammation, or the conſequence of fome thy Ante, 5 
it is rarely dangerous. 

REG1MEN. The diet ſhould be light; SO 2 
the animal kind; what is drank ſhould not be apt to 
ferment ; brandy and water, or water in which toaſted 
bread 1s ſteeped, will generally agree; or camomile tea, 
which ſooths the fpaſmodic opting of the ſtomach; 
Lime-water, the mineral alkaline waters, and diftilled 
water are proper for common drink. 

Cure. In order to the cure, ir ſhould be n 
whether or- no the diſorder is fymptomatical ; if it is 
ſymptomatical, regard muſt chiefly be had to the primary 
diſorder; if it is an original complaint, its various cauſes 
muſt be adverted to, that the remedies may be adapted 
to the particular one in the preſent caſGG. 

If the heart-burn is renin by acidity or r ſourneſ 
of the ſtomach, abſorbents are the proper medicines; 
and the fafeſt and moſt commodious abſorbent is mag- 
neſia alba, for it acts as a re as well as an ab- 
ſorbent. A large Wager. of this powder may be 
taken in a cup of tea, or a glaſs of mint-water. | But 
though a large tea-ſpoonful is the uſual doſe, a N | 
quantity may be taken if required. 


If with acidity, te digeſtion is weak, beſides the 


magh neſia at proper intervals, bitter infuſions, mixed 
with mild aromatics, will be proper. 

If the heart-burn ariſes from tat aliments, warm water 

ſhould be drank, and after it a little of any ſpirituous 
hquor. If aromatics, or high-ſeaſoned food is the cauſe, 
frequent draughts of warm water roes the (peodieſt 
and moſt effectual relief. 
When flatulence, or wind, with a weab frodnach; are 
the chief cauſes, carminatives give great relief, as 
iper-berries, aniſceds, ginger, cardamum-feeds, &c. 
g heſe may either be chewed, or infuſed in wine or 
. 

When an undue uſe of qpiriraous Jiquors gien 155 
10 this diforder, the bark and vitriolie acids, before 
| Yy2 and 
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and after meals, moderate exerciſe, - and the mineral 
alkaline waters, are the beſt means of recovery. 
In hyſteric or hypochondriac heart-burns, light in- 
+ fuſions of the bark with rhubarb, and ſmall doſes of 
fixed alkaline ſalt, the chalybeate waters, and exerciſe 
on horſeback, ſhould alſo, if poſſible, be uſed. In hy- 
pochondriac cauſes, nitre is often uſed. 5 
SGouty matter, &c. in the ſtomach, cauſing this 
complaint, is to be removed by warm cordials, taken 
in moderate quantities, until the ſtomach itſelf becomes 
warm: how much will be ſufficient to produce this 
effect, the feelings of the patient alone can determine. 
If the heart-burn proceeds from debility of the ſto- 
mach, or indigeſtion, the patient ſhould take a doſe or 
two of rhubarb ; and he may afterwards uſe infuſions 
of the Peruvian bark, or any other of the ſtomachic 
bitters, in wine or brandy. Exerciſe in the open air, 
and every thing that promotes digeſtion, will be eſſen- 
tially uſeful. 700 ee ads to 
Perſons who experience a kind of tendency to this 
complaint ſhould avoid ſtale liquors, acids, windy or fat 
aliments, and ſhould be particularly careful not to uſe 
violent exerciſe ſoon after a plentiful meal. 
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MELANCHOLY, in medicine, is a low kind of 
delirium, without a fever; uſually attended with fear, 
vineſs, and ſorrow, without an apparent occaſion. 
Or, as ſome define it, a diſeaſe which conſiſts in the 
perturbation or injury of the imagination, which pre- 
vents it from forming a regular and determinate idea of 
things, as at other times; ſo that its due operations are 
interrupted, and often ſecond ideas, having no con- 
nection with the firſt, crowd in, and are ſucceeded by 
aktions no way analogous or ſimilar to that firſt idea, 
and therefore appearing irrational. | 5 
Ihis malady has efſential differences, on account of 
the cauſes from which it is produced. In ſome people, 
1 | i 
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it ſeems. wholly: to depend upon a falſe judgment of 
things in the mind; and in this caſe. it is uſually habi- 
tual and incurable. In others, it ariſes from injuries of 
the body; and in theſe it always is obſerved to bear a 
proportion to the ingury or debility of the parts. This 
peculiar ſpecies is called hypochondriac melancholy ; and 
finally, in others, it ſeems of a mixed nature; as when 
it has taken its origin from diſtemperatures in the body, 
but is afterwards ſo increaſed by mental diſorders, that 
even after the total removal of the corporeal ones, it 
ſtill remains in all its force upon the mind. This is a 
too common and very unhappy caſe. OT 
Cass. It may proceed from an hereditary diſpo- 
ſition, melancholic temperament, depreſſing paſſions or 
affections of the mind, great and adeQing diſappoint- 
ments, ſuppreſſed evacuations, intemperance, and in- 
juries of the cranium. Sometimes it is occaſioned by 
a ſedentary life, and ſolitude; and by acute fevers, or 
other diſeaſes. It is ſometimes the effect of exceſſive 
venery; and is frequently produced by gloomy and 
fanatical notions of religion. ne 
SYMYTOMS. © In this diſeaſe, ſays Dr. Temple, 
f© the patient ſhuns ſociety, and courts ſolitude, is fear- 
„ ful and low-ſpirited, and theſe ſymptoms are fre- 
« quently obſeryed for ſome time before an actual 
* derangement is perceived. He indulges a certain 
„ train of thoughts upon one ſubject, . and generally 
fixes upon that which was the cauſe of his misfortune, 
« it it has been brought on by any ſudden and violent 
c affection of the mind, The face is generally pale, 
* the urine is ſmall in quantity and watery, the patient 
« is generally, coſtive, and the ſtomach affected with 
ce flatus {or wind;) and in ſome Vaſes, ſo. miſerable are 
the feelings that the unfortunate wretch ſeeks every 
opportunity of putting an end to them, by terminating 
“ his exiſtence.” rot agua tn 11-4 % 20h 
Io theſe. ſymptoms, the following may be added; 
the patient is fretful, fickle, capricious and inquiſitive; 
ſolicitous about trifles, and alternately niggardiy and 
prodigal: he has a diſtaſte and diſlike to every thing, 
| even 
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even before. it comes in fight, and frequently weeps for 
Imaginary cauſes, or for no cauſe at all. Many people, 
in this caſe, ſeem always to want room; they are for 
opening all the windows they can, and for running out 
into the ſtreets or fields, thinking themſelves every 
where impriſoned; others leave their houſes, and dread 
being taken up for capital offences, though never guilty 
of any: and in others theſe diſtemperatures of the mind 
are evidently joined with thoſe of the body, ſuch as 
palpitations of the heart, deep fighs, and painful 
breathing. e 

This diſeaſe is varied an infinite number of ways, 
according to the temperament and ideas of the perſon 
affected with it. It is a ſpecies of madneſs, and only 
differs from a downright mania in degree.  —_ 
If it ariſes from ſuppreſſed evacuations, or any bodily 
diſorder, there are greater hopes of a cure than when 
it proceeds from affections of the mind. In theſe caſes 
2 looſeneſs, hemorrhage, or eruption ſometimes carries 

off the complaint. When it is hereditary, a cure is 
hardly to be expected. .. i 


If the patient begins to enjoy ſound refreſhing ſleep, 
if the mind can be eaſily diverted from its accuſtomed 
train of reflections, and becomes capable of lively im- 
Preſſions, a recovery may be hoped for. 
RRGOIM EN. The diet muſt be regulated by the 
ſtrength: and other circumſtances ; but it ſhould, in 
ral, be * nouriſhing, and of eaſy digeſtion. 
ed fleſh or fiſh, and ſhell-fiſh of all kinds ſhould be 
particularly avoided. - Aliments prepared. with onions, 
garlic, 8c. are alſo improper. Wholeſome fruits will 
be found falutary. Strong liquors, tea, and coffee, are 
to be avoided. The patient may drink water, whey, 
or very {mall beer. If honey agrees with him, he may 
eat freely öf it, or his drink may be ſweetened with it. 
Infuſions of penny-royal, balm leaves, the roots of wild 
valerian, or the flowets of the lime-tree, may be drank 
freely, with or without honey, at the option of the 
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He ſhould take plenty of exerciſe in the open air, 
as confinement to a cloſe apartment would have a dire& 


tendency to increaſe the diforder. Not only riding and 
walking are recommended, but digging, planting, hoe- 


ing, &c. are likewiſe proper; for it is neceſſary the 


body and mind ſhould be exerciſed. A journey or 


voyage to a milder climate, with ſprightly cheerful 
companions, has often had very beneficial effects. 
Curt. Melancholy, when it depends upon imma- 
terial cauſes, requires phyſic for the mind rather than 
for the body; and the frequent converſation with an 


ingenious friend, of a calm and quiet diſpoſition, will 


oh farther towards a cure than a thouſand medicines. 
hen the patient is in a low ſtate, his mind ſhould be 


ſoothed and diverted with amuſements of every deno- : 


mination, as pleaſant tales, hiſtories, muſic, card-play- 
ing, or whatever elſe may baniſh unpleaſant reflections. 
When the patient is high, he ſhould be bled and 
have his body kept open by purging medieines, as 
rhubarb, manna, cream of tartar, or the ſoluble tartar. 
The ſoluble tartar is particularly ſerviceable : half an 
ounce of it, diſſolved: in water-gruel, may be taken 
every day for ſeveral weeks. More or leſs may be 


| given, according to its operation. Vomits of a ſufficient 


ngth. have alſo a good effect; but if they are not 


pretty ſtrong they will not operate. 


To increaſe the evacuation of urine and promote 


perſpiration, which tends greatly to the removal of this 
diſeaſe, the patient may take half a dram of purified 
nitre, three or four times a-day, in any manner that is 
moſt agreeable to him; and an ounce” and-an half of 
_ diſtilled vinegar may be daily mixed with his drink. 


A doſe conſiſting of ten or twelve grains of cam- 


phire, rubbed in a mortar with half a dram of nitre, 


and taken twice a-day, has alſo been uſed with ad- 


vantage. ö | | 
Muſk has ſometimes been found uſeful in this com- 


plaint; a ſcruple or twenty-five grains of it may be 


made into a bolus, with- honey or common ſyrup, and 
taken two or three times a- day. ie I 


Fa „ 
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There 
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There is a lower ſpecies of melancholy, called lows 
ſpirits, to which perſons of weak nerves are more or 
leſs ſubject. Generous diet, the cold bath, exerciſe, 
and amuſements, are the moſt likely means to remove 
this complaint. It is much increaſed by ſolitude, and 
mdulging gloomy ideas,' but may often be relieved by 
cheerful company and ſprightly amuſements. 


IE HICCUP. 


THE hiccup is a ſpaſmodic affection in the ſtomach, 
midriff, and muſcles ſubſervient to deglutition or ſwal- 
lowing. Hippocrates ſays, that the ſtomach is its ſeat ; 
and others, ſince him, aſſert the ſtomach to be the 

incipal ſeat. The diſorder is primary or ſymptomatic. 

he immediate cauſe is generally allowed to be an 
irritation of the ſtomach. When attending acute diſ- 
orders, 1t is called the acute ; and when a companion 
of chronical diforders, it is called the chronical hiccup. 
The occaſional cauſes are errors in diet, as exceſs in 
eating or drinking ; a wound or other injury done to 
the ſtomach ; an inflammation there; acrid poiſon; ſour 
juices; flatulence, or wind in the ſtomach ; inflamma- 
tions or ſcirrhous tumours. of the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
bladder, midriff, or the reſt of the viſcera. A hiccup 
is often the forerunner of death in gangrenes, and acute 
and malignant fevers. | 


"if 


When the hiccup happens in weak ſtomachs from a 
full meal, windy food, or food hard of digeſtion, relief 
is generally obtained by a glaſs of generous wine, or a 
dram of ſome ſpirituous liquor. 1 | 

If acid crudities in the ſtomach are the cauſe, ab- 
ſorbents and the bark ſhould be given, with warm 
bitters. | pee” | 

If it proceeds from an inflammation, &c. of the ſto- 
mach, there is great danger. In this caſe let the cool- 
ing regimen be ſtrictly obſerved : the patient ſhould be 
bled, and frequently take a few drops of the ſweet 
- ſpirit of nitre in a cup of wine whey. Let his __ 


* 
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be alſo fomented with cloths dipped in warm water : 
or apply bladders to it, filled, Wien Warm milk and 
Water 

Wikn irritating poiſons are the cauſe, befides emetics, 
plenty: of, warm. milk, A frequent doſes of ſweet gil 
will be uſeful. * 


If indigeſted ment in che cauſe, a ubde bees 


ſharp vinegar will often relieve. 
Emetics, And ſternuatories, viz. medicines to pro- 
cure ſneezing, -often effect a cure. 


If the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene, or mortifi- 


, cation, the Peruvian bark, with other arffiepticac; are the 
"beſt medicines that can be adminiſtered. 

If it is occaſioned by a foul ſtomach, a gentle vomit 
and purge will be of ſervice. 

hen this diſorder is obſtinate, 1 muſt bs bad 

to the moſt powerful aromatic and antiſpaſmodic me- 
dicines; muſk ſhould be given in doſes from ten to 
© twenty grains, made up into the form of a bolus, and 
repeated occaſionally. External applications, are 185 
times proper, as the ſtomach plaſter, or a e 
the Venice treacle. 
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THE. INCUBUS, OR NIGHT. MARE. +. 


THE incubus. or night-mare. i is a diſcaſe in which 
the ſenſes are not quite loſt, but they are drowned and 


aſtoniſhed, as is alſo the underſtanding and i imagination; 
ſo that the patient ſeems to think ſome huge weigh! 
thrown on bim, and ready to ſtrangle him; oe 
imagines, in time of ſleep, that he feels an unco «i Y 

opprethon or weight about his breaſt or ſtomach, which 


he cannot Þoflibly throw off. He frequently attempts | 


to ſpeak, but in vain, though he ſometimes cries out 
and groans. Sometimes he ſuppoſes himſelf purſued 
by thieves, enemies, or wild beaſts, from whom he 
apprebends. great danger, and attempts to run away, 

but perceives he cannot. He often ſuppoſes himſelf in 
Us WE of, drowning, in a river, or = falling over a 
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precipice ; in which caſes the dread of being drowned 
or daſhed to pieces ſometimes awakes him. 
_ The incubus is a diſeaſe conſiſting in the ſpaſmodic 
contraction of the muſcles of the breaſt, ſo very violent 
that he can hardly utter any articulate ſound, or breathe. 
_The word is derived from the Latin incubare, to lic 
. down on any thing, and preſs it. a7 
Children are very liable to this diſtemper; ſo are fat 
people, and men of much ſtudy and application of 
mind; becauſe the ſtomach, in all theſe caſes, finds 
ſome difficulty in digeſtion. of | 
The incubus ſeems to be nearly allied to the epilepſy 
and apoplexy; for, if it continues long, it degenerates 
into one or other of thoſe diſeaſes. Others reckon it a 
kid of aſthma, and call it aſthma no&urnum ; and ſay 
it proceeds from the fame cauſes, and is helped by the 
fame means as the common aſthma. | 
Ihe whole complaint goes off as ſoon as any one 
limb is moved, but there is often an univerſal laſſitude 
of the whole body left behind it, which continues for 
ſome ſpace of time. This diſeaſe generally attacks 
people in the night-time, in a ſort of middle ſtate be- 
tween ſleep and waking. 0 | 
Thoſe of plethoric habits are moſt ſubject to fall into 
this diſeaſe, and among them thoſe in particular whoſe 
blood is very thick. 8 who are ſubject to hypo- 
| chondriac complaints, and to diſorders of the ſpleen, 
2 are alſo much affected with it; and it is uſually brought 
| on by cating large ſuppers, going to bed ſoon after, 
and then ſleeping upon the back. Wind is alſo a 
vent cauſe of this diſeaſe, it therefore certainly fol- 
lows that all thoſe who are afflicted with it ſhould avoid 
all flatulent food. 5 
Ihe cauſes are a ſtagnation of the blood in plethoric 
habits, where it is thick about the vena portæ, which 
nature is endeavouring to throw off by means of thoſe 
ſpaſmodic motions which conſtitute this diſeaſe; and 
very often crudities in the primæ viæ become additional 
cCauſes, and exaſperate the complaint. Some have ſup- 
poſed that this diſorder proceeds from a ſtagnation 800 
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the blood in the brain, lungs, &c. but it is rather a 
nervous affection, ariſing chiefly from indigeſtion; hence 
ſedentary perſons, and thoſe of weak nerves, are fre- 
quently afflicted with it. _ „„ 
This is, by ſome, eſteemed a trifling complaint, and, 
at the utmoſt, if it does not go off of itſelf, to be cured 
by bleeding. Phyſicians, in general, confider it a diſ- 
eaſe of no danger; but it is much to be ſuſpected, that 
many of thoſe people who are found dead in their beds, 
have periſhed by it. EO EI 
Young perſons, full.of blood, who are troubled with 
the night-mare, ſhould uſe a ſpare diet, and frequently 
take a Pugs: | | 2 | 82 
As perſons under the influence of the gight- mare 
often moan, ſo as to be heard by others in or near the 
ſame apartment; it would be inhuman in thoſe whoſe 
ears were ſaluted by ſuch moans, not to wake ſuch 
_ perſons immediately, eſpecially, as already obſerved, 
that the uneaſineſs generally goes off as ſoon as the 
patient is awake. | | ET: 
Dr. Whytt recommends a glaſs of brandy, at bed- 
time, as a preventive : this, however, would gradually - 
| loſe its effect, and is by no means adviſeable. The 
patient ſhould rather depend on the uſe of food eaſy 
of digeſtion, cheerfulneſs, exerciſe, and a light early 
ſupper. „ 85 5 


FLATULENCIES, oz WIND. 


FLATULENCY, in a general ſenſe, is uſed, by 
medical writers to expreſs a diſtempered ſtate of the . 

in which there is an uncommon and unnatura e- 
ration of elaſtic matter, of the nature of air, r from 
the humidity of the abdomen, and attended with ſeveral 


very diſagreeable ſymptoms. Some authors mention 


flatuſes of the uretus and the bladder; but theſe are 


2 1 they may ſometimes happen. What 
is uſually underſtood by the word flatulency, is wind or 
flatulency in the ſtomach or bowels, f 5 


Thete are flatulencies of a torpid and of an impetuous 

kind. The torpid flatulencies of the bowels give the 
Patient vety little uneaſineſs; people of phlegmatic habits 
are much ſubject to them, and generally very little regard 
them: but the impetuous kind very often occaſion the 
utmoſt diſordexs; on the ſlighteſt accidental occaſions 
irritating them; people of a ſanguine and melancholic 
Habit are moſt ſubject to them. | | 


The moſt obvious effects of flatulency are the rumb- 
lings that are felt in the bowels, with noiſes attending 
them; and, inſtead of theſe rumblings, there are ſome- 
times plainly perceived fixed diſtentions of them in 
particular. parts, with tenſion and ſtraitneſs of the ab- 
domen. From the continuance of theſe ſymptoms, 
ariſe pains which ſometimes change place, and ſome- 
fimes remain fixed, and ſeem to el the inteſtines in 
ſuch! a manner as to endanger burſting: and when 
commotions of the blood are the cauſe of theſe, there 
are uſually pains felt attending them on the left fide, 
and about the region of the heart, and the patient 
complains of the uſual ſymptoms of hypochondriacal 
—_— Co} | 3 
An obſtinate coſtiveneſs alſo frequently accompanies 
this diſeaſe, which always renders it more violent; and 
2 ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, attended with anxieties and 
difficulties of breathing, are uſually the attendant ſymp- 
toms: on it, when violent. The more the flatulency 
has been owing to crudities, the more will the patient 
be affected with vertigo, and other diforders of the 
—_—... .. ED = 
The material cauſes of flatulencies, or wind, are 
thegſubſtances ſwallowed in food which are of a 
mugs or adheſive conſiſtence, and by their obſtinately 
_ adhering to the bowels are capable of giving great 

AR Of this kind are the herbs uſed in Jood, which 
are of a thick tough juice; or the leguminous or pulſe 


tribe, as peas, beans, cabbages, coleworts, and the 
Hg But ſtrong and health people, who never ovet- 
load their ſtomachs, or drin : liquors wa fermenting 
fate, are ſeldom troubled with wind, 


- 
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Dried ea fh, and all animal fats; as that of ſheep 
and calves, promote this diſeaſe, eſpecially if the perfon 
drink immediately after eating heartily of them. The 


Sununer fruits are alſo chargeable with theſe effects, 
and above all things honey. 


Flatulencies, or wind, oi prov an extremely 


troubleſome complaint, and people of an idle ſedentary 
life, eſpecially women, owe a great many uneaſy hours 


to them; and when they grow into a habit} they are 


. — attended with colic pains, anxieties and fuffo- 
catory emotions. It is always to be obſerved that the 
forcible ſuppreſſion of wind brings on much worſe 
complaints, eſpecially m plethorie anch ſanguine habits: 
The free diſcharge of flatuleneies, on the other hand, is 
attended with its ill conſequences, my it naturally 
deg nerates into a habit. 

URE. Ihe firſt conſideration is, whether the fs 
tuſes have their origin in the bowels, or whether they 
affect them only by conſent, as is frequently the caſe in 
diſeaſes of the neighbouring parts, in hypochondriac 


and hyſteric patients, and in perfons afflicted with hæ- 


morrhoidal complaints, and in cafes where women have 
been ill managed in lyings- in, or in miſcarriages: in 
all theſe caſes, the original cauſe is to be confidered, 
and treated with its proper remedies. ' _ 


But in caſes of direct and ſimple Aatulencies, the 


following method will be uſually found effectual. The 
bowels muſt be carefully kept gently open; for in caſes 
of coſtiveneſs, flatulencies will always be increaſed. 
To this purpoſe the common clyſters muſt be given at 
repeated times, and to theſe, by way of increaling the 
ſtimulus, ſome of the leſſer centaury is to be ed, 
and forms common ſalt. Aſter theſe, the laxativè me- 
dicines of the gentler kind are to be given, and, in he 


intermediate days, the digeſtive ſalts, to attenuate or 


dilute the viſcous matter in the bowels: to theſe, nitre, 


and a little cinnamon, may be added; and theſe always 
have a much better elfebt than all the hot carminatives 


ſuall wen. 
7 Sr . Aſter 
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extracts, with 


mint. . | | 
For ſtrengthening the ſtomach and bowels, and 
leſſening the — 

the Peruvian bark, bitters, chalybeates, and exerciſe, 
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Aſter theſe, thoſe things are to be given which reſtore 
the tone of the part; ſuch are the bitter and aromatic 
git of ſalt of tartar, ſpirit of nitre 

dulcified, and the volatile urinous ſalts aromatifed. 
Externally ſtomach plaſters may be applied to the 


| = of the ſtomach, as may.alſo the ſtomachic. balſams, 


ch as the oils of nutmeg, carui, fennel, and the like. 
Beyond all things, the too common method of giving 
a yomit in theſe caſes is to be avoided ; for the diſcharge 
of the flatulencies upwards is inverted by this. means, 
and then uſually follow exquiſite pains and tenſions of- 
the parts, difficulty of breathing, vertigo in the head, 
with noiſes m the ears; and many other complaints, 
which are continually increaſing, till they are a little 
eaſed for the preſent by an eructation. The happy way 
of getting rid of theſe flatuſes, is by driving the cauſe 
of them downwards, and reſtoring the loſt tone of 
the parts. Continued exerciſe is alſo of the utmoſt _ 


Dr. Whytt recommends zther and laudanum as 
the moſt effectual medicines for expelling wind. He 


generally gave the laudanum in a mixture with pepper- 


mint-water and tincture of caſtor, or ſweet ſpirits of 
nitre. Inſtead of this, he ſometimes gave opium in 
pills with aſafætida. The doſe of æther is a tea-ſpoonful 
mixed with two table-ſpoonfuls of water. 

In caſes where it may be improper to give warm 
medicmes inwardly, the doctor recommends external 
applications; as equal parts of the anti-hyſteric and 
ſtomach plaſter, ſpread on a piece of ſoft leather, of a 
proper ſize to cover the renter part of the belly ; and 
a he- ſpoonful of the following ingredients mixed to- 


4 gether, and well rubbed on the parts. at bed-time : 


daz. Bates's anodyne balſam, an ounce ; the expreſſed 
oil of mace, half an ounce; and two drams of oil of 


ion of flatulence, he recommends 


Ta 


Io remove the coſtiveneſs which often attends windy 
complaints, four or five of the following pills may be 
taken every night at bed- time: Take of aſafætida, two 
drams ; ſuccotrine aloes, ſalt of iron, and powdered 
ginger, of each one dram; and a ſufficient quantity of 
the elixir proprietatis to form them into pills. OTE, 


But when the body is too open, twelve, or fifteen - 


grains of rhubarb, with two ſcruples of the japonic 
confection, may be taken every other evening with 
advantage. LOSE dog Eo, het 

Tea, and all flatulent aliments are to be avoided ; 
water, with a ſmall quantity of rum or brandy, is not 
only preferable. to malt liquor, but, in many caſes, to 


PART XIV. 
' DISORDERS OF THE SIGHT, TOUCH, HEARING, - | 


' TASTE, AND SMELLING. - 
DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. + 


II is our intention, in treating of the ſenſes, to con- 
fine ourſelves to the external ones, as touch, fate, 
Smelling, hearing, and ſeeing, or viſion. The word 

ſenſe, when applied to theſe five, ſeems to imply not 
only the ſenſation excited in the mind by certain im- 
preſſions made on the body, but likewiſe the organ 
_ deſtined to receive and tranſmit theſe ſenſations to te 
ſenſorium, or ſeat of ſenſe. Each of theſe organs being 
of a particular ſtructure, is ſuſceptible only 1 particular 
impreſſions, which will be pointed out as we proceed. 


+ OF; THE EYES. - 


IHE eyes, which conſtitute the organs of viſion, 
are ſituated in two bony cavities, named orbits, where 
they are ſurrounded by ſeveral parts, which ſerve to 

, protect 
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protect them from external injury, or to aſſiſt in their 


motion. The upper border of the orbit is covered 
by the eyelbrows, which by means of their two 


muſoles are capable of being brought towards each 
other, or of being — upwards. They have been 
conſidered as ſerving tect the eyes, but they are 

bably — at more — ornament than utility. It 


is obſervable that the en are peculiar to the 


1 3 ſpecies. | 

He who has too prominent an eye, finds his viſion 
-mproved-by means of a concave glaſs; and, upon the 
fame principles, a convex glaſs will be found uſeful to 
a perſon whoſe eye is naturally too flat. 

The eyes are injured by keeping the head too long 
in a hanging or inclining poſture ; by violent head-achs, 
exceſſive venery, the long uſe of bitters ; the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, &c. Long ſtudying, by candle-light ; long 
faſting ; all kinds of exceſs, *&c. 

Among the multiplicity of diſeaſes to which the eye 
is ſubject, the gutta /erena demands our attention. It 
is a diminution or total loſs of fight, in which the pupil 
is dilated and immoveable. When occaſioned by a 
decay or waſting of the optic nerve, it will not admit of 

cure; but when it proceeds from .a compreſſion of 
the nerves by redundant humours, relief may be ob- 


tained. Io effect this purpoſe, the body Gould be 
kept open with the laxative mercurial pills; and if the 


patient be young and of a ſanguine habit, bleeding will 


be neceſſary. Cupping ing, with {ankcations on the back 
part of _ head, will be found uſeful. And where 


- there is evidence of the exiſtence. of apy, particular 


,acrimony in the ſyſtem, that ſhould be corrected: and 


until his is accompliſhed, a purulent diſcharge ſhould 


be obtained from behind the ears, the pole of the neck, 
or from ſome part, as near as can be conveniently had 
to the head, by iſſues or bliſters; z and theſe ſhould be 
kept open for a long time. 
Viſion may be impaired i in many other ways. Things 


5 Will differ in form and colour from what they really 
ate, or will be * imperieatly ſeen, by perſons. whole eyes 


have 
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have no viſible defect. Theſe caſes, as depending in 
general upon diminiſhed energy of the optic nerves; 
will be moſt probably relieved by electricity and ſtimu- 
lants. N i ee 
The cataract, as only admitting of a cure by chirur- 
gical operation, need not be further noticed here. 
“ Redneſs of the eye,” ſays Parkinſon, © or as it is 
commonly termed, a blood-ſpot eye, ſhows: that in- 
« flammation in the eye has taken place. The litfle 
“importance which is in general annexed to the term 
ce blood:/pot eye, has lulled many into a falſe ſecurity, 
„until they have been entirely depriyed of fight.” 
<« Preſcriptions for eye-waters, continues he, © are ſo 
“ numerous, that you may expect one from me but 1 
* know not one which I can recommend to you to uſe 
c upon all occafions. - For ſuch is the variety of caſes 
jn this claſs, that ſometimes applications as cooling as 
* ice, at other times as hot as the eye can bear, are 
© required; nay, ſometimes water itſelf will be too 
« irritating, whilſt at other times applications as pungent. _ 
« as brandy will procure ſpeedy relief. The moſt ſafe. 
« waſh is, perhaps, roſe or elder-flower water, without 
« any addition. Conſerve of roſes, ſo often applied to 
« the eyes on theſe occaſions, is much more likely to 
“ mjure the eyes, than to relieye them.“ Villgger's. 
Friend, 35. „ EN 2d 
Dr. Buchan, however, recommends that if this dii- 
order ſhould prove obſtinate, * the patient may be bled, 
« and have his eyes fomented with a decoQtion. of com- 
<* phry roots, and elder flowers. A ſoft poultice may be 
* applied to the eyes; and the body ſhould: be kept 
« open by genue purgatives.“ Ade e e 
In all diſeaſes of the eyes, eſpecially thoſe attended 
with inflammation, the cool regimen ſhould be ob- 
ſerved. The patient muſt avoid ſpirituous liquors; 
ſmoky rooms, and all acrid fumes and vapours are very 
mjurious, and perhaps few more ſo than the ſmoke of 
tobacco. Caution muſt be uſed, not only in viewing. 
highly illuminated and vivid objects, and glaring colours, 
as little as poſlible ; but even long poring on duller 
No. 10. ; by objects 
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| \ bd conſiderable miſchiefs. Med. Adm. 105. 


objefts ſhould be. avoided: Diſcharges, to which-the 


- conſtitution, has been accuſtomed, ſhould! not be un- 


adviſedly ſuppreſſed. | The aliment ſhould be light, 
and eaſy of Cigeſtion, ang the drink whey, ee or 


fmall-beer. - 
Iflues and ſetons are effeiitially uſeful for renting 


- diſorders in the eyes; and thoſe who have tender eyes 
_ ſhould have one or more of theſe in ſome convenient 


part or parts of the body. To bleed or purge every 
ſpring and fall, and always to keep the body gently 
open, will prove highly ſalutary. Thoſe who object to 
a ſeton or an iſſue, may wear a ſmall Burgundy-pitch 
laſter between. their ſhoulders, and receive benefit 
n A | 
Nr. Ware, in his ingenious treatife-on the diſeaſes of 
the eye, recommends the dropping of the Thebaic tinc- 


ture into an inflamed eye. In the hands of this gentle- 
man, and of many other ſurgeons, this has proved a 
very powerful remedy : but when uſed by thoſe who 


are not able to make the neceſſary diſcrimination, be- 


tween ſuch eaſes i in which it may be uſed with benefit, 


and others in which it may prove injurious, very ill 
conſequences _y be pro 23 | 

As the eye is ſubject to ſo many diſeaſes, and moſt of 
thoſe diſeaſes are ſo extremely difficult to cure, we 
ſhall conclude this article with the following obſerva- 
tions. Applications of this kind muſt be uſed with the 
greateſt circumſpettion ; ſince, ſhould they fail of their 


_ wiſhed-for effect, they cannot but be likely to increaſe 


the complaint. There are few families who do not 
Poſſeſs fome lotion for the eyes, which they recommend, 

as adapted for almoſt every diſeaſe to which the eyes 
are ſubject: but certainly, when the various cauſes of 


tis diſeaſe, and the vaſt number of its ſpecies and 
© yarieties, are conſidered, as well as the many affections 


of. the ſyſtem with which it may be intimately con- 
nected; every one muſt be ſatisfied that there is no 
one remedy whatever, which can be bad recourſe to 
indiſcriminately, in all theſe cafes, without frequently 
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THIS: ſenſe may be defined to be the faculty bf 
diſtinguiſhing certain properties of bodies by the feel. 
But the organ of touch; Hke all the other ſenſes, is not 
equally delicate in every part of the body, or in every ſub- 
ject; being in ſome more exquiſite than it is in others. 

Many parts which were formerly ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
the moſt exquiſite ſenſe, are now known to have but 
little or no 8 at leaſt in a ſound ſtate; for in an 
inflamed ſtate, even the bones, the moſt inſenſible parts 
of any, become ſuſceptible of the moſt painful ſenfation. 
This curious diſcovery is due to the late Baron Haller. 
His experiments prove, that the bones, cartilages, liga- 
ments, tendoks, and membranes, may, in 'a health 
ſtate, be conſidered as inſenſible. As ſenfibifity depend 
on the brain and nerves; of courfe different parts will 
poſſeſs a greater or leſs degree of feeling, in proportion 
as they are ſupplied with a greater or ſmaller number 
of nerves. Upon this principle -it is, that the ſkin, 
muſcles, ſtomach, inteſtines, urinary bladder, ureters, 
uterus, &c. are extremely ſenſible, while the lungs- and 

lands have only an obſcure degree of feeling. 

The ſenſibility depends on a part's being connected 
with the brain, by the nerves; for if the nerves "going 
to any part be cut through, the ſenſibility is loſt. If 
the nerves going to any part are moderately compreſt, 
the ſenſibility is diminiſhed. If the nerves are compreſt 
ſtrongly, the ſenſibility 1s loſt. BE. "53 any 

“ Prefſure on the brain,” ſays. Dr. Fordyce, may 
« diminiſh the ſenſibility of the whole body.” And he 
alſo fays that, the bones and cartilages do not appeat 
« to be ſenfible in a /ound ſtate, whatever application 
“may be made to them, but in a morbid one they 
e may become ſenſible.” We ſhall ſelect another ar- 
ticle from the Doctor's Elements, which ſeems pertinent 
to our purpoſe Thoſe parts of the body, which are 
capable of a variety of ſenſations, are generally called 
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1 the organs of the ſenſes: Theſe are, the ſkin, the 


< mouth, the noſtrils, the eyes, the ears; the ſtomach is 
capable of ſeveral ſenſations beſides pain, but not 
*of ſo great a variety as the organs of the ſenſes.” 
Fordyce's Elements, 100. . 1 
Whatever diſorders the functions of the brain and 
nerves, muſt injure the ſenſe of touching. It may be 
injured by any thing that obſtruQts the nervous influence, 
or prevents its regular conveyance to the organs of 
touching: Or it may be injured by too great a degree 
of ſenſibility, when the nerve is not ſufficiently covered 
by the cuticle or ſcarf-ſKkin. | f 
In cafes of inſenſibility or defect of touching, or 
feeling, ariſing from an obſtruction of the cutaneous 
nerves, the patient muſt be purged, and afterwards 
have recourſe to ſuch medicines as will excite the action 
of the nerves, or ſtimulate the ſyſtem. Spirit of hartſ- 
Horn, ſal volatile oleoſum, horſe-radiſh, &c. may be 
taken inwardly. At the ſame time the defective parts 
may be frequently rubbed with ſtinging nettles, or ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac. Bliſtering plaſters and ſinapiſms will 
alſo be ſerviceable. Warm bathing, eſpecially in na- 
tural hot baths, will be beneficial. 


[ 
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OF THE EAR, on HEARING. 


THE ſenſe of hearing, in producing which a great 
variety of parts aſſiſt, is occaſioned by a certain modu- 
lation of the air, collected by the funnel-like ſhape of 
the external ear. That ſound is propagated by means 
of the air, is very eaſily proved by ringing a bell under 
the receiver of an air-pump ; the ſound it affords being 
found to diminiſh gradually as the air becomes ex- 
hauſted, till at length it is not heard at all. Sound 
moves through the air with infinite velocity; but the 
degree of its motion ſeems to depend on the ſtate of the 
air, as it conſtantly moves faſter in a denſe and dry, 
than it does in a moiſt and rarefied air. 3 
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The functions of the ear may receive injury from 
wounds, ulcers, - or any thing which impairs its fabric ; . 
or from external ſubſtances falling into the ear or ſtick- 
ing to its cavities; the quality of the wax may be 
faulty, and be a cauſe of the ear-ach ; a violent cold in 
the head, or exceſſive noiſe, may alſo occaſion it. Too 
much moiſture, or too much dryneſs of the ears may 
produce this complaint; but the moſt frequent cauſes 
are heat and cold ; and ſometimes it proceeds from an 
acrid ſerum ſecreted in the glands of the ear. 

The ear-ach often proceeds from a ſudden ſuppreſſion 
of perſpiration, or from the head being expoſed to cold 
when covered with ſweat. It ma ito be occaſioned 
by worms, or other inſects getting into the ear. 
When the wax, or were. ory are ſaline, or ſalt, 
they excite a pricking pain; when the ſalts in theſe 
humours are corrofive, they excite a gnawing pain; 
when the wax ferments whilſt it is yet in the glands, 
it cauſes a tight or tenſive pain; when the glands are 
very turgid, or ſwelled, there is a ſenſe of weight; and 
when there is a tumor, a pulſation is perceived, eſpe- 
cially if it tends to ſuppurate. I SIG nh WEIR 

It the pain is violent it ſeldom fails to bring on a 
fever, which is early attended with great reſtleſſneſs ; 
and æ delirium, fainting, and often convulſions are the 
conſequence; for the membrane which lines the ear is 
2 ſenſible, and fully ſtored with nerves; be- 
ſides, membranes which adhere to bones have a more 
than ordinary ſenſibility. 

A degree of deafneſs is incident to moſt people at an 
advanced age; and deafneſs is frequently owing to an 
original defect in the ſtructure of the ear itſelf. If a 
total deafneſs is occaſioned by the laſt mentioned defect, 
dumbneſs as well as deafneſs muſt be the conſequence 
in thoſe who are actually born ſo, except in ſome few 

inſtances wherein Mr. Braidwood has taught many ſuch 

erſons to read, write, and ſpeak. | 

A little digreſſion will doubtleſs be excuſed on this 
intereſting topic. Dumbneſs is the privation of the 
faculty of ſpeech. The moſt general, or rather the wo 
cauſe 
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cauſe of dumbneſs, is the want of the ſenſe of hearing. 
The uſe of language is originally acquired by imitating 
articulate ſounds. From this ſource of intelligence, 
deal people are entirely excluded: they cannot acquire 
articulate ſounds by the ear: unleſs, therefore, articu- 
lation be communicated to them by ſome other medium, 
theſe unhappy people muſt for ever be deprived of the 
uſe of language; and as language is the principal ſource 
of knowledge, whoever has the misfortune to be de- 
pnved of the ſenſe of hearing, muſt remain in a ſtate 
- hitle ſuperior to that of the brute creation. 
Deafneſs has in all ages been confidered as ſuch a 
total obſtruction to ſpeech, or written language, that 
an attempt to teach the deaf to ſpeak, or read, has 
been uniformly regarded as impracticable, till Dr. Wallis, 
and ſome others, have of late ſhewn, that although deaf 
people cannot learn to ſpeak or read by the direction 
of the ear, there are other ſources of imitation by which 
the fame effect may be produced. The organs of 
hearing and of ſpeech have little or no connection. 
Perſons deprived of the former, generally poſſeſs the 
latter in ſuch perfection, that nothing further is neceſſary, 
in order to make them articulate, than to teach- them 
how to uſe theſe organs. This indeed is no eafy taſk ; 
but experience ſhews that it is practicable. 
Mr. Thomas Braidwood, of Edinburgh, is perhaps 
the firſt who ever brought this ſurpriſing art to any 
degree of perfection. He began with a ſingle pupil in 
1764; and for ſome years paſt he has taught many 
people, born deaf, to ſpeak diſtinctly, to read, to write, 
to underſtand figures, the principles of religion, mora- 
lity, &c. This, at firſt fight, may appear to be incre- 
dible, but the fact is certain: Mr. Braidwood had, a 
ſhort time ago, a conſiderable number of deaf pupils, 
ſome of them above twenty years of age, all making a 
rapid and amazing progreſs in thoſe uſeful branches of 
education. ; eel b 
Mr. Braid wood's principal difficulty, after he had 
diſcovered this art, was to make people believe in the 
|  Pratticability of it. He advertiſed in the public * 


he exhibited his N to many e and gentle. | 
men; ſtill he'found the generality of mankind: — | 
to believe him. A remarkable inſtance of this inere- 
dulity occurred ſome years ago. A gentleman in 
England ſent a deaf git of his to Mr. Braidwood's 
care: a year or two afterwards, Mr. Braidwood wrote 
to the facher that his daughter could ſpeak, read, and 
write diſtinctly. The father returned an anfwer, 

ging Mr. Braid wood's pardon, but that he eould not 
believe. it. However he deſired a friend of his, who 
happened to be going to Edinburgh, to call on Mr. 
Brazdwood, and enquire into the truth of the mtelli- 
gence he had received; he did ſo; converſed with Mr. 
Braidwood; ſaw: the young lady, heard her read, ſpeak, 
and anſwer any queſtions put to her. 

On his return, he informed the father of the ſurprifing 
progreſs his child had made; but ſtill the father thoughr 
the whole an impoſition: the girl herſelf wrote to her 
father, but he looked upon the letter as a forgery. 
About this time the father died; and the mother ſent 
an uncle and eduſin of the deaf lady s from Shrewyſbury, 
in order to be ſatisfied of the truth. When they arrived, 
Mr. Braid wood told the girl her uncle and coufin were 
in the parlour; and deſired her to go and aſk them 
how they did. The friends were aſtoniſhed, and could 
hardly credit what they had heard and ſeen. : 

To thoſe who have converſed with Mrs Braidwood! > 
concerning the nature and method of teaching this | 
wonderful art, he has exprefſed himſelf deſirous of 
communicating and tranſmitting his diſcovery to-poſte- 
rity; but he fays, and, from the nature of the thing, 
it appears to be true, that he cannot communicate it 
ſo fully in writing, as to enable any perſon to teach it. 
The firſt thing in the method is, to teach the pupil 
to pronounee the ſimple ſounds of the vowels and con- 
ſonants. Thoſe who have ſeen him perform this ope- 
ration, are unable to give a clear idea of it. He pro- 
nounces the ſound of a ſlowly, pointing out the figure 
of the letter at the ſame time; makes his pupil obſerve 
the: motion of his mouth and throat ; he then puts his 
| finger 
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finger into the pupil's mouth, depreſſes or elevates the 
tongue, and makes him keep the parts in that poſition : 
then he lays hold of the outſide of the windpipe, and 
gives it ſome kind of ſqueeze, which it is impoſſible to 
ſcribe. - All the while he is pronouncing a, the pupil 
is anxiouſly imitating him, but at firſt ſeems not to 
_, underſtand what he would have him to do. In this 
manner he proceeds, till the pupil has learned to pro- 
*nounce the ſounds of the letters. He goes on in the 
fame manner to join a vowel and a conſonant, till at 
N the pupil is enabled both to ſpeak and read. 
That Mr. Braid wood is capable of teaching his pupils 
not only the mere pronunciation, but alſo to underſtand 
the meaning of what they read, may be aſcertained by 
a converſation with any of his pupils. Of this Mr. 
Pennant gives a remarkable inſtance, in a young lady 
of about thirteen years of age, who had been ſome 
time under the care of Mr. Braidwood.—< She readily 
< apprehended,” ſays he, all I faid, and returned me 
« anſwers with the utmoſt facility. She read; ſhe 
« wrote well. Her reading was not by rote. She 
* could clothe the ſame thoughts in a new ſet of words, 
e and never vary from the original ſenſe.” | 
It is uſeleſs to ſay more concerning the mode of 
operation. Mr. Braidwood undertakes every deaf per- 
fon, who is not, at the ſame time, fookſh or idiotical. 
The greateſt misfortune is, that this art is confined to 
a ſingle man, and his pupils muſt live in the houſe 
with him for. ſome years. The expence neceſſarily at- 
tending. education of this kind, excludes all but people 
2 opulent circumſtances from deriving any advantage 
m it. | | 
Hlaying finiſhed this kind of digreſſion, though not 
wholly inapplicable to the ſubject under confideration, 
we ſhall return to the inveſtigation of the cauſes, and 
cure of the diſeaſes of the ear. 9 
When deafneſs is the conſequence of wounds or 
ulcers of the ears, or of old age, relief is not eaſily 
obtained. When it proceeds from cold of the head, 
the patient ſhould be particularly careful to keep wy f 
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| Kia wartn, peil i in the night. He ſhould alſo _ 
take ſome | no purges, keep his feet warm, and 


bathe them frequently in warm water at bed- time. 

In the beginning of the ear-ach, whilſt the pain is 
not very eonſiderable, a little warm olive oil ed 
into the ear will often relieve. When arrid deflubtions 
are the cauſe, inject a warm infuſion of poppy heads in 
water! When living inſects have -crept into the ear, 
blow the ſmoak of tobacco in it, and then pour! in 
warm oil. 

Parkinſon ſays, * A flannel bag filled with oamtorite | 
© flowers, wrung out of boiling water, then ſprinkled 
* with ſpirits and applied very warm over the ear, and 
< repeated for an hour together, renewing it as ſoon as 
© cool, will frequently W very confiderable be- | 
5 « nefit i in the ear-ach.“ 

Deafneſs, brought on by a fever, genen goes off 
on the recovery of the patient. When otcalioned by 
dry wax ſticking in the ears, dropping oil into them wil 
be found uſeful, and they may afterwards: be Herr e 
with warm milk and water. 

In caſe of deafneſs proceeding font Aeyneßd of the 
—_ half an ounce of the oil of ſweet almonds; with 

an equal quantity of liquid opodeldock may be mixed 
together, and a few drops of the mixture put into the 
ears at bed-time. A little cotton or 'wool may be 
afterwards applied to ſtop them. Ears abounding with 
too much moiſture, may be drained by an iſſue or 
ſeton near the part affected. Where the deafneſs is of 
long nme bliſtering behind the ears 15 aſſiſt 
the eure“! 

Great caution ſhould be uſed, however, in applying 
remedies to the eyes and ears, as they are very tender 
organs, and much miſchief, inſtead of benefit, may 
ſometimes enſue. In all caſes of deafneſs, from what- 
ever cauſe,” the patient ſhould "oy be neun, 
careful to keep his dende warm. 
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OF THE TASTE. 


IHE ſenſe of taſte is ſeated chiefly in the tongue; 

the ſituation and _ of which are ſufficiently known. 
On the upper ſurface of this organ, we may obſerve 
"a great number of papillæ or emulgent veſſels reſem- 
bling nipples, which, on account of their difference in 
ſize and ſhape, are commonly divided into three claſſes. 
The largeſt are fituated towards the baſis of the tongue. 
Their number commonly varies from ſeven to nine. 
- Thoſe of the ſecond claſs are ſomewhat ſmaller, and 
of a cylindrical ſhape. They are moſt numerous about 
the middle of the tongue. Thoſe of the third claſs are 
very minute, and of a conical fhape. They are very 
numerous 'on the top and edges of the tongue, and 

have been ſuppoſed ro be formed by the extremity of 
its nerves. - | 

The veins of the tongue empty themſelves into the 
external jugulars. The variety of taſtes ſeems to be 
occaſioned by the different impreſſions made on the 
papillæ by the food. The different ſtate of the papillz 
with reſpect to their moiſture, their figure, or their co- 
- vering, ſeems to produce a conſiderable difference in 
the taſte, not only in different people, but in the ſam 
ſubject, in ſickneſs and in health. „„ 
I The great uſe of the taſte ſeems to be to enable us 
to diſtinguiſh wholeſome and ſalutary food from that 
which is unhealthy; and, we obſerve that many qua- 
drupeds, by baving their papillæ very large and long, 
have the faculty of diſtinguiſhing flavours with infinite 
accuracy. OS! PoE G6 

When the taſte is diminiſhed or depraved with film, 
warts on 'the tongue, a fault of the ſaliva, &c. the 
tongue ought to be ſcraped and often waſhed with 
ſome detergent, as a mixture of water, vinegar, and 
Honey. When the ſaliva is vitiated in fevers and other 
diſorders, that ſymptom is generally cured in the cure 
of the reſpective diſorder. But if a bitter taſte remains, 
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it may be removed by vomits, purges, &c. An acid 
taſte is taken away by abſorbents, and alkaline ſalts, 
as powder of oyſter-ſhells, ſalt of wormwood, &c. A 
nidorous, or roaſt-meat taſte, ariſing from putrid hu- 
mours. may be corrected by the juice of oranges, and 
other acids, and a falt taſte is cured by plenty of di- 
luting beverage.  _— 8 „ 

There being a great affinity between the organs of 
taſteing and ſmelling, whatever proves injurious to the 


one, has generally a ſimilar affect upon the other. 


-OF/SMELLING, 


THE ſenſe of ſmelling, like that of taſte, ſeems in- 
tended to direct us to a proper choice of aliment, and 
1s chiefly ſeated in the noſe, which is diſtinguiſhed into 
external and internal parts. The ſituation and figure 
of the former of theſe do not ſeem to require a defi- 
nition. It is compoſed of bones and cartilages, covered 
by muſcular fibres, and by the common integuments. 
The bones make up the upper portion, and the carti- 
lages the lower one. 5 

In many quadrupeds the ſenſe of ſmelling is much 
more extenſive and delicate than it is in the human 
ſubject; and in the human ſubje& it ſeems to be more 
perfect the leſs it is vitiated by a variety of ſmells, 

When we wiſh to take in much of the effluvia of 
zny thing, we naturally cloſe the mouth, that all the 
air we inſpire may paſs through the noſtrils ; and at the 
ſame time, by means of the muſcles of the noſe, the 
noſtrils are dilated, and a greater quantity of air is 
drawn into them. e 

What is uſually called the olfactory or ſmelling / 
membrane, is the true organ of ſmelling ; but its real 
ſtructure does not ſeem to be perfectly underſtood. It 
appears to be a continuation of the cuticle or ſcarfskin, 
which lines the inner ſurface of the mouth. In ſome 
uu of the noſe it is ſmooth and firm, and in others, 
t is looſe and ſpongy. It is conſtantly moiſtened by a 
IE! 8. - - mucous 
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mucous ſecretion; the finer parts of bien are aces 
off by the air we breathe, and the other by being re- 
tained in the e acquires conſiderable conſiſtence. 

Diſeaſes of various kinds may deſtroy or diminiſh the 
ſenſe of ſmelling; as the moiſture, dryneſs, or inflam- 
mation ofthe, olfactory membrane; or ſome defect in 
the nerves deſtined to ſupply that membrane. Great 
jog of ſnuff are alſo inen to the ſenſe of 

When the. moiſture of. he noſe, 18 1 — 
gentle evacuations, apply ſuch things as are calculated 
to take off irritation, and coagulate the thin ſharp ſerum; 
as the oil of aniſe mixed with flour ; camphire diſſolved 
in oil of almonds, &c. The vapours or fumes of 
frankincenſe, amber, and gum: Winne may alſo be 
drawn in ati the noſe and mouth. 

The ſteam or vapour of vinegar upon et ae . 
up the noſtrils, is eſſentially uſeful for foltening the 
mucus, when 8. is too dry, opening obſtructions, &c. 

Snuff gompoſed of the leaves of marjoram, mixed with 
gl. of amber, + Marjoram, and aniſeed, wal be found | 
alatary,- +, 

If the f. ſenſe of ſmelling 3 is impaired or þ ach - 
feflive,; let volatile: ſalts, ſtrong ſternutatories, or other 
articles which; occafion ſneezing, be applied to the noſe. 
The patient may alſo anoint his forehead with balſam 
of Peru, to which. a Gaal bree of be oil of amber 
8 1 ae 670 | 
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' THE arts atually affelted by this diſeaſe: : are tho 
prgaſts of women, the arm-pits, noſtrils, ,or. fome other 
glandular part of the body of men: A ſcirrhus in the 
breaſt commences with a. very ſmall, hard, and move- 
able kernel, which often remains a conſiderable ume, 
without pain, and without increaſe of magnitude. 

While it continues in this ſtate, authors have gene- 
pally alen it occult; aa when n Has taken 


place ö 
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place, and the canger diſcharges,” they have named it 
the open cancer. It often remains long in the"occulk 


ſtate and when, it. ſyppurates and breaks, it degene- 


rates into an ulcer of the worſt kind, with ragged and 


extremely painful edges, diſcharging a molt fœtid acri- 


monious matter; Which is, frequently in ſo great a 
degree as to deſtroy. the neighbouring integuments, and 
obe intolerably offenſive. When it has arrived at this 
* the yeins which run under the ſkin are enlarged, 
and the Kkin, itſelf. becomes diſcoloured in ſeveral parts; 
a fluid is diſcoverable underneath theſe eo venoms - 
which, excudes when ulceration takes place. 
« That moſt dreadful malady, the cancer of the. 
% „bead ſays Mr. Parkinſon, © always begins with an 
« exceeding ſinall kernel, which, in that ſtate, may be 
6 removed; with a degree of pain infinitely. leſs than is 
« apprehended. /- Immediately therefore on the appear- 
c ance, of ſuch a kernel on the breaſt, let its nature 
* be aſcertained, by one whoſe opportunities of infor- 
mation are ſuch as will render you confident in his 
* opinion, and by that be guided; conſidering. that it 
« is highly preferable to undergo: a few moments pain, 
« and obtain relief to your mind, than to ſuffer the 
« gradual increaſe of a diſeaſe which muſt become daily 
© more, painful, and at laſt inuſ terminate in death.” 
ge aſſured,” continues he, that for this diſeaſe 
« there. is no. remedy known. Medicines which have 
te been. reported to have been uſed with ſucceſs by 
uacks, — others, have had the faireſt trials, by 
7 geons of the firſt abilities, but have been found 
0 eg 5 
Of this opinion is Dr. Temple, whe bens 2 For this 
« dreadful diſeaſe no certain internal remedy is yet 
« known. The cicuta has long been tried but without 
* much ſueceſs, and the arſenicum has. been' — 
* and it is thought has produced ſome good. eff 
but it affects the lungs in general ſo — that — 
« conſtitutions can bear its uſe either in ſufficient quam 
* tity, or for a. length of time, neceſſary to RE 
-* Laden or permanent benefit,” AG: 
rs 


p 
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Others have given their opinion more decidedly to 
this effect. A celebrated ſurgeon ſays, © The cancer 
<& is. one of thoſe diſeaſes for which no competent re- 
© medy has yet been found, not even when taken early 
« or. in its occult ſtate. The moſt that medicine can 
do is to palliate, or keep it back by diet and general 
„ remedies” Le Clerc. Treat. Chir. Oper. viii, 198. 
Many reſpectable authors, both ancient and modern, 
might be quoted in ſupport of this opinion; however, 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
mention is made of the radical cure of three inveterate 
cancers, by an infuſion of the leaves of plumbago in 
olive oi}: theſe cancers had been deemed incurable by 
reaſon of their adherence to bony parts. Mem. Acad. 
A 85 eee eee eee 
Though a ſcirrhus may be truly deemed a cancer as 
ſoon as pain is perceived in it, yet every painful tumour 
is not a cancer, nor is it always eaſy to ſay whether a 
cancer is the diſorder or not: irregular hard humps may 
be perceived in the breaſt, but on examining the other 
breaſt where no uneaſineſs is perceived, the ſame kind 
of tumours are ſometimes found, which renders the 
diagnoſtics uncertain. -  . | 
Hence many impoſtors have acquired the character 
of cancer-curers ; tor it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, 
« tumours in the breaſt frequently ſucceed to the in- 
« flammation of the breaſt, ariſing from retention of the 
„ milk, which, although they are certainly not of a 
* cancerous nature, do often poſſeſs thoſe appearances 
* which render it very difficult to make the neceſſary 
e diſtinction, and will continue under that form for 
* ſeveral months, and at laſt reſolve, perhaps, by the 
application of a bread and milk poultice. Theſe are 
te the cafes which prove ſo favourable to the character 
« of this claſs of practitioners. From their ſize, hard- 
« neſs, and length of duration, they commonly gain 
te from the patient and her friends the epithet of can- 
* cerous; and ſhould any profeſſional man, deceived by 
+ an imperfect hiſtory, drop a ſuſpicion of an unfavour- 
able termination of the caſe, the foundation is laid 
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* on which the reputation of ſome ignorant pretender 

« may be raiſed.” Med. Admoni tions 
Cass. The cauſes of ſcirrhus are the remote 
cauſes of moſt cancers, and are whatever can coagulate 
or dry the juices, prepared in or received by the glands. 


Ehe matter thus obſtructed, deſtitute of the means 
of being reſolved, or changed into pus, or matter, may 
lodge many years without moleſting ; but when by any 
cauſe the motion of the humours 1s increaſed, through 
the adjacent pervious veſſels, an inflammation is pro- 
duced, and pain and heat come on: thus the ſcirrhus, 
which hitherto was dormant and inert, now acquires 
an acrimony, by which the containing parts are irri- 
tated and corroded. _ | 

Sorrow, and other diſturbance in the mind, eafily 
converts a ſcirrhus into a cancer. The veſſels of the 
_ diſtended glands become preternaturally ſenſible, whence 
it becomes more eaſy for any cauſe of local inflamma- 
tion to cauſe a cancer. When a ſcirrhus ſo enlarges, 
as to be affected by the heat or preſſure of the adjacent 

parts, it ſoon becomes cancerous. Sparing, or ob- 


ſtructed periodical excretions are the frequent cauſes ß 


this diſorder. Gouch and Turner give inſtances of 
cCancerous ulcers being produced by touching cancerous 
matter with the tongue. | | 5 
Celibacy, as well as the ceſſation of the menſes, 
conduces to the production of cancers in women, 
whence antiquated maids are the moſt ſubject to them; 
next to theſe are thoſe mothers who have not fuckled 
their. children; then may be reckoned thoſe women 
who are paſt child-bearing ; and the leaſt ſo are men, 
and thoſe women who have bore children, and nurſed 
them. with their own milk. Hollerius obſerves, that 
girls are ſubject to glandulous tumours whoſe menſtrual 
diſcharges are ſcanty. | os | 

This diforder may be occaſioned by any of the de- 
preſſing paſſions, or by the long-continued uſe of food 
too hard of digeſtion ; indolence ; by wearing tight ſtays, 
and thereby occaſioning too much preflure on the 
breaſt ; by cold, blows, friction, or the like. Some- 


* 
+ 
1 
4 


times it is owing to an ety difpobition|- perſons 
beyond the age of forty-five, Ee ae women, and 
thoſe who lead a a ſedentary K are moſt hable to is | 


complaint 


REGINEN. "The Viet ſhould be” 1 VR; 280 
beht; the mind ſhould be tranquil,” and the body free 
from violent action. Though; as already ebferved, this 
is a diſeaſe for which no certain remedy is yet known, | 
its progreſs may, however, be ſometimes retarded, and 
ſome of its moſt difagreeable ſymptoms mitigated b 
proper applications. Strong liquors muſt be avoi 
and all high- ſeaſoned or falted proviſions. The Kaden 
ſhould take as much exercife as he can conveniently 


bear, and carefully . guard the affected part from all 


Kom and even from the external 45 by Covering 
e 

Cure. Were proper means uſes in | the early ſtage 
of the complaint, a cancer might often be_cured ; but 
when it has arrived at à certain height, it generally 
ſets all medicines at defiance. It is to be lamented 
that the unhappy patient $6quently conceals his malady 


too long. When a ſcirrhus tumour is diſcovered, the 


patient ſhould confine himſelf to a proper regimen, 
and take a doſe. of the common purging Bertie Be 
twice or three times a week. He ſhould alfo' Joſe 
ſome blood, and gently rub the 'part affected twice 
a-day with a little of the mercurial ointment. It will be 
neceffary alſo to keep it warm with fur or flannel- A 
1 of the decoction of the woods or ſarſaparilla may 
e drank daily. Some hard tumours, which had the 
appearance of beginning cancers, have ſometimes been 
difcuſſed by a courſe of this kind. aſh eee 
I the tumour, however, inſtead of yieldin! to this 
treatment, ſhould become larger and harder, it thonld 
be extirpated by the knife. Whenever this car be 


done with ſafety, not a moment ſhould be delayed; 


when the conſtitution is ruined, or the whole maſs GK 
humours vitiated by a cancer, of what ule will 10 chen 


| be to extirpate it ? 


After mentioning that this Moat commences with 


. exceeding ſmall kernel, the Medical Admoniſher 


obſerves, 
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Serbe * If upon a proper examination, which im- 
« mediately on its diſcovery ſhould be obtained, this 
<« ſinall kernel be aſcertained to be a true ſeirrhus; the 

patient ſhould conſider that nothing but its ſpeedy 
removal, by the knife, can be depended on to pre- 
« vent its termination in cancer. It ſhould: alſo be 
« confidered that, during this ſtate of the diſeaſes the 
operation is Comparativelys trivial, and requires _ 
very little time for its performance; that the 
% which:accompanies it is very far ſhort of that ich 
< is imagined ; and that the exemption from future di- 
<« eaſe is rendered by it, almoſt certain.” © | 

Dr. Temple ſays, The beſt practice in the firſt | 
« ſtage of this: diſeaſe, in the preſent ignorance of an 
<< eftectual internal remedy, is, extirpation with the 
« knife, When the cancer is moveable and not attached 
* to any bony parts, and when its local fituation does ; 
mot render the operation improper.” - 

| A cure is hardly ever made but with the base or 
cautery; when theſe methods of relief are not uſed, 
the treatment is only palliative. If the tumout 
adheres to the ſubjacent part, it can neither be extir- 
pated nor waſted by a cauſtic: if it is moveable, it 
may be generally taken away, if at a due diſtance from 
ſuch blood veflels as would endanger life by being 
wounded. 

If me cancer is ſo ſituated that it cannot be cut off, 
or if the patient flinches from the operation, ſuch me- 


dicines ſhould be adminiſtered as will mitigate or e- 


lieve the moſt urgent ſymptoms. Dr. Home recom- 
mends an infuſion of the W an oth or night- hade, in 
cancers of the breaſt; and, for cancers of the face and 
noſe, half a grain of the corroſive ſublimate of mercury, 
diſſolved in a proper quantity of n and taken 
ö and morning. | 
r. Stork has beſtowed extravagant encomiums/on 
the extract of hemlock in the cure of this diſeaſe ; and 
the powder of hemlock 1 is 1 ſome e * me 
extract. 
No. 10. 
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Soultzer, phyſician to the duke of Saxe-Gotha, after 
abſerving that an effeQual cure for a cancer is till 
among the deſiderata of phyſic, and that mercury, an- 
timony, and all alteratives, as well as the belladona 
and cicuta, have generally failed, recommends the fol- 
Jowing poultice : take carrots freſh drawn, and reduce 
them to a coarſe powder, ſqueeze out the juice and 
warm the pulp, and apply it in the form of a thick 
poultice, ſo that it may touch the ulcers in every part; 
and let the whole be covered with a warm napkin. 
The dreſſing muſt be renewed twice in every four 
bours, and the ulcers: cleaned with lint dipped in a 
warm decoction of hemlock. This application, he ſays, 
Will abate the pain, take away the loathſome ſme}, 
diminiſh the ſuppuration, and produce the difcharge of 
a laudable pus. By continuing the uſe of it, the cat 
lous edges of the ulcers will be ſoftened, the tumour 


_ diminiſh, and at length diſappear; new fleſh will be 


generated, a cicatrix will be formed, and the cure 
completed. The extract of hemlock may be ſafely ad- 


 minilflered at the ſame tine. 8 2 
Iwo or three pints of wort, or an infuſion of malt, 


: 


- 


* 0 
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may be drank every day, and much benefit is ſaid to 
reſult from it; but it muſt be frequently made freſn; 
and it muſt be perſiſted in for a long time before any 
conſiderable benefit can be expected from it. A diſeaſe 
of this kind is too obſtinate to be ſhortly removed; and 
where it does admit of a cure, a total change of the 
habit muſt be effected, which requires much time, as 
well as judgment to bring about. WI, 

Setons or iſſues, at a convenient diſtance from the 
cancer, are often found uſeful. - 


o 


Ihe frequent application of leeches at a proper dif- 


tance from the cancer is often recommended. 


If a cure is to be effected by extirpating the tumour, 
and if this method of relief is attempted, care muſt be 
taken to remove all other cancerous tumours, the whole 


of each muſt be cleared away, and the habit of body 
muſt be corrected as much as poſſible; and when the 


wound is nearly healed, it may be kept open in the 
A light 


Manner of an iſſue. 
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A flight inflammation in the neighbourhood of the 
tumour, which yet is in a ſcirrhus ſtate, may be relieved 
by means of Goulard's faturnine water, and thus is 
hindered from denerating into a cancer; but if the 
inflammation is conſiderable, a cancer cannot Wo _ 
vented. 

All other medicines having failed, . — may be 
had to opium, as a kind of ſolace. Though this will 
not cure the diſeaſe, it will eaſe the agony of the * 
tient, and render exiſtence more tolerable. 4 | 
Perſons after the age of forty-five, particularly women, 
and thoſe who lead a e 1 are _ _ to 
* r | 11 5s 


OF 'THE DISEASES OP CHILDREN. 
GENERAL r eee fo nag tors 


T's de that all infants : are not equally ex- 
poſed to diſtemperatures of many kinds, but the children 
of perſons of tender conſtitutions and indolent lives are 
moſt ſubject to them. The children of the poorer 
claſſes of the people, alas are uſually broug tu 

| hardily from the firſt,” are alſo leſs troubled with dif- 
orders, in general, than thoſe which are taken moſt 
care of; and all their lives afterwards are much better 
able to bear external injuries, and are much leſs affected 
by them. 

Of the diſeaſes of children, the far greater Weber 
are wholly owi "g to-external cauſes; very few of them 
to any internal fault in the conſtitution. The | op 
of theſe external cauſes are the following: 

Changes of the temperature of the air. Theſe are 
brought on at the nurſe's pleaſure, and the infant is 
often thrown into profuſe ſweats by a cloſe room, and 
too warm a covering; and, perhaps, in the midſt of 
this ſweat, is are” A taken from under that co- 

verin and expoſed to the open air. To this are 
* * 3C2 | 5 owinß 
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owing moſt of the catarrhal affections to which infants 
are ſubject, and their fevers and Cufancous pros: of 
1 teveral kinds. 

Improper food or aliment, is Babs anna ſource of 
the- diſeaſes of infants. Nurſes ſometimes ſtarve chil- 
dren, but more frequently they cram them with' more 
food than is neceſſary: and, befides theſe irregularities 
With regard to quantity, errors in quality are not leſs 
prejudicial. A thin and bilious milk throws them into 
gripings of the bowels, and bilious diarrhæas; and 
milk, when it is too thick, ocgaſions ſtuffings or ſtop- 
pages at the breaſt, and ſometimes ſuffocative catarrhs, 
And finally, the milk of a perſon, who has. a remain- 
ing taint of the venereal diſeaſe, ſubjects the child to 

breakings-out, and ulcers of various kinds. 

Motion and reſt, improperly managed, are alſo the 
ſources of many of the complaints of children. Nothing 
1s more injurious to the health of a child, than that 
frequent cuſtom of idle nurſes of rocking a child to 
ſleep, whether it will or not ; the violent and continual 
motiog, in this caſe, often gives the child a vertigo, 
which it never afterwards can get rid of. It is a 5p 
tunate circumſtance, he er, for children, that the 
e cradle-rocking is Cue on the decline. 

e have already obſerved, that the binding of chil- 
dren too tight in their dreſs, is another great Cauſe of 
diſorders, by obſtructing the due motions of nature in 
the circulation of the blood. The putting children tog 
bon on their feet, and compelling them to walk too 
early, is alſo the cauſe of many miſchiets. And nothi 
is more pernicious than the frequent diſturbing them 
out of their ſleep; as it makes them peeviſh and torpid, 
and fleepy at other times, 

The ſuppreſſion of the natural excretions is alſo the 
origin of many diforders ; and though this may ſome- 
times happen from an innate cauſe in the infant, it 
much oftener is owing to, the perverſeneſs of the nurſe 
in feeding on acid 00 or ſuch as are hard of digeſtion; 


and expoſing the child, as well as her own breaſts, ta 
1 ka air, When 92270 are hot. 


From 
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From the great tenderneſs of their parts, infants are 
whack more. ſubje& to the ſeverity of diſeaſes. than 
grown perſons; yet experience ſhews us, that they 
uſually get through them with lefs danger. An inſtance 
of this is evident in the fmall-pox; from which people 
in general efcape much better when young than at any 
other time. Convulſions, violent hiccups, and ſevere 
and almoſt continual crying, are obſerved very often to 
be fatal to children in the firſt ſix weeks; but are much 
jeſs dangerous afterwards: and convulſions, become 
habitual to children, though they may be frequent in 
their returns upon every ſlight occaſion, are found much 
leſs dangerous than in other caſes. Diſeaſes in general 
come to a. ſhorter period in infants than in How 
perſons. - ; 
Moſt of the diſeaſes of chem, in the early Rage, 
ariſe from their bowels, and are to be cured by gentle 
correctives and evacuants; and of theſe the very mildeſt 
in their operation are always to be choſen. The uſe of 


gentle vomits is ſafe and proper. Mix five or fix grains 


of the powder of ipecacuanha \ ith two tables 
fuls of water, and fweeten it with a little ſugar; and 
give the infant a tea-ſpoonful of the . every 
quarter of an hour till it operates; or a grain of emetie 
tartar, 22 in three ounces 'of water, ſweetened 
with a little ſyrup, may be given as above; or fix or 
ſeven drops 4 the antimonial wine may be adminiſtered 
in a tea- ſpoonful of water or thin gruel. 

Theſe medicines will generally cleanſe the ſtomach 
and open the body; but if the child ſhould be coſtive, 
ſome manna and pulp of caſſia may be diflolved in 
boiling water, and given in ſmall quantities till it ope- 
rates. Or mix a few grains of magneſa alba in any 
kind of tood that is given to the child, and continue 
to do till it has the deſired effect, I 


IMPERFORATIONS, OR OBSTRUCTIONS OF THE 
NECESSARY PARTS. : 


aFE ſometime happens in infants, that there is ;clthey 
no paſſage for the ſtools, or for the urine; ſometimes 
for neither, This indeed is not à common caſe, but 


when 


5 
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when it occurs, ſpeedy help muſt be had, or the infant 
periſhes: In caſes where the paſſage is' regularly formed, 
but is only ſtopped by the mucous matter, which ſome- 
times happens, the gentle abſtergents are to be given, 
as. the crabs- eyes, or ſome other abſorbent, half ſated 
with an acid; and recourſe muſt be had to the uſe of 
a ſmall catheter or clyſter-pipe. But when there is a 
Preternatural membrane formed, which ftops the paſ- 
; EX this muſt be cut through by a ſurgeon. 
The noſtrils of infants are frequently plugged up 
with a groſs mucus, which prevents their breathing 
_ freely, and alſo renders it difficult for them to ſuck or 
ſwallow. In obſſinate caſes, after a ſuitable purge, 
two or three grains of white vitriol, to which ſome add 
the ſame quantity of elaterium, diſſolved in half an 
ounce of marjoram water, and filtered, may be applied 
now and then to the noſtrils with a linen rag. But in 
common it will be ſufficient to rub the noſe at bed-time 
with a little ſweet oil, or freſh butter. 
1 OF THE MECONIUM, _ 
> THE ſtomach and bowels of a'new-born infant con- 
tain a quantity of blackiſh coloured matter, uſually 
called the meconzzm. This is generally paſſed ſoon 
after the birth by the mere effort of nature, without 
adminiſtering any kind of medicine to the infant. But 
if it ſhould be retained, or not completely carried off, 
a little magneſia alba may be given; or a common 
ſpoonful of whey, ſweetened with honey, or raw ſugar, 
will perhaps anſwer the purpoſe. 
Some phyſicians, however, object to the early purg- 
ing of the meconium; becauſe it is not neceſſary to 
diſcharge this out of the body before it has acquired an 
acrimony, and tendency to do prejudice ; but it can 
never be proved that theſe excrements of infants, which 
have remained for ſo many months in the inteſtines 


without any detriment, ſhould be immediately diſ- 


charged, as obnoxious, by a purge. And, indeed, 


upon an accurate enquiry, we find that there is not 


that acrid and venomous quality in the meconium as is 
„„ - . generally 
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generally ſuppoſed; for it is contained, for ſeveral 
months, in the very tender alimentary tube; and yet 
does not produce an inflammation, or corroſion of the 
inteſtines, or excite them to diſcharge it; nor ſtimulate 
the colon, where it principally reſides; nor does it, on 
account of any contracted putrefaction, emit fetid fla- 
tulencies and exhalations; nor is it dried with heat, 
but, as the diſſections of infants dying immediately after 
their birth, ſhew, has the conſiſtence of honey, and is 
without ſmell. Dee 
But where nature is not able to perform this buſineſs 
in time, it is abſolutely expedient to aſſiſt her with a 
gentle ſtimulus, eſpecially ſince we gave known that 
violent gripes, inquietudes, watchings, ruptures, obſti- 
nate coſtiveneſs, convulſive motions, and other ſymp- 
toms, have aroſe from too- late an evacuation of the 
meconium; becauſe theſe excrements not only very 
tenaciouſly adhere to the coats of the inteſtines; and 
often, as it were, glue them together, but alſo, upon 
the acceſs of milk to them, eyen the beſt aſſume a ve 
different nature, and that very prejudicial ; whence 
ſome women are induced to ſuffer their new- born infants 
to faſt for twenty-four hours; and in the mean time 
give them honey and butter, leſt the milk, the body 
being not yet purged, ſhould coagulate into a curd; ;- 
But, in leſs urgent caſes, the mother's milk is gene- 
rally found to be the moſt proper medicine for expelling 
the meconium, as it always is, at firſt, of a purgative 
quality. It children were permitted to ſuck as ſoon as 
they difplay an inclination for the breaſt, medicine 
would not often be required to diſcharge the megonium. 


OF THE APHTHA OR. THRUSH. 


THIS is frequently a ſymptomatic affection, attend« 
ing putrid diſeaſes, and as ſuch will diſappear with the 
removal of the primary diſeaſe, It moſt commonly 
affects infants, and is then called the thruſh, In this 
complaint infants are found to have their tongues co- 
vered with, little whitiſh ulcers, affecting alſo the whole 
of the infide of the mouth; and ſometimes * 
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through the whole inteſtinal canal, cauſing great pain 
and Hamed in the mouth, p and 9 Jon 
inquietude, and fever. In this caſe the diſeaſe is very 
dangerous and often terminates the infant's life. „ 
_ Such ulcers in the mouth ſeldom happen to grown 
perſons, except they are preceded or attended by ſome 
conſiderable diſorder of the ſyſtem. In children they 
often occur, even when they appear, in other reſpe&s, 
perfectly well. Improper food is perhaps a principal 
cauſe, as thoſe children who are robbed of their natural 
food, and crammed with mixtures of bread and water, 
cinnamon waters, wine, or ſome other hot and in- 
flaming liquor almoſt as ſoon as they are born, ſcem 
much more diſpoſed to this complaint, than thoſe 
whoſe | mothers are able and willing to furniſh them 
with that food which nature has appointed for them. 
Children attempted to be dry-nurſed are very fre- 
quently afflicted with this diſeaſe. Gripings, looſeneſs, 
rapid loſs of ftrength and fleſh, almoſt certainly an- 
nounce the ſpeedy death of the hapleſs little victim, 
doomed to periſh for want of that nutriment which 
nature had bounteouſſy provided. Pat N 
Confined and impure air may occaſion this diſeaſe, 
as well as want of attention to cleanlineſs and ventila- 
tion: or it may proceed from a difordered ſtate of the 
ſtomach and bowels. „ 
In the treatment of this diſeaſe, regard muſt be had 
to the ſuppoſed cauſe of it. If the kind of food with 
which the child has been ſupported, has not been 
ſufficiently nutricious, that fault muſt be corrected ;. the 
child muſt breathe a purer air, and due attention 
muſt be paid to the ſtate of the bowels. 
| If the ulcers are pale, pellucid, few in number, ſoft, 
ſuperficial, and ably fall off, no danger is to be ap- 
prehended; but if brown, opaque, yellow, black, 
thick, or running together, the conſequence is alarm» 
15 : . 
The moſt proper medicines for this diſeaſe are vomits 
of ipecacuanha, emetic tartar, or antimonial wine: Take 
_ five grains of rhubarb, and half a dram of A | 
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alba, rub them togethe 


till they operate. Theſe powders may either be given 


in the child's food, or in a little of the ſyrup of pale roſes; 
and repeated as often as there may be occaſion to keep 


the body open. Calomel has been ſometimes uſed; 


but it often occaſions gripes, and ſometimes convul- 
ſions, and therefore ſhould be given to infants with the 


greateſt caution. 


Gargles have been recommended for the #buth and 


throat in this diſeaſe ; but theſe cannot be eaſily applied 
in very tender infants. Some perſons, therefore, re- 
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and divide them inta fix doſes; 
one of which may be given every four or five hours 


commend it to the nurſe to rub the child's mouth fre- 


22 with a little borax and honey, or with the 


ollowing mixture: Take an ounce of fine honey, a 
dram of borax, half a dram of burnt allum, and two 


drams of roſe- water; mix them together. A ſolution 
of ten grains of white vitriol in eight ounces of barley- 
water is a very proper application in this caſe. It has 
been cuſtomary to apply theſe with the finger, or by 
means of a bit of ſoft rag tied to the end of a probe. 
But hear what a modern writer has ſaid upon this 
occaſion : 8 | 


« Þ cannot allow this opportunity to paſs without 


« calling the attention of parents to the cruel practice, 
« frequently adopted by nurſes, of cleanſing the mouths 
« of children afflicted with the thruſh, by rubbing the 
« inſide of their mouths roughly, with a piece of linen 
«.cloth wrapped round a piece of ſtick, and dipped 
« in a mixture of Armenian bole and honey. Who- 
c ever has witneſſed this operation, muſt have perceived 
« that it has occaſioned the little ſufferer very conſider- 
« able pain: and a very little conſideration will ſerve 


ce to convince, that the pain thus inflited is unneceſſary. 
The aphthous ſores, which conſtitute the thruſh, are. 


filled by gangrenous ſloughs; theſe either adhere to 


the living parts, or are ſeparated from them. If the 


« former be the caſe, there is very little likelihood that 
the floughs will be removed by friction, however 


| * ſeverely employed: if, on the other hand, a ſepa» 


ration have taken place, no force is neceſlary for their 
tal Nay .. 3D removal. 


* 
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removal. In both caſes, it is entirely ſufficient, that 
* whatever applications are reſolved on, ſhould be of 
a tenacious conhſtence, and be put into the child's 
mouth from the end of a tea-fpoon ; the action of 
the child's tongue, which neceſſarily follows, being 
ec 8 ſufficient for the diffuſion of the remedy, and 
* tor its application to the affected parts.” Med. Adm. 
If the milk of the nurſe is in fault in this difeaſe, ſhe 
. ſhould be changed. | Fa 

And when the diſeaſe continues obſtinate, with purg- 
ing griping ſtools, Dr. Temple recommends the appli- 
cation of a fmall bliſter, the ſize of a ſhilling or half- 
crown, according to the age of the child, to the region 
of the ſtomach, -and to give a tea-ſpoonful of ſome 
bitter infuſion twice or three times a-dav. Temple's 

Pract. 1 \ 
If there are inflammatory ſymptoms, it will be ne- 
ceflary to take away ſome blood ; in general, however, 
at gives way to abſorbents, joined with laxatives. 


SCALD HEAD. 


IN this diſeaſe little ulcers appear at the roots of 
the hair, from whence proceeds a diſcharge, which 
_ uſually dries on the in a hard white cruſt. Some- 
times a great part of the head is affected, and the diſ- 
charge is then ſo conſiderable as to keep the diſeaſed 
parts in a moiſt ſtate, and the ſcalp has the appearance 
of a honeycomb. It is a contagious diſeaſe, therefore 
thoſe who are attacked by it ſhould be carefully fepa- 
rated from other children. It often. proceeds from want 
of attention to cleanlineſs, and is ſuppoſed to be a 
ſymptom of ſcrofula. „„ 

Ihe ſcald head is beſt cured by ſhaving the head 
cloſe, and the repeated application of bliſters to 
the diſeaſed parts; but before they are applied, the 
ung. citrin. may be tried. If the diſeaſe ſhould ſpread 
Itſelf over a conſiderable part of the head, the whole 
head ſhould be ſhaved ; but if it is not extenſive, the 
removal of a part will be ſufficient, and the remainder 
mould be carefully waſhed and cleanſed with ſtrong 
ſoap-fuds. 1 . 
ge 8 f a | The 
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The fores themſelves may be rubbed with the un- 
guentum hydrargyri nitraii of the ſhaps ; or with an 
ointment compoſed of one part of the powder of 
white hellebore, and two parts of flour of ſulphur, - 
with a ſufficient quantity of tar to make it into a proper 
conſiſtence. When the hairs appear to be looſened; 
let them. be pulled out, and for this purpoſe ſome ad- 
heſive plaſter ſhould be applied, which, on its removal, 
will remove the hairs with it. e DOR TS 

This diſeaſe is ſo important in itſelf, and its conſe- 
quences ſo much to be dreaded, that an early removal - 
of it is highly expedient ; regular chirurgical affiſtance 
ſhould therefore, if poſſible, be procured ; as the pro- 
priety of an early ode oppoſition to this diſeaſe 
muſt be ſufficiently obvious. þ _ 


KYDROCEPHALUS, OR WATERY HEAD, 


THOUGH this melancholy diſeaſe may affect grown - 
perſons as well as children, yet as the latter are more 
peculiarly liable to it, we have claſſed it among the 
diſeaſes of infants, 1 | 

This diſeafe may be the conſequence of an original 
weak habit of body, or it may proceed from an original 
laxity or weakneſs of the brain; from ſcirrhous tumours 8 
or excreſſences within the ſkull ; from lingering diſeaſes, | 
which waſte and conſume the patient; from a thin 
watery ſtate of the blood ; or from violent injuries done 
to the head itſelf by falls, blows, &c. : 

A blow on the head from a ſchool-maſter or parent, 
when inflicted unmercifully, has often produced the 
moſt ſerious conſequences. The correction of children 
in the moment of paſſion, is not always within thoſe 
bounds which the parent would, in his cooler moments, 
attempt to juſtify, A box on the ear, or a blow on 
the head with the open hand, is the moſt ready and 
common puniſhment, and therefore moſt generally 
adopted when paſſion enforces immediate correction. 
But when the tender fabric of the brain is duly con- J 

* Afidered, and that a blow to inflict the pain intended | 
for the puniſhment of a * offence, W En 
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of giving a conſillerable jar to bead, it is but 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that it may occaſion this dreadful 
malady. 53 Ye f eo 3 | „„ 

This diſeaſe, which generally occurs within the firſt 
ten years of life, ſometimes comes on ſuddenly, but 
uſually commences with a ſlow fever, and is then 


* 


, * aecompanied by ſuch ſymptoms as render it likely to 


be miſtaken for an attack of the ſlow nervous fever. 
The arms and legs are moved with reluctance, and the 


' fatigue of an ereCt poſture is ſuch, that the patient is 
always defirous of being laid down; the pain in the 


head is more conſtant than in the low. nervous fever: 
the heavineſs is more evident, and the pulſe is alſo 
uſually very flow. and irregular, The patient complains 
of a pain in the crown of his head, or over his eyes; 
he avoids the light, is ſick, and ſometimes vomits. 
Though apparently dull and heavy, he does not fleep ; 

is ſometimes delirious ; his ſenſes and faculties be- 
come evidently impaired ; and his fight is ſo particularly 


affected, that he frequently ſees objects double; the 


pupils are n dilated. Towards the end of this 
commonly fatal diſeaſe, the urine and ſtools are paſſed 
involuntarily, the pulſe becomes more frequent, total 
blindneſs comes on, the cheeks are fluſhed, the patient 
lays in a comatoſe or drowſy ſtate, and convulſions 
enſue. | TY 

No medicine has yet been diſcovered which will 
carry off this diſeaſe. Thoſe generally adminiſtered 
are purges of rhubarb or jalap with calomel, and bliſ- 
tering plaſters applied to the neck, or back part of the 
head. To theſe may be added diuretics, or medicines 
which promote the ſecretion of urine, ſuch as are 
recommended in the common dropſy. A diſcharge 


from the noſe ſhould alſo be procured and promoted, by 


cauſing. the patient to ſnuff the powder of aſarum, 
white hellebore, or the like. 1 | 

Some practitioners have lately pretended to cure this 
diſeaſe by the uſe of mercury, but. we have heard of 
no inſtances of its haying been adminiſtered with ſuc- 


ceſs; we will venture to declare, however, that the 


treatment 
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toms reſembling thoſe mentioned above, reſpeCting/ the 
dropſy in the head, or watery brain, let the patient; or 


rather his friends on his behalf, apply directly to a moſt - 
reſpectable profeſſional man, or to ſome charitable: in- 


ſtitution. | 1 
or CONVULSIONS IN CHILDREN, 


AMON the moſt frequent cauſes of convulſions 
may. be. enumerated teething ; the approach of the 
ſmall-pox, meaſles, or other eruptive diſeaſes; the irri- 
tation from worms; ſtrait cloaths or bandages; the 
repelling of eruptions on the ſkin ; the incautiouſly 
drying up of ſome diſcharge; the diſtention of the 
ſtomach or inteſtines with wind; acute pain; and 
breathing too long a vitiated air. Whatever greatly 


irritates or ſtimulates: the nerves may occaſion convul}. 


ſions. 


When convulſions are occaſioned by an irritation of 


the ſtomach or bowels, whatever clears: them of their 


acrid contents, or renders theſe mild and inoffenſive, 


will generally perform a cure. When coſtiveneſs has 
preceded, the beſt way will. be to begin with a clyſter, 
and afterwards to adminiſter a gentle vomit, which may 
be repeated occaſionally. It will be proper, in the 
mean time, to keep the body open by gentle doſes of 
magneſia alba. „ a 

If convulſions ariſe from a repreſſion of ſweats, the 
common alexipharmics are given, and in the interme- 
diate times ſmall doſes of mercurius dulcis. 

When convulſions are the conſequence of painful 
dentition or cutting of the teeth, recourſe ſhould be 
had to gentle evacuations, bliſtering, and antiſpaſmodic 
medicines, as the tincture of ſoot, aſafætida, or caſtor; 
A few drops of any of theſe mixed in a cup of white- 
wine whey, may be given occaſionally. | Wt 
Ik, from the ſymptoms. which have occurred, the 
preſence of worms may be ſuſpected, a calomel purge 


may be given as ſoon as the child can ſwallow ; and a 
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treatment of it ought only to be confided to the moſt 
judicious and experienced. On the appearance of ſymp- ” 
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20 oo CONVULSIONS, — _ 
Mer may be'adminiſtered, made by diſſolving a few 


grams of aloes in water or milk, with the addition of a 
mall portion of oil. The quantities muſt be regulated 
by the age of the patient. 5 1 Fe 
_ Convulfions which are the forerunners of the ſmall- 
pox or meaſles, generally go off when the eruptions 
make their appearance : When they proceed from any 
external cauſe, as a preſſure from tight cloaths, ban- 
dages, &c. thefe ought to be inſtantly removed, which 
would tend greatly to accelerate the patient's recovery, 


with other methods which prudence would point out. 


When a child is ſeized with convulſions, where the 
exciting cauſes cannot be aſcertained, and where the 
moſt appropriate methods of treatment have not ſuc- 
ceeded, the following methods may be adopted. If 
the blood - veſſels of the face are turged or bloated, the 
eyes red, and the countenance has a crimſon hue, 
blood may be- taken from the arm by a lancet, or from 
the temples by leeches. Let the feet and legs be alfo 


bathed in warm water; and, where no conſiderable 
_ determination to the head appears, ſpirits of hartſhorn, 


or fal volatile, may be held to the noſtrils, and rubbed 
on the temples, ce. . 

When the diſeaſe proceeds from an original fault in 
the ſtructure of the brain itſelf, little ce can be 
had on the aid of medicine; but as this is not always 


the cauſe, even of convulſions which proceed imme- 


diately from the brain, ſome attempts ſhould be made 
to remove them; as by making ſome derivation from 
the head, by bliſtering, purging, &c. On the failure 
of theſe, iſſues or ſetons may be tried in the neck, or 
between the ſnoul ders. 
An abſurd opinion has prevailed that a phyſician is 


not required in the diſeaſes of children, becauſe they 
-are capable of deſcribing their complaints; but we 


beg leave to declare ourſelves of a very contrary ow 
nion. Dr. Underwood, in his Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes 
of Children, combats this vague aſſertion in the moſt 
pointed terms: He aſſerts, That, although infants 
F can give no account of their complaints, in the man- 
© 43 7 | vs 
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ner we receive information from adults, their diſeaſes ® __ 
4 are all plainly and ſufficiently marked by the coun- 
e tenance, the age, the manifeſt ſymptoms, and the 
„ faithful account given by the parent, or an intellig 
« nurſe. This I am fo confident of, that I never feel 
* more at my eaſe, in preſcribing for any diſorders, 
c than thoſe of infants; and never ſucceed with more 
< uniformity, or more agreeable to the opinion I have | 
e adopted of the ſeat and nature of the diſeaſe. Every 
* diſtemper may be faid, in ſome ſenſe, to have a 
<« language of its own, and it is the buſinefs of a 
<« phyſician to be acquainted with it; nor do thoſe of 
<« children ſpeak leſs intelligibly. Limited as is human 
ce knowledge in every department, there are yet certain 
principles and great outimes, as well in phyſio as in 
other ſciences, with which men of experience are 
c acquainted, that will generally lead them ſafely be- 
cc tween the dangerous extremes of doing too little or 
* too much; and will carry them ſucceſsfully, where 
<« perſons who want thoſe advantages cannot venture to 
« lor them. Let me aſk then, "op 3 and 
ic long experience, that can qualify a perſon 
, o Cones of infants, cis 1 of Foe 
* complaints? Surely all theſe fall eminently td the 
e ſhare of regular practitioners, to the utter exetufion 
of nurſes and empirics.” | 
Surely the occurrence of circumſtances ſo ambi- 
guous, as are perceived in the diſeaſes of children, 
demand the cloſeſt inveſtigation of even the moſt in- 
telligent phyſician. 


OF TEETHING, 


IHE complaints occaſioned by dentition, or teethe 
ing, are numerous, and very often dangerous; owing, 
in a great meaſure, to the extreme delicacy and ex- 
quite ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem at this early 
ime of life; feveriſh complaints, inflammation of the 


ngs, and other important parts, convulkons, | gun- 
greaes, bc. frequently ariſing from this cauſe, Welt 
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7 e two front teeth in the lower jaw uſually appear 


tenth month of the child's age. The next which make 
their appearance are the two oppoſite ones in the 
upper jaw; and the remainder appear in uregular 

—A ͤ e 
The ſymptoms of teething are ſwelling, redneſs, and 


ſpreading of the gums; arid fluſhings of the cheeks; 
and the children about that time have generally a looſe- 
neſs. When the teething is difficult, eſpecially when 
the canin, or dog-teeth begin to make their way 


through the gums, alarming ſymptoms ariſe; ſuch as 
violent convulſive fits, cough, ſhortneſs of breathing, 
and acute fever. The child has alſo ſtartings in his 


'  fleep, and tumours of the gums. 


- Difficult and painful dentition requires nearly the 
fame treatment as an inflammatory diſeaſe; care ſhould 
be taken that the child's bowels are kept rather open, 
either by emolhent clyſters, or gentle purgatives ; as 
manna, magneſia alba, rhubarb, or ſenna; and the 


food ſhould be rather lightened, both in quantity and 


uality. The drink ſhould be plentiful, 'but weak and 
tluting. Expoſure to the air ſhould be, continued, 
nearly as much as in perfect health; care being taken 


to * the ſkin from the effects of much cold. 
| n 


caſes of difficult and painful dentition, we are 


told by Mr. Parkinſon, that, So little pain is occa- 


ſioned by lancing the gum over the diſtending tooth, 
ce and fac immediate relief is often derived from it, 
that it frequently happens, that a child, who, the 
* moment before, appeared to be in great agony, will 
* beſtow a grateful ſmile, the inſtant the inciſion is 
% made; and if, as ſometimes happens the gum grows 
* again over the tooth, will not only cheerfully ſubmit 
* to the operation, but even appear to ſolicit it.“ 


Med, Adm. | 


_ It is to be feared, however, that the following af- 


ſertion of Dr. Buchan may have kept up that repug- 
nanoe, in ſome parents, to the operation, with which 
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though ſeldom before the fourth, or after the 
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rhedical men ſo often have to combat: He ſays; that, 


„ With regard to cutting the IP; we you Sw % *. 


* known it of any great benefit.” 45 

Jo this affertion; I ſhall oppoſe the 2 of Dr. 
Underwood, in his Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of Children, 
conceiving that his authority, in this inſtance, is not 
likely to be diſputed.—“ I am convinced,” ſays he, 
* from experience, that this little operation is often in- 
« expreſſibly uſeful, and appears to have ſaved many 
« lives, after the moſt dangerous ſymptoms Had taken 

tc place; and every other means of eure had been made 
© uſe of. I have ſeen the like good effects from it, 
* when children have been cutting a number of teeth 
© in ſucceſſion, and have bred them all with convul- 
* ſions: nothing having relieved or prevented theſe. 
© terrible ſymptoms, but lancing the gums, which has 
© removed them every time it Uh been done, one or 
© more teeth appearing a day or two after each ope- 
* ration:” Similar remarks have been made by Mr, J ohn | 
Hunter, 

Dr. Underwood alſo ropes the follow once X 
perten the operation.. When it is Dunas ai 
to lance the gums, it ſhould always be done effectu= 
« ally, with a proper gum lancet; and not with a 
© needle, a thin ſix- -pence, or ſuch like inſtrument, 
„ which will not ſuffieiently divide the gum, nor the 
* ſtrong membrane that covers the teeth?” VI. 

The various forms of necklaces, amulets, RO FI © 
foclls to aſſiſt dentition, are now exploded even = 
the lower claſs of people. Few are now to'be miſled 
by ſuch deluſive and ſuperſtitious nonſenſe. 


THE CROVP, OR QUINSY. of THE. TRACHEA, on 
WIND PIP E. f 


CHILDREN, under twelve years, are cw the 
Auen ſubjects of this malady, which, without 
| ſpeedy relief, proves mortal. In ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land it s called the riſing of the lights. It ſeems to be 
a ſpecies of aſthma, attended with erg acute,” and 
violent catarrhal 1 14 DOTY 
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= Tkdis diſeaſe, which generally prevails in cold and 
wert ſeaſons, is moſt common on the ſea-coaſt, and in 
low marſhy countries. The attack is uſually preceded 
by ſymptoms reſembling thoſe of a common cold; but 
ſometimes it comes on ſuddenly, commencing with a 
light ſoreneſs of the throat, a kind of ringing hoarſe- 
neſs in Tpeaking, a ſhrill barking cough, and a remark- 
able wheezing which accompanies the breathing. When 
the child coughs, which is rather frequent, and in re- 
doubled fits, the face is much ſwelled and fluſhed, 
though ſometimes it is of a livid colour. As the diſ- 
eaſe increaſes, the pulſe quickens, the heat augments, 
8 and an exceſſive reſtleſſneſs takes place. ä 
Children of a groſs and lax habit are moſt liable to 
it, though ſometimes it appears to be hereditary. Its 
attacks are generally in the night, after children have 
been much expoſed to damp cold eaſterly winds in the 
0 courſe of the * N 14 | 4 15 
Among the cauſes of the croup may be enumerated 
3 damp houſes, wet cloaths, ſudden expoſure to cold, 
thin ſhoes, wet feet, or any thing that obſtructs the 
perſpiration. Extreme exertion of the voice, in halloo- 
ing, or ſcreaming, appears ſometimes to have produced 
it, as may be perceived in the following caſe. A 
child, three years old, whoſe legs had been ſcalded, 
had ſcreamed inceſſantly, and with great violence for 
five or fix hours; and was ſeized, the following night, 
with the croup, of which he died. The following caſe 
is almoſt equally. in point: A boy, aged about ſeven 
years, had been celebrating, in a proceſſion, the day 
of quitting ſchool for vacation, and had been engaged 
with his Z-hool-fellows in huzzaing, almoſt during the 
whole time, with his utmoſt exertion. He was at- 
tacked the ſame evening with this malady, and the - 
next day was pronounced to be in a conſiderable degree 
of danger; but was happily reſtored by freely bleeding, 
bliſtering, &c. . ** 
When a child experiences the ſymptoms, mentioned 
above, his feet ſhould be immediately put into warm 
water. He ſhould alſo be bled, if of a full habit, and 
. | FR have 
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have a laxative clyſter adminiſtered as ſoon as poſſible. 
He muſt be prevailed on to breathe over the ſteams af 
warm water and vinegar; or an emollient decoction. 
Fomentations, or emollient cataplaſms, may be applied 
round his neck. Should the ſymptoms not abate, let 
a bliſtering plaſter be applied round the neck, or be- 
tween the ſhoulders. A table - ſpoonful of the following 
julep may alſo be frequently taken by the patient. 
Mix three ounces of penny-royal water, with one 
: 3 of ſyrup of althea, and one ounce of balſamic 
rup. | | | | 
J Alafetida has been found ſerviceable in this caſe, 
and may be given in form of a clyſter, as well as taken 
by the mouth: Diſſolve two drams of aſafætida in one 
ounce of Mindererus's ſpirit, and three ounces of penny- 
royal water; and give the patient a table- ſpoonful of 
the mixture every hour, or oftener, if his ſtomach can 
bear it. If the child cannot take this medicine, two 
drams of the aſafætida may be diſſolved in a common 
clyſter, and adminiſtered every ſix or eight hours, till 
the violence of the diſeaſe abates. 
To prevent a return of the croup, all the | cauſes 
aboye-enumerated muſt be carefully ayoided, as ſudden 
expoſure to cold, wet feet, damp. eaſterly winds, ex- 
treme exertion of the voice, 8&c. Children who have 
had frequent returns of it, or whoſe. conſtitutions dif- 
poſe them to be liable to it, ſnould obſerve a proper 
regimen: all food that is viſcid, or hard of digeſtion, 
and crude, raw fruits, ſhould be carefully avoided. A 
drain ſhould alſo be continually kept open in ſome part 
of the body, by means of a ſeton or iſſue 
The extreme danger which always accompanies this 
diſeaſe, and the rapidity with which its ſymptoms pro- 
ceed, ſhould induce every perſon, immediately on its 
appearance, to apply inſtantly for medigal aſſiſtance. 
But as medical advice cannot always be immediat 
procured,” the progrefs of the diſeaſe may be checked, 
or the diſeaſe wholly removed, by an attention to the 
following directions. Immediately on its appearance, 
apply from three to ſix leeches, according to the age 
| 4E2 and 
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805 5 THE WHITLOW. 


and ſtrength of the patient, to the upper and fore part 


of the neck, and promote the bleeding by the appli- 
cation of warm cloths wrung out of warm water. 
When the leeches fall off, and before the bleeding has 
ceaſed, lay the patient between the blankets, and ſup- 
ply him with warm barley water to excite ſweating, 
the front of the neck being covered with a bliſter. In 

erforming theſe operations, ſo much time will pro- 


- bably elapſe as to afford an Nr 0 PURE 


proper medical aſſiſtance, 
| THE WHITLOW. 


IHE whitlow- is a painful inflammatory tumour at 
the end of 'the finger, It begins with a violent burn- 
ing pain, and ſoon after the ſkin becomes elevated 


' around the nail; and the end of the finger, under the 


Kin, contains a corrupt fluid appeating almoſt tranſ- 
rent. In this ſpecies of whitlow, no application 
ſeems preferable to that of a bread and milk poultice: 
the tumour being opened, when in a proper ſtate, a 
continuance of the ſame application will generally com- 
plete the cure in a ſhort time. > 12 
There is another ſpecies which has its fituation much 
deeper than the former, the inflammation attacking the 
tendons and ligaments, and the intervening cellular 
membrane, The pain is much more violent and throb- 
bing than that of the ſpecies above-mentioned, and is 
Felt over the- whole hand and arm, both of which be- 
come ſwelled. Sometimes fever, delirium, and con- 
vulſions are produced by the violence of the pain; and 


_ Inſtances are known where death itſelf has been the 


conſequence of this ſpecies of the diſeaſdGGQ. 
In this ſpecies, an early application ſhould be made 


to a ſurgeon of eminence, ſince much r 8 and 


knowledge are required to oppoſe the advances of ſo 
inſidious an enemy. [FIPS | 


Whitlows may be occaſioned by external injuries, 


as a pundcture, or inconfiderable wound; but they 


happen moſt frequently from internal cauſes, or from 
V 239116 gauauſes 


 ACIDITIES, > 997 


cauſes that cannot be aſcertained. -The- maſt. trifling 
and ſuperficial punctures or fractures, have 5 
e the n alarming dangers n reren 


| ACIDITIES, 


| ACIDIT ES accompany moſt of the diſeaſes. 22 
children, and are more frequently the effect than the 


cauſe of their diſeaſes. When gripes, purgings, green 
ſtools, ſour ſmells, &c. proclaim that the bowels 
abound with an acid, let the patient have a little ſmall 
broth, with light bread | in it ; and ſufficient exerciſe to 

romote the digeſtion. The "teſtaceous powders which 
Te been uſually adminiſtered in this caſe, * ſhould 
never be given unleſs mixed with purgative medicines, ' 
as rhubarb, manna, and the like; for though, by their 
abſorbent quality, they may correct the acidity, they 
are attended with this inconvenience, that they ſome- 
times lodge in the bowels, and occaſion coſtiveneſs, 
which may prove injurious to the infant. 

The beſt medicine, in caſes of acidity, is magneſia 
alba, which, while it purges, corrects the acidity; and 
not only removes the diſeaſe but the cauſe of it. It 
Re be given in any kind of fopd, or-in the laxative 
abſorbent mixture. 

When an infant is tortured with gripes, its body 
ſhould be opened with an emolhent clyſter, or the 
medicine juſt mentioned; and a little brandy may be 
rubbed on its belly with a warm hand before the fire. 
This treatment generally procures eaſe in the gripes of 
infants, Should this method, however, not -accead, 
mix a little brandy, or other ſpirit; with three times 


the quantity of warm water, and often give the infant 
a tea-ſpoonful of it till he becomes eaſier. 


DIFFICULTY OF SWALLOWING I INPANTS. f 


DIEFICULTX of ſwallowing is a common com- 
plaint in infants. If this happens from that fault of the 
frenulum of the tongue, which renders the child tongue- | 
tied, as the good women expreſs it, this is to be re- 

moved by 9 it. If it proceeds from a tumour of 


the 
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398 or GALLING. 
the tongue, ſmall quantities of the diſcutient waters 
are to be put into the child's mouth every two or three 
hours; and if there are ulcerations upon the tongue, 
mme beſt of all applications is the oil of eggs. But, 
before any thing is done for the child, it is neceſſary to 
ſee whether the fault be not in the mother, from her 
Having no milk, or from the nipples being ſo depreſſed 
that the child cannot uſe tl em. f 
. THE CROUSE, OR STUFFINGS IN THE BREAST. 
SOME children are fo afflicted with ſtuffings of the 
breaſt, that they ſeem aſthmatic. In theſe cafes, the 
folutive ſyrups of rhubarb and roſes are to be given ; 
and afterwards the pectorals, as the ſyrup of eryſimum 
and maiden-hair, or ſyrup of liquorice. An emetic 
may alſo be given of the ſyrup or conſerve of peach 
bloſſoms, and a grain of calomel, or'two at the utmoſt 
may be given, and often with ſucceſs. If theſe fail, 
\ ſmall doſes may be given of powders prepared of dia- 
phoretic antimony, with'twice its weight of detonated 
nitre ; and the common reſolvents, ſuch as the orrice- 
root, and ſpermaceti may be added: and ſometimes it 
is neceſſary to add a fmall doſe of tantarum vitriolatum, 
with ſome of the common abſorbent powders. 


GALLING, EXCORIATION, OR CHAFING THE 

Dy FLESH. Ban” att 
- GALLINGS, or excoriations, is very common in 
infants, and very troubleſome to them. They moſt 
generally happen about the groin, and wrinkles of the 
neck, Lehind the ears, and under the arms. The 
uſually ariſe from the ſweats, urine, or acrid ſtools diſ- 
charged upon the parts, eſpecially when their nurſes 
are ſo careleſs as to keep them dirty, and ſuffer any 
thing filthy to remain long on the parts. ; | 
In theſe caſes, proceeding from want of cleanlineſs, 
the parts ſhould frequently be waſhed with cold water, 
the liner ſhould be often changed, and the child, in 
_ every reſpett, ſhould be kept perfectiy clean. In — 


OF: VOMITING - 999 | 

das common flour, or powder, will © rove. a 
cure; or, when that fails, a little camphor fem ron 
mixed among it. N 

But one of the beſt applications for this N is 
Fuller's Earth, diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity-of hot 
water, and after letting it ſtand till it is cold, rub the 
galled parts with it gently, once or twice a. day. | 

Or, the excoriated or galled parts may be ſprinkled 
with abſorbent or drying "powders, as burnt hartſhorn, 
chalk, tutty, crabs' claws prepared, &c. If the 
parts are waſhed with ſpring water, in which a ſmall 
quantity of  vitriol has been diſſolved, it will powerfully 
tend to dry and heal them. 

But if internal cauſes concur, . as carpe of 
the blood, and humours in the child, then the common 
| abſorbent and ſweetening powders are to. be given in- 


ternally, at the ſame time that the others a are ing 
: externally to the parts. 


OF COUGHS IN CHILDREN. ; 


THOUGH coughs ſometimes attend infants; they 
are ſeldom obſtinate, uſually giving way to the common 
B ſyrups, or a little ſpermaceti, after the howels 
been unloaded by the laxative fyrups, or other 
gentle cathaniea, See Hooping Cough. 


OF VOMITING. . 


' VOMIT INGS in infants are rather \- BUN. ton 
hurtful, provided they are moderate ; but when they 
are violent, they are to be remedied by giving geptle 
clyſters, to give a derivation to the mucous matter 
downward ; and at the ſame. time applying externally 
the common ſtrengthening and ſtomachic plaſters, as 
oil of mace, and the like, and repeating theſe applica- 
tions as often as may be found neceſſary. 
When vomiting proceeds from taking too much food, 

it ſhould be promoted by a few grains of ipecacuanha, 
or a weak 15 lution of e tartar, as the cure will 
principally — on the cleanſing of the ken 
en 


When” occaſioned by food of an acrid or irritating 
* a milder aliment. ſhould be ſubſtituted in its 
BA hls | 47 EM . 
Men it proceeds from too great an irritability of 
the nerves of the ſtomach, fuch medicines as may tend 
to ſtrengthen and brace that organ, ſhould be uſed. 
tte TE RICKETS. 8 
- THIS diſeaſe ſeldom appears before the ninth month, 
or after the ſecond year of the child's age, but at va- 
rious periods between; and it ſhews itſelf in a flacci- 
dity or laxneſs of the muſcles, and integuments, and 
a waſting of the body, while ſome parts become very 
much enlarged, eſpecially the head and forchead. 
:*CAavsts. The cauſes are weakneſs, a ſcrofulous ha- 
bit, watery milk in the nurſe, a want of free air, due 
exerciſe, and too long a continuance at the breaſt. 
The offspring of old men, who are ſubje& to the gout; 
the gravel, or other chronic diſeaſes, or who have 
ſuffered by the venereal diſeaſe in their youth, are alſo 
very liable to the rickets. To theſe may be added a 
deficiency of what ſhould form the ſolid, and particu- 
latly* the offeous, or bony parts of the body. The 
ſmall-pox, meaſles, teething, the hooping-cough, or 
any diſorder that weakens the conſtitution, of relaxes 
the habit of children, diſpoſes them to this diſeaſe. 
Bad nurſing ; ſuffering the infant to lie or fit too much, 
8 — keeping it perfectly clean, has the moſt pernicious 
enects. The of ; 5 | BEES ; 
- SymPpToMs. At the commencement of this diſeaſe; 
the child's ſtrength is diminiſhed, and its fleſh becomes 
ſoft and flabby; it loſes its cheerfulneſs, appears re- 
markably grave, and is unwilling .to be moved. The 
head and belly are too large in proportion to the other 
parts of the body. Some tumefaction, or ſwelling of 
the face, with a paleneſs, or rather a ſulphureous yellow 
colour in the cheeks, may in general be obſerved among 
the firſt ſymptoms: As the diſeaſe advances, the ribs 
loſe their convexity; the ſpine of the back becomes 
=— incurvated, 


zncurvated;. or bent; the bones of the limbs between 
the joints waſte away, and bend from their inability to 
ſupport the weight of the body; the breaſt is likewiſe 
often deformed ; and the bones of the arms and. legs 
grow , crooked ; the abdomen becomes hard and en- 
larged, and the ſtools are frequent and looſeG. 
fa ſome caſes the diſeaſe ſtops here, and the child 
recovers its health and ſtrength, but the limbs remain 
crooked. _ 35 e 
Theſe ſymptoms vary according to the violence of 
the diſeaſe: the pulſe is generally quick, but feeble; 
and the appetite is often but little impaired; the teeth 
come ſlowly, and with difficulty, and afterwards they 
often rot and fall out. Ricketty children generally poſſeſs 
a degree of underſtanding beyond what is uſually dif- 
played by others of an equal or a more advanced age. 
Diſſections of thoſe who have died affected with 
rickets have ſhewn various morbid appearances in the 
abdominal viſcera, 8c. and ſuch a ſoftneſs of the bones, 
that they could eaſily be cut through with a knife. ,- 
 REGiMEN. This diſeaſe being always attended 
with evident ſigns of weakneſs and relaxation, endea- 
vours ſhould be uſed to brace and ſtrengthen the ſolids, 
and. promote digeſtion and the due preparation of the 
fluids. For theſ: purpoſes, wholeſome nouriſhing food 
ſhould be given, adapted to the age and ſtrength of: the 
patient. Open, dry air, is eſſential; but in cold wea- 
ther, it ſhould be kept warm: when the weather is 
hot, it ſhould be kept cool; as perſpiration may weaken 
it; and too great a degree of cold may have a ſimilar 
effect. Cheerfulneſs ſhould be encouraged in the child; 
5g its limbs ſhould be frequently rubbed with a warm 
and. Z 
If the milk of the nurſe is too poor, ſhe muſt be 
changed; or cows' milk muſt be ſubſtituted, In exer- 
ciling the child, it ſhould be moved in a horizontal 
poſture, an erect one being apt to occaſion or increaſe 
deformity, which ſhould be further prevented or re- 
moved by iron machines properly fitted to the limbs or 
back-bone, _ 8 1 LT 
Sf eee | CURE, 


Con. Medicines are of little importance in the 
Cure of this diſeaſe. In children of a groſs habit, 
Ag vomits and frequent purges of rhubarb may be 

*falutary, af they ſeldom effect a cure: that can only 

be expected from ſuch things as brace and ſtrengthen _ 

| the ſyſtem; for which purpoſe the cold bath is ſtrongly 
recommended, eſpecially in the warm feafon. 

Dr. Temple ſays, the rickets may be pretty cer- 

< tainly prevented by very early bathing ; for where 

< children are bathed from the time they are two 
< months old, the diſeaſe very ſeldom occurs. The 
removal of it will conſiſt in ſtrengthening the ſyſtem 

« by cold bathing, and tonic medicines.” | 

The morning is preferred for ufing the cold bath, 

and the child, immediately on its coming out, ſhould 

be completely rubbed with a dry cloth. There are 
inſtances i eed, in which the cold bath has been found 
to weaken the child; in ſuch caſes it may be prudent 

o diſcontinue the uſe of it. 

Iſues are ſometimes beneficial in the rickets; they 

are peculiarly proper for thoſe children who abound 

with groſs humours. Children can ſeldom be made to 
take the bark, or any bitters ; or an infuſion of the 

Peruvian bark in wine or ale, would be of ſervice ; the 

metallic tonics may therefore be had recourſe to, to 

which rhubarb may be advantageouſly added. 
9 . 2 with dry flannels is ſerviceable in this diſ- 
F | | 


TY  CHILBLAINS. | 
_ © *CHILBLAINS are itching and painful ſwellings, 
which commonly attack children and young perſons in 
cold weather, ſometimes terminating in ulceration. 
Thoſe who uſe but little exerciſe are moſt diſpoſed to 
this complaint. If proper medicines are not had re- 
courle to, chilblains will often continue till the return 
of mild weather ; and thoſe who have been once at- 
tacked by them, are generally much diſpoſed to a return 
of the complaint in the ſucceeding winter. 
Chilblains are uſually occafioned by keeping the feet 
or hands wet and cold for any conſiderable time, and 
| afterwards 
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afterwards heating them on a ſudden. When children 
are cold, inſtead of warming themſelves gradually by 
exerciſe, they are too apt to approach the fire. This 
"occaſions a ſudden rarefaction of the humours, and 
a fulneſs of the veſſels; which, being often re cated, 
the veſſels become at length over-diſtended, and com- 
pelled to give way, „ „ 
When this complaint is not very conſiderable, the 
remedies afforded by domeſtic medicine are frequently 
adequate to the cure. The ſtrengthening the veſſels of 
the part, ſo that by their action the blood, which 
ſeemed to be almoſt ſtagnant, may be propelled or 
urged through them, is the chief principle which ſhould 
regulate this mode of treatment. N es, 
Io this end, the parts affected ſhould be often rub- 
bed with the naked hand, or with flannel: As much 
exerciſe ſhould be uſed as the ſtate of the diſeaſed parts 
will allow; and if there be no ſore, camphorated ſpirits, 
ſpirits of turpentine, warm fomentations, "plaſters, 8&6. - 
ould be applied to the parts affe&ted. - __ 
To prevent the arrival or return of this complaint, 
ſudden and conſiderable changes from cold to heat 
ſhould be avaided, When the parts ſwell, and begin 
to look red, the patient ſhould take a purge, and the 
| pars affected ſhould be often rubbed with muſtard and 
randy, or ſomething that will have a ſimilar effect. 
They ſhould alſo be covered with flannel, and kept 
warm and dry. Warm aſhes, betwixt cloths, are ſome- 
Can applied to the ſwelled parts, in order to reduce 


em. | e ja 
When the chilblain becomes ulcerated, the ulcer 
ſhould be treated as its appearances may indicate: 
Turner's cerate, the gintment of tutty, the plaſter of 
ceruſs, or ſome other drying ointment may be applied. 
Theſe ſores are troubleſome, but not often dangerous: 
the return of warm weather generally terminates their 
exiſtence. Sometimes, indeed, when a foul painful 
ulcer takes place, and is not properly treated, it will 
greatly extend itſelf both in depth and width, affecting 
the tendons, and even the bones themſęlyes. 
| 3F2 OP 
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| + COSTIVENESS j in infants is a very dangerous COM» 
Plaint, and ſubjects them to many diſorders. The 
common purgative ſyrups of roſes and peach flowers 
are to be given in this caſe, as alſo emollient clyſters 
and "hank tories, or dry clyſters, are to be applied, 
for which urpoſe nothing is ſo proper as a piece of 
parſley- root, cut into a proper as and introduced 
after rubbing it oyer with butter iſter recommends 
two or three grains of rhubarb in ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, 
or a ſolution of .manna, till the child's belly is opened, 
and afterwards the teſtaceous powders. 

It is neceſſary, however, to diſtinguiſh this coſtive- 
neſs from a natural firmneſs of the ſtools when they are 
voided at moderate diſtances of time, and without pain ; 

"for this is a very falutary habit in children, after the 
meconium is voided in the firſt ſtools: it manifeſts a 


ftrength in the child, and is conſidered as a 0 
er þ 
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or THE MANAGEMENT or CHILDREN. 
beg? £3 or orvixe SUCK, 


' PROV IDENCE Kindly ſends food into the world 
with the child, by giving to the mother a breaſt flow- 
ing with milk; but this ſurely is not beſtowed to be 

elected and rendered fruitleſs: we cannot think thus 
ndignant of fo great a blefling ; for, beſides this evi- 
, eng deſign of Providence, there is another important 
conſideration ; which is that mothers, by ſuckling their 
children, cheriſh that tenderneſs which nature has 1 im- 
planted in them towards their offspring. For experi- 
ence ſhews that the office of ſucklin conſiderably aug- 
ments in them the. affection from ak that tender- 
neſs flows ; . ſerves as fuel to keep their fond breaſts in 
one perpetual glow; and, by ſweetening their care, 
enables them likewiſe to bring the tender infants through 
their hapleſs age. 


- Another 
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Another argument for ſuckling, which ischt ſuſki- 
Genn attended to, becauſe not fufficiently known, 1 1, 
that the anxiety and fatigue is pefups fp compen- 
ſated by the pleaſure. All mothers Who have - expe- 
Tienced it, whoſe minds are tempere red with natural 
affection, aſſure us, that there is an inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure in giving ſuck,- which none but mothers know; 
for, excluſive of the ſenſation, it muſt be highly pleaſing | 
to Gbſelve the innocence, and the various whims & | 
children; and the early ſentiments they diſcover muſt 
doubtleſs afford A ny” which - no language can 
deſcribe. 1 
It is indeed a r s firſt AS to oe that her child 
is not robbed of that food which nature has provided 
for it in her breaſt. Should the mother be tempted, 
for a ſordid bribe, to transfer” to another her child's in- 
eſtimable right,” lether cbnſider, that when ſhe ſells the 
food of her child, ſhe perhaps alſo ſells its life. 
He who conſiders theſe things will ſoon find how 
blameable thoſe mothers are, Who, without any danger, 
either from an impurity of the humours, and want 2 
ſtrength, or any other reaſon, deliver their progeny t 
mercenary nurſes, with a barbarity exceeding that of 
the brute creation; and do not ſo much as conſider 

whether they hire a healthy, or an (fours; a wen 
or a wanton nurſe. 

It is no wonder, then, according to the teftiincnics 
of the moſt approved authors, that infants are often 
affected with ulcers, the itch, ſcald heads, and other 
cutaneous diſorders, by nurſes whoſe diet is irre lar ; 
or, if the nurſes are 'afflicted with the venereal diſenſe, 
that the children contract the ſame; or are contaminated 
with puſtules and eruptions, and a thouſand other in- 
firmities. And ſince not only defects of the body, but 
of the mind alſo, are communicated by the depraved 
milk, it certainly is not uncommon for children, born 
of the beſt parents, ſometimes, to be corrupted with 
the worſt morals. | Thus have I known infants rendered 
drunkards, by fucking thi milk of a nurſe addifted to 


drinking, | 
Authors 
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Authors ſearch not for any other origin of the drunk. 
enneſs. and cruelty of ſome great men, than nurſes 
_ tainted with the ſame vices. Wardzs in Medic. ſpirit, 
Eb. 1. c. 25, has a my remarkable paſſage. to this 
purpoſe. Children, fays he, © nurſed by ſtrange 
milk, uſually degenerate, and aſſume the nature of 
e their nurſes ;. from the milk and ſpirit of their nurſes, 
te they aſſume the nature and morals of their nurſes : 
* the wildeſt animals are tamed by human milk, from 
* the mild ſpirits which they fuck in with the milk; as, 
on the contrary, men fed with beaſts' milk become 
A beſtial and fierce, as appears from Romulus and 
* Remus.” 1, 44 | | f 
I am not inſenfible how little probability there is 
that my advice will be followed by perſons in high life; 
lor how can it be ſuppoſed that a fine lady will lay 
herfelf under the 3 reſtraints towards acting the 
part of a good nurſe; and generoufly give up ſome of 
the vainer pleaſures of life, in order to ſtoop to this 
part of. domeſtic gare? Sometimes indeed there may be 
important reaſons aſſigned for their doing ſo improper ; 
but it is greatly to be feared that thoſe reaſons are 
oftener pretended than real; and, as this is a duty not 
ſo eaſily diſpenſed with as people are apt to imagine, 
it is incumbent upon parents of the higheſt rank, to 
conſider how far they are really juſtifiable in deviating 
from the laws of nature. + 1055 | 
It is not, however, to be conſidered. as a rule never 
o be departed from, that every mother ſhould ſuckle 
her ewn, child: this, in many caſes, would be imprac- 
ticable, and highly injurious, if not deſtruttive, both 
to the mother and child. Women of delicate confti- 
tutions, ſubject to nervous affections, or hyſteric fits, 
make but indifferent nurſes; but it ſeems perfectly ra- 
tional that every woman who can, ought to perform ſo 
tender and agreeable a duty. 53 
But while I am enforcing to mothers the duty of 
— Juckling their children, I muſt endeavour to omit no 
material circumſtance that will either contribute to the 
eaſe of the one, or the advantage of the other. oo 
we 3 . ; 
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firſt that naturally occurs, is, the time when a child 
ſhould be put to the breaſt. This being a matter which 
has been the ſubject of ſome controverſy, and often _ 
erroneouſly handled, we have endeavoured to ſettle it 
page a ſtrong baſis, viz. the experience of the beſt 

K e late eminent Dr. Hunter, well known to the 

public, both by his lectures in Anatomy, and his prac- 
tice in Midwifry, ſaid, that when he was firſt app Þ 
one of the midwives of the lying-in hoſpital in Brown- 

low-Street, the buſineſs of ſuckling was conducted 
there in the following manner: the child was put to 
the breaſt till the milk came freely, or run out of itſelf; 

and, as the breaſts uſually began to fill in about forty- 
eight hours after delivery (fooner or later) they were 
allowed to fill more and more, perhaps as much longer, 
till the milk began to diſcharge itſelf: to promote 
which, the breaſts were frequently embrocated, or fo- 
mented with warm oil; to invite the milk, both by the 
ſoftneſs of the oil, and the motion given the breaſts by 
rubbing it with the hand. This method was found, by 
experience, to be wrong; not only from what the child 
might probably ſuffer, by being ſo long deprived of 
its moſt natural phyſie and food, but many grievous 
effects frequently attended the mother, viz. painful 
ſwellings and inflammations of the breaſt, milk fevers, 
and milk ſores. | Ee we, 
By theſe inconveniencies, the phyſicians of that hoſ- 
pital were induced to alter their method, which, for 
ſome time paſt has been as follows. The child is uſually 
put to the breaſt within twenty-four hours after delivery; 
and though, at firſt, it ſucks but little, and that only 
a thin ſerum, (which is however of ſingular fervice to 
the infant, by diſcharging the meconium that fills the 
large inteſtines) the advantage to the mother is, that 
the milk comes gradually and kindly; and, before the 
uſual time of the breaſts hardening in the other method, 
in this the difficulty is overcome; the milk flows'freely, 
the breaſts are ſoft and eaſy, the heat of the body con- 
n ns tinues 
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tinues temperate, and inflammations of the breaſts and 
milk fevers much ſeldomer happen than by the former 
This method of putting children to the breaſt, much 
ſooner than uſual, correſponds with the opinion of Dr. 
Cadogon, who, in a pamphlet on the management of 
Children, propoſes, that a child ſhould be put to the 
breaſt in ſeven or eight hours after it is born. Thus” 
fays he, “it would not only provide for itſelf the beſt 
of nouriſhment, but, by opening a free paſſage for 
e it, take off the mother's load as it increaſed, before 
* it could oppreſs or hurt her; and thereby effectually 
< prevent the fever; which is cauſed only by the 
“ painful diſtention of the lacteal veſſels of the breaſts, 
- © when the milk is injudiciouſly ſuffered to accumu- 
“ late.“ r 
Parents ſhould be particularly attentive to this advice, 
unleſs ſome extraordinary circumſtances intervene; in 
which caſe their own judgment muſt direct them to 
ſeek an opinion ſuitable to the exigence. Let the ut- 
moſt care, however, be taken to prevent the mother's 
catching cold, or fitting up in bed too long for her 
firength, in the firſt attempt to ſuckle her chile. 
Sometimes a child, when firſt put to the breaſt, is 
at à loſs; the mother too, eſpecially if a young one, 
is often aukward; and if the nurſe. be unhandy or 
careleſs, the conſequences may be fatal; and indeed 
frequently are ſo: the reaſon is evident. The per- 
{piration' which uſually follows delivery is neceflary ; 
and, where nature is defective, art is employed to keep 
it up. If then theſe ſweats are ſalutary, whatever 
checks or obſtrutts them muſt be dangerous: and no- 
thing more certainly effects this than being injudiciouſly 
uncovered. | 1 es = 
The time of a child's ſucking is a point much con- 
troverted, but not aſcertained, It is faſhionable to Jet 
children ſuck only three or four months ; though it is 
generally agreed, by the learned, that a child ſhould 
not fuck leis than fix months, nor more than 8 ; 
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OF A WET NURSE. WE | 
but that the medium (nine months) is to be preferred. 
There may, however, be reaſons for varying theſe 
ſtated times, and there may be circumſtances which 
impede the mother's ſuckling her child at all; the want 
of health is a principal one ; but it ſhould be a real 
want of health, not an imaginary one. 

As an inducement to mothers to ſuckle their chil- 
dren, we can aſſure them, that it is the opinion of 
phyſicians, that many women would improve their 
health by it; and very few, if any, would injure a good 
_ conſtitution by ſuch a 18 unleſs through their 
own ignorance or imprudence. | = 

The three moſt obvious things which impair a mo- 
ther's health in nurſing, are fatigue, hunger, and fret- 
ting. Hunger ſhould be carefully avoided while the 
mother gives ſuck; and, if ſhe has been accuſtomed 
to drink a glaſs or two of wine, or ale, at meals, ſhe 
ſhould not debar herſelf from it now ; as her waſte of 
ſtrength and ſpirits certainly demands her uſual way of 
life; though it does not ſeem neceſſary for her vo go 
far beyond it. Intemperance and violent paſſions are 
highly pernicious. 

By attentively obſerving theſe few rules, mothers in 
general may ſuckle their children, without pain or in- 
Jury. They may ſometimes improve their health, often 
leſſen their cares, and mend their tempers and diſpo- 
ſitions. They will at leaſt enjoy a pleaſing conſciouſnefs 
that they have obeyed the laws of nature, by having 
done all that was incumbent on them. | 


OF' A WET NURSE. 


| WHERE there are powerful reaſons to be adduced 
why a child ſhould not ſuck its mother, a breaſt is 


certainly the beſt ſubſtitute ; but the greateſt care is | 


demanded in the choice of a nurſe. She ſhould be 
young, healthy, of a mild diſpoſition, temperate, and 
ſprightly. The newer her milk the better; but it is 
beſt not to be above three months old, and ſhould never 
exceed fix when the child is firſt put to her breaſt. 
Ihe younger the breaſt-milk is, the thinner and lighter 
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it will be; fitted by nature for the tender ſtomachs of 
new-born infants : as it grows older, it becomes thicker, 
richer, and harder of digeſtion; by which gradual 
change, it is ſuited to the relative riſing powers of 
digeſtion in the child. 5 ; 
Hence it ſeems clear that breaſt-milk does not at 
this ſtated time become poorer but richer ; rich perhaps 
to a degree of rancidity; which, like groſs food to 
others, is ſometimes ſtronger than children can bear: 
and on this principle it is generally recommended, 
where a breaſt is to be ſought, that either the milk 
may be young, or the child ſoon weaned. 
e cannot paſs over, unnoticed, the deſtructive 
practice of drinking ſpirituous liquors. A habit of 
dram-drinking 1s deteſtable in any woman, but more 
particularly ſo in a woman who gives ſuck: it is fraught 
with double miſchief, deſtruction to herſelf, and de- 
ſtruction to the child. It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, 
that the illiterate and vulgar are the moſt addicted to 
immoderate drinking; but melancholy experience ſhews, 
that women in an exalted fituation in life, women of 
the beſt underſtanding, and the beſt education, have 
gradually and inadvertently becomes ſlaves to it. 

There are doubtleſs many women who never taſted 
ſpirituous liquors, till they began to give ſuck. A 
child continues lugging at the breaſt till the mother is 
ready to fink, and a friend recommends a dram: the 
innocent woman perhaps ſtarts at the propoſition ; but, 
it being ſtrenuouſly urged that it will be ſerviceable 
both to her and the child, ſhe yields to the ſolicitation 
and drinks it, though with reluctance and diſlike. 
The dram thus taken acts immediately on the nerves 
of the ſtomach, and inſtantly communicates itſelf to 
thoſe of the brain, which are exquiſitely fine: the ſen- 
fation is pleaſing, a general glow is felt, and the tem- 

relief it affords, induces her to imagine that 

drams are not ſo pernicious as people pretend. Soon, 

however, the languor returns, and ſhe has recourſe to 

her dram again; though perhaps with this difference, 

_ Inſtead of being 1 into it, ſhe ſeeks it herſelf E 
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and thus, by a return of wants, ſhe finds a return of 

defire ; ſhe flies ſo often to her ſuppoſed remedy, that 

at length ſhe is innocently and almoſt inſenſibly led into 

a habit which infatuates Gag W . 
Hence the tone of the ſtomach is weakened, and, 

with it, the power of digeſtion ; obſtruttions of the 

liver and other parts enſue ; the ſolids are broke, and 

the fluids forſake their proper channels. Hence ori- 

ginate jaundice, dropſies, palſies, and various other 

diſtempers, fatal in their conſequences, and doubly 

acute to thoſe who reflect that they have brought them \ 

on themſelves. 4 | i 
It muſt be acknowledged, however, that all drams 

are not alike pernicious ; and that they do not act alike 

on all conſtitutions ; but it 1s certain that they all con- 

tain fiery particles, a portion of cauſtic jnflammable 

matter, in general very injurious to our whole frame ; 

very unfit to circulate in our blood and juices ; and, 

above all, extremely prejudicial to thoſe infants Who 

imbibe the infection by ſucking at a breaſt" thus ynhap- 

pik tainted. | | 

It is common for thoſe who nurſe for hire to admi- 

niſter a ſtupifying doſe to children, in order to lull 

them aſleep. An indolent nurſe who negleQts giving 

a child ſufficient exerciſe in the open air to make it 

ſleep, and wiſhes not to be diſturbed by it in the night, 

too frequently has recourſe to ſome ſomniferous drug, 

though it may operate as poiſon to the infant, ; 


OF A SUBSTITUTE FOR BREAST-MILK, | 


IF a child cannot obtain the breaſt, the beſt ſubſti- 
tute for it is to be ſought. Some phyficians of the firſt 
eminence are of opinion that cows' milk, diluted with 

water till it becomes as thin as breaſt- milk, given warm 
ſeveral. times in the day, will nearly anſwer the pur- 
poſe. . Beſides this, it ſhoyld ſometimes be fed with 
other milk diet, as bread and water boiled lightly to- 

: gether, and milk added to it. | | 
It is cyſtomary to feed a ſucking child with nothing _ 
byt water-pap, that is, bread and water boiled toge- 

"IE e ther, 
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ther, without the addition of milk ; from a notion that 
it ſhould not have two forts of milk; but this practice 
1s certainly very erroneous. There are indeed ſome 
who improve upon this error, and give their children 
(at leaſt for the firſt month) water pap only, although 
they have no breaſt. _ I 

It ſeems evident that many infants have loſt their 
lives by miſtakes committed in this point; and often 
to the practice of giving them bread and water only, 
and omitting the moſt ſalutary part, the milk; which 
is the food of nature: with that alone, to an infant, we 
may do almoſt every thing; without it, nothing. 

A common error among nurſes is the immoderate 
uſe of ſpice and ſugar, which phyſicians, who have 
conſidered theſe matters, poſitively condemn. If a 
child is well, the putting either of theſe into his victuals, 
anſwers no kind of purpoſe. Spice and ſugar are 
certainly fine natural productions, and of great benefit 
to mankind; but the food of infants ſhould be as ſimple 
as poſſible; and if it is made otherwiſe by the early 
uſe of theſe, the effects will always be very troubleſome, 
and frequently miſchievous. What is more common 
than to give lumps of ſugar to young children to eat; 
and what more erroneous? Every day's experience 
demonſtrates to us how improper the practice is: it 
vitiates their taſte, creates in them an unconquerable 
fondneſs for it, and manifeſtly clogs their ſtomachs. 


OF GIVING TEA TO CHILDREN. 


II & uſual for parents to give tea to their children; 
without conſidering that tea, to a young child, if we 
omit the milk, has not a ſingle ingredient to recom- 
mend it. Ihe ſugar is known to be pernicious; the 
water {as tea is generally drank too hot) ſerves to ſcald 
the mouth and throat of the infant; or, at beſt, to 
relax the ſtomach, and weaken the tone of it; and the 

lant or fhrub itſelf has qualities, which, to ſay the 

ſt of them, ſeldom contribute to promote its health. 
Tea has many advocates, or it would not have be- 
come ſo univerſal a beverage as it is at this day. gd 
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have diſplayed great ingenuity in cog its virtues 
and utility 2 mankind; but all this is inſufficient to 
ſtand againſt that infallible guide, experience. Io 
affirm that tea has no good qualities, would be abſurd, 
and offering an inſult to the judgment and experience 
of many celebrated men. Bohea tea is eſteemed bal- 
ſamic, and green is allowed to be an aſtringent ſto- 
machic. But theſe, or any other particular qualines, 
do not juſtify its general uſe ; for, while the ſame ex- 
perience proves, that, for one who receives benefit by 
drinking it, ten receive injury, it certainly, on the whole, 
deſerves condemnation. PE 

It is, indeed, generally allowed, that the immoderate 
and jndiſcriminate uſe of tea is hurtful. It is admitted 
that ſome are manifeſtly refreſhed, comforted, and en- 
hvened by it; others feel not the leaſt ſenſible effect 
from the longeſt uſe of it, and drink-it purely through 
cuſtom: others again, and thoſe by much the moſt 
numerous, ſo viſibly impair their health by this perni- 
cious practice, that they ſhorten their lives, or at leaſt 
render them comfortleſs, if not miſerable. Loh 

Children. whoſe nerves are weak, ſhould never be 
medics my to drink tea. Tea, in general, ſhould never 

e made ſtrong, nor drank in large quantities; neither 
ſhould it be very hot, or very ſweet. It ſhould not be 
drank in a morning by thoſe who cannot eat; nor can it, 
in general, be drank in the afternoon with ſafety, but 
by thoſe who bave had a hearty dinner. 

It is univerſally agreed that we eat too much fleſh in 
this country: let this ſerve as a general caution to pa- 
rents; let them turn it to the advantage of the riſing 
generation, by not being haſty in giving fleſh-meat to 
their children, nor even permitting them to be intem- 
perate in the uſe of it. „ 

To enforce this precept, let it be remembered that 
the phyſicians ſay, the firſt digeſtion ſhould be in the 
mouth, the ſecond in the ſtomach: which implies that 
children have no occaſion for meat till they have teeth 
to chew it ; nay, not till their mouths are almoſt full 
of teeth. | | | 
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| 
I WINE, 8c. HOW PROPER FOR CHILDREN. 
AS the duiy of a parent is the promotion of a child's 
happineſs, and as health is neceſſary to happineſs, a 
watchfulneſs over him in this reſpect is indifoenſible ; | 
ſince by delay, neglect, or ill-placed confidence, diſeaſe 
may be ſo fixed in him as to render him miſerable all 
the reſt of his days. Grown perſons, even among the 
temperate, drink more wine, and other ſtrong liquors, 
than is either needful or beneficial; but to give wine 
to infants is certainly a groſs error; and even to thoſe 
who have paſſed the ſtage of infancy, the practice is 
very reprehenſible. 
Though wine is a general term for the juice produced 
from grapes, it differs eſſentially in colour, quality, and 
flayour, according to the country which produces it : 
this is manifeſt, by the different effects of it upon the 
human body. One fort conſtringes too much, another 
is loaded with tartar, and a third abounds with inflam- 
mable ſpirit. Par, | 
Hut not to enter into a phyſical analyſis of wine, let 
it be admitted that it alle the digeſtion, warms the 
blood, and gives a certain degree of ſprightlineſs, 
which, in other words, may be denominated a flow of 
ſpirits. In the treatment of children, we injure th 
if we give them groſs food, ſuch as requires wine” to 
digeſt it; and, if wine be given alſo, we add fuel to 
fire, flame to flame: nor do the blood and ſpirits re- 
quire this foreign aſſiſtance while young: the one is by 
nature ſufficiently warmed, and the others are beſt ſup- 
Ported by temperance and a chearful diſpoſition. | 
We know, from experience, that malt liquor can be 
raiſed to any degree of ſtrength ; that it is capable of 
inflaming the blood, and intoxicating the brain ; and 
that our frame is conſequently weakened and deſtroyed 
by it when intemperately uſed. But, ' beſides thefe 
effects, it has others often very injurious, One, from 
a natural weakneſs of the bowels, is thrown into ha- 
bitual purgings ; another it oppreſſes with wind; and, 
in a third, from its glutinous quality, it obſtruts __ 
e a 
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of the viſcera, and has a peculiar tendency to clog the 
veſſels of the lungs, and thereby hinder reſpiration, 
produce coughs, and thoſe fatal circumſtances tre- 
quently attending them. Hence it is eafily ſeen how 
neceſſary it is for parents to be attentive to the conduct 
of their children in this reſpect. 1 


OF THE CLOATHING OF CHILDREN. 


INJURY from the expoſure to the inclemencies of 
the weather, is in a rent meaſure prevented by the 
.due management of the cloathing ; which ſhould al- 
ways be adapted, as nearly as poſſible, to thy change 
of ſeaſons in this variable climate. Care ſBould alſo 
be taken that the cloathing be regularly diſpoſed, not 
much thinner in one part than another ; for it is cer- 
tainly very abſurd to wrap the body in thick woollen, 
and to cover the legs with ſtockings of a thin texture. 

The proper cloathing of children is a conſideration 
of great importance; and indeed the opinions of diffe- 
rent men in the learned world, and different women in 
the converſable world, are ſo very many as to render 
it next to impoſſible to fix a ſtandard for dreſs, with 
regard to health only, that would in any manner ſquare 
with the various notions ſubſiſting. Arguing on prin- 
ciples of philoſophy, from reaſons founded on the know- 
ledge of anatomy and the animal economy, will not 
be reliſhed by the crowd ; nor will examples, produced 
from practice, prevail on the learned to think the ge- 
neral practice rational. 3 Fes 

Many are of opinion, that every kind of bandage is 
to be rejected; even garters, wriſtbands, and collars ; 
that they impede the circulation of the blood, or at 
leaſt render it 7 nom and irregular, and preyent the 
growth of the ſolids; nay more, that they are a fre- 

uent, though latent cauſe, of apoplexies, and other 

eadful diſeaſes. ab | 

They farther aſſert, that whatever compreſſes the 
frame (particularly the tender one of an infant) is 
dangerous, as rollers, ſtiff ſtays, or other things to an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe : that as the trunk of the body 

8 6 contains 
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contains what phyſicians call the viſcera, in which are 
the chief functions of life, whatever external methods 
are uſed to cramp or bind them up, is prejudicial to 
health. That the lungs particularly are to have free 
room to play; and that, if the cheſt be externally 
prefſed, whether by rollers, ſtays, waiſtcoats, or any 
thing elſe, it Jays the foundation of many future evils. 
To theſe general opinions, permit me to add what 
an eminent wiiter has ſaid upon this ſubject. Mr. 
Locke, in his treatiſe of education, ſays, © Narrow 
«* breaſts, ſhort and ſtinking breath, ill lungs, and 
„ crookedneſs, are the natural and almoſt conſtant 
effects of hard bodice and cloaths that pinch. That 
* way of making ſlender waiſts and fine ſhapes, ſerves 
but the more effectually to ſpoil them. Nor can there 
indeed but be diſproportion in the parts, when the 
% nouriſhment prepared in the ſeveral offices of the 
« body, cannot be diſtributed as nature deſigns. And 
ce therefore what wonder is it, if being laid where it 
can be on ſome part not ſo braced, it often makes a 
« ſhoulder or hip higher or bigger than its juſt propor- 
tion.“ 
Deformity of body may indeed be the conſequence 
of weakneſs or diſeaſe, but it is generally the effect of 
improper cloathing. Look among the inhabitants of 
unciviliſed nations, who never manacle their children, 
and how ſeldom will you find a limb diſtorted or diſ- 
proportioned ; even among animals, a deviation from 
regular l is a very uncommon caſe. | 
The ſolicitude of parents about ſhape is chiefly con- 
fined to the females : boys, when breeched, like eels 
twiſt themſelves into a thouſand forms, and prove 
ſtraight at laſt; while the girls, with leſs freedom and 
more anxiety, ſeldom come off ſo well. Still mothers 
contend for the neceſſity of ſtays; and maintain, from 
experience, that the ſhape, inſtead of being hurt with 
them, 1s ſpoiled without them. The queſtion therefore 
is, whether nature requires theſe props or not; the 


learned ſay they do not; general practice ſays they 19 
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the learned recommend that nature be left to faſhion 
the parts herſelf, but general practice contradicts this. 
The leamed, however, muſt admut, that ſtays may 
often be worn without the leaſt injury; that, as girls 
are naturally more tender and delicate than boys, 
many of them would have been deformed, either 
through bad nurſing, or ſome mbred infirmity, though 
they never had worn a ſtay in their lives; and parents 
will be convinced, that while nature is labouting to 
complete their childrens”. 48 both health and 
beauty depend greatly on their not being braced in- 
Jjadiciouſly. 

Cleanlineſs; tends —.— to preſerve: the health of 
children: It promotes the perſpiration, and thus relieves 
the body of ſuperfluous humours, which, if retained; 
might generate |; diſeaſes. With every: part of the 
cloathing Which applies immediately to the ſkin, par- 
ticularly the wearing of flannel next to the ſkin, the 
utmoſt cleanlineſs is neceſſary, not only for the fake of 
comfort, but of health; ſince there cannot be a doubt 
that fever itſelf may be generated, by the filth ſaffered 
thus to accumulate. 

Before we diſmiſs this ſubject, we think it honing 
to mention the example of the Chineſe women, who, 
of all people on the earth, have the ſmalleſt feet, not 
naturally, but rendered ſo by cramping them, from A 
notion that it is beautiful. By this practice, ſays 
Mr. Locke, © it is believed they impede, their growth, 
and ſhorten their lives. To theſe opinions may be 
7 added the general conſent of mankind, that in M 
« countries where ftays are not 12 * the People mn 
« hardly ever known to be crooked.” an IG 
Deformity is not only diſagrecabie to the Re 
but by the misſhapen figure of the body, the 5 
or vital functions muſt be impeded, and conſequen 
the health impaired. Very few- perſons enjoy e 
health or ſtrength wan are Ne in "GE 
_ nun. Jy 
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.- WOMEN, from the delicacy of their frame, and 
their domeſtic ſedentary employments, are ſubject to 
many diſeaſes for want of a proper portion of air and 
exercife. They have alſo complaints peculiar to their 
ſex, which require the utmoſt attention and care to 
teheve or remove. Among theſe is e 
THE MENSTRUAL OR PERIODICAL DISCHARGE. 
IHE menſes are the periodical diſcharges of blood 
from the uterus from about the age of fourteen or fifteen” 
to fifty. They are fo called from Menſis, month. In 
fothe women this diſcharge continues to flow two days, 
in others three or four, or perhaps a week. About 
their firſt eruption, the quantity is kal; but in women 
arrived to maturity it is more. The more lax the con- 
Kitution, the larger is the diſcharge, other circumſtances 
fayouring.' Lean women, and thoſe who abound with 
blood, evacuate more than ſuch as afe fat, and of à 
colder temperament; and 'thuſe who indulge in luxury 
and indolence, loſe a larger quantity than thoſe who ufe 
much exerciſe, and live on à poor ſpare diet. It is 
enerally obſerved, that the ſooner they appear, the 
oner they diſappear. Hat T6 nds toe Fog 
It is nbt every variation in the period or quantity of 
this diſcharge, that is to be conſidered as a diſeaſe, 
finee every healthy female is not exactly alike in theſe 
reſpeRts, the diſcharge recurring, in ſome caſes, at 
longer, and in others, at ſhofter periods; in fome caſes 
mn larger, and in others in ſmaller quantities; without 
de appearance of any circumſtances that points out the 
variation to be unnatural, or unequal to the neceſſities 
of the conſtitution. Slight deviations, in theſe reſpeAs, 
may àlſo oceur in the fame perſon, without being ac- 


companied by any mark of diſeaſe. 


The phznomena or ſurpriſing appearance of the 
wenfes ſeems to depend bn this. The arteries of the 


uterus 


| THE PERIODICAL DISCHARGE aww 
uterus are larger than the arteries in men, and their 

areas or contents are to the thickneſs of their mem- 
branes beyond the uſual proportion; on the contrary, 
the veins in the uterus are leſs than in men, and their 
coats ſtronger in this part than in many others. This 
mechaniſm, and the increaſe: of blood, generated i in a 


month, will explain the phznomena. | 
The heat of the body is in proportion to the EY 
mentum of the blood; this craſſamentum increaſing 
adds to the vital hbat, which diſtending the veſſels of 
the whole body, theſe arteries, which are the weakeſt, 
will be diſtended in the greateſt p ion ; and thus 
that before only, admitted of ſerum to fill the 
cellular membrane, may now admit of red blood, 
Thus the increaſed blaod mechanically diſcharges itſelf, 
which being done, the heat of the body is diminiſhed; 


and the We coat —_— ſufficiently to reſtrain the. | 


blood from paſſing any longer that way. 


It is aſſerted by the Doctors Friend ind Lilies: thas | 
hs A. a plethora, or a too full habit f 


this diſcharge is 
body, and they fupport their opinion with proper ana- 
tomical remarks; Boerhaave concurs with them in 
opinion, as well as many other phyſicians of the greateſt 
eminence ; but it is aſked by ſome, why is not this 
diſcharge brought on by every ardent or inflammatory 
fever? To this it is anfwered, that it very frequently is, 


auſe of their obſtruction theory is ſupported by 
anatomical obſervations, the ſymptoms that 

and thoſe that follow this evacuation. Before the dif- 
charge the breaſts fwell, the head achs, the eyes have 
— veins full of blood, the back achs, and there are 
other ſymptoms of a feveriſh ſtate ; the due quantity 
being excreted, nature is reduced a little —.— 

_ Rate of health, as ap by the languor and depre 
Gon of ſpirits. ö de en 
the — as are co 

ſtate of the fluids. 


and vrhen it is not, is ningits 5 Hed m or other uſual 


. in an inert oy fluggith 


Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the e cauſe 5 
univerſally allowed to be an accumulation of blood, 
r which 


- 
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which burſting the ſides of the veſſels, is diſcharged; 
chat, after the diſcharge, the veſſels collapſe and unite 
again, till the next accumulation, and ſo on every 
month. And the final cauſe ſeems plainly to be this, 
that the female conſtitution is fitted "8 making more 
chyle and blood than is required for its own nouriſh- 
ment, in order that there may be a proviſion for the 
preſervation of health; therefore, till the time of preg- 
nancy, a e diſcharge of this ſuperfluity becomes 
neceſſary. 7 —— that the redundancy of blood was, 
by nature, deſigned for the fœtus, or embryo, appears 
ſtill more — — from their firſt appearance when 
_ women are fit to bear children, and their ceaſing when 
they are paſt it, 

It is generally agreed, that the neceſſity women are 
under for ſome extraordinary ſupply to ſupport them 
during the time of geſtation, was the reaſon why this 

redundance at other times was given them, which con- 
tinues whilſt this neceſſity ſubſiſts, and ceaſes when, 
according to the conſtitution of the female frame, it is 
no longer required: but this is all they agree in. Some, | 

not content with this occaſion alone, ſay, the menſtru- 
ous blood offends in quality more than quantity; which 
they argue from the pain it gue many women in the 
diſcharge: ' | 

Others aſcribe this effect to an imaginary en 
of the moon over the bodies of women: This was 
formerly the prevailing opinion; though the ſmalle 


. Fgeflettion would have ſhewn the weakneſs of it; 


had this purgation been owing to the influence of the 
moon, all women, of the ſame age and temperament, 
would have found it at the ſame periods and revolutions 
of the moon, that is, at the ſame time; which all ex- 
perience ſhews to be falſQ. 

Iwo other opinions appear extremely probable, 4 
are argued with much ſtrength and reaſon; in both 
which the quality of the blood is allowed to be inno- 
cent, but they iti} differ about the reaſon of its ilſue. 
The. former 3 is that of Dr Bohn and Dr. Friend, who 


maintain 2 
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maintain this flux, or flow, to be the reſult of a ple | 
thora, or plenitude ; and to be evacuated anly for relief 
againſt r nog Tie IRIeR 
"Dr. Friend, who has isa the cauſe of a 
plethora with the greateſt ſtrength and clearneſs, ſup- 
poſes that this — ariſes from a coacervation or 
accumulation in the blood. veſſels of a ſuperfluity of 
aliment, which, he thinks, remains over. and above 
what is expended by the ordinary ways; and that 
women have this plethora, and not men, becauſe their 
bodies are more humid, and their veſſels, eſpecially the 
extremities of them, more tender, and their manner of 
living generally more inactive than that of men; and 
that theſe things concurring clearly ſhew, that women 
do not perſpire ſufficiently to carry off the ſuperfſuous 
alimentary parts, till they are accumulated in ſuch 
quantity as to diſtend the veſſels, and force their way 
through the capillary arteries of the uterus. 2 
This is the ſubſtance of Dr. Friend's theory, which 
we cannot further explain conſiſtently with the nature 
of our plan, from whence be very mechanically, and 
very philoſophically accounts for the ſymptoms; 
Females, as mentioned above, generally begin to 
menſtruate about the age of fifteen, and ceaſe about 
fifty; though inſtances have occurred of their com- 
mencing ſooner and continuing longer. Theſe are, in- 
deed, two critical periods in the lives of ne wingh 
require their particular attention. 
In order to eſcape the — or green ichn 
and other ſimilar diſeaſes, they ſnould avoid indolence 
and inactivity, and accuſtom themſelves to exerciſe, in 
the open air, as much as poſſible. Unwholeſome food, 
dulneſs of diſpoſition, and ſtrait or tight cloaths are 
very injurious to females at this important ſeaſon. A 
narrow waiſt, even when it was faſhionable, was too. 
_— purchaſed by loſs of health, and deformity of 
perſon. 
| ken a female has 7 at that period of ue 
when the menſtrual diſcharge uſually begins to flow, 
and it has not made is appearance, n on the con- 
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: trary, ſhe perceives that her health. and ſpirits are on 
the decline, let her not be ſhut up in a houſe, and 
peſtered with nauſeous drugs, but ſuffer her to repair 

to à ſituation where the may enjoy the benefit of free 
air and cheerful company; for it is generally allowed 
that proper food, ſufficient exerciſe, and innocent 
amuſement, greatly afſiſt nature in bringing about her 


— | in 2 
Females are ſeldom furpriſed unawares, in the be- 
_ gmmng, with this viſitor: its approaches are uſually 
preceded by unequivocal ſymptoms; as a ſenſe of heat, 
weight, pain in the loins ; diſtenſion and hardnefs of 
the breaſts; laſſitude, paleneſs, head-ach, loſs of appe- 
tite, and ſometimes a flight degree of fever. When 
theſe ſymptoms are perceived about the age that the 
- menſtrual flux is ufually expected, they ſhould carefully 
avoid" every thing which may tend to obſtruct that 
falutary and neceſſary evacuation ; on the contrary, 
every method ſhould be adopted that would promote it: 
uch as fitting over the ſteams of warm water, drinking 
warm diluting liquors, - &c. a foe HERE 
When the menſes have begun to flow, great care 
ſhould be taken to avoid every thing that may tend to 
obſtruct them; ſuch as fiſn, and all kinds of food that 
are hard of digeſtion. Every thing that is cold, or apt 
to turn four on the ſtomach ſhould alſo be guarded 
gainft.. Cold is extremely injurious at this particular 
period, as alſo anger, fear, grief, and other affections 
of the. mind. From whatever chfe this flux is ob- 
ſtructed, except in the ſtate of pregnancy, proper means 
fhould be uſed to reſtore it; and if exerciſe in a dry, 
open, and rather cool air, wholeſome - diet, cheerful 
company, and amuſements fail, recourſe muſt be had 
be interruption of the menſtrual diſcharge is of two 
kinds; the firft when there has been no appearance of 
them after the uſual age at which they generally flow, 
independent of conception, is called retention; and the 
ſecond,” when, after they have flowed regularly for 
ſome time, they ceaſe to return at the uſual periods, is 
called ſuppreſſion. 5 
When 


— 


\ 
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| ee ſtate of the ſolids, fuch medicines ſhould be 
adminiſtered, as tend to promote digeſtiom, brace the 
ſolids, and aſſiſt the body in preparing good bloods 
ſuch as the Peruvian bark, with other bitter and aſtrin- 
gent medicines. Filings of iron may be änfuſod in 
wine or ale, in the proportion of two or three ounces 
to a quart, and, after letting it ſtand for about two or 
three weeks, it may be filtered, and half a wine-glaſs 
of it taken twice a- day: or half a dram of 
ſteel, mixed with a little honey or treacle, may be 
taken three or four times a-dar. The bark and other 
bitters may be taken —— in ſubſtanoe or Infuſion; t 
the option of the J; 

For obſtructions: 5 — — . A niſcid ftate-of the 
blood, eſpecially if the — — be of a groſs or full 
habit, evacuations are neceſſary, and ſuch medicines as 
may tend to attenuate or dilute the humour. In this 
caſe bleeding is proper, and the patient -fhonld fre- 
quently bathe her feet in warm water, take now and 
then a cooling purge, and hve ſparingly upon a thin 
diet. Her drink ſhould be whey, water, or ſmall beer, 
and ſhe ſhould take plenty of exerciſe. A tea-ſpoonful 
of the tincture of black hellebore, in a cup of warm 
water, may alſo be taken twice a- day. The ſal diure- 
ticus may be given three times a- day. A fluggiſſi 
viſcid ſerum may alſo be corrected by repeated doſes 
of tinctura ſacra, or of the pil. ruff. adminiſtered in 

ſuch a manner as to prevent coftiveneſs. - 

In caſes both of the retention and ſuppreſſion of the 
W that i is, when they do not begin to flow at the 
period of life in which they may be expected, — 
when they ceaſe, from other cauſes beſides conception, 
to return at their uſual and proper periods, the app 
cation of electricity is a very efficacious and certain 
remedy. Mr. Birch, in his Conſiderations on the 
efficacy of electricity for removing Female Obſtructi 
1779, has enumerated ſeven caſes, in which the cleo- 
trical power has been very ſucceſsfully employed. But 
either * ſhocks, or a ſtronger application »of eleo- 


"np 


When obſtructions are the conſequence of a weak 
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tricity than the patient can conveniently bear, ſhould 
be -carcfully avoided; / for by thoſe means ſometimes 
more than a ſufficient diſcharge. is occafioned, which is 
not eaſily cure. . 7p; Oe ONS 
Mr. Birch adviſes one of the directors to be intro- 
duced through the pocket, or down the back of the 
ſays, ſo as to reach to the lower part of. the: ſpine, 
nearly upon the os facrum, while the other is placed 
below the peak of the ſtays. When the directors are 
thus ſituated, the ſhock is expected to paſs immediately 
through that part of the pelvis vrhich is included be- 
tween the directors. One of them is then removed 
from under the peak of the ſtays, and placed under one 
foot, and afterwards under the other. Some lateral or 
ſide ſtrokes are afterwards tranſmitted acroſs the pelvis, 
2 having introduced a director through each pocket- 
my TFT ²˙ en. aK 
-. When. the obſtruction of the, menſis is the effect of 
other maladies, inſtead of giving medicines to force 
that diſcharge, which might be dangerous, endeavours 
ſhould be uſed to reſtore the patient's health and 
ſtrength. When this is effected, the other will return 
of courſe. B 1 ET Ys ey 9 : ; *d 
The diſcharge of the menſes is interrupted naturally 
during pregnancy; but this is not always the caſe, 
becauſe ſome have them three months, ſome fix months, 
and ſome during the whole time of geſtation, though 
in leſs quantity than at other times. The menſes are 
moſtly interrupted during the time of giving ſuck ; 
though many women have a return about the third or 
fourth month after. delivery, and almoſt all have them 
again in the ninth or tenth month. In caſes of ob- 
ſtruktion, the menſtrual blood has diſcharged itſelf by 
other outlets. | AE | 3 
It uſually happens that this periodical diſcharge 
ceaſes”: between the age of forty and fifty; and the 
| fn in which this takes place, is critical to the ſex. 
oſe, however, who ſurvive this period, without con- 
tracting any chronical diſeaſe, become more healthy 
and vigorous than they were before. About this _ 
EO "EIT _ ſome 
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fome are afflicted with the well-known ſymptoms of 
plethora, heat, Wi reſtleſs nights, troubleſome 
dreams, and unequal” fpirits: Others are attacked with 
inflammations of the ' bowels, or other internal parts; 
ſpaſmodic affeCtions of various parts, ſtiffneſs in the 
limbs, ſwelled ancles, with pain and inflammation,” the 
piles, and other effects of plenitude, Oo On 
Thoſe of plethoric habits, accuſtomed - to copious 
evacuations; will find great relief by bleeding frequently 
in moderate quantities, keeping the bowels lax, mode- 
rating their diet, and uſing falkcient exerciſe that is 
not too heating. If an immoderate flux of the menſes 
happens at this period, it ſhould be reſtrained by gentle 
laxatives, cooling medicines, reſt, anodynes, and a moſt 
ſparing and not too liquid diet, rather than by ver 
copious bleedings and aſtringents of any kin. 
Dr. Fothergill obſerves, that various purgations of 

aloes, the tinctura facra, elixir proprietatis, and other 
compoſitions of this kind, are recommended as proper 
2 to be uſed on the ceſſation of the menſes: 

ut many inconveniences have ariſen from theſe heatin 
medicines, as the — ſtranguary, immoderate diſ- 
charges of the menſes, racking pains in the loins, and 


other ſimilar complaints. Rhubarb, ſenna, magneſia, 
ſmall doſes of jalap, and various combinations of theſe; 
may be ſubſtituted in the room of the others, and Will 
ſupply ſufficient variety tothe preſeriber and the pa- 


af cl 


tienn?ꝰũuaꝝ⸗ it; GT : 
When the menſes are about to go off, they appeii 
for the moſt part irregularly both in time and quan ity z 
once in a fortnight, three, five, or ſix weeks; ſotge- 
times very ſparingly, at other times in immoderate 
quantities. Great loſſes of this kind are often prevented 
by taking away four or five ounces of blood, a ſ·Cœt 
days after the firſt menſtrual ſuppreſſion. If a patient 
has in early life been ſubject to cutaneous eruptions; 
ſore eyes, glandular ſwellings, or other obvious marks 
of morbid humours ſubſiſting in the conſtitution, all 
which may have diſappeared about the time the menſes 
became regular, an aebi an adyifeable drain, and 
No. 11. 1 may 
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may prevent many inconveniences. | If at this time 
ulcerons ſores break out about the ancles,, or in other 
parts of the body, they ought to be continued open, or 
artiſicial drains ſubſtituted in their ſtead; for thoſe who 
will have them dried up, are ſoon after carried off by 
acute-diſeaſes, or fall into thoſe of a chronic kind. 
When the head- ach and ſickneſs in the ſtomach affect 
we patients, Dr. Alſton. extols the uſe of borax, given 
in a fluid ſtate. Opiates are often very uſeful in remov- 
ing thoſe ſpaſms which are excited by a painful approach 
of the menſes, and which frequently retard or obſtruct 
their-courſe. - 2 Þ wr e 
This caſe of painful menſtruation deſerves particular 
attention, becauſe. it impairs the health of patients by 
ts preſent, effects, and ſeems to render them leſs prolific 
in future. Dr. Fothergill has afforded relief to ſeveral 
by the following proceſs; let the patient have by her a 
few pills, r theb. gr. i. each, made ſoft 
with a little of any kind, of-conſerve. She is to take one 
of theſe pills the moment ſhe finds the pain attending this 
diſcharge coming on. A pill may be taken every hour 
till the pain goes off; and more than two of theſe, pills 
will ſeldom be required; but it muſt be taken in ſuch a 
quantity as to mitigate the pain. Let the patient keep 
either in or upon the bed, at leaſt in a recumbent poſ- 
ture, drinking moderately of any diluting liquor, as the 
herb teas, weak whey, or thin broth: Wie: the itime: 
is paſt, a courſe of chalybeate bitters, in ſmall doſes, 


may be continued, till within a few days of the return; 


and;the. belly. ſhould be kept open with ſome: proper 
laxative. This excruciating pain ſeems to be ſpaſmodic, 
and to proceed from the extreme irritability of the ute- 
nine {pſtem, „ ART 
But the, menſtrual ſtux may be too great as well as 
too ſmall. Females who live a life of inactivity, and 
who: haye. been-weakened by frequent miſcarriages, dif- 
f feultlabours,, and immoderate diſcharges. from other 
cauſes, are particularly liable to an immudt rate of 
the men/es ; as well as thoſe who have ſuffeted: the ſup« 
preſſion of ſome long · oontinued evacuation, or who have 
„VR - ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to frequent bleedings. Diſtreſs and —— 
of mind, indulgence in wine; and ſpirituous liquors, 
dilpoſe to this complaint. "To Win d may de added, as 
particularly likely wap induce this ſpecies of hem 
ſudden frights, violent fits of paſſion, the improper uſe 
of ſtrong cathartic and forcing medicines, 8c. 
When this diſchatge is conſiderably increaſed beyond 
its accuſtomed quantity; when its'returns are at much 
ſhorter periods than uſual ; eſpecially if preceded or AC- 
companied by cold chills, ſucceeded by beat and/thirſt, 


pain? in the head and giddineſs, ſhortneſs of breath, and 


in the loins, it may be concluded ' that it exceeds 


he natural and ſalutaty quantity. If the diſeaſe is ht 


now checked, other ſymptoms, 'the conſequence of ex- 
ceflive debility, ſoon come on; the face becomes pale, 


1 the feet are cold, and become affected with an cedema- | 


tous ordrophical ſwelling ; a fluttering and extreme fink- 
eee felt in the inſide; the ſtomach, inſtead of requi- 
is generally affected with nauſea; the pulfe 
yo 2 equent; the body is covered with a cold 
ſweat, and agitation or nen eee by the 
flighteft alarm. © 
The diſeaſe having Pebeess6d thn far, Aa trifling 25 
cumſtance may produce an extraordinary change: ; a ſud- 
den and copious difcharge may be Toon ſucceeded by 
fainting, and even death; or the continuance of a 'dul- 
charge not ſufficient to occaſion immediate diffolution, 
may be productive of dropſy, and other complaints 
founded on extreme debility. 


The treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be varied according 


to its cauſe. When — ceeds from any error in the 

tient's regimen, a different plan muſt be adopted; ar 
luch medic ines muſt be — have a e to re- 
ſtrain the flux, and counteract the morbid. affections of 
2 ſyſtem from whence it proceeds. The patientſhould 

. ms and eaſy both in body and mind. If the 
How be very violent, — ſhould lie m bed anne 
Jow;) and —— only cool and flender diet, as veal or 


chicken broths with bread; the” mould alſo dk debe 
dens of nettle-roots, or 3780 greater comfrey. If . 
3 i 
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fail, ſtronger ents may be. uſed, as dn earth, 
elixir.-of. Fino, the Peruyian bark, allum, &c. Two 
Arams of allum, and one of japan earth, may be pounded 
together, and divided into nine doſes, three doſes of 
Which may be taken in a da ay. Or the patient may take 
two table-{poonfuls of the tincture of roſes three or four 
times a- day, adding ten drops of laudanum to each doſe. 
Or, ſhe may take half a dram of the Peruvian bark, in 
powder, with ten drops of the elixir of vitriol, in a 'glaſs 
of red-port, four times a- day 
here is a diſcharge of a fluid from: the uterus: nd 
— which-1s uſually called the fuor albus, or vul- 
garly the whites, from its being generally of a whitiſh 
colour. This is a very common diſeaſe, and proves 
extremely hurtful to delicate women. The diſcharge, 
however, is not always of that colour, but is ſometimes 
ofa green, yellow, or browniſh hue. In the beginning 
of the diſeaſe, it is generally white and pellucid, and ac- 
quires che various diſcolorations in the progreſs of the 
diſeaſe, and alſo different degrees of acrimony. Some- 
times it is ſharp, and corroſive, . and ſometimes foul and 
fetid, &c. Ihis occaſions a ſmarting, and pain in 
making water; and the patients ge nerally complain of a 
heavy pain and weakneſs in the back and loins, when 
the diſcharge is great, with lowneſs of | mag loſs of ap- 
petite, ſwelling of the feet, and other ſymptoms of ge- 
neral debility. When the complaint continues long, 
they have alſo a ſlow fever, attended with difficulty of 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, and faintings. The 
urine is ek i turbid, and the eye-lids ſwell. It is 
ended with. a pale complexion, and generally pro- 
— rom a SOT ſtate of the body, ariſing — 
: dolence, and the exceſſive uſe of tea, cafe, or other 
"weak and watery diet. 
Women who have this complaint conceive with dif. 
ficulty, and are very liable to miſcarry. The more re- 


Cent the diſęaſe, and the whiter and leſs acrid the dif- 


charge, the more eaſily is it cured ; when it has conti- 
| pyed longs and, has Mcharge becomes difpoloured and 
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acrimonious, it is more difficult, and in chis ſtate it fre- 
quently prove. youu: eee, eee and Rar by 
.CUfes 1 A rf | 
In order to n Ms: lifanles as ipod — 
ſhould be uſed as the 2 atient can bear without fatigue. 


Her food ſhould be ſolid, nouriſhing, and eaſy of di- 
geſtion; her drink ſhould be red-port or claret, mixed 
with P. yrmont, Briſtol, or lime- water. Strong broths 
have a good effect, and milk diet alone will ſometimes 
perform à cure. But the patient ſhould avoid tea and 
coffee, and not indulge herſelf too long in bed. 
I!he ſyſtem muſt be ſtrengthened by tonics, the bark, 
bitters, vitriolic acid, chalybeates, and the cold bath: 
aſtringents may be given internally. Stimulating the in- 
teſtines and rectum may do good, by giving rhubarb fre- 
quently. . Dr. Darwin recommends fix or ten 
every night, with one grain of opium, for ſome months. 
The acrimony of the, diſcharge may be; corrected, and 
the urgent and moſt diſtreſſing ſymptoms relieved, by a 
diligent. attention- to cleanlineſs ; by frequently waſhing 
the parts with warm demulcent injections of milk and 


water, or, an infuſion of linſeed in water; by lime- 


water, and by ifinglaſs and jellies taken as food. The 
tonic medicines will remove the lowneſs and languor de- 
pendant on debility; and the fainting may be obviated, 
or made to recur leſs frequently, by cordial medicines 


and a-nouriſhing generous diet. The pain in the back Fg 
and loins will be relieved-by enveloping them in a plaif- x: 


ter, either of Burgundy pitch, or de minio. 

Dr. Leake ſays, he has attended more patients la- 
bouring under the fluor albus in the autumn, than at 
any other ſeaſon of the year, eſpecially when the weather 


was uncommonly moiſt and cold: moſt of them were 


cured by change of diet, an increaſed perſpiration, and 
the proper uſe of Peruvian bark with aromatics. He 


ohſerved, that ſeveral about this time who eſcaped the 


diſorder, were viſited with bad colds, a defluxion of 
aum on the throat, or a ee, —_ were rer 


1 "by a milay treatment. I 1 ite 183 2e 5 
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As women are fometinies 0 with choſe who 
40 not conſcientiouſly regard their ſafety, it is a circum- 

ſtance of the utmoſt conſequence to diſtinguiſh a freſh 
venereal infection from the fluor albus; for, if the firſt is 


miſtaken for the laſt, and is neglected, or treated ac- 
Tordingly, the disorder may unfortunately end in a con- 
firmed luer. The following ſigns will beſt inform the 
Patient whether there is occaſion for her doubts or not. 
A treſh infection called gonorrhea, is malignant and 
inflammatory; the fluor albus moſt commonly ariſes 
from relaxation and bodily weakneſs : and therefore the 
zemedies proper in the firſt diſorder would render the 
laſt more violent, e meer up ene the * 
 &ftious matter. 

In the gonorrhea the diſcharge chiefly proceeds from 
the parts contiguous to the urinary paſſage, and-conti- 
nues 'whilft the menſes flow; but in the fluor albus it is 
—— the cavity of the womb: and its paſſage, 

then the menſes are feldom regular. 

In the gonorrhœa an itching, inflammation; and heat 
ef urine, are the forerunners of the diſcharge; the ori- 
= of the urinary e is prominent and painful, and 
| patient is affected with a frequent irritation to make 
—— 2 fluor albus, Ss. of the loins, and lofs 
of h, attend the diſcharge; and if any inflamma- 
tion or heat of urine follow, they happen in a leſs degree, 
and only after a long continuance of the diſcharge, 
which becoming ſharp and vn gre pong excoriates s the 
| ſurrounding parts. 

Ia the gonorrheea, the diſcharge tuddenly appears, 
without any evident cauſe; but in the fluor albus it 
comes on more flowly, and is often produced by irregu- 
&arities of the menſes, EET abortion, ſprains, or 

-oontinued wYlneſs. | 

In the ponorrheea, the diſchar ſh or yellow, 
| tes in . and not * dane e 
toms of weakneſs. In the fluor albus, it is often of the 
fame colour, «ſpecially in bad habits of body, and _ 
long continuance ; but is — more offenſwe, and 

redundant in quantity. | 
| When 
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When the menſes ſuddenly ceaſe, in women of a full 
habit, they ſhould. content themſelves with leſs food, and 
that of a leſs nouriſhing kind than what they had before: 


been accuſtomed to take. They- ſhould-allo, take ſuſfi- 
cient exerciſe, and keep the hody open; a little thubarb, 


taken once or twice a week, or an, infuſion of hiera 


—— in wine or n n dene ne my 
1e. We 


3 , 
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THOUGH. pregnancy. cannot be b mil. 
eaſe, it is accompunied with complaints that cannot ab- 
ſolutely be cured but by child: birth, though they may be 
greatly mitigated by medicine. Before any one wentures 
to do any thing, however, in theſe or the like cafes; it is 
very neceſſary that he ſhould be fully convinced whe- 
ther the patient is with child or not; and tis is known: 


by the following ſymptoms, in caſes where there is no 


occaſion for diſſimulation, or no other diſtemperature 
joined with this; but when the woman chooſes to con- 
ceal it, and there is a complication of diſorders, the ut- 
moſt proofs amount only to preſumptive ones. 
The firſt ſign of it is the n. of the menſtrual.difs. 
charges, provided there is no other apparent cauſe. But 
though this is the plaineſt and moſt obvious ſymptom it 
is by no means a certain one; for a ſuppreſſion of this: 
kind may happen from latent or hidden cauſes. A fe- 
cond ſymptom. is a particular nauſea at the fight of meaty 


or even the ſmell of it, while the perſon is otherwiſe- 


well in health, and can eat heartily of other foods. Ai: 
third ſymptom is, a ſwelling of the belly; which a 


ppears 
regularly round or globoſe, not irregularly protuberankys;*., 


as is the caſe. in diſorders of the liver, and: other viſuera. 


This ſwelling alſo increaſes placidly;. or gently,- withouta 


ſwelling of the legs, c or; any mene e e 
ſon: — Aan 


After this, the twentieth week of pregnancy gives the 
maſt certain of all the ſigns, the motion of the fœtus. 
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tention and care, from motions of the'bowels in flatu- 
lencies, which often ſo much reſemble it as to deevive' 
the unwary. | WRT COCA enen EIT 6 3 | 
If the mother chooſes to conceal the ſymptoms, 'the' 
fact may, however, be uſually found out at this period; 
for if a cold hand be laid upon the belly when warm; or 
a warm hand when it is cold, the fetus generally ſtirs, 
and the very figure and appearance of the belly will give 
very probable aſſurances to a perſon accuſtomed to ſuch 
inſpection. | ER: | pn 
4 in caſes of a certain conception, a living fœtus is only 
to be diſtinguiſhed from a mole, or falſe conception, by 
its moving; when a perſon, therefore, advances towards 
the full time, without ever perceiving the child to ſtir, it 
_ 18 very much to be ſuſpected that it is a mole; which 
alſo is the more probable if the menſtrual diſcharges 
have come on ĩrregularly during the time, and the ſwel- 
ling of the belly be irregular, and the woman ſubject to 
Molent flatulencies; and eſpecially if ſue goes beyond the 
natural period of nine mon ts 
But theſe ſymptoms are not all to be expected in every 
pregnant woman; for many of the laborious part of the 
lower claſs of life, go through their whole time in the 
midſt of fatigue and trouble, and that without any of 
theſe ſymptoms; ſo that they are in a great meaſure to 
be attributed to the courſe of life, not the courſe of na- 
ture, in the pregnant women of ſuperior rank. Thoſe 
women are the moſt ſubject to them who are of a tender 
and delicate frame, and thoſe who are of a plethorio 
habit, an idle life, or given to intemperance, or ſubject 
to paſſions of various kinds, as grief, anger, fear, or the 
le. PIC WT $2" . | 28 1 N 
Theſe are the more natural and leſs troubleſome ſymp- 
toms of pregnancy, but this ſtate is often attended with . 
others more troubleſome or injurious, which art is able 
in ſome degree to mitigate. Some are ſubject to violent 
-bleedings at the noſe, which are to be treated in the 
common way, and are uſually as eaſily cured as any 
other complaints of that kind. In others the 1 | 
no2ger* ; hoi 
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hoidal diſcharges are very large during the time. Theſe 
are to be aſſuaged by giving powder of nitre, cinnabar, 
and crab's eyes, once or twice a- dax. 

Some ate alſo ſubje& to an hæmorrhage of the uterus 
itſelf, but this very rarely happens: when it does, it may 
be owing to two cauſes, and may have two modes of 
making its appearance. In the firſt it flows as in the 
common way of the menſtrual diſcharges, during the 
firſt months of pregnancy, and by that means greatly 
diſturbs the regular calculation of the time. In the 
other caſe it ſtops during the firſt months, but comes on 
again about the middle of the time, or later than that, 
and in this caſe it uſually continues regularly to the time 
of delivery: both theſe caſes bring on great danger of 
miſcarriages. In theſe caſes, nitrous, cinnabarine, and 
abſorbent medicines are to be given; to which are to be 
added corroborating ones ; and bleeding in the arm muſt 
never be omitted. _ 7 

_ Head-achs frequently attend women during their preg- 
nancy: theſe are chiefly owing to occaſional cauſes ; 
ſuch as violent emotions either of the body or mind, an 
improper cooling of the lower parts of the body, or 
the drinking of ſpirituous liquors. To take off this trou- 
bleſome ſymptom, attemperating and nitrous medicines 
ſhould be given, with laxatives of the moſt gentle kind ; 
and externally the head ſhould be rubbed with ſpirit of 
wine and camph6r, if the perſon can bear the ſmell of it, 
which often in this caſe ſhe cannot. he. : 

A wearineſs or laſſitude is another very common and 
very troubleſome accident attending pregnancy; and is 
to be remedied by proper bleedings and gentle exerciſe; 
and if theſe fail, the nitrous powder before given may be 
added to quiet the emotions of the blood, and this uſu- 
ally takes effect. „ 

A dry cough and difficulty of breathing are not un- 
frequently attendant on this ſtate: theſe require the 
ſame methods ; but when the dificulty of breathing 
comes on after meals, the ſaline and digeſtive powders 
may be given in ſmall doſes; ſuch as the vitriolated tar 
tar, with the nitrous and abſorbent powders; and when 
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it comes on only in the latter months, and ariſes merel 
from the preſſure of the diſtended uterus, patience is the 
only cure till the time of [oa 0 when the ſymptom 
always goes off of itſelf on the ſubſiding of the womb. 
V 
Abortion may happen at any period of pregnancy, but 
moſt commonly in the ſecond or third month. Some- 
times, however, it happens in the fourth or ſifth, and 
thoſe Which happen in the ſixth or in later months, are 
moſt dangerous. If abortion happens within the firſt 
= month, it is uſually called a falſe conception; if after 
the ſeventh month, the child may often be kept alive 
by proper care. Ah 1155 | 
= The miſcarriage of pregnant women is principally 
owing to a plethora, and 1s moſt frequent with young 
{ | 755 women, in the firſt months of their pregnancy. 
There are, however, ſeveral other cauſes which concur 
to it; ſuch are, any violent paſſions or affections of the 


q mind, as ſudden anger, fear, or the like; an habitual 
| et diſcharge at the time of the menſes, a. high- 
[ 


ſeaſoned diet, with much wine, or other ſtrong liquors; 
the taking of ſtrong purges, or violent emetics ; diar- 
[1 rhæas, eſpecially when of long continuance, as they 
| Arain off the nouriſhment from the fœtus; a teneſmus, 
4 or violent motion to ſtool, and hence the uſe of ſtimu- 
| lating clyſters may alſo bring on an abortion: As alſo 
any commotions of the body, ſuch as running, leaping, 
carrying heavy burthens, falls, or blows on the abdomen. 
A too frequent uſe of venery may alſo occaſion it, as 
may alſo the ſmell of burning oil, or any other ſtinking 
Jubſtance; a fluor albus, or other diſorders of the 
— womb; the taking opiates, and the death or debility 
of the child, while in the womb. A miſcarriage may 
alſo be occaſioned either by too great a ſtricture, or an 
extreme relaxation of the uterus. 15 
I be figns of approaching abortion are pains in the 
* Joins, or about the bottom of the belly; a heavy diſ- 
Agreeable pain in the inſide of the thighs; coldneſs, or 
.#hivering, palpitation of the heart; ſickneſs ; the breaſts 
become flat and ſoft; the belly falls, and blood and 
watery humours are diſcharged from the womb, Th 
3 | e 
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Ihe beſt methods of preventing abortion, are the. 
uſe of attemperating, and particularly the nitrous me- 
dicines after every commotion of the blood; bleeding 
at proper times, corroborating medicines, and the milder 
carminatives; and to theſe are to be added temperance. 
in diet, placid motion of the body, and cheerfulneſs of 
mind. Egg: ſhells are by ſome greatly recommended, 
and by others the ſtones of raiſins, which are indeed 
manĩſeſtiy aſtringen .. 2 be anon 
Women of a weak relaxed habit ſhould not proceed 
to exceſs in the uſe of tea, or other weak and watery 
liquors; they ſhould uſe ſolid food, riſe early, and go 
to bed ſoon; avoid damp houſes; take frequent exer- 
ciſe in the open air, and ſhun as much as poſſible, 
_ damp foggy weather. Women of a full habit ſhould 
uſe a ſpare diet, avoid ſtrong . liquors, and whatever 
may have a tendency. to heat the body, or increaſe the 
quantity of blood. Their diet ſhould be opening, and 
conſiſt principally of vegetable ſubſtances. 1 8 
When any ſigns of abortion appear, the woman 
ſhould be laid in bed on a mattraſs, with her head low; 
and ſhe ſhould be ſoothed, comforted, and kept quiet, 
and not too hot. Her food ſhould conſiſt of broths, 
jellies, rice-milk, gruels, &c. taken cold. If ſhe is in 
a ſituation to bear it, ſhe ſhould loſe about half a pound 
of blood from the arm. Her drink ſhould be barley- 
water, ſharpened with lemon-juice : or ſhe may take, 
every five or fix hours, half a dram of powdered nitre 
in a cup of water-gruel. If the ſhould be ſeized with 
a violent looſeneſs, ſhe ſhould drink the decoction of 
calcined hartſhorn prepared. If ſhe be troubled with 
vomiting, ſhe ſhould often take two table-ſpoonfuls of 
the ſaline. mixture: Opiates are generally of ſervice, 
but they ſhould be adminiſtered with caution, | San» 
guine robuſt women, who have been accuſtomed to 
miſcarry at a certain time of pregnancy, ſhould by al! 
means loſe ſome blood a few days betore that period 
arrives. . . Me 
Coſtiveneſs in the time of pregnancy is very common, 
and is uſually owing to 5 want of drinking and ex. 
9 855 | 3 5 
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_Erciſe; fometimes indeed it is ceo by the imme- 
diate preſſure of the womb upon the rectum; but this 
caſe is known from the others, as it is always attended 
with a teneſmus. This complaint is to be relieved by 
a ſoſt lubricating diet, the drinking more liquids than 
before, and the uſing placid motions of the body, or 

tle exerciſe. Gum ammoniacum is alſo found 'a 
very uſeful medicine in this caſe, and ſometimes gentle 
effuſions of ſenna are neceſſary; but theſe can only be 
given in very ſmall doſes. Some uſe fuppoſitories that 
are not acrid or pungent, ang Ofhers clyſters of water- 
| el. 

? "Diatthzas, i in pregnant women, are uſually hom the 
ſame cauſes with thoſe in other perſons; but the 
require, in this caſe, a very particular regard, becauſe, 
when long continued, and accompanied with a teneſ- 
mus, they uſually brin on abortion. They are to be 
gently reſtrained, $5} "nally ſtopped, in the following 
manner : ſtrengthening, carminative, and fſtomachic 
medicines are to be given, as candied orange: peel, 

reſerved g ginger, calamus aromaticus, and the marma- 

de of 4 7 and, while theſe are taken internally, 

bee and ſtomachic plaſters, applied to the ſto- 
mach, have alſo a very great effect. 

The fluor albus \ very rarely affects women with child; 
but *when it does, it is very difficult of cure, becauſe | 
the purging medicines neceſſary to be given in it are 
by no means to be allowed of in the time of preg- 
nancy. In this caſe it can only be reſtrained by 
the uſe of correctives, cleanſers, and carminatives: 0 | 
this kind are infuſions of the bitter herbs, with 
pemel root, balm, ſouthernwood, and white — 5 
nettle-flowers ; or theſe ingredients may be made into 

owders, and "then jn red- wine. . 

Beſides all theſe complaints, women are ſubjegt to 
el others, during pregnancy, which depend upon 
the mere weight and preſſure of the uterus: of this 
kind, are pains in the back and loins; which are prin- 
cipally felt in the laſt months, when the belly is greatly 
ſwelled and drawn. forwards ; in. others, at the ſame 
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period, the belly feels much pain, and appears red in 
many places, as if it threatened. to burſt. Theſe com- 
plaints are rendered worſe by all motion, and they. 
admit of no cure but child-hirth, which immediately 
takes off the whole pain. A Et One 

Frequent defire of voiding the urine is often 
troubleſome to pregnant women; . eſpecially in the 
latter part of their time, particularly in the laſt weeks: 
if it happens ſooner, as it ſometimes does, it is owing 

to the womb's hanging too much downward, from a 
laxity of the ligaments. This is a complaint of no ill 
conſequence, and therefore, though troubleſome, is to 
be borne with patience, delivery being its proper 
A ſtranguary and temporary ſuppreſſions of urine 
happen alſo frequently to pregnant women. In theſe 
caſes powders of nitre and cinnabar are to be given 
internally, and externally emollient cataplaſms are to 
be applied warm till the diſorder ceaſes. Many women 
are very weak, and ſubject to frequent faintings, _ 
Pregame theſe ſhould take, at times, a gentle d 
of fome laxative-medicine, and in the intermediate days 
the ſtrengthening and ſtomachic medicines, with the 
milder carminati vs. | i 
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A LEGITIMATE delivery is that which happens 
at the juſt term, that is in the tenth lunar month; and 
that is deemed an illegitimate delivery, which hap 
either ſooner or later; as in the eighth, or after the 
tenth. Hoffman ſays, that the uſual time of geſtation 
is nine ſolar months. Juncker is of opinion, that the 
natural time of delivery is in the fortieth week from the 
firſt ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or the twentieth, or 
twenty-firſt from the time when the motion of the ſœtug 
is firſt perceived; and he adds, that it is a good omen 
if the time of delivery be at or near that of the uſual 
diſcharge of the menſes in a ſtate of health. 
— This queſtion has been agitated in the courts of la 
_ with reſpect to baſtards, Te feilt of which _— 
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luſtrate our medical calculations. As all children born 
before matrimony are baſtards; ſo are all children born 
ſo long after the death of the huſband, that by the 
uſual courſe of geſtation they could not be begotten by 
him. But this being a matter of ſome uncertainty; the 
law: is not exact as to a few days. In Coke's Inſtitules, 
123 5, the time of geſtation, as connected with this 
queſtion, is inquired into at great length, and with 
exquiſite nicety and accuracy. On the whole it ap- 
Pts: that what is conſidered as the »/ual' period is 
forty weeks, or two hundred and eighty days. But 
though the child is born ſome time after, it only affords 
preſumption, not proof of illegitimacy; x. 
Ihe information of the late celebrated Dr. Hunter, 
is alſo given, from which we learn, 1. That the uſual 
2 is nine calendar months; (from 270 to 280 days; 
but there is very commonly a difference of one, two, 
or three weeks. 2. A child may be born alive at any 
time, from three months, but we ſee none born with 
wers of coming to manhood, or of being reared, 
fore ſeven calendar months, or near that time; at fix 
months it cannot be—3. The Doctor faid he had known 
à woman bear a living child, in a perfectly natural 
way, fourteen days later than nine calendar months; 
and he believed two women to have been delivered of 
a child alive, in a natural way, above ten calendar 
months from the hour of conception. 
It has been obſerved that deliveries, are more happy 
in the ſeventh month than in the eighth; or, in other 
words, that the child is eaſter ſaved,” and more fre- 
quently lives, when it comes in the ſeventh than in the 
f VVA ĩðù-½ 
Beſides the more deciſive ſymptoms of approaching 
delivery, women in theſe circumſtances are ſubject to 
pang which are called falſe and ſpurious. They ex- 
uſt the ſtrength of the patient, without promoting 
the birth: pains of this kind may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the true labour pains, by their being of a flatulent kind, 
and running ſometimes tranſverſely acroſs the abdomen, 
and ſometimes upwards from it towards the ms 
„ | they 
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they are uſually: owing to coſtiveneſs, a purging, or a 
plethora, If the os tince is ſhut during theſe pains, 
it may be concluded that they are falſe; and if the 
patient is coſtive, a clyſter ſhould be adminiſtered ; if a 
purging attends them, gentle opiates will relieve; and 
if a plethora, bleeding will be proper. 
Some have recommended ſtimulating cordials; but 
others have obſerved, that true labour pains are beſt 
promoted by opium. The true ſymptoms of approach- 
ing delivery, and the proceſs of it, are as follow. Some 
days before the labour commences, the contents of the 
belly fink, and its ſize is apparently diminiſhed : Soon 
after pains are felt, which are at firſt flight, and return 
at conſiderable intervals; in conſequence of theſe the 
uterus begins to contract, and a mucous matter is diſ- 
charged from the vagina; then the pains return quicker, 
continue longer, and are more ſevere; the pulſe is 
affected, the ſkin becomes hotter, the face reddens, 
and a general agitation follows; the mucus: is tinged 
with blood; the os tincæ opens, and its edges grow 
thin; the membranes protrude with the waters, dilating 
and widening the — hon 33 
The child, at the inſtant of pain, is raiſed by the 
compreſſed waters from the os internum towards the 
fundus, whilſt the uterus itſelf deſcends by degrees 
into the inferior baſin. When the pain. ceaſes each 
time, the womb riſes, the tumour formed by the mem 


branes diſappears, the os tince is relaxed, and EY 


diameter. diminiſhed ; the child falls upon the lowem 
part of the womb, and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as 
well as the part that preſents itſelf to the paſſage, 

through the relaxed membranes, Towards the end of 
the labour, the pains ſucceed more rapidly, and with 
greater violence; at firſt they uſually begin in the ſmall 


of the back, and terminate about the pudenda, but 


now they begin in the regio umbilicalis, and die away 
towards the fundament, where they commonly leaye a 
enſibility of weight. _ e 
The tumour formed by the waters diſtending the 
membranes below the mouth of the womb, dilates the 
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parts, til at length it burſts and diſcharges the waters 
the child's head preſents fairly, it ſtops the diſcharge 
of the waters. Sometimes the ſame effort which burſts 


the membranes, expels the infant, and terminates la- 


bour. At other times, the interval is long. before the 
delivery of the child. The head of the child, having 
paſſed the os internum, enters the vagina, which widens 


in proportion as it ſhortens; the perinæum is much 
ſtretched, and the frenulum ſometimes torn in the 
Paſſage; the nympho are obliterated, and the labia 


pudendi turned inward, and contounded in the general 
diſtenſion. At length the head forces the os externum, 
and the body readily follows, with the reſt of the 
waters mixed with blood. In this laſt period the 
woman trembles, and is ſoon relieved by the expulſion 
of the child ; ſometime after which, returning efforts are 
exerted for the excluſion of the placenta. Bits FED 
The proximate, or immediate cauſe of delivery, is 
the contraction and compreſſion of the womb, which 
is muſcular and reticulated, or reſembling net-work, 
formed of fibres running parallel on its inner ſurface 
from the fundus to the neck; of others croſſing theſe 
diagonally, and of others again horizontally interlaced, 
and cloſely wove towards the fundus; and the irritation 
which the womb ſuffers at the end of pregnancy from 
the increaſed bulk of the fœtus, and the conſequent 


. , Gilation of the uterine fibres beyond their limited di- 
menſions, is the remote cauſe of delivery. 


* 


Ihe doctor, &c. ſhould be attentive and patient, and 
Watch every opportunity of aiding the efforts of nature, 
Without forcing them. Whenever he examines the 
patient by touch, in order to know the ſtate of the 


uterus, he ſhould convey a ſmall portion of ſome oily 
matter, as ſoft pomatum, 8c. into the vagina, to anoint 
the mouth of the uterus, that it may dilate itſelf with 
greater eaſe and expedition. 
When the infant preſents itſelf for birth, he may 

gently draw it forward, obſerving that it is not in any 
part entangled by the navel- ſtring. When it is * 
7 ; MEE. E 1 EI; n EC 
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alive into the world, it ſhould be laid on its ſide that it 
may breathe more freely, and have. its face. kept: out. of, 
the waters diſcharged during the delivery. | 

If, after the delivery of one child, the uterus is muck 
diſtended, and the operator upon touch finds another. 
ſet of membranes, he may conclude: that another child 
remains in the uterus ; he ſhould therefore tie the navel- 
| ſtring of the firſt in two places, and wait for pai 
coming on to deliver the next, unleſs it preſents el 
in a bad poſition, in which caſe it ſhould be brought 
away by the feet. But if, after the delivery of ane, 
child, the uterus is contracted into a firm bard ball 
above the os pubis, he may infer that there is not 
another, and proceed to bring away the ſecundines, or 
_ after-birth. 

When the infant is ene dd from the navel ies” 
which now hangs out of the vagina, the operator 
ſhould twiſt it about two or three fingers of His left⸗ 
hand, then paſſing his right-hand up the vagina, he 
muſt with his thumb and fore · finger, hold the el 
ſtring as near the ſecundines as he poſlibly can ; and if, 
on drawing the navel-ſtring gently, he perceives the 
after-birth advancing gradually, there is hope that he 
may ſoon' bring it away. If, on the contrary, he per- 
ceives that it does not in the leaſt yield to his attempts, 
it adheres ſo ſtrongly to the uterus; in this caſe he muſt 
draw the navel-ſtrings ſometimes to the right, and 
ſometimes to the left, in order gradually to diſengage 
the ſecundines. But this muſt de done gently, an | and 
without the leaſt violence. | 
It, through inadvertence and precipitation, the navel- 
ſtring ſhould be pulled with violence, it might be broke, 
which would render the extraction of the after-bir 
very difficult; or the ſecundines being forcibly ſeparate 
from the uterus might occaſion an hemorrhage, in 
conſequence of a rupture of the. veſſels of the womb, 
or it might bring along with it the bottom of the 
Womb; 4 uin dun * which r ae the 
cath Df. the 1 of; ® 
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As ſoon as the woman is delivered, the parts of 
generation ſhould be covered with a, moderately warm 
cloth, conſiſting of ſeveral folds. She is to be kept 
warm in bed, and left for ſome time in a re of 
repofe. 

During actual alas: iotting ſhould be given to the 
patient that is of a heating nature. She may now and 
then take a little panada, and her drink ſhould be toaſt 
and water or thin gruel. Wine, ſpirits, cordial waters, 
and other things which are given with a view 8 | 
ſtrengthen the mother, and promote the birth, 
rally tend to increaſe the fever, inflame the womb, 85 
retard the labour. Beſides, they often occaſion violent 
and mortal hæmorrhages, or diſpoſe the patient to 
eruptive and other fevers. There are, indeed, exce 

tions to this rule, for ſome women cannot be ſupported 
without ſolid food, and generous liquors ; ſuch perſons 
may therefore be i indulged with a 2 825 oy wine 
and a bit 45 chicken. a 


So vr Sonlzers, Dis As Es, gc. not regularly 
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ALL animal Potliss, from an active and Eo vng 
rinciple within them, as well as from the rubs of 
urrounding bodies, are conſtantly throwing off ſome 
of their ſ{uperflugqus decayed parts. Jo reftore this 
decay and waſting, nature has wiſely made alternate 
periods of labour and reſt, ſleeping and watching, ne- 
ceſſary to our being: the one for the active employ- 
ments of life, to provide for and take in the materials 
of our nouriſhment ; the other to apply thoſe materials 
55 the proper waſted parts, and to ſupply the 8 
of liv1 

It 4 as im 1 ri in EN order of nature, to 
diſturb the animal ions in the time of ſleep, by any 
other * 2 the  applyin g the ER 

to 
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to the decayed parts, to recruit the blood, perfect the 
ſecretions, and to lay up plenty of ſpirits; or, to ſpeak 
more philoſophically, to reſtore the weakened tone of 
nervous fibres; as it would be to eat or drink, or make 
proviſion for the neceſſaries of nature, in the time of 
lleeping. Hence is evident the abſurdity of heavy, 
various, and luxurious ſuppers, or of going to reſt till 
many hours after ſuch a meal, which muſt otherwiſe 
break in upon the order of nature, and the due and 
appointed times of ſleeping and watching. The vale- 
tudinary, the ſtudious, and contemplative, ſhould either 
take no ſuppers, or thoſe conſiſting of only vegetable 
food, and avoid ſleeping a due time after them. 
That light ſuppers occaſion ſound ſleep is a generally 
approved maxim. Many perſons who exceed mode- 
ration at that meal, are certain of experiencing uneaſy 
nights; the ſtomach and ſpirits, oppreſſed by too great 
a load, occaſion horrible dreams, diſturbed repoſe, or 
perhaps the incubus or night mare, &c. But when a 
perſon has only taken a light ſupper, or fits up till the 
meal is pretty well digeſted, he generally enjoys ſound 
{leep, and riſes refreſhed and cheerful in the morning. 
There are perſons, indeed, who. cannot fleep with- 
out having ſupped upon ſolid food, but this does not 
point out the neceſſity of a heavy ſupper ; beſides thoſe 
who have accuſtomed themſelves to theſe methods, are 
ſuch as do not take a ſufficient quantity of ſolid food in 
the courſe of the day, „ 


| There is nothing more certain than that our ſleep is 


ſound, ſweet, and refreſhing, according as the alimen- 
tary organs are eaſy, quiet, and clean. If any one, 
not ſuffering under any diſeaſe, is diſturbed in his ſleep, 
it is certain that his ſtomach is filled with food or cru- 

dities, or his body with wind, choler, or chyle, . And 
theſe reſtleſs nights, and the difficulty of going to ſleep, 
which are generally aſcribed to the vapours, are entirely 


owing to theſe cauſes. _ po nt 2 
Upon complaints of ſuch reſtleſs nights, it generallß 
appears, upon enquiry, that the true cauſe may be 


found in the diet of the preceding day, or of ſome 
| J N 
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few days before; ſome error in eating or drinking; 
either in quantity or quality, has produced them. 
The ſeaſons for ſleeping and watching, which nature 
ſeems to point out to us, as leaſt in theſe our climates 
near the tropic, are the viciſſitudes of day and night. 
Thoſe damps, vapours, and exhalations that are drawn 
up into the higher regions, and are fo rarefied by the 

heat and action of the ſun, as to become innocent, or 
very weak in the day-time, are condenſed, fink low, 
near the ſurface of the earth, and are perpetually drop- 
ping down in the night-ſeaſon ; and conſequently muſt 

injurious to - thoſe tender perſons, who naturally 
watch in that ſeaſon, and muſt neceſſarily obſtruct the 
perſpiration, which the activity of watching, and the 
motion of labour promotes. 

Our bodies draw and ſuck into them the good and 
bad qualities of the ſurrounding air through the mouths 
of the perſpiratory ducts or channels of the ſkin. And 
were we to view an animal body with a proper glaſs, 
it would appear with an atmoſphere quite round it, like 
the ſteam of a boiling pot. | PE 

We may eaſily conceive what injury a conſtitution 
'may ſuffer, not only by ſtopping ſuch a perpetual dif- 
charge of ſuperfluities, but alſo by forcing into the 
Habit, by the air's weight and preſſure, thoſe noxious 
fumes and vapours that are perpetually falling near the 
ſurface of the earth in the night-time. Your true ſtanch 
topers are ſo ſenſible of this, that, by obſervation, 'they 
Have gathered it to be more ſafe for the health, and 
better for prolonging their lives, to get drunk betimes 
and go to bed, than to ſit up and be ſober. 

On the contrary, the heat of the ſun in the day-time, 
by its action on human bodies, the very light, and free 
Air, and the motions of things about us, diſturbing the 
quiet of the air, muſt er diſorder the equable 
uniform courſe of the perſpiration, and the tranquillity 
of the ſpirits, ſo neceſſary to reſt and quiet; ſo that 
nothing ſeems more directly pointed out to us by na- 
ture, than the day tor labour, and the night for _ 5% 
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Some animals that are extremely tender, are directed 
by nature to alternate periods of watching and reſt; 
not twice in twenty-four hours, but twice in the year, 
as ſummer and winter; ſuch as ſwallows, bats, and 
many ſorts of inſects, which ſleep all the winter, and 
watch all the ſummer. So econſiſtent is nature, in ap- 
pointing the brighteſt and moſt enlightened parts of our 
lives. for action, and the darkeſt 1 moſt inclement 
for reſt. 

Nothing more cereiniy W we conſtitution 
than night-watching; it is equally deſtructive of our 
health and happineſs. It will even blaſt and wither 
the moſt vivid and blooming complexion, and deprive 
it of its roſes and lillies. It is a common lamentation, 
among the higher ranks of ſociety, that they have turned 
day into night, and night into day. 

Anxiety is a great diſturber of repoſe; Comp aud 
refreſhing ſleep is very ſeldom the lot of "thoſe whoſe 
mind is not at eaſe. When agitated with grief and 
anxious thoughts, in vain we attempt to reſt ;- but 
every one ſhould endeavour to compoſe himſelf as 
much as poſſible, as his health is an object to him. 

Sleep in the former part of the night, is ſaid to be 
much more refreſhing than that which is taken after- 
wards. To be a proper. candidate for fleep of a night, 
a perſon ſhould exerciſe in the open air throughout 
the day; he ſhould alſo content himſelf with a light 


ſupper; and he down with a mind EY ſerene 
and chee 
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VALETUDINARY, ſtudious, and contemplative 
1 ought to go to bed by eight, nine, or ten at 
fartheſt; and riſe by four, five, or fix ; ; by which means 
they will be about eight hours a- bed; ** that is ſuffi- 
cient for any one, not under an acute, or the "On fits 
of a chronical diſtemper. | 
Nothing can be more prejudicial to bender conſti- 
tutions, ſtudious and contemplative perſons, than lying 
long a-bed, or lolling and Waking in ſheets wy time 


after 
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after a perſon is diſtinctly awake, or has ſlept a due 
and reaſonable time. It neceſſarily thickens the juices, 
enervates the ſolids, and weakens the conſtitution, | A 
free open air is a kind of cold bath, eſpecially after 
riſing out of a warm bed; and conſequently makes the 
circulation briſker and more complete, and braces up 
the ſolids, which laying a-bed diſſolves and ſucks in 
moiſture. ien 0 

The erect poſture, and the activity of watching, 
make the perſpiration more plentiful, and the groſs 
evacuations more readily thrown off. This is evident, 
from the appetite and hunger which thoſe who riſe 
early feel, beyond that which they get by lying long 
a-bed. Add to all theſe, the influence of the freſh 
benign, morning air, the retreating of all the noxious 
damps and vapours of the night, together with the 
clouds and heavineſs which are thrown upon the brain 
from ſleep; and laſtly, that cheerfulneſs and alacrity 
which is felt by the approach or preſence of that glo- 
nous luminary the fun, which adds a new force to the 
heart, and a vigorous ſpur to the ſpirits. 

All ages and nations have agreed, that the morning 
ſeaſon is the proper time for 2 ſtudies, and 
thoſe employments which moſt require the faculties of 
the mind. For then the ſtock of the ſpirits is undi- 
miniſhed, and in its greateſt plenty; the head is clear, 
and ſerene, the paſhons are quieted and forgot, the 
anxiety and inquietude which the digeſtions beget in 
the nervous ſyſtem, in the moſt tender conſtitutions, 
and the hurry the ſpirits are under after the great meal, 
are ſettled and wrought off. | 

Hence it appears eſſentially neceſſary, that thoſe who 
are of a weak and relaxed ſtate of nerves, who are 
ſubject to hypochondriacal or hyſterical diſorders, whoſe 
Profeſſions lead them to much uſe of their intellectual 
_ faculties, or who would indulge ſpeculative ſtudies, 
ſhould” go early to bed, and riſe betimes ; employ their 
morning hours in their exerciſes till eleven o'clock, 
then take ſome agreeable - breakfaſt of vegetable 
food ; and go on with their ſtudies and Pg till 

| | | 5 three, 
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three, four, or five, as their ſpirits will hold out, and 
then to take their great meal of animal food. 

During the remainder of the day, they ſhould throw 
off all ſtudy and thought, and divert themſelves agree- 
ably in ſome innocent amuſement, with ſome. gentle 
bodily exerciſe ; and as ſoon. as 8 digeſtion is over, 
require and provide for going o bed, without any 
farther ſupplies, except it be a glas of fair water, or 
warm ſack-whey. But the aged and infirm muſt go 
to bed ſooner, and lie longer, becauſe age and infirmi- 
ties diſturb reſt; and the ſtiffened and hardened limbs 
of the ancient become more pliable and relaxed by 
much lleep,' a ſupine Pee and the warmth. of hs 
bed. 
| That kind of melancholy which is brought on 2 — 
immaterial cauſes alone, ſuch as that ariſing from too 
intenſe ſtudy, or other imaginations or effects of the 
mind, is always much more obſtinate and difficult. of 
cure than that which depends upon material cauſes, 
and has its origin in a diſtempered ſtate of the body. 

Nervous fevers have lately much increaſed in this 
country, owing perhaps to our different mode of living, 
and the increaſe of . e employments; as they 
generally attack perſons of a weak relaxed habit, who 
eat little food, ſtudy hard, neglect exerciſe, or indulge 

in ſpirituous liquors. br 

Nervous diſorders often proceed from intenſe appli- 
cation to ſtudy; for intenſe thinking preys upon the 
ſpirits, and prevents the perſons from taking proper 
exerciſe, in conſequence of which the A Kc. 
is impaired. 

Hard ſtudy, and a ſedentary life, mut be very in- 
jurious to health; for when intenſe thinking is accom- 
panied with want of exerciſe, which is generally the 
caſe, who can be ſurpriſed at the ſpeedy deſtruction of 


a good conſtitution by a few months cloſe application | 


to ſtudy ?Man is as incapable of continual thought, 
as he is of continual action. 


Though we entertain but an n opinion of 
one who is 6 full 1 levity, and wholly in- 
N 4 a attentive 
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. to his concerns in life; yet, on the other wi 
a perſon who thinks too muoh may perhaps be infi- 
nitely more culpable. Thinking, when carried to ſuch 
an extreme as to injure health, becomes a vice; for it 
is not only allowable, but praiſe-worthy, that a man 
ſhould moderately and ſeaſonably unbend himſelf, by 
mixing with the votaries of mirth and pleaſantry, to enjoy 
the innocent amuſements or diverſions of a ſocial hour. 

Studious perſons are very liable to the gout, a diſeaſe 
which often proceeds from indigeſtion, and an obſtructed 
perſpiration.” The ſtone and gravel are frequently the 
conſequence of inaCtivity, and a ſedentary life. Not 
only want of exerciſe, but the poſture in which ſtudious 
Perſons uſually fit, is very prejudicial to the lungs. 

Dr. Cheyne, in his Treatiſe on Health, has the fol- 
lowing Rules for health and long life, drawn from 
te ſleep and watching,” which, though in ſome reſpects 
finllar to what we . 3 already advanced on the ſub- 
ject, we feel ourſelves warranted to ley them betore our 
_— in his own words 

The valetudinary, the ſedentar , and the ſtudi- 
2 dad ſhould eat very light, or no ſuppers; if any it 
© ought to be . food; neither ought they to go 
. ſoon-to bed, after any ſupper whatever. | 

0:45 Going to bed on a full ſtomach, and wind and 
* crudities ſomewhere i in the alimentary paſſages, is the 
& cauſe. of the want of due reſt, which is ſound and 
E refreſhing, always in proportion to the emptineſs and 
« cleanneſs of theſe paſſages, and their vacation from 
« their proper office of digeſtion : and this is the cauſe 
« of the want of -kindly and refreſhing heat, 1n — 8 
„ chondriacal and hyſterical people.“ 

3. Watching by night, and ſleeping by. day, is of 
« the moſt pernicious conſequence to health and long 
& life, and plainly contrary to the indications of nature, 
« and the conſtitutions of our bodies.” 

4. © The valetudinary, the ſedentary, and. ftudious, 
« ought carefully to avoid evening dews, nocturnal ſtu- 
dies, and uneaſy watching; go. to bed by eight, 
< mine, or ten, and riſe proportionally by. four, hve, or 

* ſix, unleſs actually under a fit of ſickneſs.. 
5 Nothing | 


yang HO | Ge | 
5. „Nothing is more prejudicial: ta tenderoconfti- 
* tations, than lying long a- bed, indulging a lethargic 
and drowſy ſleep; or lolling or loitering awake.” 
Cheyne on Health. | os | 
In another treatiſe, the ſame author thus expreſſes 
himſelf on de eee, Dreamin g is but paxtial ſſeep- 
„ing, for {lecþ admits of all the degrees of quantity 
* there are between ſound undreaming ſleep, and per- 
« fektly healthy waking, all the degrees and terms that 
< are between a given quantity and nothing; and a- 
* cordingly labour, fatigue, light, food, gentle ęvacu- 
b ations of all kinds, will procure, in ſome degree, 
* undreaming ſleep; and the more rank, high, and 
<« poignant the aliment, the more, paintul,and-terrifying 
« be our dreams; as, on the other hand, the more 
mild, ſoft, and light our food is, the more pleafant 
<« and gentle will be our dreams, if otherwiſe healthy. 
Old perſons, weak and ſickly conſtitutions, and 
people under acute and chronical. diſtempers, eſpe- 
e cially thoſe that are called nervous and cephalic, have 
<« the wildeſt, moſt inconſiſtent, and painful dreams, 
<« and the moſt imperfect ſleep, and ſometimes no ſleep 
„eat all, which is one,of their greateſt miſeries . > 
I ſhould philoſophically define fleep, , a diſability 
* or incapacity of the material organs from exinanition, 
« uſe, and expence to continue eaſily much longer 
« the intellectual functions and voluntary motions, 
« without a new repair and winding up, in the ſame 
« manner as hunger is cauſed; and dreaming to be 
_ © only. partial and imperfect waking, by a; perpetual 
©& uritation from flatulence and obſtructed ; perſpiration, 
* on the internal nerves, and membranes, ; or from pain 
* and waking to be the perfect and pleaſant phancy | 
« of the intellectual and animal organs, to obey the 
impulſe of the ſelf· motive, ſelf. active ſpirit, and that 
in this immaterial agent there is a lower, and more 
e ordinary and weaker effect and energy, (or a con- "i 
"7, e and expanſive energy) by which the animal 
functions are perpetuated without interruption; and 
* a higher and more intenſe and voluntary degree of 
No. 12. as agency, 
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agency, by which waking, and the intellectual ope- 
-< rations are performed; and it is this, that in a ſound 
e ſteep, and in a deliquium, is ſuſpended, and in death 
both, without a new vehicle!“ | 


en eon 


> YOUNG people require leſs clothing, than thoſe at 
an advanced period of | 

decline of life, are occaſioned by a defect of perſpi- 
ration; which may be prevented, or, in ſome meaſure, 
cured, by a gradual and proper addition to the cloth- 
ing, according to the changes of the ſeaſons with re- 


life. Many diſeaſes, in the 


gard to heat and cold. Fa 
To deſcend to minute particulars on this head, would 
be offering an inſult to the underſtanding of our readers: 
every perſon, who will take the trouble of thinking 
for himſelt, will find no difficulty in aſcertaining, from 
time to time, the quantity and quality of the covering, 
which will be neceſſary to defend his body from in- 
-clement weather, and the conſequences that will pro- 


-bably enſue.” 
Alt would 'equally favour of impertinence to adviſe 


our readers not to wear ſo much covering on their 
perfon in the ſummer as in the winter ; common ſenſe 
will beſt dictate: what ought be done in all the ſucceſ- 
ſions and fluctuations N climates which may occur: 
As well might we attempt to preſcribe fafhions for the 
different ranks of people who inhabit this iſland, fo 


ſubject to precarious weather. 


- * Ridiculous and pernicious are all attempts to improve 
the human figure by dreſs : yet we have known women, 


when faſhion pointed out a flender. waiſt as the ſtand- 


ard of elegant female proportion, torture and fqueeze 
the ſtomach and bowels to ſuch a degree, as to impede 
the motion of the heart and lungs, and almoſt wholly 
obſtruEt the vital functions; producing fainting: fits, 
indigeſtions, coughs, conſumptions of the lungs, c. 

e feet ſuſtain great injury from preſſure: Why a 


| ſmall foot ſhould be deemed faſhionable and gentee], 


| ſeems to me perfectly unaccountable : a royal foreigner, 
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now allied by marriage to the ſovereign of Great Britain, 
imported into this country, as report declares, a pair 
of feet that were diminutive in the extreme. Hence 
it became the ton for belles of maſculine height and 
ſize to impriſon their huge ſupporters within the 
painful limits of a pair of tiny ſhoes; not conſidering 
that feminine beauty conſiſts principally in the mmetry 
and. proportion of the parts of the body which compoſe 
the hoe 0082 FONT a DIRE 
On this principle, which is certainly a very rational 
one, a ſmall foot, diſproportionate to the magnitude 
of the body, is ſo far —— being a perfection, that it 
is abſolutely a deformity. The feet and toes of chi- 
dren, before art is called in under pretence of improving 
them, are as perfectly and regularly formed as their 
hands and fingers; but when the latter are forcibly. . 
thruſt into a narrow caſe, preſſing and incommoding 
each other, as muſt neceſſarily be the conſequence. of 
tight ſhoes, they become not only blemiſhed and diſ- 
torted, but are rendered infinitely leſs capable of proper 
motion. Hence alſo originate corns, which are not 
only troubleſome in themſelves, but by their making 
cripples of thoſe who have a propenſity for little feet, 
may alſo be conſidered among the remote cauſes of 
other diſeaſes. / or AE AE 
The high heel, in ſhoes, ought equally to bezavoided. 5 
A lady by walking on tip-toe, may perhaps impoſe 
upon the inaccurate obſerver; and deceive him half 
an inch in her height; but ſhe pays dearly for the 
impoſition which ſhe has put in practice, by the ſtrain- 
ing and diſtorting of her limbs and joints; without the 
further conſideration that ſne is compelled to ſtoop, and 
loſe all that eaſe and gracefulneſs of motion Which we 
ſo much admire in the female characterrr. 
All tight bandages, as ſtocks, neckcloths, garters, 
impede the free motion of the parts over which they 
are uſed as ligatures. They alſo obſtruQt the circulation 
of the blood, and prevent the equal growth and nouriſh - 
ment of the parts they have reſtrained. Head-achs, -: 
vertiggs, apoplexies, and other fatal diſeaſes have ori- 
ginated from this practice. CL | 
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05 diſorders from: infection, ſome re uire an imme- 5 
diate: contact with the bodies of the inf. dàs in the 


5s 


cale of che biting of 'a mad dog, the lues venerea, and 


the ſmall-pox, as alſo the meaſles, | which require at 


ley an roach within the reach of the effluvia from 


lo: other — GA the infeQtion i is r by more 


15 are three kinds, which di Her only in their being 


more or leſs in quantity, and are all tables by the 


ſame means, appfied in different degrees. Theſe in- 


fejous effluvia pring from either fermenting vegetable 


fluids; -putrifying animal or vegetable bodies, or mineral 


exhalations.”- And it is remarkable that each of theſe 


is alike deſtructive of flame. 


It is by the deſtruction of the vital viindiple-j in us, 
that infection nk ſo fatal; ; it is thus that poiſons ſo 


ſoon deſtroy us. 
With regard to the kind of efltuvia and its degree, 
different diſeaſes are produced: where mineral exhala- 


tions prevail, nervous colics, nervous and intermittent 
feyers, &c. When putrid ones are diffuſed in the air, 


ſcurvies, gangrenes, &. are the conſequence. 
In breathing we take theſe effluvia into our bodies, 
and thus occaſion thei ill effects. They are ſwallowed 


neral cauſes, ſuch as the air, diet, &c. Of theſe 


with our food, by which their quantity bein increaſed, 
their power of action is alſo greater, poſſefimg an aſſi.- 


milating property too; no Wonder then that deftruQion 


ſpeedy as im many: inflmces; it is. 265. 5! 05315 


Among the :reprehenfible ee de of ſpreadin in- 


feftion, is the practice in the different parts of the 
country: of inviting vaſt numbers of people to funerals, 
and crowdin them into the apartment where the dead 


dos 


body Bes. - Few-:perfons require to be informed that 
the-infeRion, ſo far from dying with the patient, in 


many caſes increaſes, as the body increaſes in putridity. 
This is certainly the caſe of thoſe who die of mali 


| fevers, br Siher- putrid' Wicales, © Sac bodies ſhould 
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have ſpeedy interment, and people ought not to be 
permitted to approach them. So fimilar, indeed, are * 
the effects of the infection and poiſon, that they may 
be conſidered as the ſame, differin 8. only in their modes 
of hr / TT 
In times of peſtilential contagion, the phyſician, and 
others who attend upon the ſick, are in the moſt im- 
minent danger of falling into the ſame condition; nor 
have any of the boaſted preſervatives againſt: this, been 
found of any conſequence: on the contrary, the very 
remedies, many of them at leaſt, which have been 
contrived on this occaſion, are very dangerous, when 
lodged in imprudent hands; as well as ulelel and im- 
p ‚‚‚ Ritt??? ano CRUISE NETETE 
The beſt methods of ſafety, are firſt, never to viſit a 
patient in any infectious diſorder when we are faſting, 
but ſome generous wine ought always to be drank 
firſt. Some are of opinion, that it is proper to eat firſt 
a bit of bread and butter, ſoaked in vinegar; either 


1 o 


imple, or with rue firſt ſtamped in it. 5 
When we are in the patient's apartment, great care 
is to be taken never to eat or drink there, nor to 
ſwallow our ſpittle; and it is no improper cuſtom, in 
thoſe who are continually in the infected room, to chew. 
zedoary, myrrh, angelica, cinnamon, or the like warm, 
and aromatic drugs; for all theſe things promote a 
plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva from the mouth, which it 
is certain, when ſwallowed, cannot but often carry 
peſtilential particles down with it into, the ſtomach; 
whence they will eaſily find their way into the blood. 
They ſhould alſo ſtuff their noſes with tobacco, or ſome _ 
other ſtrong-ſmelling herb, as rue, tanſy, cc. 
Thoſe who go into an infected room, ſhould not ſtay,. 
long in it; for a conſtitution that could have reliſted ,. 
the contagion for a ſhort time, may be oyer-pawered , 
by too long a continuance in the way of it. 


* 


waſh the hands and mouth with vinegar . 
and water ; to change, clothes, hanging the, former in 


After the ans home from a viſit of this kind, 


it is proper to waſh t. 


the air, and then to drink ſome warm 1 as tea g f 
bn : vt -— Kcorammy 
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ſcordium, ſage, or other herbs of that kind; or coffee 
Will be very proper for the purpoſe. It” may alſo be 
of great aſſiſtance to all thoſe about the ſick, to prevent 
infeCtion, to hold frequently ſponges dipped in vinegar | 


to their noſes, and frequently to ſprinkle vinegar on a 


red-hot iron. in the room, and to ſmoke tobacco, in 
order to correct and mend the air. 


OF -HYDROPHOBIA, OR DREAD OF WATER. 


THIS diſeaſe does not uſually make its attack till a 
conſiderable time after the bite. In ſome few inſtances 
it has commenced in ſeven or eight days from the 
accident; but generally the patient continues in health 
for twenty, thirty, or forty days, or even much longer. 
The bite has been healed long before that time, 4 | 
quently with the greateſt eaſe; though ſometimes it 
reſiſts all kinds of healing applications, and forms a 
running ulcer, which diſcharges a quantity of matter. 
The patient becomes melancholy, loves ſolitude, and 
has a ſickneſs at ſtomach. Sometimes the peculiar 
ſymptom of the diſeaſe, he dread. of water, comes on 
ace. 5 

Sometimes the diſeaſe begins like a common ſore- 
throat; and the ſoreneſs daily increaſing, the hydro- 
phobic ſymptoms ſhew themſelves like a convulſive 


ww or contraction of the muſcles and fauces. Dr. 


ames, in his treatiſe on canine madneſs, mentions a a 
boy ſent out to fill up two bottles with water, who 
was fo terrified by the noiſe of the liquid running into 
them, that he fled into the houſe, crying out that he 
was bewitched. He mentions alſo the DK: of a farmer, 
who, going to draw ſome ale from the caſk, was ter- 
riſſed to ſuch a degree at its running into the veſſel, 
that he ran out in great haſte with the ſpigot in his 
hand. But in whatever manner this ſymptom comes 
on, it is certain that the moſt painful ſenſations accom- 
pany every attempt to ſwallow liquids. Nay the bare 
fight of water, of a looking-glaſs, of any thing clear or 
pellucid, will give the utmoſt uneaſineſs, or even throw 
them into convulſions. W | 

A With 
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With regard to the affection of the mind. itſelf. in this 
diſeaſe, it does not appear that the patients are de- 
prived of reaſon. . Some have, merely by the dint of 
reſolution, conquered the dread of water, though they 
never could conquer the convulſive motions which the 
contact of liquid occaſions. 

Dr. Fothergill mentions an Mig ner of reſolution in a 
hydrophobic patient, Mr. Charles Bellamy, of Holborn, 
who was bit by a cat, which was killed the fame 
morning. We ſhall give it in the Doctor's own words 

— Previous to his going into the [warm] bath, in 
e obedience to the order of his phyſicians, he defired 
to be ſhaved; it was readily afſented to, but proved 
sa more troubleſome operation than he was aware of. 
“ The moment the lather touched his face, he fell 
back with furpriſe ; but the part ons. once wetted 
he bore the repetition eaſily; every freſh part that 
was lathered gave him conſiderable emotion; the 
application of the razor had in a degree a ſimilar 
« effect: in ſhort, every new movement about him 
gave him ſome freſh alarm, ſome degree of agitation 
« and anxiety. * He took notice of this himſelf; but, 
„ ſays he, I am naturally haſty and cholerie; a 
* rohen I am got better of theſe complaints, I hope you 
« will ii me in correcting il.“ 

„ Whilſt he was in the bath, ” continues the doctor, 
« the perſon who attended him, without any particular 
« intention, took up ſome of the warm water in his 
« hand, and poured it on the patient's head and face: 
this unf him much; he defcribed to us the 
« diſtreſs it gave him at the time very emphatically ; and 
« added, with much apparent ſatisfaction, that he had 
« 0 far conguered his averſion to it, that he had poured 
cc water on himſelf with, his own hand in the ſame 
ce manner. It was in ſpeaking of this affair he men- 
« tioned the term ſydrophobia; obſerving that his 
complaints reſembled it; yet without giving us any 
<« reaſon to apprehend he had the leaſt idea 3 his 
8 N. e under this fatal ROS IS te 
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e had not flept a moment from the time he was 
<«Teized with the dread of liquids. He repeatedly 
« Ex preſſed the ſatisfaction he received from the bath, 
de and Wiſhed to go into it again. We conſented, and 
<defired that he might be carried thither again, and to 
* ſtay in it as long as he choſe it.“ 1 
The dockor adds, that, Every new üben naw 
* became an extreme difficulty to him; dreſſing, un- 
bear at the bath, going into the water which he 
* now. did with much intreaty, putting one foot in, 
e and haſtily withdrawing it. He was at length pre- 
e yatled, on to go into it. A recollection of the eaſe 
-< he trad enjoyed in it before, aided by a manly reſo- 


* violence. After remaining in this condition about 
ce two hours, the powers of nature ſunk;. he reclined 
« his head gently on the pillow, and expired at half 
<« paſt twelve.” Dr. Fathergill's Works, 486. 

Reſolution, in theſe caſes, ſeems to have. been of no 
avatl; for the convulſions and other ſymptoms in- 
creaſing, have almoſt always deſtroyed the unhappy 
palrents, | _ Wt 3 
In this'difcaſe there ſeems to be an extreme ſenſibility 
and irritability of the nervous ſyſtem. The eyes cannot 


bear the light, or the fight of any thing white; the 


leaſt touch or motion offends them, and they want to 
be kept as quiet and in as dark a place as poſſible. 
In all there is a great flow of viſcid ſallva in the mouth; 
which is ercecdin gly troubleſome to the patients, as 
it has the ſame elfects upon their fauces that other 


Aquids have. This therefore they perpetually throw off 


with violence, which in Dr. Fothergill's . above- 
mentioned, occaſioned a noiſe not unhke the hollow 


' barking of a dog, and which he conjectures might have 
given riſe to the common notion, that hydrophobous 


patients bark like dogs. They have an inſatiable thirſt; 


but 
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but are unable to get down any drink, except with 
the utmoſt difficulty; though ſometimes they can fwal- 
— bread ſoaked in liquids, ſlices of oranges, or other 
There is a pain under the ſcorbilius cordis, and the 
patients mournfully point to that place as the ſeat of 
the diſeaſe. Dr. Vage is of opinion that it is this 
pain, rather, than any difficulty in ſwallowing, which 
diſtreſſes the patient on every attempt to drink. The 
voice is generally plaintive and mourntul ; but Pr. 
Vaughan tells us there is a mixture of fierceneſs and 
timidity in the countenance, which he cannot deſeribe, 
but by which he could know an hydrophobous perſon, 


without aſking any queſtion. 
It is certain, however, that in this diſeaſe the ſymp 
toms are ſo various that they cannot be ente 
for we ſeldom. read two caſes of hydrophobia which 
do not differ very remarkably in this reſpect. Some 
appear to have, at times, a furious delirium, and an 
inclination to ſpit at or bite the by- ſtanders; While 
others ſhew no ſuch inclination, but will even ſuffer 
people to wipe the inſide of their mouths with the 
corner of a” handkerchief, in order to clear away the 
viſcid faliva which is ready to ſuffocate them. In ſome 
male patients there is an involuntary erection, and 
ennie the emen SE 
In a letter from Dr. Wolf, of Warſaw, to Henry 
Baker, F. R. S. dated Warſaw, September 26, 1767, 
we have the following melancholy account of the caſes 
of five perſons, who died of the hydrophobia—* None 
of them quite loft their right ſenſes; but they were 
* all talking without intermiſſion, praying, lamenting, 
« deſpairing, curſing, fighmg, ſpittmg a frothy fahva, 
* fcreeching, ſometimes belohing, retching, but rarely 
« vomiting. Every member is convulſed by fits, but 
* moſt violently from the navel up to the breaſt. "The 
« fit comes on every quarter of an hour; the fauees 
'* are not red, nor the tongue dry. The pulſe is not 
at all feveriſh, and when the fit is nearly over, like 
ea ſound pulſe. The face grows pale, then brown, 
==. - 3 and 
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e and during the fit almoſt black; the lips livid ; the 
« head is drowſy, and the ears tingling; the urine 
« hmped. At laſt they grow weary ; the fits are leſs 
. « violent, and ceaſe towards the end; the pulſe be- 
«comes weak, intermittent, and not very quick; they 
« {weat, and at laſt the whole body becomes cold. 
e They compoſe themſelves quietly as if to get ſleep, 
and ſo they expire.“ . : PI 
Cass. In no diſeaſe are we more at a loſs to 
diſcover the' cauſes than in the hydrophobia. In dogs, 
foxes, and wolves, it ſeems to come on ſpontaneouſly; _ 
though this is conteſted by ſome authors. It is ſaid 
that the cauſes commonly aſſigned, viz. heat, feeding 
upon putrid fleſh, want of water, &c. are not ſufficient 
for producing the diſtemper. It does not appear that 
madneſs is more frequent among dogs in the warm, 
than in the cold climates ; nay, in the iſland of Anti- 
gua, where the climate is very hot, and the water very 
=—_ the dogs are ſaid not be ſubject to this dif- 
temper. wi | | | 
With regard to the immediate cauſe among man- 
kind, there is not the leaſt doubt that the hydrophobia 
is occaſioned by the faliva of the mad animal being 
mixed with the blood. It does not appear that this 
can operate through the cuticula, or ſkin ; but when 
that is rubbed off, the ſmalleſt quantity is. ſufficient to 
communicate the difeaſe ; and a flight ſcratch with the 
teeth of a mad animal has been found as pernicious as 
a large wound. It is certain alſo that the infection 
hath been communicated by the bites of dogs, cats, 
wolves, foxes, weaſels, and ſwine, when in a ſtate of 
madneſs. „ 12 „„ 

Some are of . indeed, that only animals of 
„the dog kind, as foxes, dogs, and wolves, are liable to 
contract. this diſeaſe; but, in addition to what we have 
Aaid above on this ſubject, we deem it neceſſary to 
ſtate that Mr. Bellamy's diſtemper, which we have 
ſhewen proved fatal to him, proceeded from the bite of 
a cal, as will appear from the following narrative Aare 

40 
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« The ſervant maid having occaſion to waſh, roſe 
ce earlier than was uſual: upon her entering the waſh- 
< houſe, the cat attacked her, and fixed upon her leg. 
Her ſcreams brought her maſter to her aſſiſtance; he 
ce aimed a blow at the cat, but miſſed it; the cat then 
< ſeized his leg, but he ſoon diſengaged himſelf from 
« her; a chairman paſſing by was called in, who ſoon 
*©Lmea her.” | 5 
Both the maſter and maid took the Ormſkirk medi- 
cines as ſpeedily as poſſible, and obſerved the directions 
8 85 with it. The maſter's leg ſoon healed, and he 
eems to have thought no more of it. Perhaps fortu- 
nately for the girl, her leg did not heal; it grew worſe 
and baffled the ſkill of a young ſurgeon to whom ſhe 
applied. We were told ſhe afterwards got into one of 
the city hoſpitals, on this account, and was at laſt per- 
fectly cured. ' | 7 e 
It is here worth obſerving, that two perſons are bit 

by a mad cat, at the ſame time: the firſt who was bit, 
and the moſt ſeverely, eſcapes; the ſecond loſes his 
life. The wounds of one healed preſently; the other's 
became a fore, notwithſtanding endeavours to the con- 
trary. Both uſed the ſame preventive means. 
May not then the happy eſcape of the girl be owing 


to the ſore which followed from the bite? It ſeems -: 


probable ; and affords a very forcible oo ern for en- 
larging the wounds made by the bite of mad animals, 
and promoting a diſcharge from them as long as 
poſſible. Perhaps this is the only ſure preſervative 
againſt the direful effects of this malignant venom we 
are yet acquainted with. _ ODS, "oY ONT 

„It is with ſome repugnance,” fays Dr, Fothergill, 
<« we point out the inefficacy of a medicine [| the Orm/- 
© kirk Medicine] which in this country has eſtabliſned 
% reputation of its being an infallible preſervative 
«© But as this medicine, which has ſurvived the repu- 
tation of many others, has in this inſtance been found 
to be ineffectual; it ſeems to be abſolutely neceſſaty 
to apprize the public of the fact, which, as far as 
one evidence can extend to, is deciſive: The ſame 
„ "2" "TINY | medicing 
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* medicine procured by an unexceptionable hand (the 
*:apothecary, who urged its being given, from a tho- 
* rough perfuaſion of its affording perfect ſecurity) from 
< the place authoriſed to ſell it; and given preciſely 
« according to che preſcriber's directions, to two per- 
* ſons bit by the ſame animal, and at the ſame time; 
<« the prion firſt bitten eſcapes, the ſecond dies of the 
% Hydrophobia.” 1 FT "IP 
Was it not of the Jaſt conſequence to thoſe who 
* may become the unhappy objects of ſuch applications, 
to be informed that even this medicine had failed of 
* ſucceſs, we ſhould not endeavour to bereaye them 
* of the comfort which the unfortunate , might . derive 
* from an opinion that it was infallible ; but when 
* there is uch evidence to the contrary, it becomes 
ee neceſſary, for the public benefit, to endeavour to 
* remove prejudices that may be fatal to the real ſafety 
6e f individuals. F Z OE : | 
When we attempt to inveſtigate the. nature of the 


_ cauſe of the hydrophobia by diſſections, our enquiries 


are generally diſappointed. In two bodies opened by 
Dr. Vaughan, there was not the leaſt morbid appear- 
ance ; in the very fauces, where we might have ex- 
pected that the diſeaſe would have ſhewn itſelf moſt 


- evidently, there was not the leaſt appearance even of 


inflammation. The ſtomach, inteſtines, diaphragm, &c. 
Were all in a natural ſtate ; neither do we, find, in au- 


thors of credit, any certain accounts of morbid appear- 


ances. in the bodies of hydrophobous perſons after 
death. After the death of Mr. Bellamy, ,whoſe caſe 
we have related above, the condition of the part which 
was- bit, was examined with attention, but without 
perceiving the leaſt morbid appearance. 

97 MPTOMs.. When a perſon is bit, the ſymptoms 
with regard to the enſuing bydrophobia, are very un- 
certain. All thoſe who are bit do not fall into the. 
diſeaſe ; nay Dr. Vaughan relates, that out of thirty bit. 
by a mad dog, only. one was ſeized with the hydro- 
phobia During the interval between the bite, and 
the time the diſeaſe comes on, there are po pio pe 


* 


by which we can judge whether it will appear or not. | 


When once it has made its appearance, the ſymptoms. 
are exceemmery ml. oo Ge oo NG 

PREVENTION and CURE. - It hath been generally 
allowed, that though the hydrophobia may be pre- 
vented, yet it can ſeldom or ever be cured aſter it has 
made its appearance. A great number of different. 
methods of prevention r e attempted. Bathing 
in the cold water, eſpecially in the ſea, and drinking 


bo 


by ſome accounted a certain preventive. 


70 ” 


ſea-water for a certain time, have been preſcribed; and. 


When this was known to fail, violent ſubmerſion ar 


ducking in the water, even to danger of drowning,: and 
keeping the wounded place open with cauteries, were 
recommended. | | . 
To this extreme ſeverity, Dr. Mead objected; and, 
in his treatiſe on this fabie& endeavours to ſhew, that 
in all ages the greateſt ſucceſs hath heen reaped from 
diuretics ; for which reaſon he propoſes the following 
powder: Take aſh-coloured ground hver-wort, half an 
ounce; black pepper, two drams; reduce them ſepa- 
rately to powder, and mix them together. But this 
medicine, which was formerly inſerted in the London 
Diſpenſary under the name of Pulvis Antilyſius, has: 
Jong loſt its credit. 3 . 
There is alſo a famous Eaſt-India medicine, com- 
poſed of twenty-four grains of native, and as much. 
factitious cinnabar, made into a powder. with fixteen, 
grains of muſk. This is called the Tonguin medicine, 
and muſt be taken in a tea-cup full of arrack or brandy; 


and is ſaid to ſecure, the patient for thirty days, at the 
expiration of which it is to be repeated; but if he has. 


any ſymptoms. of the diſeaſe, it muſt be repeated in 


three hours, which is ſaid to be ſufficient for a cure. 
The firſt doſe is to be taken as ſoon. after the bite as 
poſſible. | | 


Another celebrated remedy is Palmarius's powder, 
compoſed of the leaves of rue, yervian, ſage, palypady, 
wormwood, mint, mugwort, balm, betony, St. John's- 


wort, and lefler centaury. Theſe herbs muſt be ga- 
1 . thered 
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thered in their prime, dried ſeparately in the ſhade, and 
then powdered. The doſe is a dram, or a dram and a 


half taken every day. 


A medicine which might promiſe to be more effica- 
cious than any of thoſe hitherto mentioned, is mercury. 
This hath been recommended in frictions, and to be 
taken inwardly in the form of calomel and turbith- 


mineral, in order if poſſible to raiſe a flight ſalivation, 


on which the efficacy was thought to depend. Beſides 
this, bleeding, opium, the bark, camphire, have been 
tried in very large quantities; the warm bath; and, 
in ſhort, every thing which human invention could 


ſuggeſt. | 9985 
. Jhe laſt celebrated antidote againſt the poiſon of a 


mad dog hath been known for ſome years by the name 


of the Ormſkirk medicine; Dr. Fothergill's opinion of 
which we have already given. The true compoſition 
of this is kept a ſecret by the proprietors ; however it 
hath been analyſed, and the following compoſition pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Heyſham as perfectly ſimilar to it in all 
reſpetts ;— Eo Sv - 


e Take half an ounce of chalk, three drams of 
« Armenian bole, ten grains of alum, one dram of 


* elecampane in rg mix them all together, and 
6 add fix drops of oil of aniſe.” _ | a 
They muſt be very credulous indeed who can put 
any confidence in ſuch an inſignificant medicine, as a 
preſervative _ the hydrophobia : however, there 1s 
a poſſibility that there may be ſome unknown- ingre- 


dient in the genuine powder; for it is difficult to ana- 


Iyſe powders after the ingredients are thoroughly mixed 
together. The efficacy of the medicine therefore muſt 
depend on the virtues of that unknown ingredient, if 
any ſuch there is. PE | 


+ Many inſtances might be adduced, beſides that al- 


ready mentioned, of the inefficacy of this pretended. 
ſpecific : the danger of acquieſcing in which, will, it is 


' hoped, create a due degree of caution, in thoſe to 


whom they who are ſo unfortunate as to be bit by a 
mad animal may commit themſelves. Of the great 
* variety 
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variety of remedies which have had their day of repu- 
tation, there is not one which has not poſſeſſed the 
credit, ſome time or other, of preventing the noxious 
effects ariſing from the bite of a mad dog. A more 
adequate experience has, with all of them, diſcovered 
the deception. J yo Ce 
It was above obſerved, that the hydrophobia is by 
no means the infallible conſequence of being bit by a 
mad animal: and that of between twenty and thirty 
perſons, who were bit by the dog which gave'the fatal 
wound to one of Dr. Vaughan's patients, not one felt 
the leaſt ill effect but himſelf. © In the above number” 
ſays the Doctor, © were ſome who took the Ormſkirk 
% medicine, others went to the ſalt water; and a part 
ce of: them uſed no remedy, who yet fared equally. well 
with the moſt attentive to their mjury.” .. 
From all that has been ſaid, the reader will be ena- 
bled to judge how far the hydrophobia can be ſubdued 
by any of the medicinal powers which have yet been 
tried. Some eminent phyſicians aſſert that it is totally 
incurable ; and alledge that the inſtances recorded, by 
different authors, of its cure, have not been the genu- 
ine kind, but that which comes on ſpontaneouſly, and 
which 1s, by no means dangerous. | = I 
Whatever plan may be purſued in hopes of curing 
this dreadful malady, after any of the ſymptoms have 
made their appearance, we'ought, in every inſtance-of 
the accident that gives riſe to it, to dire& our imme- 
diate care to prevention, as being, perhaps, the only 
real ground of hope : and the moſt certain and effica- 
cious way of preventing the ill conſequence, is :nftantly 
to cut out the piece in the place that happens to be 
bitten. A | | 4 
On this ſubject a modern author thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf—< When the ſhocking effects ſometimes reſulting 
from this injury are conſidered, and the uncertainty 
of ſucceſs ariſing from the employment of ſuch me- 
« dicines as have hitherto been tried, is alſo contem- 
e plated; the propriety of endeavouring to excite every 
Done to the prompt adoption of the only means of ob- 
* taining ſecurity, will, I think be manifeſt. 
OD | E From 
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From the abGrgtion of the ſaliva, conveyed by the 
* teeth of the animal into the wound he inflicts, is the 


e hydrophobia ſuppoſed to proceed. The mote ſpeedy 


and complete its removal, the leſs chance is there 


for abſorption. Conſequently, 3 in every caſe 'of bite 


© from an animal, in which there is reaſon to ſuppofe 


_ ©hydrophobia exiſts, the Bee ſhould de immediately 


eu out; To carefully including even the parts immé- 
* Aiatel ür mnding the wound, both at the bottom 
e and ſides, that a "probability ſhall. not exiſt! of the 
I kits coming in contact with the wound made by 
* the waa e or aul, this be the caſe, not only 


#44 4+ 


To this me Dr. e! "ap that he mould have 
Iittle opinion of cutting or cauteriſing, if ten minutes 


were ſuffered to elapſe from the receiving of the bite 


before the operation was performed: but, in an in- 


augural diſſertation lately publiſhed at Edinburgh, by 


Dr. Parry, the author is of opinion that excillon, Or 
extirpation, will be, of uſe a conſiderable time after 


he bite is received. He adopts this opinion from what 


happens in the ſmall-pox, where the blood does not 
ſeem to receive the infection till ſome days after inocu- 


lation has been performed. A ſecond inflammation, he 


tells us, then takes place, and the infeftion 1 is. conveyed 
into the blood. 

In like manner, when the twarophpbipl infection is 
about to be conveyed into the blood, according to him, 
the wound, or its cicatrix, begins again to be inflamed; 


and it is this ſecond inflammation 5 Nick. does all The 


miſchief. Exciſion, or the cautery, will therefore be 
effectual at any time betwixt the bite, and the ſecond 


; Inflammation of the wound. 


Without implicitly truſting to this aottrine, however, 


or conlidering it as in any degree aſcertained in what 


manner the poiſon diffuſes itielf, by what marks its 
er reſs may be known, or how ſoon the ſyſtem may 
W tainted with its malignity; 5 It is cer- 
tainly 
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larily a moment's time 
in che the Knife. Ibis, < or A i lation, or Ext. 1 77 
as che only. revention., that 7 ge def ended Mm Oh. 
On On theſe Vaſes Dr. Wolf make es the hee fer- 
vations Thus We ſee that the bark. the maker 
by the acids, the muſk, the feeding on the moſt fame 95 
9 bs the Heating, the lea e are f 
ſpecifics.” : 
"7; 05 Tochergdl condudes his relation of a caſe wa 
hydrophobia i in the following words— Whilſt we Own 
< our apprehenſions that none of the celebrated. 1 nedi- 
e cines hitherto propoſed to the zublic Can ſafely de 
« confided in, either as prophylactics [preventives]” or 
«ag curatiyes ; e would earneſtly recommend one 
means of reſervation, which' | bet 25 the preſebt 
« mſtance bebe ore us, but extenſive experience ſeen s'to 
< eſtabliſh upon a ſolid foundation; that is, after having 
_ © waſhed the part, and cleanſed the ſurface as quickly 
«as poſſible Rt the poiſon, to enlarge the wound 
Nr. lr or by actual cautery, the Enife, 7 1 or 5 
other ſpeedy and. effeQtual method; ; and to promote 
„the diſcharge as long as is poſfible. This being 
« effectually e, affords the fureſt grounds for, a 
4 proper confidence and ſecurity * future miſchief.” | 
492. 
oY And Dr. Temple fays, * The moſt certain Nr 
py 4 8 cutting out or "deſtroying the ae bit as ſoon as 
< poſlible, and it may preyent the effects ps 'a_bite 
« Bi days after it has happened.” Pr. . 8 
Iwo circumſtances we take the liberty to ſu uggeſt,) 25 
deſerving ſome attention: 2 ot 
. The -firſt is, in caſe of a bite from a 5 animbl, 
to recolle& what part was bit, and, if through any, 
k through what kind of covering. A bite through thick 
_ garments, or leather, as the teeth of the animal would 
then probably be wiped clean from the venom, he 
40, give leſs e than wen it p to 
naked Kn. „ . 
No. 12. 30 e The 
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The ſecond i Is, Not to kill the animals, if 17 uk be 
. till it is paſt a doubt they were mad. On 
both theſe circumſiances may depend conſiderable ſatis- 
faktion to the perſon bit; and it may not be impro 
to, add, that there 3 15 abundant reaſon to ſuſpeC hat 

very few of thoſe who are bit by mad animals are 
baple to be affected by the kydrophobia, or other fatal 
effekts of the bite. This, however, is not intended to 
abate the care that is due on theſe occaſions, but as a 
Proper antidote to that deſpondency which is often the 
Soße ggence of this accident. 

Dr; Tigdt ſays, the hydrophobia may be cured in the 
"following manner: 

Bleed the patient to a conſiderable quantity; ; and 


lepeat the operation twice, thrice, or. even a fourth time, 


if circumſtances require it. 


Let the patient, if poſſible, be put into a warm bath; 


and this ſhould be uſed twice a-day. 


He ſhould alſo, every- day, receive two. or even 


| _ three emollient clyſters. 


Rub the wound, and the parts adjoining to it with 
_ the mercurial ointment twice a-day. 
The whole limb, which contains the wound, ſhould 
he rubbed with oil, and be 9 up in an oily 
annel. 


Let the patient TY every three hours, a ace of 


Cob's 3 in a cup of the infuſion of lime: tree and 
elder-fſowers. This powder is made, by rubbing to- 


gether i in a mortar, to a very fine pow der, twenty-four 
grains of native, and twenty-four grains of factitious 


_ ctanabar, and ſixteen grains of muſk. This is, as al- 
ready obſerved, the Tonquin medicine. 


Let the following bolus be given every night, and 
repeated in the morning, if the patient is not eaſy, 
- waſhing it down with the infufion, mentioned above : 
© Take one dram of Virginian ſnake-root in powder: of 


| camphire and aſafœtida, ten grains each; of opium, 


one grain; and, with a proper quantity of conſerve, or 
e of elder make a bolus 


wt 1 
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If there ſhould be. a great Dn" at the ſtomach, 
accompanied with a bitterneſs i in the mouth, thirty-five, 
or forty grains of ipecacuanha, in powder may be 
taken for à vomit. 

If the patient takes any food. it muſt be light ; as 
panado, ſoups made of farinaceous or mealy Vegeta 
bles, &c. 

Should the patient long continue weak, and ſubje& 
to terrors, half a dram of the Peruvian bark may be 
adminiſtered to him thrice a-day),xp. 

From what has been above related, it ſeeks! evident 
that if no means of prevention were uſed, many of 
thoſe who are bit by mad animals. would neyer be 
liable to the fatal conſequences of canine madneſs. 
On the other hand, it is more than probable, from 
divers accounts which have been publiſhed, that per- 
ſons of 'timid and anxious diſpoſitions, who have been 
bit by ſome animal, even without any proof of its being 
mad, have imagined themſelves affected with every 
ſymptom of canine: madneſs they have heard of, deſcribed 
their complaints as ſuch, were treated accordingly, and 
cured of a diſeaſe that bad no real exiſtence. 9 


- OF THE BITE OF A vir ER. * 


THE greaſe of the viper, rubbed into the wound, 
is ſaid by ſome to be an effeQual cure for the bite; 
and that it is the conſtant practice of the catchers 0 
theſe animals to perform. this operation. Others affure 
us it is a ſafer method to have the wound well ſucked, 
and afterwards rubbed with warm falad oil; and after- 
wards, to apply a poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened 
with ſalad oil, to the wound: and for the patient to 
drink freely of vinegar-whey, or water-gruel having 
vinegar in it, in order to make him ſweat. Vinegar 18 
an excellent medicine againſt any kind of poiſon,” 
ought. to be taken very liberally. Should the patien 
happen to be ſick, he may take a vomit. This courſe 
will effectually cure the bite of AY, PTY * 
e 404 4 


> 


| 15 a # perk ons Mt of Ip mode. of fucking 


ulting from drawing i in the venom ; without confider- 


on Goes no injury unleſs it be taken into the body 
pol a wound, He who performs the operation of 


Fi Elke, Wh bd pe 12 to waſh his mouth 
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12190 908 of bath inſets; as "the pere che 
W aſp, are ſeldom attended With much danger, 
BY, alt Pa My of them make an attack at. the 
99 7 in Which caſe methods, muſt be taken to 

e e and ſwelling. To anſwer this 

by: ome a 11 oney, and one. pounded parſley 

7 vg B is a very effect ual way to rub the 
dil. 

nt Ng nous inlekls⸗ aſſail a etlon in chard. as 
15 85 Fon 858 ; have PO operon the patient's 5 
Ute. may 3 in Aauger; in thjs caſe oily poultices ſhould 
be applied to the Part, the patient ſhould be bled, and 
have ſome cooling medicines adminiſtered to 1575 as 
Sr or cream of tartar, and: take plenty of diluting 

Boon fonous ve Bets ables abound in this country, and are 

en fatal i to 7 and unwary. Children ſhould 
b 1 0 c ET ainſt eating any kind of fruit, 

C ts, . 12 erries, 4 which are Tok perfectly known to 

em. . Poiſonons Þ llants ſhould be 1 only in 


7 "op: Jer Lech, n not permitted to grow where chil- 


Nc c: have Tee io pits 1 a melee truth 
at many peo le ate poiſone annually, by eatin 
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o POISONS IN GENERAL, | 


0 | 
"os 5 ain: mos poiſons, arſenic 1 is the moſt common ; 


in Heir 1 and method of cure, what is advanced 
| concerning 
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concerning it will be applicable to every other ſpecies 
of corroſive poiſon. Tt xr irs. ; bets SR 


Acſter a perſon has taken arſenic; he ſoon experiences 


a burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in- his 


— 


ſtomach and bowels, with an intolerable thirſt; and an 


inclination to vomit. The tongue and throat feel rough 
and dry, and if proper relief be not ſoon adminiſteredj 
the patient is ſeized with great anxiety, hiccuping, 
faintings, and coldneſs of the extremities. Io Theſes 
ſucceed black vomits, fœtid ſtools,” and a mortification 


of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which are the immediate 


1 — 


fore-runners of deatn. | 


As foon as the ſymptoms appear, the patient ſhould 


drink 'plentifully of new milk and ſalad-oil, or warm 
water mixed with oil, till he vomits. Fat unctusus 


broths are alſo proper, if they can be procured in tithe. 


The patient ſhould continue to drink of theſe things as 


long as he perceives an inclination to vomit. - Eight or 


ten quarts have been ſometimes drank before the votnitz 
ing ceaſed. The patient, indeed, ſhould- not Teave'off 
drinking while one particle of the poiſon may be ſup- 
poſed to be remaining in the ſtomach, © ef 
But if theſe oily ſubſtances ſhould not make the 
perſon vomit, two ſcruples of the powder of ipetaows 


anha ſhould be given, or a, few ſpoonfuls of the del + 
or vinegar of ſquills may be mixed with the Wutetr 


which he drinks. Vomiting may alſo be excited4 

_ tickling the infide of his throat with a feather:'If: the 
methods ſhould fall, half a dram of white" urig er 

five or fix grains of emetic tartar muſt be given 


* - . 


reaſon to apprehend that the poiſon has gôt den de 
the inteſtines, clyſters of milk and oil muſt be frequently 


thrown up; and the patient muſt drink emolliext de. 
coctions of barley, ' oatmeal, marſhmallows, or the Ake. 
He muſt alſo take an infuſion of ſenna and Mania,” u 
ſolution of Glauber's ſalts, or ſome other purgatve. 

Ihe poiſon being evacuated, the patient ſhouldgforforme 
time, live upon food of 'a healing and cooling quality. 
He ſhould alfo abſtain from fleſh, and all ſtrong ” 


If, from violent pains in the lower belly; "there i - 
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and confine himſelt to milk, broth, gruel, light pud- 
dings, and other articles of eaſy digeſtion, Barley- 


Water, linſeed-tea, or infuſions of ſold, mild. mucilagi- 


nous vegetables, ſhould be his drink. 


* 


Vegetable poiſons occaſion heat and pain in the 


ſtomach, accompanied with ſome degree of giddineſs, 


and ſometimes a kind of pra The treatment, in 
theſe caſes, is the ſame as for the mineral or corroſive 
- When vegetable poiſons are ſuffered to remain in the 


ſtomach, they often prove fatal; but the danger is ge- 


nerally over as ſoon as they are diſcharged. Not being 
ef a corroſive nature, they do not wound or inflame 
the bowels ſo much as mineral ſubſtances; no time 
thould be loſt, however, in having them. diſcharged. _ 
Opium, as a medicine, is uſed both in the ſolid and 
liquid form; but in the latter form it is uſually called 
laudanum. It is a valuable medicine when taken in 
proper quantity, but when taken to exceſs it proves a 
potent poiſon. SE PO WRT TD PG 

When it is thus taken to an exceſs, it general occa- 
ſions great drowſineſs, with ſtupor and other apoplectic 
mptoms. Sometimes the perſon who has taken it 
has ſo ſtrong a propenſity to fleep, that it is hardly 


; wat rg to keep him awake. Every method, however, 
ou 


Id be put in practice for that purpoſe, as toſſing, 
ſhaking, and moving him about. Sharp bliſtering plaſ- 
ters; ſhould be applied to his legs or arms, and ſtimu- 
lating medicines, ſuch as ſalts of hartſhorn, &c. held 
under his noſe. | He ſhould alſo be let blood. At the 


ſame time every endeavour ſhould be uſed to make him 


diſcharge the poiſon, as directed above, by the uſe of 
wrong vomits, drinking plenty of warm water, with 
all, &C, "RS | f | > I 
— Beſides. vomits, Dr. Mead recommends acid medi- 


cines with lixivial ſalts; and ſays he has often given ſalt 


of wormwood, mixed with juice of lemon, in repeated 


Aoſes, with great ſucceſs. 


II, after the poiſon is diſcharged, the boch thauld 


emen languid and weak, nouriſhing diet and e 
r . 10 ' i 5 15 in Nt .I 
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will be neceſſary; but when any fears exiſt that the 


ſtomach or bowels are inflamed, great circumſpection 
i8 required, as well with regard to 00d as wor. nm 


MANIA, RAVING. OR FURIOUS MADNESS. i 
THOUGH theſe diſeaſes may be conſidered as 


diſtin genera, yet they are fo nearly allied,” and fo 


E> 


' readily change into each other, that it fulkcienthy * 
fies the treating of them both at once. © | © 


Cullen defines delirium to be © in a perſon. awake, | 


c 4 falſe judgment, ariſing from perceptions of imagi- 


« nation, or from falſe recollection, and common 
< producing diſproportionate emotions.” And the diſ- 


tinguiſhing characteriſtic of madneſs, according to Dr. 


Battie, is a falſe perception; and under this general 


character may be comprehended all kinds of What is 
called madne/s, from the moſt filly ſtupidity and idiotiſm 


to the moſt furious lunacy. The different kinds of 


madneſs are frequently changed into each other by the 


_ caſual excitement of ſome paſſion: thus, an idiot may 
become furiouſly mad, by being put into a violent 


paſſion; though this does not ſo often happen as the 
change of melancholy into the raving RET, and 


vice ver/a. K 110 


It is ſurpriſing that mad people are not G leſs 


hable to be ſeized with infectious diſorders than thoſe 


who are in health; but even when labouring under 
other diſeaſes, if the patients chance to be ſeized with 
madneſs, they are ſometimes relieved from their former 


complaints. Of this kind Dr. Mead a 75 e 
remarkable inſtances. 


On the other hand, it has been W that an in- 


termittent fever, ſupervening madneſs of long ſtanding, 


has proved a cure for the madneſs ; the endes having 


returned, when the fever terminated. Dr. Monro fe 


two inſtances of this himſelf, and mentions it as an 


obſervation of his predeceſſor in the care of Bethlem 


Hoſpital. 


It is a remarkable circuraſtance,: that immer joy, 
long continued, as — diſorders the mind as 


anxiety 


Z 
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imagine themſelves to have been: guilty. 


8 or MADNESS: 


anxiety arid grief: for: it was obſervable in the well- 


known ſauth-ſea year, when ſo many immenſe. fortunes 
were ſuddenly gained, and as ſuddenly loſt; that more 
people had their heads turned from the prodigious flow 
of unexpected riches, than from the entire loſs of the 


whole of their property. 


Inſane people, eſpecially of the melancholic kind, 
ſometimes obſtinately; perſevere in doing things which 

muſt excite great pain; whence it ſhould ſeem as if 
their minds were troubled with ſome diſtracting notions, 
Which make them patiently bear the preſent diſtreſs, 
leſt more ſevere tortures ſhould be inflicted; or perhaps 
they may imagine, that, by thus tormenting the body, 
they render themſelves more acceptable to the divine 
being, and expiate the heinous ſins of which they may 

- CURE. In this diſeaſe a complete aſcendency muſt 
ibe:gained:over. the patient, and, when neceflary, awe 
and fear muſt be eſtabliſned by ſeverity. His actions 
muſt be effectually reſtrained, Which will be beſt done 


by the ftrait . waiſtcoat. He ſhould be confined in a 


dark place, and kept as quiet as poſlible, and in as 


erect a poſition as he can conveniently bear. He, muſt 
be prevented from ſeeing thoſe he has been long in 
chabits of intimacy with, or objects he has been accuſ- 
tomed to, and his attendants ſhould be changed no 
z oſtener than ĩs abſolutely neceſſary. 

Al the ſpecies and degrees of madneſs which are 
hereditary, or that grow up with people from their 


early youth, are out of the power of phyſic; and fo, 


for the moſt part, are all maniacal caſes, of more, than 
done year's ſtanding, let them ariſe from what ſource ſo 
ever. Very often mere waſte, or the dregs of ſome 
«particular diſeaſe, ſuch. as the ague, ſmallpox, or a 
Fnervous fever, ſhall occaſion; different degrees of idiotiſm 
er madneſs. IEEE rs 

An theſecaſes the cure muſt not be attempted by 
evacuations; but, on the contrary, by nouriſhing. diet, 


clear air, moderate, exerciſe, and the uſe of, wine : 
 _ cavhiereas, in almoſt all the other maniacal caſes which 
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ariſe from different ſources, and which come on in 
conſequence of intemperate living, violent paſſions, or 
intenſe thinking, it is generally held that evacuations of 
every kind are neceſſary, unleſs the conſtitution of the 
patient be ſuch as abſolutely forbids them. 4 
Blood is moſt conveniently drawn: either from the 
arm or jugulars ; and if the weakneſs be ſuch as ren- 
ders it improper to take away much blood, cupping- _ 
glaſſes may be applied to the occipur. When the dif- _ © 
eaſe has continued long, bleeding will do no ſervice, - 
and therefore ſnould not be adviſed. ©: 
Vomiting, in weakly people, muſt be excited by the 


vinum ipecacuanhæ; but, in the more robuſt, by eme- 


tic tartar, or antimonial wine: the moſt efficacious pur- 
gatives are the infuſion or tincture of black hellebore; 
or infuſion of ſenna, quickened with tincture of jalap; 
but if there be ſuppreſſion: of the menſes, or hamorr- 
hoidal diſcharge, then aloetic purges will be more 
proper. Mad people, in general, require very large 
doſes, both of the vomits and purges, before any con- 
ſiderable operation. enſues. | 5 
We are aſſured, by Dr. Munro, that the evacuation 
by vomiting is infinitely preferable to any other; the 
prodigious quantity of phlegm, with which the patients 
in this diſeaſe abound, is not, he ſays, to be got the 
better of but by repeated vomits ; and he obſerves that 
the purges have not their right effect, or do not operate 
to 65 good purpoſe, until the phlegm is broken and 
attenuated by frequent emetics. He mentions the caſe 
of a gentleman who had laboured under a melancholy 
for three years, from which he was relieved entirely by 
the uſe of vomits, and a proper regimen. 
Increaſing the diſcharge by urine, is alſo of the 
greateſt moment, eſpecially when any degree of fever 
is preſent. The cutaneous diſcharges are alſo to be 
promoted, for which purpoſe the hot bath is of the 
2 ſervice in maniacal caſes. Hoffman aſſerts that 
he has ſeen numerous inſtances, both of inveterate me- 
lancholy and raging madneſs, happily cured by means 
of warm bathing; bleeding and nitrous medicines having 
++ No-18. Ff heen 
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heen premiſed. Camphor has alſo been highly com- 
mended, and De Berger ſays he has found the beſt 
effects from it; but if we believe Dr. Locker of Vienna, 


* 


it is not entitled to any encomium. 


Immerſion and retenſion in cold water have ſome- 
times removed mania; the patient muſt be thrown in 
by ſurpriſe, and kept in for ſome time. Snow, ice, or 
other cold ſubſtances, may be applied to the head, 
which ought always to be ſhaved in the beginning. 
Though bliſtering the head has generally been di- 
rected, Dr. Mead ſays he has oftener found it do in- 
jury than ſervice. And Dr. Temple ſays, bliſtering has 

not been found to do much ſervice, except when uſed 
at the firſt attack. Dr. Mead recommends iſſues in the 
back, and ſays the head ſhould always be kept cloſe 
ſhaved, and waſhed from time to time with warm 
vinegar. Opium is uſually forbidden in maniacal caſes, 
as ſuppoſing that it always increaſes the diſturbance ; 
but there are inſtances where large doſes of this medi- 
cine have been found to prove a cure, and 8 if 
it were tried oftener, we ſhould find powerful effects 
from it: there cannot much harm enſue from a few 
doſes, which may be immediately diſuſed if they ſhould 
be found to exaſperate the diſeaſe. 
- Reafon and experience ſhew the neceſſity of con- 
fining ſuch as are deprived of their ſenſes; and no ſmall 
ſhare of the management conliſts in preventing them 
from hurting themſelves, or from doing miſchief to 
others. It has ſometimes been uſual to chain and beat 
them: but this is both cruel and abſurd; ſince the 
contrivance called the ſtrait waiſtcoat anſwers every 
coy of reſtraining the patients, without hurting 

em. | 

It is neceſſary to bear in mind that all mad people 
are cowardly, and can be awed even by the menacin 
look of a very expreflive countenance ; and when thoſe 
who have charge of them once impreſs them with the 
notion of fear, they readily ſubmit to any thing that is 
required. The phyſician, however, ſhould never de- 
ceive them in any thing, but more eſpecially with regard 
| 1 1 | | | to 
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to their diſtemper; for as they are generally conſcious 
of it themſelves, they acquire a kind of reverence for 
thoſe who know it; and by letting them ſee that he is 
thoroughly - acquainted with their complaint, he may 
very often gain ſuch an aſcendency over them that they 
will readily follow his directions. 
It is more difficult to manage thoſe, whoſe madneſs is 
accompanied either with exceſſive joy, or with. great 
 dejettion and deſpondency, than thoſe who are agitated 
with rage: and all that can be done is to endeavour to 
excite contrary ideas, by repreſſing the immoderate fits 
of laughter in the one kind by chiding or threatening; 
and diſpelling the gloomy thoughts in the other, - 
introducing pleaſing concerts of muſic, or any other 
ſpecies of entertainment which the patients have been 
known to delight in while they had the uſe of reaſon. 
But in order to repreſs the immoderate fits of joy, 
though chiding and threatening may be uſed, care 
ſhould be taken not abſolutely to terrify them, which 
can never be done without danger, and has often added 
miſery to the unhappy ſufferer. 

The diet of maniacal patients ſhould be perfectly 
light and thin; and their meals ſhould be moderate: 
but they never ſhould be ſuffered to live too low, eſpe- 
cially while they are under a courſe of phyſic. They 


ſhould be obliged to obſerve great regularity in their 


hours: even their amuſements ſhould be ſuch as are 
beſt ſuited to their diſpoſition ; and, after the diſeaſe 
appears to be ſubdued, chalybeate waters and the cold 
bath will be highly proper, to ſtrengthen their whole 
frame, and ſecure them againſt a relapſe. 


OF RESTORING APPARENTLY DROWNED _ 
PERSONS, &c. pe Pu 


IN ſome reſpects there ' ſeems to be a very great 
ſimilarity between the death occaſioned by immerſion 
in water, and that by ſtrangulation, ſuffocation by fixed 
air, apoplexies, epilepſies, ſudden faintings, violent 
ſhocks » + electricity, or even violent falls and bruiſes. 
- Phyſicians, however are not agreed with regard to the 
SEE "SS TY 5 | nature 
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nature of the injury done to the animal ſyſtem in any 
or all of theſe accidents. It is indeed certain, that in 

all the caſes above-mentioned, particularly in drowning, 
there is very often ſuch a ſuſpenſion of the vital powers 
as to us hath the appearance of a total extinction of 
them; while yet they _ be again ſet in motion, and 
the perſon reſtored to lite, after a much longer ſub- 
merſion, or lying under Water, than hath been generally 
thought capable of producing abſolute death | 
Dr. Cullen, in his letter to lord Cathcart, concerning 
the recovery of perſons drowned and ſeemingly dead, 
tell us, that, From the diſſection of drowned men, 
* and other animals, it is known, that very often the 
water does not enter into the cavity of the lungs, 
nor even into the ſtomach, in any quantity to do hurt 
e to the ſyſtem; and in general, it is known, that in 
< moſt caſes, no hurt is done to the organiſation of the 
< vital parts. It is therefore probable, that the death 
« which enſues, or ſeems to enſue, in drowned perſons, 
is owing to the ſtoppage of reſpiration, or breathing, 

* and to the ceaſing, in conſequence, of the circulation 
of the blood, whereby the body loſes its heat, and 
« with that the cavity of the vital principle.“ | 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. 66, Mr. 
Hunter gives the following theory. The loſs of motion, 
in drowning, ſeems to ariſe from the loſs of reſpiration ; 
and the immediate effect this has upon the other vital 
motions of the animal, at leaſt this privation of breath- 
ing, appears to be the firſt cauſe of the heart's motion 
ceaſing. $1 | 1 
The following abſtract of the plan of the ſociety in 

London, called the Humane Society, and the method 
of treatment recommended by it, will not, we appre- 
hend, be unacceptable to our readers. This ſociety has 


undertaken to publiſh, in as extenſive a manner as 


Poſſible, the proper methods of treating perſons in the 
unfortunate circumſtances to which they extend their 
relief; to diſtribute a premium of {zo guineas among 
the firſt perſons, not exceeding four in number, who 
attempt to recover any perſon, taken out of the — 

+0 
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tor dead, within thirty miles of the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, provided they have not been longer 
than two hours under the water, and provided the 
aſſiſtants perſevere in the uſe of the means recommended. 
for the ſpace of two hours, whether their attempts are 
ſucceſsful or not. ls yori. pal Robo, 

Theſe rewards are alſo to include every other inſtance 
of fudden death, whether by ſuffocation from noxious 
vapours, hanging, ſyncopies, freezing, &c. They pro- 
pole to diſtribute, in like manner, four guineas where 
ever the patient has been reſtored to life; to give to 
any publican, or other perſon, who ſhall admit the 
body into his houſe without delay, and furniſh the 
neceſſary accommodations, the ſum of one guinea, and 
to ſecure them from the charge of burial in unſucceſsful 
caſes; and to preſent an honorary medal to thoſe me- 
dical gentlemen, or others, who give their aſſiſtance 
gratis, and who are provided with a fumigator, and 
other neceſſaries always in readineſs, in all thoſe caſes 
in which they may prove inſtrumental to ſucceſs. - 

The following is the method of treatment recom- 
mended by the | Irfan | 1 fcc 7” 

1. In removing the body to a convenient place, great 
care muſt be taken that it be not bruiſed, nor ſhaken 
violently, nor roughly handled, nor carried over the 
ſhoulders with the head hanging downwards, nor rolled 
upon the ground, or over a barrel, nor lifted up by the 
heels. For experience proves that all theſe methods 
are injurious, and often deſtroy the ſmall remains of 
lite. The unfortunate object ſhould be cautiouſly con- 
veyed by two or more perſons, or in a carriage upon 
ſtraw ; lying as on a bed, with the head a little raiſed, 
and kept in as eaſy and natural a poſition as poſſible. 

2. The body being well dried with a cloth ſhould 
be placed in a moderate degree of heat, but not too 
near a large fire. The windows or doors of the room 
ſhould be left open, and no more perſons be admitted 
into it than thoſe which are abſolutely neceſſary; as the 
life of the patient greatly depends upon having the 
benefit of a pure air. The warmth moſt pombe 5 
| _ 
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| ſucceſs is that of a bed or blanket properly warmed. 
Bottles of hot water ſhould be laid at the bottoms of 
the feet, in the joints of the knees, and under the arm- 
pits; and a warming-pan, moderately heated, or hot 
bricks wrapped in cloth, ſhould be rubbed over the 
body, and particularly along the back. The natural 
and kindly warmth of a healthy perſon lying by the 
ſide of the body, has been found, in many cafes, very 
_ "efficacious. The ſhirt or clothes of an attendant, or 
the ſkin of a ſheep freſh killed, may alſo be uſed with 
advantage. Should theſe accidents happen in the 
neighbourhood of a warm bath, brewhouſe, baker, 
houſe, ſaltern, ſoap-boiler, or any fabric where 
warm lees, aſhes, embers, grains, ſand, water, &c. 
are eaſily procured, it would be of the utmoſt ſervice 
'to place the body in any of theſe, moderated to a de- 
gree of heat but very little exceeding that of a healthy 
_ | 
79. The ſubject being placed in one or other of theſe 
advantageous circumſtances as ſpeedily as poſſible, va- 
rious ſtimulating methods ſhould next be employed. 
The moſt efficacious are, to blow with force into the 
lungs, by applying the mouth to that of the patient, 
cloſing his noſtrils with one hand, and gently expelling 
the air again by preſſing the cheſt with the other, imi- 
tating the ſtrong eee of a healthy perſon. The 
medium of a handkerchief or cloth, may be uſed, to 
render the operation leſs indelicate. If the lungs can- 
not be inflated in this manner, it may be attempted by 
blowing through one of the noſtrils, and at he ſame 
time keeping the other cloſe. Dr. Mow,” tor this 
urpoſe, recommends a wooden pipe, fitte&at one end 
for filling the noſtril, and at the other for being blown 
into by a perſon's mouth, or for receiving the pipe of 
'a pair of bellows, to be employed for the ſame purpoſe 
if neceſſary. Whilſt one aſſiſtant is conſtantly employed 
in this operation, another ſhould. throw the ſmoke of 
tobacco up by the fundament into the bowels, by 
means of a pipe, or fumigator, ſuch as are uſed in admi- 
niſtering clyſters; or by a pair of bellows till the other 
os OS | inſtrument 
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inſtrument can be procured. A third attendant ſhould, 
in the mean time, rub the belly, cheſt, back, and arms, 
with a coarſe cloth, or flannel, dipped in brandy, rum, 
or gin, or with dry falt, ſo as not to rub off the ſkin; 
ſpirits of hartſhorn, volatile ſalts, or any other ſtimu- 
lating ſubſtance, muſt alſo be applied to the noſtrils, | 
and rubbed upon the temples very frequently. Elec- 
trical ſhocks made to paſs in different directions through 
the body, and particularly through the heart and lungs, 
have been recommended as very powerful ſtimuli z and 
from the trials that have already been made, promiſe 
conſiderable ſucceſs. The body ſhould, at intervals, 
be alſo ſhaken, and varied in its poſition. 4 ES 
4. If there be any ſigns of returning life, ſuch as 
ſighing, gaſping, twitching, or any convulſive motions, 
beating of the heart, the return of the natural colour 
and warmth, opening a vein in the arm or neck may 
prove beneficial ; but the quantity of blood taken away 
ſhould not be large; nor ſhould an artery ever be 
opened, as profuſe binoding 2s appeared prejudicial, 
and even deſtructive to the {mall remains of lite. The 
throat ſhould be tickled with a feather, in order to ex- 
cite a propenſity to vomit ; and the noſtrils alſo with a 
feather, ſnuff, or any other ſtimulant, ſo as to provoke 
ſneezings. A tea-ſpoonful of warm water may be 
occaſionally adminiſtered, in order to learn whether the 
wer of ſwallowing be returned ; and if it be, a table- 
poonful of warm wine, or brandy and water, may be 
given with advantage; but not before, as the liquor 
may get into the lungs before the power of abr gue 
returns he other methods ſhould be continued wi 
vigour until the patient be gradually reſtored. . _ 
When the patient has been but a ſhort time ſenſeleſs, 
blowing into the lungs or bowels has been, in ſome 
caſes, Paid ſufficient ; yet a ſpeedy recovery is not to 
be expected in general. On the contrary, the above 
methods are to be continued with ſpirit for two hours, 
or upwards, though there ſhould not be the leaſt ſymp- 
toms of returning life. The ſame means of reſtoration 
| | TE | are 
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are applicable to the various other caſes of ſudden death, 
recited in the beginning of this article. 
When theſe meaſures prove unſucceſsful, the ſur- 
geon's laſt reſource is Bronchotomy, or opening the ar- 
teria trachea ; for perhaps the air entering freely into 
the lungs, through the aperture made in the canal, 
through which they received it in their natural ſtate, will 
reſtore the play of the lungs, and all the motions of the 
breaſt. Fn 
Mr. Hunter obſerves, that the reſtoration of breath- 
ing is all that is neceſſary to reſtore the heart's motion; 
for if a ſufficiency of life ſtill remains to produce that 
effet, we may ſuppoſe every part equally ready to 
move, the very inſtant in which the action of the heart 
takes place, their actions depending fo much upon it. 
What makes it very probable, that the principal ef- 
fe& depends upon throwing air into the lungs, is, that 
children in the birth, when too much time has been 
ſpent after the loſs of that life, which is peculiar to the 
tus, loſe altogether the diſpoſition for the new life. 
In ſuch caſes there is a total ſuſpenſion of the actions of 
Hife; the child remains to all appearance dead; and 
would die, if air was not thrown into its lungs, and the 
firſt principle of action by that means reſtored. 
Io put this in a clearer light, Mr. Hunter gives the 
reſult of ſome experiments made on a dog in 1775. A 
ir of double bellows were provided, which were ſo 
conſtructed, that, by one action, air was thrown into 
the lungs, and by the other the air was ſucked out 
- Which had been thrown in by the former, without mix- 
mg them together. The muzzle of theſe bellows was 
fixed into the trachza of a dog, and by working them 
he was kept perfectly alive. hile this artificial breath 
Ing was going on, the ſternum was taken off, ſo that 
the heart and jungs were expoſed to view. The heart 
then continued to work as before, only the frequency of 
its action was greatly increaſed. Mr. Hunter then 
ftopped the motion of the bellows ; and obſerved, that 
the contraction of the heart became gradually weaker 
and leſs frequent, till it left off moying altogether ; but 
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by renewing the operation, the motion gf the heart alſo 
revived, and ſoon became ſtrong, and as frequent as 
before. This proceſs was repeated upon the ſame dog 
ten times; ſometimes: ſtopping for five, eight, or ten 
minutes. Mr. Hunter obſerved, that every time he left 
off working the bellows, the heart became extremely 
turgid with blood, and the blood in the left fide became 
as dark as that in the right, which was not the caſe when 
the bellows were working. Theſe ſituations of the 
animal, he obſerves, ſeem to be exactly ſimilar to 
drowning. | NEE 1 = 
In caſes of apparent death from intenſe cold, it is very 
proper to rub the body with ſnow, ice, or cold water, 
in imitation of the inhabitants of the cold countries, 
who, when any part of the body is froſt-bitten, imme- 
diately thaw it by rubbing it with ſnow; and very gra- 
dually expoſe it to the +. Bs of a warmer tempera- 
ture, well knowing that by a ſudden approach to the 
fire, the frozen part would ſoon be entirely deſtroyed. 
If, after ſome time, there ſhould be no appearance of 
life, the reſtoring proceſs for the drowned muſt be em- 
ployed, | | Men, Ho” 
If apparent death is the conſequence of ſuſpenſion by 
a cord, v:z. hanging, a few ounces of blood may be 
taken from the jugular vein, cupping-glaſles ſhould be 
applied to the head and neck, and leeches to the tem- 
- ples. With reſpe& to the other methods of treatment, 
the ſame ſhould be purſued as thoſe recommended for 
the apparently drowned. 0 | 
It is certain, that within theſe few years great numbers. 
of apparently drowned, &c. perſons have been reſtored 
to life, by a proper uſe of the remedies here enumerated ; 
and ſocieties for the recovery of drowned perſons, &c. 
have been inſtituted in different places. The firſt ſociety 
of this kind was inſtituted in Holland, where, from the 
great abundance of canals and inland ſeas, the inhabi- 
tants are particularly expoſed to accidents by water. 
The laudable and humane example of the Dutch was 
followed, in the year 1768, 25 the magiſtrates of health 
1 5 1 
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Muang and Venice; afterwards by the inhabitants of 
amburgh in 1771; by thoſe of Paris in 1772; and by 
the maviftrates of London in 177144. 
We mall conclude this article with the remarks of the 
Editor of the Reports of the Humane Society, —— 
What an exalted tranſport muſt it afford every com- 
e Paffionate breaſt, to be inſtrumental in recalling our 
4 helpleſs fellow- creatures from apparent death; to 
c 1815 the heart: felt paſſions of anguiſh and deſpair, 
c of hope, ſurpriſe; and joy, which alternately agitate 
« the human frame; to mark the lively trazts of grati- 
&« tude, Painted in the countenances of the mother, 
« fiſters, brothers, 8c. of the reſtored object! What 
< ePicure could ever yet boaſt ſo refined, ſo exquiſite a 
e luxury, as the benevolent deliverer from ſuch a ſcene . 
4A ſcene far beyond what any pen has yet been able to 
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APPARENT DEATH FROM LONG FASTING, 


WIEN from long faſting the vital powers ſeem to be 
nearly exhauſted, the ſupply. of food ſhould be made in 
the moſt gradual and cautious manner. Weak broths, 
barely warm, ſhould be firſt given, and in very ſmall 
quantities at a time; and afterwards gruel, milk por- 
ridge, milk with the addition of an egg, wine-whey, 
&. may conſtitute the nouriſhment with which, by * 
gentleſt gradations, will completely reſtore the patient. 

On this ſubject it may be neceſſary to enlarge. In 
our attempts to recover thoſe who have ſuffered under 
the calamities of famine, great circumſpection is re- 
quired. Warmth, cordials, and food, are the means to 
be employed; and it is evident that theſe may prove 
too powerful in their operation, if not adminiſtered with 

caution and judgment. For the body, by long faſting, 
is reduced to a ſtate of more than infantile debility ; the 
minuter veſſels of the brain, and of the other organs, 
collapſe, or cloſe up, for want of fluids to diſtend ch em; 
the ſtomach and inteſtines ſhrink in their capacity ; and; 
the heart languidly vibrates, having ſcarcely ſufficient, 
energy to propel, or puſh forward, the ſcanty current 
of blood. N EEE 
Under 
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Unger ſuch circumſtances, a 8 ape of 
beät ſeems an effential meaſure, 1 50 Ray be effected by. 
placing a Healthy, man on each fide, and cloſe to the 
patient. Fomentations may alſo be uſed with adyan- 
tage. The temperature of theſe ſhould be lower. 
that of the Fran body, and 8 dually e a 
cording 1 to the effects of fl \eir ſtim ds, N ik 10 
broth, or water-gruel, ſhould be em Pow 4 br the. one. - 
and the other ; as nutriment may be conveyed | into the 
ſyſtem this v ay, by paſſages probably the moſt,peryious 
in a ſtate of pt alting, it not too long protracfed. « A 
cc lad at Newmarket a few years ago, having been al 
« ; moſt ſtarved, in order 115 he might be reduced to a 

« proper weight for riding à match, was weighed. at, 
ce nine 0 "clock in the morning, an again at ten; and | 
« he was found to have gained near thirty ounces in 
« weight in the courle of an hour, though he had only 
« drank half a glaſs of wine in the interval. The wine 
* probably, 3 the action of te, nervous ſyſtem, 
and incited nature, exhauſted. by ab inence, to open, 
« the ab ven x pores of the whole boch, in order to 
« ſuck i in ſome nouriſhment from the „ 

But no ſui ch abſorption as this can be expected i in a 
ſtate of extre le weaknels and emaciation gradually i IN-, 
duced; becauſe the lymphatic: ICS muſt artake of the ge- 
neral want of tone and energy. 11 notwithſtanding 
the ſalutary effects of wine in the caſe of the jockey, 
who perhaps had' heen reduced by ſweating, as well as 
by abſtinence, ſuch a ſtimulus might prove dangerous, 
and even fatal, in other caſes. , 

It a pears ſafer ef therefore, to adviſe the exhibition of 
cordie Ne in very ſmall doſes, and at firſt conſiderably 
diluted. Sender wine. whey will pe erbaps beſt anſwer. 
this purpoſe ;, and afford, at the ſame, time, an eaſy and. 

leaſant nouriſhment. When the ſtomach. has been a 
little ſtrengthened, an egg may be mixed with the whe 
or "adminiſtered under ſome other agreeable form. The 
yolk « of one Was, to His Tafkcient f for a meal ; and. 
the narrative of this noble ſene tian, in whom a fever. 
was 'excited by the addition of only two ounces of food 
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to his daily allowance, ſhews that the return to a full 
diet ſhould be conducted with great caution, and by 
very flow gradations. NEE 
In famine, life may be protracted with leſs pain and 
miſery, by a moderate allowance of water. For the 
acrimony and putrefaction of the. humours are obviated 
by ſuch dilution, the ſmall veſſels are kept permeable 
and open, and the lungs are furniſhed with that moiſ- 
ture which is eſſential to the performance of their func- 
tions. Fontanus, a writer of reſpeQable authority, re- 
lates the hiſtory of a woman who obſtinately refuſed to 
take any ſuſtenance, except twice, during the ſpace of 
fifty days, at the end of which period ſhe died. But 
he adds, that ſhe uſed water by way of drink, though 
in ſmall quantity. Redi, who made many experiments 
to aſcertain the effects of faſting on fowls, obſerved, that 
none were able to ſupport life beyond the ninth day, to 
whom drink was denied; whereas, one indulged with 
water lived more than twenty days. by 

* Hippocrates informs us, that children are more af- 
fected by abſtinence than thoſe arrived at adoleſcence ; 
theſe than thoſe of the middle age ; and the middle-aged 
more than old perſons. The power of enduring famine 

muſt, however, depend upon the ſtate of the health and 
ſtrength, as well as upon the age of the ſufferer. There 
are alſo" particular conſtitutions which do not endure 
much pain from the calls of hunger. 

But though a few examples of this kind may be ad- 
duced,” we have the evidence of numerous melancholy 
facts to ſhew, that the preſſure of want is agonizing to 
the human frame. © I have talked,” ſays an ingenious 
writer, © with the captain of a ſhip, who was one of 
«ix that endured it in extremity, and who was the 
< only perſon that had not loſt his ſenſes when they re- 
* ceived accidental relief. He aſſured me that his pains 
« were ſo great, that he was often tempted to eat a part 
4 of one of the men who died, and which the reſt of his 
c crew actually for ſome time lived upon. He ſaid that, 
«during the continuance of this paroxyſm, he found his 
* pains inſupportable ; and was deſirous, at one Me, 
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« of anticipating that death which he thought inevitable; 
but his pains, he ſaid, gradually decreaſed after the 
« ſixth day (for they had water in the ſhip which kept 
„ them alive ſo long) and then he was in a ſtate rather 
of languor than deſire, nor did he much with for food, 
« except when he ſaw others eating; and that for a 
« while revived his appetite, though with diminiſhed 
e importunity. The latter part of the time, when his 
<« health was almoſt deſtroyed, a thouſand ſtrange 
images roſe upon his mind, and every one of his ſenſes 
began to bring him wrong information. The moſt 
« fragrant perfumes appeared to him to have a fetid 
ce ſmell; and every thing he looked at. took a greeniſh 
cc hue, and ſometimes a yellow.” | + 3 
Tobacco, by its narcotie, or ſtupifying quality, ſeems. 
well adapted to counteract the uneaſy impreſſions which 
the gaſtric juice makes on the nerves of the ſtomach 
when it is empty; and the combination of teſtaceous 
powders with it may tend to correct the ſecretion that is 
ſuppoſed to be the chief agent in digeſtion, and which, 
if not acid, is always united with acidity. It is certain, 
however, that their operation is both grateful and ſalu- 
tary; for we find the luxurious inhabitants of the Eaſt-. 
Indies mix them with the betſel nut, to the chewing of 
which they are univerſally and immoderately additted. 
Perhaps ſuch abſorbents may be uſefully applied, both 
to divide the doſes, and to moderate the virulence of the 
tobacco; for in the internal. exhibition of this plant, 
much caution is required, as it produces ſickneſs, ver- 
tigo, cold clammy Mets and a train of other formid- 
able ſymptoms, when taken in too large a quantity. 
Having fo long dwelt upon the ſubje& of hunger and 
paige a few obſervations upon thirſt may naturally be 
expected to follow. Animal fat is fingularly powerful 
in aſſuaging the moſt acute ſenſations of thirſt, as ap- 
ears from the narrative of the ſufferings experienced 
y thoſe who. were confined in the Black hole at Cal- 
cutta. A hundred and forty-ſix perſons, exhauſted by 
_ fatigue and military duty, were there thruſt together Into 
a chamber of eighteen cubic feet, having only . 
8 dos 


_ dows ſttongly barted with iron, froti which in a cloſe 
futry night, and in fuch a climate as that of Bengal, 
Het or no cireulatioti of freth air could be enſoyed. 
Ina few mitiutes, theſe unhappy wretthes fell into 
ſs profuſe à perfpiration, that an idea can Hardly be 
forrtied of it; and-this was ſucceeded by a raging thirſt, 
which increaſed in proportion as the body was drained 
_ ef its moiſture. © Water! water!” became the uni- 
verfal cry; and ati old ſoldier on the outſide, through 
ity, furtuſhied them with a few ſkinfuls of it. 
ut theſe ſcanty fupplies, like ſprinkling on the fire, 
ſerved only to feed and increafe the flime. From this 
experience of its effects, Mr. Holwell, their chief, de- 
termined to drink no more; and kept his mouth moiſt 
by ſucking the perſpiration” out of his ſhirt-ſleeves, and 
catching the drops as they fell from his head and face. 
Fou cannot imagine,” ſaid he, © how unhappy I was 
«© any of tliem Caped me.” 8 1 
He came into the priſon without his coat, the ſeaſon 
being too hot for him to bear it: and one of his miſer- 
able compamons, obſerving the expedient he had hit 
1 of allaying his thirſt; robbed him from time to time 
2 conſiderable part of his ſtore. The plunderer, 
whom he found to be a young gentleman in this ſervice 
of the Faſt India company, afterwards acknowledged, 
that he owed his life to the many comfortable draughts 
which he derived from tim. * 
Before Mr. Holwell adopted this mode of relief, he 
had attempted, in an ungovernable fit of thirſt, to drink. 
his-own urine ; but it was ſo extremely bitter, that a 
ſecond taite could not be endured; . but, on the con- 
tray, he declared, that no Briſtol water could be more. 
pleaſant than his perſpiration And this, we may pre- 
ſamez* conſiſted chiefly of animal fat, melted by exceſ- 
five” heat, and exuding from tlie cellular membrane ' 
thraugh'the pores of the ſkin. 4 þ 
"Perfons who have been'accuſtomed to animal food, 


ate ſoon reduced when ſupplied only with farinacebus 


or meally food, Several years' ago, to determine” the 


comparative nutritive powers of different ſubſtances, an 
8 | h ingenious 
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ingenious young P as Nr. Percival infortus us, 


made a variety of experiments on himſelf, to which be, 
unfortunately fell a ſacrifice. He lived a month 

| bread and water; and under this, regimen. of diet, he 
every day diminiſhed much in his weight. 

But, in 1784, a ſtudent of phyſig, at Edinburgh, con- 
fined himſelf for a longer 2 of time, to a pint. of 
milk, and half a of white bread daily; ànd he 

declared that he paſſed thro h the uſual labours of 
ſtugy and exerciſe, without —.— any decay of health 
ox ſtrength, and without any ſenſible loſs. of. bulk... lo . 
cutaneous, urinary, and alvine excretions were very. 
ſcanty during the whole period, and the diſchar 
feces occurred only once in a week. In this the 
oily and coagulable parts of the. milk. perbaps. furniſhed 
a larger proportion. of- aliment, and. at the ſame. time 
contributed to check the waſte by perſpiration and other 
diſcharges, for oleaginous ſubſtances. are tamen long 
in the body by their viſcidity. 5 

Dr. Ruſſel, in his natural hiſtory of. Aleppo, relates, : 
that in thoſe ſeaſons when oil abounds, the inhabitants, 
by indulgence i in it, are diſpoſed to. fever, and affected 
with infarctions, or fulneſs of the lungs; maladies which | 
incenſe 10 en and une Ip ho — 8 
uſpected, by ſome, of pr imilar thong 
$4 fighter degree; a, dhe les uſe of it has been, on 
this account, forbidden to aſthmatics. 
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AIR, by various means, frequently,-becomes:noxious' 
and deſtruftive to animals. Hence the danger of ſleep- 
ing in ſmall apartments where there is burning char- 
coal, which frequently proves fatal; It. is, indeed im 
The ha .to ſleep. in a {mall apatiment müihg fire of any. 


eſcending into a. cellar, mans large. quantities: 20 
wine, cyder, beer, or other liquors are repoſitod, pare 
ticularly, if in a ſtate of fermentation, is attended with 
8 danger, eſpecially if they have been Joern . — 
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Inſtances may be adduced of perfons loſing their lives 
* NY places, and of others who have narrowly 
Perſons who venture into a well; pit, cellar, or any 
"damp place that has been long ſhut up, ſhould firſt be 
extremely careful that the air has been ſufficiently puri- 
hed, by burning gun- powder in it. It may be eaſily 
known when the air of ſuch places is unwholeſome, by 
letting down a lighted candle, throwing in burning fuel, 
Sec. If theſe continue to burn, people may venture in 
Without danger; but where they are ſuddenly extin- 
guiſhed, no perſon ſhould preſume to enter till the air 
has firſt been purified by fire. | 
Thoſe who apprehend danger in theſe ſituations, and 
-make a ſeaſonable retreat, uſually obtain relief as ſoon as 
= they get into the open air; or if they are not perfectly 
fatisfied that they have wholly eſcaped the noxious eflu- 
vium, a little water and vinegar, or lemonade, drank 
hot, affords relief. 
But when the patient is ſo far poiſoned, that he has 
loſt his feeling and underſtanding, he ſhould be expoſed 
to a very pure, freſh, and open air; and volatile falts, 
or other ſtimulating ſubſtances, ſhould be held to his 
noſe. He ſhould then be bled in the arm, or if that 
does not ſucceed, in the neck. His legs ſhould alſo be 
put into warm water, and well rubbed : when he is able 
to ſwallow, give him ſome lemonade, or water and vi- 
| nepal, to which may be added a little nitre. 
Sharp clyſters are not to be neglected in this caſe ; 
which may be made, by adding to the common clyſter 
two ounces of ſyrup of buckthorn, and the ſame quan- 
__—tity of tincture of ſenna ; or half an ounce of Venice tur- 
zpentine, diffolved in the yolk of an egg. If the body 
feels cold, employ gradual warmth, and purſue the 
means of reſtoring circulation, &c. as directed in the 
caſe of apparently drowned perſons. 
Cold water ſhould be repeatedly thrown upon the - 
tient's face; or he may be plunged in cold water. Dr. 
Frewen mentions the caſe of a young man who had been 
"58 ike. DD | 4 ſtupified 
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ſtupified by the noxious ſmoke of ſea- coal, but recs- 
vered by being immerſed in warm water, and aftet- 
- wards ai nas warm bee. x 
When arſenic, ſublimate, aqua-fortis, or any ſub- 
« ſtance known to be of an acid nature, is taken by any 
« one, ignorant of the dreadful torments they occaſion, 
for the horrid purpoſe of deſtruction, your endeavours 
* muſt be aimed at correCting its nature, and waſhing it 
„away. The firſt intention will be accompliſhed by 
« getting down any of the following ſubſtances; ley of 
* wood aſhes, mixed with water to that degree, as 
upon taſting, will appear may be ſwallowed without 
injury; chalk, magneſia, particularly where arſenic 
c or ſublimate has been taken, a ſolution of what is 
« termed liver of ſulphur, which may be had from the 
« chemiſts. The ſecond intention may be fulfilled by 
« copiouſly drinking of warm milk, or, until this can be 
e Obtained, of warm water.” Fill. Fr. 
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IN a healthy ſtate, the fat, or animal oil, is not per- 
mitted to diffuſe itſelf throughout the cellular interſtices 
at large, but is confined to the place where ſuch an oil 
fluid is neceſſary, by a particular apparatus of diſtinét 
veſicles. But in many conſtitutions the oily part of the 
blood appears to exceed the requiſite proportion, and 
eaſily ſeparates from the other conſtituent parts; and 
then it is apt to accumulate in ſuch quantities, that we 
may ſuppoſe it to burſt thoſe veſicles which were origi- 
nally deſtined to hinder it from ſpreading too far. 

The increaſe of the omentum particularly, and the 
accumulation of fat about the kidneys and meſentery, 
ſwell the abdomen, and obſtruct the motions of the dia- 
phragm ; whence ariſes one reaſon of the difficulty of 
breathing, which is peculiar to corpulent people; while 
the heart, and the large veſſels connected with it, are 
in like manner ſo incumbered, that neither the ſyſtaltie 
nor ſubſultory motion can be performed with ſuthcient 
freedom, whence weakneſs and hownels of the pulſe: but 
when the whole habit is in a manner overwhelmed with . 
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an oily fluid, the enlargement of the cellular interſtices 
. wall neceſfarily i interrupt the general diſtribution and cir- 
culation throughout the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtems ; 
impeding. the action of the muſcular fibres, and pro- 
ducing inſenſibility, ſomnolency, and death. | 

Theſe caſes are the more deplorable, as there is but 
little proſpect of a cure. For the animal oil is of too 
groſs a nature to be eaſily taken up by abſorption ; and 
when fluids are accumulated in the cellular ſyſtem, there 
are only two ways in which they can be carried off; 
namely, by the abſorbents, which take their riſe from 
the cellular interſtices; and through the Pores of the ſkin 
by tranſudation, or . 

It is an additional misfortune, that this Aae ſteals 
on ſo imperceptibly, that it becomes inveterate by the 
time that people begin to think of purſuing the proper 
means of relief. 

Soap has been ee to melt down and faci- 
litate the abſorption of the fat in corpulent people; and 
Dr. Fleming, ſome years ago, publiſhed a treatiſe, 
wherein. he recommends this medicine, and relates the 
caſe of a gentleman who is ſaid to have received conſi- 
derable benefit from it. But perhaps the ſoap-lees would 
be more powerful, and might be more eaſily taken; but 
this laſt-mentioned remedy 1 muſt be properly ſheathed. 
Lieutand adviſes to take acetum ſcilliticum, in ſmall | 
doſes, with frequent purging and briſk exerciſe. And 
Dr. Temple ſays, that extraordinary fatneſs, or corpu- 
lency, may be reduced with acids, but they ſhould not 
be taken in large quantities. He adds, that camphor is 
ak to have the Power of removing obeſity, or corpu- 

ency. . 
£50 Dr. Fothergill 8 that a ſtrict adherence to 
a "vegetable diet reduces exuberant fat more certainly 
than any other means that he-knows of; and gives two 
caſes wherein this regimen ſucceeded remarkably well. 
The celebrated Dr. Cheyne thus brought himſelf down, 
from a moſt unwieldy.bulk to a ran VEG: as he. 
himſelf informs n e eee 
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But it will feldom happen that the patients will be 
found ſufficiently-ſteady to perſiſt in any of theſe courſes,” 
it being the nature of the diſorder to render them irre- 
ſolute and inattentive to their condition. Therefore the 
principal uſe of rules muſt be with a view to prevention; 
and perſons who are diſpoſed to corpulency, ſhould take 
care in time to prevent it from becoming an abſolute” 
diſeaſe, by uſing a great deal of exerciſe, not indulging 
in fleep, and er their meals, eſpecially that of 
ſupper. Salted meats are leſs fattening than ſuch as are 
freſh ; and drinking freely of coffee | is recommended to 
corpulent people. | 

The means recommended ſhould be uſed as ſoon! 15 
the diſpoſition to fatneſs is perceived ; for when it has 
taken place to a conſiderable e * will be with 
Feier put in Mane. * 
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OF EVACUATION BY. STOOL, 


PO reſerve health, the body ſhould be kept evi 
If the feces lie too long in the bowels, they vitiate the 
humours ; and when they are too ſoon diſcharged, the 
body does not receive ſufficient nouriſhment ; a medium 
therefore is defirable. Thoſe who eat various kinds of 
food, eat and drink at irregular hours, and ſwallow: 
ſeveral different liquors at every meal, cannot ſuppoſe. 
that their. digeſtion wall be good, or their CN 
regular. Frets 
Irregularity in eating and drinking occaſions much 
inconvenience, whether by taking too much or too lit- 
tle; a looſeneſs is frequently the conſequence of the 
former, and coſtiveneſs of the latter. One ſtool a day is 
generally allowed to be ſufficient for an adult in health, 
and leſs is ſuppoſed to be injurious. But there are many 
exceptions to this rule, for many perſons, even in good 
health, have not made, that e enen more than 
once or twice a week. | 

Io procure a regular daily ſtool, early ang and 
going into the open air is required. The poſture, as 
Well as the warmth, in bed, has an oppoſite tendency. 
* a leflens the other diſcharges.- 
ED 3R 2 many 
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Having recourſe to medicines: for preventing coſtive- 
nels, greatly hurts the conſtitution. A. frequent repe- 
tition of purges for that purpoſe, gradually. weaken the 
bowels and hurt digeſtion, i at length a continuance 
of them is found neceſſary. Diet, not drugs, will be 
found moſt effectual in removing coſtiveneſs. The. 
patient ſhould go thinly clothed, and avoid whatever is 
of an aſtringent or heating nature. © 
Thoſe who are troubled with an habitual looſeneſs, 
ſhould alſo adapt their diet to the nature of their com- 
plaint. They ſhould take food which braces and 
ſtrengthens the bowels, and is ſomewhat aſtringent ; as 
fine wheat bread, eggs, cheeſe, rice boiled in milk, &c. 
Their principal drink ſhould be red port, claret, brandy 
and water, with toaſted bread, &c. As an habitual 
Jooſeneſs is frequently owing to an obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, the patient ſhould be careful to keep his feet 
warm, wear flannel next his ſkin, and purſue ſuch 
methods as may be thought to tend to the promotion 
of the perſpiration. | 


OF BLEEDING. 


— BLEEDING is an operation in ſurgery, performed 
by a lancet, by which a vein is opened for the evacu- 
ation of corrupt or redundant blood. Some phyſicians 
extol bleeding as the fureſt and moſt efficacious ſpecies 
of evacuants. Let it was very rare among the ancients, 
however frequent among the moderns. 
The hippopotamus is ſaid to have firſt taught men 
the uſe of- bleeding ; for that animal, being over-charged 
with blood, rubs itſelf againſt a pointed bulruſn, and 
opens a vein; till, finding its plenitude diſcharged, it 
welters.in the mire, to prevent any further effuſion. _ 
- Beeding, ſays Dr. Pringle, is the moſt indiſpenſible 
of all remedies in inflammatory diſeaſes; to the delay- 
ing of which too long, or not repeating it, are chiefly 
owing the bad conſequences of colds, as dangerous 
fevers, rheumatiſms, and conſumptions. He obſerves 
further that, in general, mo g practitioners are apt to 
be too ſparing in letting blood, by which means 1 
| * ves 
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lives. are loſt: for a ſurgeon may be aſſured a ſoldier 
will never complain of a cough, or pains with inflam- 
matory ſymptoms, wherein bleeding is not neceſſary; 
and from the fizineſs. of the blood, and continuance of 
the complaints, he is to judge of the neceſſity. of re- 

peating it, which, in caſe of a ſtitch, or difficult breath- 
ing, is never to be delayed. In inflammatory caſes, - 
from twelve to fifteen ounces may be taken for the firſt 
bleeding, and ſomewhat leſs for all the reſt ; and when 
it is neceſſary to exceed this quantity, it may be proper 
to follow Celſus's rule, in minding the colour of the 
blood while it flows, and when it is of a blackiſh caſt, 
which is always the caſe in difficult breathing and great 
inflammations, to let it run till it becomes more flond. 
In all caſes, where plentiful bleeding is indicated, it is 
beſt to do it in bed, to prevent fainting ; and we ma 
obſerve, that a perſon will bear the loſs of a muc 
greater quantity of blood if the ſtream is ſmall, than 
by a large orifice, which ſome have thought neceſſary 
for making a ſpeedy revulſion. 467 0 acbers* 
Bleeding is highly neceſſary in the phrenitis, ophthal- 
mia, jus rheumatiſm,. cough, hectie fits, and, in 
general, in all inflammatory caſes. . See Pringle's Ob- 
ſeroalion on Me Diſeaſes of the Army. | 4 
It is proper to obſerve, however, that in malignant 
and putrid diſorders, bleeding frequently renders them 
more malignant; it is therefore to be omitted, or at 
leaſt not repeated, unleſs there appear evident marks of 
inflammation. | „ e ES 
Aſter falls, blows, bruiſes, or any violent hurt re- 
ceived externally or internally, bleeding is neceſlary.” 
It is alſo neceſſary for thoſe who have been ſtrangled, 
drowned, ſuffocated with foul air, &c. In general, 
whenever the vital motions have been ſuddenly je. 
from any cauſe, except in ſwoonings occaſioned by 
mere weakneſs,” or hyſteric affections, bleeding will be 
neceflary, But in thoſe diſorders which proceed from 
a relaxation of the ſolids, and an impoveriſhed ſtate of 
the blood, as dropſies, &c. bleeding is improper. _ 
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Bleeding for topical inflammations ſhould be 
formed as near the part affected as poſſible; and hs: 
the operation can be performed with a lancet, that 
method is to be preferred. If a vein cannot be found, 
recourſe muſt be had to leeches or cupping. - 
For the following obſervations on the method of 
ag leeches, we are indebted to an ingenious 
modern writer whom we have often quoted.“ Leeches 
* may be employed in every cafe where topical bleed- 
ings are thought e or where veneſection 
* N WY be performed. 
As theſe little animals are depatded on for the 
removal of very dangerous diſcaſes, and as they often 
« ſeem capriciouſly determined to refiſt the endeavours 
made to cauſe them to adhere, I ſhall give a few 
«directions, by which their aſſiſtance may, with more 
4 certainty, be obtained. 
This uſeful ally to the beteien it may be re- 
2 marked, is as little fond of the taſte of phyſic as the 
* phy ſician can be himſelf. The introducing a hand, 
* to which any 1]-flavoured medicines adheres, into the 
e water in which they are kept, will be often ſufficient 
* to deprive them of life; the application of a ſmall 
« quantity of any ſaline matter to their ſkin, immediately 
e occalions the expulſion of the contents of their ſto- 
„mach; and, what'is moſt to our preſent purpoſe, the 
_ © leaſt flavour of any medicament that has been applied 
remaining on the ſkin, or even the accumulation of 
the matter of perſpiration, will prevent them from 
_ < faſtening.” The fl” ſhould therefore, previous to 
© their a plication, be very carefully cleanſed from any 
« eh and moiſtened with a little milk. 1 
The beſt mode of applying them is by retaining 
« them to the ſkin in a ſmall — 5 glaſs, or the bottom 
«of a large pill-box, when they will, in general, in a 
„little time. faſten themſelves. on the ſkin. . On their: 
e removal, the rejection of the blood they have drawn. 
may be obtained by the application of Galt t externally ;- 8 
« but here, for the * oli thoſe to whom we are ſo: 
much dndebted, I ſhall remark, that a few 1 5 
| ce alt 
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© ſalt are ſufficient for this -purpoſe ; and that covering 
them with it, as is ſometimes done, generally de- 
_ © ſtroys them. It ſometimes happens, that the blood 
will continue to flow from the orifice made by a leech 
longer than is deſirable; and ſometimes children haye 
been nearly loſt from the inability of the attendants 
to ſuppreſs the diſcharge. A few words, therefore, 
* deſcriptive of the method in which this ſhould be 
done, cannot but be uſeful. The blood ſhould be 
* waſhed off clean, and the point of the finger preſſed 
© moderately hard on the orifice, when the blood will 
< ceaſe to flow. A ſmall compreſs may then be applied 
* to the wound, which may be retained by the point 
of the finger, as og as the blood appears upon 
„ withdrawing the preſſure. Remembering that no 
more blood be ſuffered to flow than is thought neceſ- 
« ſary; ſince all that is required to prevent it, is pati- 
« ently to perſevere in the neceſſary preſſure.” . 
With regard to the quantity of blood to be drawn 
from the patient, that muſt be regulated by his ſtrength, 
age, conſtitution, manner of. living, and other circum- 
ſtances. Different ſurgeons open the veih in three 
different directions. Some make the orifice with the 
lancet in a ſtraight line with the courſe of the vein; - 
others tranſverſely ; but moſt of them make it obliquely; 
and if the patient is to be blooded in the left arm, the 
ſurgeon ſhould be able to uſe his left hand, inſtead of 
his rl ht. . 2 ' 3 
Without dwelling on the particulars of this operation, 
let it be obſerved that, when a ſufficient quantity of 
blood is diſcharged, the ligature muſt be immediately 
taken off, and the ſkin about the orifice gently ſtroxed 
or preſſed together by the two fore-fingers of the left 
hand; by which means the lips of the divided vein are 
cloſed : then the. ſmaller of the two compreſles is to. 
be applied, - firſt , diſcharging what little blood there 
may be between the orifice and the vein ; the larger 
compreſs ſhould then-be laid on the ſmaller, and reed 
tightly down with the thumb; then, wiping the blood 
rom the arm, the bandage is to be applied. Some 
71 3 | wet 
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wet the compreſſes in vinegar, water, or ſpirit of wine 3 
but it is not neceſſary, as they ſit eaſieſt when applied 


In bleeding it ſometimes happens that an artery is 


opened, either inſtead of, or, together with, the vein: 
an accident of this kind is attended with the utmoſt 
danger. An artery is known to be wounded, when the 


blood ſpins out very forcibly from the orifice, and that 


by ſtarts or leaps, not in an even ſtream, and extends 
itſelf in a greater arch from the orifice to the haſon. 
The colour of the blood from an artery is alſo much 
more flond than from a vein; to which, add, that, on 
prefling the finger on the veſſel below the orifice, the 
blood ſtarts out more violently than before; and ſtops, 
or at leaſt abates, on preſſing above the orifice ; quite 
the contrary of what happens on the opening of a 

vein. | | 

Perſons unacquainted with anatomy ſhould never 
bleed in a vein that lies over an artery, if they can avoid 
it, leſt an accident ſhould happen. A vein may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from an artery by its beating, and 
an artery from a vein from its feeling hard and tight 
under the finger, like a whipcord. | | 

In all caſes where topical bleeding is not required, 
and-where the intention is only to lefſen the general 
* mals of blood, the arm is recommended as the moſt 


commodious part of the body in. which the operation 


can be performed. 


OF THE. MUCUS, SALIVA, AND PANCREATIC 
| 'JVICE. | 


IHE mucus covers the ſurfaces of the membranes 


mat are expoſed to any extraneous matter, ſuch as the 


fkin and internal membrane of the mouth, noſe, lungs, 

ftomach, inteſtines, urinary paſſages, &c. It is a fluid 

of an adheſive viſcidity, approaching to a ſolid, and of 

3 1 viſcidity in one part of the body than in another. 
It 


is a compound of mucilage and water. It is more 
or leſs viſcid, according to the quantity of water with 


It 


which it is combined. 
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It will not combine with more water than what is 
already contained in it; neither can its viſcidity be 
altered by digeſting it with water, unleſs it begin to 
putrefy ; nor can the more viſcid mucus of one part be 
converted into the leſs viſcid of another. Ras 

If the water be evaporated from it by a gentle heat, 
the mucilage remains ſolid; if this be immerſed in 
water, it will abſorb that quantity which evaporated 
from it, but no more, and it will regain its former 
fluidity and viſcidity. It, for the moſt part, contains 
either no neutral ſalts, or ſo ſmall a proportion as can- 
not ealily be rendered ſenſible to experiment. It is 
colourleſs, inſipid, inodorous, and incapable of ſtimu- 
lating. DF ORE. | 

6 with concentrated vitriolic, nitrous, and 
muriatic acids, with concentrated ſolutions of cauſtic - 
alkalies, and cauſtic calcareous earth, forming com- 
pounds ſoluble in, and diffuſible through water. Acids, 
and ſome metallic falts diſſolved in water and concen- 
trated, but not to that degree as to diſſolve it, alcohol 
and aluminous ſalts coagulate it. It ts alſo coagulable 
by the heat of boiling water, but not by a leſs degree 
of heat. | 

The mucus defends the membranes from being ſo 
much ſtimulated by any application as they would be, 
if they were not covered with it. 457 

If the ſecretion be ſuddenly increaſed, the matter 
ſecreted is often a thin watery fluid, containing the falts 
of the blood, and in conſequence of them capable of 
ſtimulating, and the membranes are not defended from 
external applications, UE. 
If a greater ſecretion ſhould continue than what 
naturally takes place, the mucus retains the ſalts, but 
often acquires a viſcidity, and becomes incapable of 
being diffuſed through water; its colour alſo often 
grows white, greeniſh, or yellow; and now and then it 
acquires a ſmell ; eſpecially if the mucous glands or 
membrane be inflamed; Fordyce's Elem. 
Ihe faliva is ſecreted by ſeveral 2 opening into 
the mouth; and the principal * of ĩt is thrown down 
15% 0 1, | 5 1 ie 
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into the ſtomach, to anſwer ſome purpoſe in the digeſtion 
of the food: It is a fluid of an adheſive viſcidity, with 
difficulty diffuſible through water. „ 5 
It conſiſts of water, a mucilage ſimilar to that of the 
mucus, and the ſalts of the blood, but not in ſo large 
a proportion as they are contained in the ſerum. It 
contains a larger proportion of water than the mucus. 
In its other properties it is ſimilar to the mucus, in as 
far as they have been inveſtigated. FOE OG 
Ihe pancreatic juice appears to be ſimilar to the 
ſaliva, except that it is leſs viſcid, and contains a larger 
proportion of the ſalts of the blood. The ſaliva and 
pancreatic juice are probably watery menſtrua for the 
ſolution of the food in the ſtomach and inteſtines, their 
viſcidity preventing them from being abſorbed before 
they produce that effect. They have been ſaid to act 
as ferments during the digeſtion ; but as the fermenta- 
tions of the ſtomach have never been made to take 
place out of it, we cannot judge of this by any expe- 
riment hitherto. communicated to the public. Fordyce. 
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THE application of this ſubtile fluid to medicinal 
purpoſes was thought of ſoon after the diſcovery of the 
electric ſhock; and after various. tums of reputatioh, 
its medical virtues ſeem now to be pretty well eſta- 
bliſhed. Io give a particular deſcription of electrical 
apparatus would be 1 5 to our purpoſe here; we 
Hall therefore only obſerve, that Mr. Cavallo, who has 
publiſhed the lateſt and the beſt treatiſe on Medical 

Electricity, entirely diſapproves of giving violent ſhocks, 
and finds it moſt efficacious to expoſe the patient to 
the electrical aura diſcharged from an iron or a wooden 
point; % it the ſhocks are given, they ſhould be very 
flight and not exceed twelve or fourteen at a time. In 
this way he -recommends it as effectual in a great 

number of diforders. "The patient may be A 16 
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from three to ten minutes; but if ſparks are drawn, 
they ſhould not exceed the number of ſhocks above- 
mentioned. t. ERAS EIS 7; 4 

In Rheumatic Diſorders. © BY: 
RHEUMATIC diſorders, even of long ſtanding, 
are. relieved, and generally quite cured, by only draw- 
ing the electric fluid with a wooden point from the part, 
or by drawing ſparks through flannel. The operation 
ſhould be continued for about four or five minutes, re- 


peating it once or twice every day. | 
Its Effect in curing Deafneſs. 1. 
DEAFNESS, when it is not occaſioned by oblite- 
ration, or other improper configuration of the parts, is 
either entirely or partly cured by drawing the ſparks 
from the ear with the glafs-tube director, or by drawing 
the fluid with a wooden point. Sometimes it is not 
improper to ſend exceedingly ſmall ſhocks (for inſtance, 
of one thirtieth of an inch) from one ear to the other. 
It has been conſtantly obſerved, that whenever the ear 


is electrified, the diſcharge of the wax is. conſiderably 
promoted, po | | A 


I n curing the Tooth-Ach. 7, 


WHEN the tooth-ach is occaſioned by cold, rheu- 
matiſm, or inflammation, it is generally relieved by 
drawing the electric fluid with a point, immediately 
from the part, and alſo externally from the face. But 
when the body of the tooth is affected, electrization is 
of no uſe; for it ſeldom or never relieves the diforder, 
and ſometimes increaſes the pain to an extreme degree. 

Its uſe in Swellings. ont ot 

_ SWELLINGS, in general, if they contain no matter, 
are generally cured by drawing the electric fluid with a 
wooden point. The operation ſhould be continued for 
three or Bib minutes every day. It is very remarkable, 
that in ſome caſes of white ſwellings, quite, cured by 
means of electricity, the bones and cartilages were in 
ſome meaſure disfigured. | en, 
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INFLAMMATIIONS, of any kind, 
relieved by a very gentle electrization. 


Inflammation of the Eyes. 


IN inflammation of the eyes, the throwing of the 
electric fluid by means of a wooden point, is conſtantly 
attended with great benefit ; the pain being quickly 
abated, and the inflammation being generally diſſipated 
in a few days. In theſe cafes, the eye of the patient 
muſt be kept open; and care fhould be taken not to 
bring the wooden point very near it, for fear of cauſing 
any ſpark. Sometimes it is ſufficient to throw the fluid 
with a metal point; for in theſe caſes, too great an 
. Irnitation ſhould be always avoided. It is not neceſſary 
to continue this operation for three or four minutes 
without intermiſſion ; but, after throwing the fluid for 
about half a minute, a ſhort time may be allowed to the 
Patient to reſt and to wipe his tears, which generally 
flow very copiouſſy; then the operation may be conti- 
nued again for another half minute, and ſo on four or 
five times every day. 

| The Gulla Serena. 

THE gutta ſerena has frequently been cured by 
electrization ; but it has, in many ſuch caſes, proved 
ineffectual, when adminiſtered for a long time, and with 
all poſlible attention. It has never been known, how- 

ever, that any body was made worſe by it. The beſt 
method of adminiſtering electricity, in ſuch caſes, is firſt 
to draw the electric fuld with a wooden point for a 
ſhort time, and then to ſend: about half a dozen ſhocks 
of one-twentieth of an inch from the back and lower 
Part of the head to the forehead, very little above the eye. 
A remarkable diſcaſe of the eye was ſome time ago 
perfettly cured by electrization; it was an opacity, or 
cloudineſs of the vitreous humour of the eyes. This 


* ſeems to be the only caſe of the kind to which electricity 


are generally 


was applied. 


* 
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Caſes of Fiftula Lacrymalis. 


ALL the caſes of fiſtula lacrymalis which Mr. Cavallo - 


has known to have been electrified by perſons of ability 


for a ſufficient time, have been entirely cured. The 


method generally practiſed, has been that of drawin 
the fluid with a wooden point, and to take very ſmall 
17 8 from the part. The operation may be continued 


or about three or four minutes every day. It is re- 


markable that, in thoſe cafes, after curing the fiſtula 
lacrymalis, no other diſeaſe was occaſioned by it, as 


blindneſs, inflammation, &c. by ſuppreſſing that dif- 


Charge. 
Its Uſe in Ulcers and Sores. © 
ULCERS, or open ſores of every kind, even of a 
long ſtanding, are generally diſpoſed to heal by electri- 
zation. ; The general effects are a diminution of the 
inflammation, and at firſt a promotion of the diſch 
of properly formed matter ; which diſcharge gradually 
leſſens according as the limits of the ſore contract, till 
it is quite cured. In theſe eaſes. the gentleſt electriza- 
tion muſt be uſed, in order to avoid too great an irri- 
tation, which is generally hurtful. To draw or throw 
the fluid with a wooden, or even with a metal point, 
tor three or four minutes a- day, is abſolutely ſufficient. 


7 | Cutaneous Eruptions, or Eruptions of the Skin. 
CUTANEOUS eruptions have been ſucceſsfully 


treated with electrization; but, in theſe caſes, it muſt 


be obſerved, that if the wooden point is kept too near 
the ſkin, ſo as to cauſe any conſiderable irritation, the 


eruption will be cauſed to ſpread more; but if the 
point be kept at about ſix inches diſtance, or. farther, - 


if the electrical machine is very powerful, the eruptions 
will be gradually diminiſhed, till they are quite cured. 
In this kind of diſeaſe, the immediate and general effect 
of the wooden point is to occaſion a warmth about the 
electrified part, which is always a ſign that the electri- 
zation is rightly adminiſtered, | „ 99). bales 
1 Scrophulous 
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Serapliullous Tumburs. 


WHEN ſcrophulous tumours are juſt beginning, 
they are generally cured by drawing the electric fluid 
with a wooden or metal point from the part. This is 
one of thoſe kinds of diſeaſes in which the action of 
electricity requires particularly the aid of other medi- 
eines, in order to effect a cure more eaſily ; for ſcro- 
phulous affections generally accompany a great laxity 
of the habit, and a general cachexy, which muſt be 
obviated by proper remedies. | ST 


£ - The De of Electricity in Cancers. 


IN this diſeaſe the pains only are generally alleviated, 
by drawing the electric fluid with a wooden or metal 
point from the part. Mr. Cavallo, however, mentions 
one caſe in which a moſt confirmed cancer, of very 
long ſtanding, on the breaſt of a woman, has been 
much reduced in fize. It is remarkable, . that this pa- 
tient was ſo far relieved by drawing the fluid with a 
metal point from the part, that the excruciating pains 
ſhe had ſuffered for many years almoſt diſappeared, and 
alſo, that when the electric fluid was drawn by means 
of a wooden point, the pains rather increaſed. The 
perſon was long under the application of electricity; 
and the cancers feemed not unlikely to be perfectly 
cured,. though contrary to the expectations even of the 
judicious phyſician who electrified her, and who knew 
well the nature of that dangerous diſeaſe. 


. Of Abſceſes. 

WHEN abſceſſes are in their beginning, and in 
general whenever there is any tendency to form matter, 
eleQrization-difperſes them. For inſtance, in a caſe in 
which” matter was formed upon the hip, called the 
lumbar abſceſs, the diſeaſe was perfectly cured by 
means of electricity. The ſciatica has alſo been often 
cured by it. In all ſuch caſes, the electric fluid muſt 
be ſent through the part by means of two directors 
applied to oppoſite parts, and in immediate 9 
Teer. ö elther 
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either with the ſkin, or. with the coverings, when theſe 
are very thin. It is very remarkable, that the mere 
PENG of the electric in the fluid manner, is generflly 
elt by the patients afflicted with thoſe diſorders, nearly 
as much as a ſmall ſhock is felt by a perſon in good 
health. Sometimes a few ſhocks have been alſo given, 
but it ſeems more proper to omit them; becauſe ſome- 
times, inſtead of diſperſing, ny rather. nahe the 
formation of matter. 


Cure of the Nervous Head. x 


THE nervous head-ach, even of long- ſtanding; is 
generally cured by electrization. For this diſeaſe, the 
electric fluid muſt be thrown with a wooden, and 
ſometimes even with a metal point, all round the head 
ſucceſſively. Sometimes exceedingly ſmall ſhocks have 
been adminiſtered ; but theſe can ſeldom be uſed, be- 
cauſe the nerves of perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe; are 
ſo very irritable, that the ſhocks, the ſparks, and ke 
times even the throwing the electric fluid with a 
wooden point kept very near the head, throw them 
into convulſions. \ RES 


Of curing the Chu, 


HOWEVER extraordinary it may IT the gout 
has certainly been relieved by means of electricity, in 
many inſtances. The pain has been generally mitigated, 
and ſometimes the diſeaſe has been removed ſo well 
as not to return for ſome time. In theſe caſes, the 
electric fluid has been (thrown by means of a wooden 
point, although ſometimes, when the pain was too 
great, a metal paot only has been uſed. 111 


4 
> F Tix Of 


In Agues. 


AGUES are frec vently cured by ie ſo. that 
ſometimes one electrization, or two, have been ſufh- | 
cient. The ſureſt and moſt effectual method has been 
that of drawing ſparks through flannel, or the cloaths, 
for about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. | The 
patients may be electrified: either at the time of the fit; 
or a ſhort time before it is expected. | 1 

(7 
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2 In Suppreſſion of the Menfes. 


THIS is a diſeaſe of the female ſex which often 
occaſions the moſt diſagreeable and alarming. circum- 
ſtances; it is ſucceſsfully and ſpeedily cured by means 
of electricity, even when the diſeaſe is of long ſtanding, 
and after the moſt powerful medicines uſed for it have 
proved ineffectual. The caſes of this ſort, in which 
electrization has proved uſeleſs, are ſo few, and the 
ſucceſsful ones ſo numerous, that the application of 
electricity for this diſeaſe may be juſtly confidered as 
an efficacious and certain remedy. Great attention and 
knowledge is required, in order to diſtinguiſh the arreſt, 
or ſuppreſſion, of the menſes from a ſtate of pregnancy. 
In the former, the application of electricity is ver 


beneficial; but in the latter it may be attended wi 


very diſagreeable effects: it is therefore a matter of 
great importance to aſcertain the real cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe before the electricity be applied in thoſe caſes. 
Pregnant women may be electrified for other diſeaſes, 
but always uſing very gentle means, and directing the 
electric fluid through other parts of the body diſtant 
from thoſe ſubſervient to generation. In the real ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes, ſmall ſhocks, that is, of about 
one-twentieth of an inch, may be ſent through the 
pelvis; ſparks may be taken through the cloaths from 


the parts adjacent to the ſeat of the diſeaſe; and alſo 


the electric fluid may be tranſmitted by applying the 
metallie or wooden extremities of two directors to the 
hips, in contact with the cloaths ; part of which may 
be removed in caſe they are too thick. The various 
applications of electricity ſhould. be regulated according 
to the conſtitution of the patient. The number of 


ſhocks may be about twelve or fourteen. The other 


applications may be continued for two or three minutes, 
repeating the operation every day. But either ſtrong 

or a ſtronger application of electricity than the 
patient can conveniently bear, ſhould be carefully 
avoided; for by thoſe means, ſometimes more than a 


ſufficient diſcharge js occaſioned, which is not _ 


CUTCU. 
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cured. In caſes of uterine hæmorrhages, it is not known 
that the application of electricity was ever beneficial, 
neither that it has been often tried. Perhaps a very 
gentle electrization, ſo as to keep the patient inſulated 


and connected with the prime conductor, whilſt the 


electrical machine is in action, may be of ſome benefit. 
In reſpect to unnatural diſcharges and fluxes in ge- 
neral, it may be obſerved, that ſome diſcharges are quite 
unnatural or adventitious, as the fiſtula lachrymalis, and 
ſome ſpecies of the venereal diſeaſe; but others are only _ 
ee natural diſcharges, ſuch as the menſes, per- 
ſpiration, &c. Now the power of electricity, in gene- 
ral, has been found more beneficial for the firſt, than 
for the ſecond fort of diſcharges, which are moſtly in- 
eresſed t  t  N  nns 
The application of electricity has alſo been found 
beneficial in other diſeaſes beſides thoſe mentioned 
above; but as the facts are not ſufficiently numerous, 
ſo as to afford the deduCtion of any general rules, we 
have not thought proper to take any particular notice 
of them. e eee Ones 5 
Me may laſtly obſerve, that, in many cafes, the help 
of other remedies to be preſcribed by the gentlemen of 
the faculty is required to aſſiſt the action of electricity, 
which by itſelf would perhaps be uſeleſs; and on the 
other hand, electrization may often be applied to aſſiſt 
the action of other remedies, as of ſudorifics, ſtrength- 
ening medicines, &c. — 


15 


—— — — 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MEANS OF 
| PRESERVING HEALTH. 


THAT part of the medical ſyſtem which lays down 
rules for the preſervation of health, and prevention of 
diſeaſes, is not to be ſtrictly underſtood as if it reſpe&ed 
only thoſe people who enjoy perfect health, and who 
are under no apprehenſions of diſeaſe, for ſuch ſeldom 
either deſire or attend to medical advice; bat ſhould - 
N „ rather 
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rather be conſidered as relating to valetudinarians, or 
o ſuch as, though not actually ſick, may yet have 
{ufficient reaſons to fear that they will ſoon become ſo: 
hence it is that the rules muſt be applied to correct 
morbifie diſpoſitions, and to obviate the various things 
that were ſhewn to be the remote or poſſible cauſes of 
_ diſeaſes. 8 ©: | 8 
From the manner in which the ſeveral temperaments 
are uſually mentioned by ſyſtematic writers, it ſhould 
ſeem as if they meant that every particular conſtitution 
muſt be referred to one or other of the four; but this 
is far from being reducible to practice, ſince by much 
the greater number of people have conſtitutions ſo in- 
diſtinctly marked, that it is hard to ſay to which of the 
temperaments they belong. When we actually meet 
with particular perſons, who have evidently either, 

1. Too much ſtrength and rigidity of fibre, and too 
much ſenſibility. —» | 5 5 
2. Too little ſtrength, and yet too much ſenſibility. 
3. Too much ſtrength, and but little ſenſibility ; or 

4. But little ſenſibility, joined to weakneſs, —we 
ſhould look upon ſuch perſons as more or lefs in the 
yaletudinary ſtate, who require that theſe morbific diſ- 
poſitions be particularly watched, leſt they fall into 
thoſe diſeaſes which: are allied - to the different tempe- 
raments. 5 

People of the firſt- mentioned temperament bein 
liable to ſuffer from continued fevers, eſpecially of the 
inflammatory ſpecies, their ſcheme of preſerving health 
ſhould conſiſt in temperate living, with reſpect both to 
diet and exerciſe ; they ſhould ſtudiouſly avoid immo- 
derate drinking, and be remarkably cautious leſt any of 
the natural diſcharges be checked. People of this habit 
bear evacuations well, eſpecially bleeding ; they ought 
not, however, to loſe blood but when they really re- 
quire to have the quantity leſſened ; becauſe too much 
of thisevacuation would be apt to reduce the conſtitution. 
to the ſecond-mentioned temperament, wherein ſtrength 
is deficient, but ſenſibility redundant. 

5 1 Perſons 


— 8. 
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Perſons of the ſecond temperament are remarkably 
prone to ſuffer from painful and ſpaſmodie diſeaſes, 
and are eaſily ruffled; and thoſe of the ſofter ſex who 
have this delicacy of habit, are very much- diſpoſed to 
hyſterical complaints. The ſcheme here ſhould be to 
ſtrengthen the ſolids by moderate exerciſe, cold-bathing, 
the cortex, and chalybeate water; particular attention 
ſhould conſtantly be had to the ſtate of the digeſtive 
organs, to prevent them from being over-loaded with 
any thing that might engender flatus, or irritate the 
ſenſible membranes of the ſtomach and inteſtines, from 
whence the diſorder would ſoon be communicated to 
the whole nervous ſyſtem. Perſons of this conſtitution 
- ſhould never take any of the draſtic purges, nor ſtrong 
-emetics.; neither ſhould they loſe blood but in caſes of 
urgent neceſſity. But a principal ſhare of management, 
in theſe extremely irritable conſtitutions, conſiſts in 
avoiding all ſudden changes of every ſort, eſpecially 
| thoſe with reſpect to diet and cloathing, and in keeping 
the mind as much as: poſſible in a ſtate of tranquillity + 
hence the great advantages which people of this frame 
derive from the uſe of medicinal waters drank on the 
ſpot, becauſe of that freedom from care and. ferious 
buſineſs of every kind, which generally obtains in all 
the places laid out for the reception of valetudinanans. 

The third- mentioned temperament, ' where there is 
an excels of ſtrength, and but little ſenſibility, Hoes. not 
ſeem remarkably prone to an ——_ 'or dangerous 
ſpecies of diſeaſe ; and therefore it can hardly be ſup- 
poſed that perſons ſo circumſtanced will either of them- 
ſelves think of any particular ſcheme of management, 
or have recourſe to the faculty for their ' inſtructions ; 
ſuch conſtitutions, however, we may obſerve,” bear all 
kinds of evacuations well, and ſometimes require them 
to prevent an over-fulneſs, which might end in an 
oppreſſion of the brain, or ſome other organ of impor- 
tance.. „ | e 

But the fourth temperament, where we have weak- 
neſs joined to want of ſenſibility, is exceedingly apt to 
fall into tedious and dangerous diſeaſes, ariſing from a 
; 3 T3 „ 
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defect of abſorbent power in the proper ſets of veſſels, 
and from remiſſneſs of the circulation in general; whence 
corpulency, dropſy, jaundice, and different degrees of 
ſcorbotic affection. In order to prevent theſe, or any 
other ſpecies of accumulation and depravation of the 
animal-fluids, the people of this conſtitution ſhould uſe 
a generous courſe of diet, with briſk exerciſe, and be 
careful that none of the ſecretions be interrupted, nor 
any of the natural diſcharges ſuppreſſed. Theſe con- 
ſtitutions bear purging well, and often require it; as 
alſo. the .uſe of" emetics, which are frequently found 
neceſſary to ſupply the place of exerciſe, by agitating 
the abdominal viſcera, and are of ſervice to prevent the 
ſtagnation of bile, or the accumulation of mucous hu- 
mours, which hinder digeſtion, and clog the firſt paſ- 
ſages. The free uſe of muſtard, horſe-radiſh, and the 
— ſtimulating diuretics, is ſerviceable in theſe turbid 
abits. N | 

When the general maſs of fluids is accumulated be- 
-yond what is conducive to the perfection of health, 
there ariſes what the writers term a plethora, which 
may prove the ſource of different diſeaſes ; and there- 
fore, when this over-fulneſs begins to produce languor 
and oppreſſion, care ſhould be taken in time to reduce 
the body to a proper ſtandard, by abridging the food 
and increaſing the natural diſcharges, uſing more exer- 
ciſe, and indulging leſs in ſleep. But in oppoſite cir- 
cumſtances, where the fluids have been exhauſted, we 
are to endeavour to prevent further waſte by the uſe of 
ſtrengthening ſtomachics, nouriſhing diet, and indulgence 
from fatigue of body and mind. | 5 
Vitiated fluids are to be conſidered as affected either 
With the different kinds of general acrimony, or as 
betraying ſigns of ſome of the 3 of morbific matter 
which gives rife to particular diſeaſes, ſuch as gout, 

Theumatiſm, ſtone, ſcurvy, &c. | 
Where the fluids tend to the putrefaQtive ſtate, which 
 -ſhews itſelf by the rottenneſs of the teeth, ſpongineſs, 
and bleeding of the gums, a bloated look, and 8 
| | | . cat; 
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caſt; the diet then ſhould be chiefly. of freſh vegetables 
and ripe fruits, with wine in moderation, briſk en ie . 
and ſtrengthening bitters. 

Where acrimony ſhews itſelf by itching eruptions, 
- uncommon. thirſt, and fluſhing heats, nothing will 

anſwer better than ſuch ſulphureous waters, as. the 
Harrowgate and Moffat in Britain, or the Lucan and 
Swadlinbar in Ireland; at the ſame time uſing a courſe 
of diet that ſhall neither be acrid nor heating. So far 
with reſpect to thoſe kinds of morbific matter which do 
not invariably produce a particular ſpecies of diſeaſe: 
but there are others of a ſpecific nature, ſome of which 
are generated in the body ſpontaneouſly, and ſeem to 
ariſe from errors in diet, or other circumſtances of ill 
management with reſpect to the animal economy ; and 
hence it is ſometimes poſſible, in ſome ys „if not 
altogther, to prevent the ill conſequences us, there 
are inſtances where returns of the gout have been P 
vented by adhering ſtrictly to a milk diet. | 

The rheumatiſm has alſo been ſometimes warded off, 
by wearing a flannel ſhirt, 1 Py uſing the cold bath 
without interruption. | 
Ihe ſtone may be retarded. ; in its pr oo and pre- 
vented from creating much diſtreſs, by the internal uſe 
of ſoap and lime-water, or by ſoap-lees taken in milk, 
or in veal-broth. 

The putrid ſcurvy may be prevented by warm \ cloath- 
ing, and perſeverance in briſk exerciſe, by drinking 
wine or cyder, and eating freely of ſuch vegetable 
ſubſtances as can be had in thoſe nen where this 
diſeaſe is moſt apt to ſhew it. 

In conſtitutions where there is an hereditary —.— 
ſition to the ſcrophula, if early precautions be taken to 
ſtrengthen the ſolids by cold bathing, a nouri 
3 of diet, and a moderate uſe of wine, the acri- 
mony which gives riſe to the diſeaſe will probably be 
prevented from producing any very bad effects. 

Crude vegetables, milk, butter, and other oily ſub- | 
ſtances are to be avoided by perſons troubled with a 
ſourneſs at the ſtomach ; briſk ee . 
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is to be uſed, and they are to refrain from fermented 
liquors: the common drink ſhould be pure water; or 


water with a very little of ſome ardent ſpirit, ſuch as 
rum or brandy. Selters and Vahls waters are to be 
drank medicinally; and aromatic bitters, infuſions, or 
tinctures, with the acid elixir of vitriol, from ten to 


twenty drops, will be found ſerviceable, in order to 
ſtrengthen the fibres of the ſtomach, and promote the 


expulſion of its contents, thereby preventing the too 
haſty fermentation of the alimentary mixture. In order 
to procure immediate relief, the magneſia alba, or 


Creta Præparata will ſeldom fail; and the magneſia, as 


well as the other, may be made into lozenges, with a 
little ſugar and mucilage; and in that form may b 
carried about and taken occaſionally. | 
In conſtitutions where there is an exuberance or 
ſtagnation of bile, and a troubleſome bitterneſs in the 
mouth, it is neceſſary to keep the bowels free, by 
taking occaſionally ſmall doſes of pure aloes, oleum 
rieini, cream of tartar, ſome of the common purging 


ſalts, or the natural purging waters. The patient 


ſhould carefully avoid all thoſe oily and high- ſeaſoned 


things uſually. termed made-diſhes, and eat ſparingly of 


plain meat, without rich ſauces, or much gravy: in 


_ theſe caſes the beſt drink is pure water. 


RULES FOR / THOSE WHO ARE IN PERFECT 
HEALTH. | 


THOSE who are ſo happy as to enjoy perfect health, 
ſhould obſerve temperance, in order to preſerve that 
ineſtimable bleſſing. It is ſafer to proceed to exceſs 
in drink than in meat, and if the debauch ſhould create 


any extraordinary or diſtreſſing degree of pain or ſick- 
neſs, and a temporary fever ſhould enſue, there are 


two ways of ſhaking it off, either to lie in bed and 
encourage perſpiration, or to get on horſe-back and by 
briſk exerciſe reſtore the body to its natural ſtate. The 
choice of theſe two methods muſt always be determined 
by the peculiar circumſtances of the parties concerned, 


and from the experience which they may have had 
which agrees beſt with them. 


If 
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If a perſon ſhould commit exceſs in eating, eſpecially 
of high ſeaſoned things, with rich ſauces, a draught of 
cold water, ſharpened with ſpirit of vitriol, will take 
off the ſenſe of weight at the ſtomach, and aſfiſt di- 
geſtion, by moderating and keeping within bounds the 
alimentary fermentation, and thus preventing the ge- 
neration of too much flatus. The luxury of ices may 
be here of real ſervice at the tables of the great, as 

roducing ſimilar effects with the cold water acidulated. 
Þerfons in theſe circumſtances ought not to lay them- 
ſelves down to fleep, but ſhould keep up and exerciſe 
until they are ſenſible that the ſtomach is unloaded, and 
that they no longer feel any oppreſſive weight about 
the precordia. „ gn 

We are adviſed by Celſus to vary the ſcenes of life, 
and not confine ourſelves to any ſettled rules; but as 
inaction renders the body weak and liſtleſs, and exer- 
ciſe gives vigour and ſtrength, people ſhould never long 
omit riding, walking, or going abroad in a carriage; 
fencing, playing at tennis, or dancing, as each ſhall be 
found moſt agreeable or convenient, are to be uſed in 
their turns, according to the circumſtances and tendency 
to any particular ſpecies of diſeaſe. But when the 
weakneſs of old age ſhall have rendered the body in-- 
capable of all theſe, then dry frictions with the fleſh- 
bruſh will be extremely requiſite to preſerve health, by 
accelerating the flow of humours through the ſmalleſt 
order of veſſels, and preventing the fluids, from ſtag- 
nating too long in the cellular interſtices of the fleſhy 
n Sleep is the great reſtorer of ſtrength; for, during 
this time, the nutricious particles appear to be chiefly 
applied to repair the waſte, and replace thoſe that have 
been abraded and waſhed off by the labour and exerciſe 
of the day :. but too much indulgence in fleep has many 
inconveniences, both with regard to body and mind, 
as it blunts the ſenſes, and encourages the. fluids to 
ſtagnate in the cellular ſyſtems; whence corpulency, . 
and its neceſſary conſequences languor and e 
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The proper time for ſleep is the night ſeaſon, when 
darkneſs and ſilence naturally bring it on; therefore 
day-ſleep, in general, is not n and to ſome 
people it is really diſtreſſing, as creating an unuſual 
giddineſs and languor, eſpecially to perſons who delight 
in literary purſuits. - Cuſtom, however, frequently ren- 
ders fleep in the day neceſſary; and in thoſe conſtitu- 


tions where it is found to give real refreſhment, it ought 


to be indulged. 
With regard to the general regimen of diet, it has 


always been held as a rule, that the ſofter and milder 


kinds of aliment are moſt proper for children and 
younger ſubjects ; that grown perſons ſhould eat what 
is more ſubſtantial ; and old people leflen their quantity 


of folid food, and increaſe that of their drink. 


OF WOUNDS, FRACTURES, BRUISES, STRAINS, RUP- 
_  "*FURES, BOILS, CARBUNCLES, ULCERS, &c. 


OF WOUNDS, OR FRACTURES. 


II is a miſtaken notion that certain herbs, ointments, 
and plaſters are poſſeſſed of healing powers, and that 


without the application of theſe no wound can be cured. 


It is a certain fact, that no external application can 


contribute towards the cure of a wound, in any other 
reſpect than by keeping the parts ſoft and clean, and 


_ defending them from the external air, and this may be 
ſafely and moſt effectually done by the application of 


lint. x 
DO Nather are internal applications of any other ſervice 
than as they tend to prevent a fever, or to remove any 
cauſe that might impede or obſtruct the operations of 
nature. Nature. alone can cure wounds; art indeed 
can remove obſtacles, and put the parts in a condition 
to be moſt favourable to the efforts of nature. In 
flight wounds which hardly penetrate deeper than the 
ſkin, a bit of common black ſticking plaſter is a proper 

| | | application. 
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application. This keeps the fides of the wound toge- 
ther, and prevents injury from the air, which is all that 
is required: oe Ss CE 

When a wound penetrates deep, the lips of it ſhould 
not be kept quite cloſe, as the matter, by being con- 
fined, will probably make the wound feſter. In this 
caſe, the moſt prudent ſtep is to fill the wound with 
ſoft lint ; care ſhould be taken, however, not to ſtuff it 
ſo hard as to do injury. The lint may be covered with 
a cloth, dipped in oil, or ſpread with the common 
wax-plaſter ; and the whole muſt be ſecured by a pro- 
per bandage. 2s? e 8 

The firſt drefling ſhould continue on two days at the 
leaſt; after which it may be removed, and freſh lint - 
applied as before. Should any part of the firſt dreſſing 
thick ſo cloſe as not to be eaſily and ſafely removed, it 
may be ſuffered: to continue, and freſh lint dipped in 
ſweet oil ſhould be laid over it. This will fo far ſoften 
it, that it will come off without difficulty at the next 
dreſſing. RT er 

The wound may afterwards be dreſſed twice a-day, 
in the ſame manner, till it is healed. When the wound 
is become very ſuperficial, it may be dreſſed with 
yellow baſilicum. If fungus, which is uſually termed 
proud fleſh, ſhould riſe in the wound, it ſhould be 
checked by mixing with the ointment a little burnt 
alum or red precipitate of mercury. | 

As we are not now. admoniſhing the experienced 
ſurgeon, we ſhall conſider only ſuch points as are ne- 
ceſſary to be attended to by the patient and his friends, 
during the firſt moments of any accident. 55 

If, by a fall from any height, or any other accident, 
much injury appears to have been received, the ſufferer 
being rendered incapable of pointing out the injured 
part; ſome conſideration is required before attempts 
are made to raiſe him from the ground, becauſe, 
by the precipitate exertions of his aſſiſtants, without 
knowing what injury may have been ſuſtained, a ſimple 
fracture might be made a dangerous compound one. 
The limbs ſhould therefore be carefully and tenderly 
No. 14. 30 examined; 


the aid and advice of a ſurgeon 
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examined; and if no material injury is perceived. the 
patient. ought not to be raiſed, till. ſomething be pro- 
vided on which he may conveniently be placed. If, 
from the deprivation of his ſenſes, it may reaſonably be 
concluded that the brain may have ſuffered ſome injury, 

eat care ſhould be taken that whilſt he is conveying 
mah and whilſt laying in the bed, the head be kept 


moderately raiſed, and that, on no conſideration what- 


ever, any ſpirituous liquors may be given him. 
If it ſhould appear, that a leg or thigh is broken, 
ould, 3 poſſible, be 
obtained for his removal. If this cannot be obtained, 
the following rules ſhould be particularly attended to: 
1. He muſt not be ſtirred till a proper vehicle can be 
procured on which he may be placed. | 
2. A door, a ſhutter, or two or three planks, or 
boards, if well ſecured together, may anſwer the pur- 
poſe, if nothing better can be procured. 
3. Two perſons may raiſe him, and place TY on this 


vehicle, by placing a ſheet under his hips, whilſt one 
or two raiſe him by the ſhoulders; one perſon raifing 


found leg, and another carefully conducting the 
ured limb. 


4. In moving the fractured limb, great care is re- 
quired to keep the divided pieces of the bone as much 


as poſſible in the ſame line, that the ſoft parts may not 


be . by the fractured ends. 

5. If a pillow can be procured, the broken limb 
ſhould be placed on. it; and, if practicable, this had 
better be done before he is raiſed. 

6. When on the litter, he ſhould be placed à little 
inclined to the ſame fide of the me limb, which, 
if convenient, ſhould alſo be laid on the ſide, and with 
the knee a little bent. 

7. The patient ſhould be carried by two or four 
men, in the manner in which a ſedan chair i 1s carried. 


A cart, or even a coach, are very ill calculated for ſuch 
2 purpoſe. 

8. As the dah lay ſome time without getting 
up, a ma - } ſhould be- 1 on his feather-bed, or, 
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if that cannot be procured, two or three boards joined 
together, may be placed under the feather-bed. If this 
can be done before the patient is firſt laid down, much 
pain and trouble will be preventdſe. 
If the arm be broken at the upper part, let it be 
ſupported in a ſling at the wriſt, allowing the elbow to 
droop; if the lower part, let the arm be ſupported in a 
| ſling, with the palm of the hand turned to the body. _ 

When a large bone is broken, the patient ſhould 
. obſerve the ſame regimen as in an inflammatory fever, 
He ſhould alſo be kept quiet and cool, and: his food 
ſhould be of an opening quality; as ſtewed prunes, . 
boiled ſpinnage, and apples boiled in milk. "Thoſe 
perſons, however,, who have been accuſtomed 'to hve 
high, ſhould not ſuddenly -be reduced to a very low 
diet, leſt diſagreeable conſequences ſhould enſue. 

Bleeding is generally neceſſary immediately after a 
fracture, eſpecially if the patient be young, of a full 
habit, or has, at the ſame time, received any bruiſe or 
contuſion. This operation ſhould be performed ſoon 
after the accident, and if the patient be very feveriſh, 
it may be repeated the next day, When feveral ribs 
are broken, Dleedin is eſſentially neceſſary. _ 

In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot 
conveniently be uſed, an adheſive plaſter may be ap- 
plied over the part. In this caſe, the patient ſhould 
keep himſelf quite eaſy, and avoid ſneezing, coughing, 
or the like, as much as poſſible. He ſhould keep his 
body in a ſtraight poſture, and take care that his 
ſtomach be conſtantly diſtended, by often taking ſome 
light food, and drinking freely of weak watery liquors. 

A very proper external application for a fracture is 
oxycrate, or à mixture of vinegar and water: With 
this ſhould the bandages be wet at every dreſſing. 
In theſe, and all other caſes of dangerous wounds 
and fractures, a ſkilful ſurgeon ſhould be called as foon 
as poſſible. But it ſometimes happens that the diſ- 
charge of blood is ſo great and alarming, that if it be 
not ſtopped, the patient may die even before a ſurgeon 
can arrive. Something is therefore neceſſary to be im- 
5 8 " WAS 7 mediately 
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mediately done by thoſe who are preſent. Should the 
wound be in any of the limbs, a tight ligature or 
bandage ſhould be tied round the part, a little above 
the wound ; by which the bleeding would generally be 
ſtopped. This may be done by putting a ſtrong broad 
r round the part, but ſo ſlack as eafily to admit a 
mall piece of ſtick under it, which muſt be twiſted 
till the une ſtops: After which he muſt diſcontinue 
. twiſting it, as by ſtraining it too much, he might oc- 
caſion an inflammation of the parts, and bring on a 
ngrene. | | 
In other parts of the body, where this bandage can- 
not conveniently be applied, recourſe may be had to 
various methods to ſtop the bleedings, as the application 
of ſtyptics, aſtringents, &c. Cloths dipped in a ſolu- 
tion of blue vitriol in water, or the ſtyptic water of. the 
Diſpenſatories, may be applied to the wound. Or 
ſtrong ſpirits of wine may be uſed for this purpoſe. 
Agaric of the oak has been highly ſpoken of, as being 
preferable to any of the other ſtyptics, and it ſeems 
entitled to the encomiums it has received. Io 
_. Tinctures, ſpirits, and hot balſams are ſometimes 
uſed to ſtop the bleeding when it is exceſſive, but they 
are improper at other times; as they retard the cure 
inſtead of promoting it, and often convert a ſimple 
wound into an ulcer. When a wound is very much 
inflamed, a poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with 
a little ſweet oil or freſh butter, is the moſt proper 
application. It ſhould be applied inſtead of a plaſter, 
and ought to be changed twice a-day, | 


OF BURNS AND SCALDS. 


IN flight burns where the ſkin is not broken, it is 
found ſerviceable to hold the part near the fire for a 
reaſonable time, to rub it with falt, or to lay a com- 
preſs upon it dipped in ſpirits of wine or brandy ; but 
when the burn — bliſtered or broken the ſkin, it muſt 
be dreſſed with a liniment for burns, or what is uſually 
called . Turner's cerate. This may be mixed with an 
equal quantity of freſh olive-oil, and ſpread upon a ſoft 


rag, 
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rag, and applied to the part affected. When the burn- 
ing is deep, it ſhould, after the firſt two or three days, 
be dreſſed with equal quantities of yellow baſilicum 
and Turner's cerate, mixed together. 8 

When the violence of the burn has occaſioned a great 
degree of inflammation, and a gangrene or mortification 
may be apprehended, ſuch meaſures ſhould be purſued 
as are recommended in other violent inflammations. 
In this caſe, the patient ſhould live low, and drink 
plentifully of weak diluting liquors. He muſt alſo loſe 
ſome blood, and have his body kept open. Should the 
burnt parts appear livid or black, or ſhew. any other 
ſymptoms of mortification, they ſhould be frequently 
bathed with warm camphorated ſpirits of wine, tinc- 
ture of myrrh, or other antiſeptics, mixed with a de- 
coction of the bark. The bark ſhould alſo be taken 
Internally, and the patient muſt be allowed a more 
generous diet. PE ior gs 
Dr. Underwood obſerves, that, A ſtrong. ſolution of 
ſoap in water has long been in uſe with artificers, em- 
ployed in any bulineſs expoſing workmen to very bad 
ſcalds; and is a very excellent remedy. But as the 


ſoap would take ſome time in diſſolving, and the ſolu- 


tion ſome time in cooling, the doctor recommends a. 
mixture of ſix ounces of oil to ten of water, with two 
drams of the ley of kali, or pot-aſh. This quantity 
may be ſufficient for a burn on the hand or foot, which 
is to be immerſed, and kept about half an hour m the 
liquor, which will remove the injury, if had recourſe 
to immediately; but muſt be repeated as the pain may 
require, if the ſcald or burn be of ſome ſtanding. 
Should a perſon be ſcalded all over, and be pages 
put into a cold bath of this kind, and the head, at the 
ſame time, be frequently immerged, or well waſhed 
with the liquor, I believe, the Doctor ſays, very little 
W enſue. e e 

r. Parkinſon is of opinion, that a ſtrong brine 
ſeems particularly uſeful on theſe occaſions. His words 
are theſe: The moſt uſeful application, I think, 
„with which families can be provided, againſt the 
OE 25 moment 
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moment of emergency, is a ſtrong brine, made by 
placing ſliced potatoes and common falt-in alternate 
* layers in a pan, allowing them to remain until the 
« whole of the ſalt is liquified; which muſt be then 
* drained off, and kept in bottles, properly labelled, 
ready for immediate uſe.” | £24.09 
The ulcerations occaſioned by ſcalds and burns, 

quire ſo much nicety in their management, that the 


| aid of a ſkilful furgeon ſhould be procured, to prevent 


inconveniences for the reſt of the patient's life, from 
rigid contractions of parts, or unneceſſary and diſtreſſing 
deformities. 5 rg 

As many calamitous accidents have lately happened, 


particularly among females, by their apparel having 


taken fire in a room, &c. the following cautions may 


- be neceſſary. If a ſimilar misfortune ſhould happen to 


any one of our readers, it would be natural for her to 
call for help; and, overcome with terror and ſurpriſe, 
ſhe might open the door of her apartment for that 
purpoſe; in conſequence of which the external air 


would immediately ruſh. in, and increaſe the rapidity 


of the progreſs of the flames. If, inftead of thus im- 
33 opening the door, ſhe had given the alarm 
a reiterated or continual ringing of the bell, leſs 
injury would doubtleſs be ſuſtained before aſſiſtance 
could be obtained. ASS PEE OT 
In fuch a dreadful conflict, that part of the clothing 
which is in flames ſhould be firſt torn off, and if any 
water ſhould happen to be in the room where the 


accident has happened, it ſhould be recollected and 
flown to. The fair ſufferer ſhould ſeat herſelf - on the 


floor, as in that poſture ſhe will be better enabled to 
fmother the flames of her lower garments, and an erect 
poſture would probably facilitate a communication of 
the flames to the upper part of her dreſs. A hearth 
carpet, (if ſuch a thing ſhould happen to be in the 


room) would, from the materials of which it is com- 


1 be found extremely uſeful in extinguiſhing the 
ames, by laying it over the clothes, or wrapping it 


þ Females 


% 


or kRUisE SGH ' a 
Females are uſually the ſubjets of theſe misfortunes, 
their clothing being of a more combuſtible kind. 
Woolen cloths not only burn ſlower than linen or cot- 
ton, but give a more * alarm of fire by the ſmell: 
Women who are aged and infirm ſhould be prevailed . 
on to wear gowns and aprons of ſilk, or of ſtuffs © 
wherein worſted and filk is þlended. They ſhould ak 
ways bear in remembrance, that muſlin and fine linen 
will catch fire almoſt with a ſpark, and n with _ 
moſt aftong/king rapidity, 


OF ACC IDENTS. 


' ACCIDENTS have often a fatal termination be- 
cauſe proper means are not employed to counteract 
their effects. When a perſon appears to be ſuddenly 
deprived of life, the enquiry ſhould be made reſpecting 
the cauſe of it. If any ſubſtance be lodged in the 
windpipe or gullets, attempts ſhould be made to re- 
move it. If unwholeſome air is the cauſe, the patient 
| ſhould inſtaFily be removed out of it. If the circulation 
be ſuddenly ſtopped, except mere weakneſs is the 
cauſe, the patient ſhould be bled. If the blood does 
not flow, he ſhould be immerſed in warm water, or 
rubbed with warm cloths, &c. If the cauſe cannot be 
ſuddenly removed, endeavours muſt be uſed to kee 

up that vital warmth, by rubbing him with hot cloths, 
or ſalt, and covering him with warm aſhes, ſand, 8c. 


OF BRUISES, 


BRUISES are often productive of worſe conſequenees 
than wounds; becauſe the danger from them is not at 
firſt known, and conſequently they are apt to be neg- 
letted. In flight caſes nothing more is neceſſary than 
to bathe the part with warm .vinegar, adding occaſion- 
ally a little brandy or rum, and to keep cloths wet 
with this mixture continually applied to it. The com- 
mon method of rubbing it with ſpirits of wine, brandy, 
or other ſtrong ſpirits, is leſs effectual. 

It is not uncommon, in ſeveral 42 * of the country, 
to apply a cataplaſm or poultice of freſh cow-· dung to 

8 ws ad recent 
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3 recent bruiſe, and it is generally found to have a 
very good effect. 6 „ 
When a perſon receives a very violent bruiſe, he 
ſhould inſtantly be bled, and limited to a proper regi- 
men.” His diet ſhould be light and cool, and his drink 
weak, and of a laxative kind; as whey ſweetened with 
honey, decoctions of tamarinds, &c. Let the bruiſed 
Part be bathed with vinegar and water, as mentioned 
above; and apply a poultice to it made by boiling 
crumb of bread, camomile-flowers, and elder-flowers, 
in equal quantities of vinegar and water. If the bruiſe 
is accompanied with a wound, this poultice is particu- 
larly proper. *' 255 
If, by a violent bruiſe, the ſtructure of the veſſels is 
deſtroyed, a great loſs of ſubſtance frequently enſues, 


which produces an obſtinate ulcerous ſore. Should the 


bone be affected, the fore will not heal before the diſ- 
eaſed part of the bone ſeparates, and paſſes out through 
the wound. This indeed is often a very ſlow operation, 
and ſometimes requires years to be completed. Hence 
theſe: fores are often taken for the King's evil, and 
uſually treated as ſuch. i 
Io patients thus ſituated, every old woman pretends 
to be a phyſician, and to poſſeſs an infallible ſpecific 
for eradicating the complaint; theſe aſſurances are at- 
tentively liſtened to by the unfortunate ſufferer, and he 
is daily peſtered with propoſals of a new remedy, till 
the ſore is ſo much irritated with various and oppoſite 
applications, that it is become abſolutely incurable. 
The proper method of managing ſuch ſores, is to apply 
only ſome ſimple ointment, ſpread upon ſoft lint, over 
Which a poultice of bread and milk, with boiled ca- 
momile-flowers, may be put, to nouriſh the part, and 
keep it ſoft and warm. Nature, thus aſſiſted, will in 
time generally perform a cure, by throwing off the 
_ diſeaſed parts of the bones, after which the ſore will 
ſpeedily heal. In the mean time, however, care muſt 
be taken that the patient's conſtitution is not injured by 
- continement, or improper medicine. | | 
h | | | | OF 
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A BOIL is a hard tumour ſpreading below tlie 
ſurface, and riſing a little above the level of the ſkin; 
It is generally about the ſize of a pigeon's egg. In a 
few days after its appearance, a ſmall diſcharge of mat 
ter iſſues from a little opening in the moſt prominent 

art of the tumour. Boils are painful and inconvenient; 

t generally without danger, and ſeldom abſolutely 
require chirurgical aid, but the cure might often be 
accompliſhed much ſooner by a free opening, and other 
aſſiſtance from a practical ſurgeon. The application of 
warm fomentations, and emollient cataplaſms generally 
bring them into a good ſtate; and When a tolerable 
opening is obtained, the ulcer may be dreſſed with any 
mild digeſtive ointment, when a cure may be effected 
without much difficulty. Regard muſt, however, be 
had to the general ſtate of the ſyſtem; for if the ſtate 
on which they depend is not changed, the patient may 
be harraſſed with future ſufferings, by their making 
their appearance in different parts of the body. Much | 
benefit, in ſuch caſes, may be expected from the uſe 
of, tonic and ſtrengthening remedies, as the bark, ſea- 
bathing, &c. The practice frequently adopted of put- 
ting the patient under a courſe of draſtic purgatives is 
often ſucceeded by very ill conſequences. , / nne 
OF THE CARBUNCLE, - 8 


THIS terrible diſeaſe is ſometimes cured,” but not 
without the exertion of a ſkilful ſurgeon, and the moſt 
ſcrupulous exactneſs in purſuing his directions. The 
carbuncle, at its firſt appearance, is not unlike a com- 
mon boil, and may probably be often miſtaken for it, 
which muſt certainly be productive of the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequences, for by treating the diſeaſe as a 
common boil, it would be ſuffered to make ſo rapid a 
progreſs, that all endeavours to ſave the life of the 
patient would be found uſeleſs. ee, WH 
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322 or ulckss. 
8 OF ULCERS. | | 
ULCERS may either proceed from a bad habit of 
body, or they may be the conſequence of wounds, 
bruiſes, or impoſthumes improperly treated. If they 
eed from a bad habit of body, they muſt not be 
aftily dried up. Ulcers moſt frequently happen in the 
decline of lite, eſpecially to thoſe who live groſsly, and 
neglect proper exerciſe. . They might often be pre- 
vented by adopting a plan of temperance in eating and 
drinking, or by opening artificial drains, as iſſues, ſe- 
it ß f a 8 | 
Ulcers may be diſtinguiſhed from wounds by their 


diſcharging a thin watery. humour, which is often of ſo 


acrimonious a nature- as to inflame and corrode the 
ſkin. They are alſo known by the hardneſs and per- 
pendicular ſituation of their ſides or edges, by the time 


of their duration, 8&c. Much judgment is required in 


aſcertaining whether an ulcer may be prudently or ſafely 
dried up; thoſe proceeding from a bad habit of body, 
ſhould' at leaſt be ſuffered to continue open till the 
ſyſtem has been ſo far changed by regimen, or medi- 
cine, as to ſhew a diſpoſition to heal of their own 


* 


accord. 


Uleers occaſioned by malignant fevers, or other acute 
diſeaſes, may, in general, be ſafely healed, after the 
health has been for ſome time reſtored. They ſhould 
not, however, be healed too ſoon, nor without the uſe 
of purging 'medicines, and a proper regimen. - When 


wounds, or bruiſes, | degenerate into ulcers from im- 


proper treatment, they may generally be healed with 
ſafety, if the conſtitution be good. When an ulcer is 


fqund conducive: to the patient's health, whatever cauſe 
fit may have proceeded from, it ought not to be healed; 


but if it impairs; his ſtrength, and conſumes him by a 


low fever, it ſhould: be healed without delay. 


Jo aſſiſt in promoting the cure of ulcers, all ſalted 


and high-ſeaſoned food, ſpices, and ſtrong liquors, 


ſhould be avoided by the patient ; and he ſhould con- 
tent himſelf with a ſmaller-quantity of fleſh meat than 
: | what 


what was his n allowance. His: diet Mould 
be of the laxative and cooling kind, and he ſhould: 
endeavour to be cheerful, and uſe exerciſe. If the 
bottom and ſides of an ulcer ſeem hard and callous; 
| ſprinkle them twice a-day with a little red precipitate 
of mercury, and ale rward Areſs the ulcer with yellow 

baſilicum ointment. Lime, water has gen been found 
ſerviceable in the cure of obſtinate alters Ro 

A fiſtulous ulcer generally requires an operatiop, and 
can * be properly cured by an e WES: 


r STRAINS, 4: Tok P. 


srRALNS from being neglefted, are gen ade 
with worſe conſequences than broken bones. When a 
bone is broken, the patient is incapable, of uling the 
affected limb or member; but when a joint is only 
ſtrained, he is very apt to make a ſhift to move it, and 
thereby converts into an incurable malady, What might 
have been removed in a few days by keeping the part 
| perfeRly eaſy. 

It is a common praſtite to immerſe a ſtrained limb 
in cold water; and this practice has a beneficial effect, 
provided it be done immediately, and that it is not 
kept in too long. But to keep the part immerſed in 
cold water for a long time is extremely dangerous, by 
relaxing inſtead of bracing the part, and conſequently 
"—— rather to Lune than to remove a diſeaſe. 
garter, or ſome other bandage, i wrapped pretty 
light about the ſtrained part, is found very uſeful; as 
it aſſiſts in reſtoring the proper tone of the veſſels, and 
prevents the action of the parts from increaſing the 
diſeaſe. It muſt not, however, be applied tov tight. 
Eaſe is more to be depended on than medicine in thefe 
caſes, and it ſeldom fails to facilitate a cure. 

The following external applications may be uſed for 
ſtrains with the greateſt ſafety, viz, poultices of ftale 
beer, or vinegar and oatmeal ; FRO buy ſpirits of 
wine; Mindererus's ſpirit ; volatile liniment ; volatile 
"Hi ſpirit, diluted with double the quantity of 


C32 water; 
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water; and the common fomentation, with the addition 
of brandy! or ſpirit of wine. Many external applica- 
tions are recommended for ſtrains which prove very 
D 15! 42:05 420 eee 
FE: 417 
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BAILSAMs are of an oily, reſinous, and odorous 
ſubſtance, ouſing from inciſions in certain plants. They 
are liquid, but ſomewhat thick, and flow {pontaneouſly 
certain. trees. But what are here treated on -are 
not natural balſams, but certain compoſitions, which, 
from their being ſuppoſed to poſſeſs balſamic qualities, 
hh 
W eee 
IAKE one ounce of white-Spaniſh ſoap; two drams 
of opium unprepared, and nine ounces of rectified 
ſpirit of wine. Digeſt them together in a gentle heat 
fe three days, then ſtrain off the liquor, and add to it 
three drams of camphor. This balſam allays pain; 
and is of ſervice in violent ſtrains and rheumatic com- 
Pays when not attended with inflammation: Let it 
be rubbed with a warm hand on the part affected; or 
apply a linen rag, moiſtened with it, to the part: it 
ſhould be renewed every third or fourth hour till the 
pain abates. By leaving out the opium this will be 


2 


the ſaponacious balſam. 


Simple Balſam, of, Sulphur, _ 


L BOIL flowers of ſulphur with four times their weight 
of oil olive, in a pot lightly. covered, till they unite 
into the conſiſtence of a balſam, « _ Jer 


; © Thick Balſam e Sulphur. A 
_ BOIL four ounces of flowers of ſulphur in a pint 
of linſeed oil, oyer a gentle fire, keeping them conti- 


nually ſtirring till they come to the conſiſtence of a 


Traumatic 
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Traumatic or 7 ulnerary Balſam. 


TAKE of benzoin, powdered, three ounces ; ſtorax 
ſtrained, two ounces; balſam of Tolu, one ounce; 
ſocotrine aloes, half an ounce; rectified ſpirit of wine, 
two pints. Digeſt the whole in a gentle heat for three 
days, that the gums may be as much as: Falte or 
ſolved, and then ſtrain off the balſam for uſe... ,.. 
This balſam is applied externally to heal 1855 
wounds and bruiſes; and is taken internally to remove 
coughs, aſthmas, and other complaints, of the breaſt. 
It is ſaid to eaſe the colic, cleanſe the Kidneys, and to 
heal internal ulcers, &c. It is a valuable medicine, 
but perhaps it may not deſerye thoſe extravagant en- 
comiums which have been beſtowed upon it. The doſe 
is from twenty to ſixty drops. This balſam i is known 
by the different appellations of Friars Ns wel 
e of ee s Drops, &c. 


. 


Locatelli Balſum. dritt 5k 

' TAKE half a pound of ay R Aue 5 
the ſame quantity of yellow wax; one pint of olive oil, 
and fix drams of red faunders. Melt the wax, with 
ſome part of the oil, over a gentle fire, and then add 
the remainder of the oil and turpentine. ' Laſtly mix in 
the ſaunders, having firſt reduced them to a powder, 
and keep ſtirring the whole compoſition till it is cold. 
The red faunders is no farther uſeful,” than a8 it im- 
proves the ſmell and colour. : 

This balſam is uſed in internal bruiſes 100 — 
hages, eroſions of the inteſtines, the dyſentery, and 
ſome kinds of coughs and aſthmas: the doſe is from 
two ſcruples to two drams. It may be commodio 
taken with about twice its weight of conſerve of roſes. 
It is applied outwardly for n and cleanſing wounds 
and ulcers. 

This claſs of medicines was formerly held in N 
eſteem, but are leſs frequently uſed in modem pr 
'Balfamics labour under this defect, that they muſt make 
a vaſt progreſs, in moſt inſtances, 'before they can arrive 
at the intended ſcene of action; by which means they 


not 


This conſideration induced the 


treatment of 
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noh come. ſlowly, and in ſmall quantities, but 
m tered, and variouſly modified, by the action of 
the blood veſſels, and the intermixture of its humours. 
In the intentions where balſamics are chiefly' given, 
the ſeat of the diforder is generally in the viſcera ; 
whete a medicine can only arrive by the common con- 
veyance of the blood; and how long, from its bein 
taken into the ſtomach, muſt ſuch a medicine be, an 
how many alterations muſt it undergo in the divers 
parts of the body it paſſes through, before it comes to 
the place defired? Though the lungs are, by their 
fituation, fo near the ſtomach, a medicine cannot arrive 
there till it has taken its courſe through the lacteals, 
3 all the meanders of the myſentery, gone up with 
chyle into the ſubclavian vein, and there entered 
the blood: and, after all, it has ofily the chance of 
coming to the part in ſuch a quantity, as, with regard 
to the whole medicine which entered the blood, bears 
the ſame proportion, as the blood. in the pulmonary 
artery, or the artery of the lungs, bears to —Y blood 


in the other arteries. _ CTC 
Hence nothing is to be expected from mics, in 
a ſhort time, or a few days: they muſt be repeated 
and. followed, till the animal juices are fufficiently 


charged therewith, to afford a continual ſupply. It 


may be added that balſamics generally Toad and clog 
the ſtomach, and have therefore frequently bad effects. 

biſhop of Cloyne to 
prefer tar-water to all other balſamics. See Remarks 


en the uſe of balſams in the cure of Conſumptions. 
Lond. Med. Obſerv. Vol. IV, by Dr. Fothergill, who 
is of opinion that all medicines poſſeſſed of heating 


ſimulating qualities, are in general improper in the 
rern 8 


1. 


. 


BOLUSES, 


0 BOLUSES 1 of a ſoft conſiſtence, ſome what more | 
0 than that of an electuary, and of the quantity of 
one doſe to bs ſwallowed down; contrived principally 


for thoſe who have an averſion to liquid medicines, Bo 
5 q 4 ” 
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alſo for the better conveyance of certain preparations of i 
mercury, antimony, 8c. which, by their weight would 
ſink to the bottom of the glaſs,” were they given in 
draughts. Boluſes being intended for immediate uſe, 
volatile falts, and other ingredients improper for keeping, 
are admitted into their compoſition. e number of 
boluſes made up at once ſhould not exceed one or two 
at the utmoſt ; but it is too cuſtomary with apothecaries 
to ſend in three or four at a time, by which means 
the laſt which are taken are uſually too hard to be 
| ſwallowed, and frequently have loſt their yirtues, The. 
choice of the proper ingredients for a bolus is regulated 
by the following confiderations ; a due coheſion, foft- 
neſs, and equable mixture, are eſſentially neceſſary to 
a bolus; for this reaſon, dry ſubſtances muſt be put to 
liquid Ones, and liquid ones to dry, to produce the 
proper conſiſtence: but the thicker electuaries, con- 
ſerves, and robs, are themſelves naturally in form of a 
bolus. They are generally compoſed of powders, 
with a proper quantity of ſyrup, conſerve, or mucilage. 
The lighter powders are uſually made up with ſyrup, 
and the more ponderous, as mercury, &c. With con- 
ſerve; but 95% of the lighter kind would be more 
conveniently made up with mucilage, as it increaſes 
their Hulk leſs than the other additions, and alſo occa- 
ſions the medicine to paſs down more eafily.. *y 
Acrid ſubſtances, and fuch as are offenſive either to 
the ſmell or faſte, or are of a very viſcid nature, are 
much more properly exhibited in boluſes than in pow-" 
ders; ſince their offenſive qualities are by this means 
concealed, e eee ee 1 1998 


"Rheumatic Bolus. 5 

TAKE of extract of guaiacum, half a dram; falt of 

hartſhorn, ſeven grains; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. Make them into a bolus. _ FELT 
In all chronical rheumatiſms, whether the remains 
of a rheumatic fever, or a continuation of pains that 
proceeded at firſt from neglected colds, this bolus has 
been given with good effects, once a week or * 5 
| tne 


— 


* 
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the patient keeping warm, and drinking warm liquors, 
to promote its operation as a cathartic and diaphoretic. 
Its uſe ought to be accompanied by bleeding, which 
is io be repeated every eight or ten days, as long as 
r ˙ * ĩð2 Het - 


VW p 
IIS is compoſed of fifteen grains of alum, in 
2 ; five grains of gum kino; and of ſyrup, a 
uthcient quantity to make a bolus. In an exceſſive 
flow of the menſes; and other violent diſcharges of 
blood, proceeding from relaxation, adminiſter. this bolus 
every four or five hours, till the diſcharge abates. 

xy Bolus again the Dyſentery. ß. 
ITARE of the cordial confection, French bole, each 
one ſeruple; Thebaic extract, one grain. Make them 
into a bolus. This compoſition is well calculated for 
the purpoſe expreſſed in its title. Dr. Mead aſſures 
us, that he has never found any one medicine more 
effectual, either for reſtraining the flux, or healing the 
ulcerated membranes. Previous to the uſe of this, or 
other ſimilar medicines, the firſt paſſages muſt be 
_ cleanfed by mild emetics and purges, as ipecacuanha 
and-rhubarb. et e ne 
ea Bolus. ne Po RE 
TAKE fix grains of calomel, and half a dram of 
conſerve of roſes. Make a bolus of them. In caſes 
where mercury is neceſſary, this bolus may be admi- 
niſtered two or three times a week. It may be taken 
over night, and if it does not operate, a few grains of 
Jalap will be neceſſary to carry it off the next day. 

{2 ACE Hyfteric Bolus. 

"TAKE fix grains of muſk; and ſix grains of aſa- 
feetida ; caſtor, half a ſcruple ; with ſyrup of faffron 
ſufficient to make them into a bolus. This medicine is 
very well calculated for the purpoſe expreſſed in its 
title. It is af great ſervice in hyſterical and hypochon- 
driacal diſorders, and often affords relief in the de- 
A N Preſſions, 


preſſions, faintings, fatulent e best uche and 


other ſymptoms attending them. It e be alen | 
twice a- day, with any ſuitable liquor. 8 wh. 


Bolus of Rhubarb and Mercury... * r | 


TAKE of choice rhubarb, twenty-five ornate; 3: aides 
mel, five. grains; and as much ſimple ſyrup as will 
form them into a bolus. This is a very mild mercurial 
purgative, principally intended to expe] worms: it is 
alſo a proper purge in hypochondriac. conſtitutions. 
When a ſtronger purge is neceſſary, ry gr be uſed 
inſtead "Or the rhubarb. 


Pecio ral Bolus. 


TAKE of ſpermaceti, fifteen grains; gum ammo- 
niac, ten grains; ſalt of hartſhorn, five. grains; ſimple 
Daub. as much as is required to make them into a 

olus 

In old coughs, colds of long ſtanding, e al 
beginning - conſumptions, this bolus generally affords 
relief; er if bleeding is firſt uled, and repeated, 
it neceflary, at proper intervals. 


Purging Bolus. 


TAKE jalap, in powder, one ſcruple; cream of 
tartar, two ſcruples; rub them together, and form them 
into a bolus, with ſimple ſyrup. If a mild purge is 
required, this will anſwer the purpoſe very well. 
Where a ſtronger doſe may be thought neceſſary, the 
pp may be increaſed to half a dram, or W nei 


CATAPLASMS, POULTICES, &c. 


A CATAPLASM or poultice is an external medi- 
cine, of a pulpy or ſoft conſiſtence, like an ointment 
or cerate; compoſed of various liquors, parts of plants, 
oils, &c. according to the variety of intentions. Its 
common uſes are to aſſuage pain, and ſoften, diſcuſs, 

or ſuppurate matter collected in the external parts of 
the body. Theſe kinds of applications are ſofter and 


eaſier than plaſters or ointments : they are applied of 


ſuch a conſiſtence as neither to ſtick cloſe or run. They 
00. 1%. 31 | are 
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are alſo more uſeful when the intention is effected by 
the continuance of the heat or cold which they con- 
_ tain, for they retain them longer than any other kind 
of compoſition. \. . 

When deſigned to 2 omote ſuppuration they ſhould 
be applied warm. e proper heat, when applied 
warm, is no more than w bete a kindly pleaſant 


ſenſation; for great heat Prevents the deſign for which 
| they are uſed. 


Ripening and Suppurati ng Cataplaſm. 

FOR this purpoſe nothing excels the white-bread 

poultice, made with the crum of an old loaf, a ſuſh- 

cient quantity of milk to boil the bread till it is ſoft, 

and a little/pi] ; which laſt ingredient, beſides prevent- 

ns the 5 from drying and ſticking to the ſkin, 
alſo 


retains the heat longer than the bread and milk 
alone would do. 


Another . e 


MAKE 2 poultice of bread and milk, with a ſuff 


cient quantity of either boiled or raw onion in it, and 
ſoften it with oil, or freſh butter. 


Diſcutient Cataplaſm. 


"TAKE fix. ounces. of ' barley, meal; two Ks of 
freſh hemlock. leaves, bruiſed ; and a ſufficient quantity, | 
of vinegar. . Boil, the meal and hemlock. for a ſhort 
time in the VIORSBD and aye 1 88 yo drams of wa 
ſugar of lead. a | 


 SINAPISMS. 


THE 3 is a poultice made math vinegar in- 
iead;. of milk, made warm and ſtimulating by the 
addition of muſtard, horſe-radiſh, or garlic. The com- 
mon ſinapiſm is made by equal quantities of crumb. of 
_ bread, and muſtard-ſeed in powder; and as much 
ſong vinegar as may be neceſſary to make it of the 
conkitence of a poultice. When ſinapiſms of a more 
ſtimulating nature are e add a. little bend 
Sarlicito the above. KY | 


” * 5 +. 3 
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The uſe of finapiſins i is to tecal the blood arid Tpirits 
to a weak part, as in the palſy and atrophy. "They are 
alſo found uſeful in deep-ſeated pains, 'as the ſciatica; 
&c. When the head or ſtomach is attacked by the 
gout, they are applied to the feet, to- bring the dibbder 
to theſe parts. They are alſo applied to the ſoles, 1 ; 
the patient's . feet in the low ſtate of fevers. They 
ſhould not, however, lie on till they haye raiſed bliſters 
but only till the parts become red, and will continue 
ſo when preſſed with the finger. VVV 


cATHARTITCS. ee 


| CATHARTICS: are what we crit denominate 
purgatives, and are remedies which promote evacuation 
by ſtool. They are of three principal kinds, —_ | 
moderate, and violent. The firſt purge 3 
caſſia, manna, tamarinds, rhubarb, Enn, fe The 
ſecond pretty briſkly, as jalap, ſcammony, a The 
third ſeverely, as colocynth, hellebore, laureola, Cee. 5 


CLYSTERS. 2 


CLYSTERS not only eyacuate the contents of t the 
belly, but ferve alſo to convey very active medicines 
into the ſyſtem. For example, opium may be admin 
ſtered this way when it will not fit upon the ſtomach; 
and alſo in larger doſes than it can be taken by the 
mouth. The * bark may alſo be effeQually 
adminiſtered in the form of a clyſter to thoſe / who 
cannot take it by the mouth, 

The uſe of clyſters is not confined to medicines : food 
may alſo by conveyed in this way. Perſons unable o 
ſwallow have been ſupported a long time by clyſters. 


 Anodyne, or Opiate Clyfter. Mt 


TAKE of infuſion of linſeed, fix ounces ;. liquid 
laudanum, forty drops: Or mutton-broth, five ounces; 


be extrabt, three gruins. 
— Livative Chips. Ho V 

TAKE fix ounces of milk, and the ſame quantity of 
water ; z two ounces of ſweet oil, or freſh batter; ; and 
312 1 
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two ounces of brown ſugar. Mix them. By adding 
to this an ounce of Glauber's ſalt, or two table ſpoon- 
fuls X common falt, it will form the Purging 1 97 25 


Fetid Clyfter. 


TAKE of aſafœtida, two drams ; rue, ſavin, 00 
half an ounce ; oil olive, one ounce ; oil of amber, half 
a dram; water, one pint and a half. Boil the water 
with the rue and favin till half a pint has evaporated ; 
then ſtrain off the remaining concoction, and mix with 
it the aſafcetida and the oils. Half the quantity of the 
compoſition here directed is to be injected at a time. 


Emollient Clyſer. 


NIX ſix ounces of linſeed tea with ſix ounces of 
new milk. By adding fifty or ſixty drops of laudanum 
to thin. it will ſupply the place of the e Clyſter. 


Common Cluſter. 


TAKE of common decoction, twelve ounces ; leni- 
tive electuary, one ounce ; common falt, half an ounce; 
oil olive, two ounces ; mix them together. 


. Oily Clyfter. 

MIX four ounces of the infuſion of camomile- 
flowers, with an equal quantity of Florence oil. This 
clyſter is efficacious in bringing off the ſmall worms 
from the lower parts of the alimentary canal. When 


adminiſtered to nn, let the quantitiy be propor- 
tionably lefſened. 


Clyfter againſt the Colic... LETT 
"TAKE half a pint of common decoction; one ounce 


of tinctura ſacra; one dram of common falt ; two 
ounces of linſeed oil Mix them together. 


15 Starch Clyfter. ns 


"FAKE. four, ounces. of jelly of ſtarch, and; half an 
ounce of linſeed oil; liquify the jelly oyer a gentle fire, 
and then mix in the oil. In the dyſentery or bloody 
flux, this clyſter may be given after every looſe ſtgo], 
in n order to how: the ulcerated inteſtines, and blunt the 


Ls = ' ſharpneſs | 


* * : 
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ſharpneſs of corroding humours. If forty or fifty drops 
of laudanum are added, it will generally ſupply the 
place of the Afringent Cluſter. 3 8 
4 .,COLLYRIA,.07 \EYE-WATERcG 
EYE-WATERS are very numerous; almoſt every 
| Perſon pretending to have ſome ſecret preparation for 
the cure of ſore eyes. They are generally much alike, 
the baſis of moſt of them being either alum, vitriol, or 
lead, Their effects evidently are, to brace and reſtore. 
the, tone of the parts; hence they are principally of 
ſervice in light inflammations, and in that relaxed ſtate 
of the parts which is induced by obſtinate ones. 


4 — 
G 

« wal 
. „ 


Though camphor is generally added to theſe compo- 
ſitions, it can be of little uſe, as it ſeldom incorporates 
roperly with the water. Boles, and other earth 
$0 Re which do not diſſolve in water, are alſo unfit 
for this purpoſe. 14 e 
6 Pitriolie Colly rium. „ 

BOIL two drams of white vitriol in two pints of 
water, till the vitriol is diſſolved, and then filter the 
liquor. e eee 1248 ee 

Where the eyes are watery, or inflamed, theſe ſolu- 
tions of white vitriol are very uſeful applications: che 
ſlighter inflammations will frequently yield to this 
medicine without any other aſſiſtance; in the more 
obſtinate ones, the aſſiſtance of bleeding and bliſtering 
will be often neceſſary. When a ſtrong aſtringent is 
judged proper, a larger quantity of vitriol may be uſed. 


Collyrium of Alum. 
_ TAKE half a dram of alum; beat it well together 
with the white of one egg. This is the collyrium of 
Riverius. It is uſed in inflammations of the eyes: Let 
it be ſpread upon linen, and applied to the eyes; but 
it muſt not be kept on above three or four hours at 4 


time. . . | 
e - 11547 of Colin of Lond. ;\.11 i ho 23h 
DISSOLVE four grains of ſugar of lead, and the _ 
ſame quantity of crude ſal ammoniac, in eight 
| 1M 


5 
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of vommon water. Forty or fifty drops of laudanum 
may be occaſionally added to this collyrium. 


 Goulard's Collyrium of Lead. 


THIS is made by putting twenty-five drops of Gou- 
Jard's Extract of e to eight ounces ie; Wy and 
- adding a tea-ſpoonful of brandy. 


Collyrium of Water 5 . 


Bo ' COMMON water and brandy, without the addition 
of any thing elſe, will, in many caſes, anſwer very 
well as a collyrium. The proportion may be, an ounce 
of brandy to five or fix ounces of water. Bathe the 
eyes with it night and morning. 


| -CONFECTIONS, CONSERVES, cad - PRESERVES. 


'THERE are ſeveral electuaries which bear the name 
of eonfections; ſome of which, in the medical lan; uage, 
are corroborative, and others purgative. May o them 
are ſtill to be found in our diſpenſatories. But as moſt 
of their intentions may be as effectually anſwered by a 


few glaſſes of wine, or grains of opium, this claſs of 
medicines deſerve but little attention. 


Cordial Confection. 


TAKE three ounces of conſerve of roſemary flowers z 
one ounce and a half of candied nutmeg ; fix drams of 
candid ginger ; half an ounce of compound powder of 
contrayerva; fifteen drops of oil of cinnamon ; and 
ſyrup of orange-peel, as much as is ſufficient. Mix 
them into an eleftuary. - 


| Japonic ebe 

--TAKE of Japan earth, three ounces; tormentil root, 
nutmeg, olibatiarn, of each two ounces ; opium, 4 
dram and a half, diſſolved in a proper quantity of 
Liſbon wine; foutteen ounces of fimple ſyrup, and 
fourteen buntes of conſerve of roſes. Mix them, and 
form them into an eleQtuary. This may ſupply the 
place of the 8 and the doſe ; is from a ſcruple 


to a * 
Conſerves 
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Conſerves are a kind of dry confetts made with ſugar, 
paſtes of flowers, fruits, &c. The apothecaries, under 
the title bf conſerves; comprehend all forts of conſects, 
both dry and liquid; whether of flowers, fruits, feeds, 
roots, barks, leaves, &c. They poſſeſs very few me- 
dicinal properties, and may with more propriety be 
claſſed among ſweetmeats than medicines. It muſt, 
however, be. acknowledged that they are. ſometimes { 
found uſeful, for Nen into bolufes or pills 2 
the more ponderous powders, as the preparations, « 
iron, mercury, and tin. 

Conſerves are compoſed of freſh vegetables and ſugar, 
beaten together into one maſs. In preparing theſe 
vegetables, the leaves muſt be freed from their ſtalks; 
the flowers from, their cups, and the yellow part 
orange- peel taken off with a raſp. They ſhould then 
be pounded in a marble mortar, with a wooden peſtle, 
into a ſmooth maſs; next add, by degrees, thrice their 
weight of fine ſugar ; ; and the — ſhould be eonti- 
nued till the whole is uniformly mixed. Some eee 
twice the weight of ſugar to the conſerve. be 


Conſerve of Slves. 


BOIL. the ſloes gently. in water, obſerving to take | 
them out before they burſt: then expreſs the juice, and, 
beat it up with three times its weight of fine ſugar. In 


relaxations of the vgy/a, and glans of the throat, 822 | 
miles an excellent gargle. 


[Conſerve of Red Roſes. 
TAKE: a Fee red roſe- buds, clear them of d thei ; 
heels, and beat 1 well in a mortar; adding, - 
dually, two pounds of double refined ſu ; in 20 
Of theſe _ conſerve. 2 Nr: 
In this manner are prepared the dene of orange- 
peel roſemary flowers, leaves of wood-ſorrel, &c! 
"The conſerve of roſes is a moſt excellent preparation: 
a dram or two of it, diſſolved in warm milk, is recom- 
mended as a gentle aſtringent in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, atid 4110 in phthificsl coughs, and ſpitting of 


blood. To have any conſiderable effect it muſt; however, 
be. taken in larger quantities. 


Preſerves 
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-\Preſerves are made by ſleeping or boiling freſh 

tables, firſt in water, and afterwards in yrup, or 
a lution of ſugar. The article may either be Preſerved 
moiſt in the fyrup, or taken out and dried, that the 
ſugar-may candy __ it. The 3 5 is Brand moſt com- 
mon e N 


8 Candied E. ingo Rog. 2 be 2 7 5 \ 


"BOIL PS in water, till the rind will eaſily peel 
ock; when peeled, ſlit them through the middle, take 
out the pith, and waſh them three or four times in cold 
water. For every pound of the roots fo Prepared, 
take two pounds of double refined. ſugar, which is to 
be diſſolved in a proper quantity of water, and ſet over 
the fire: as ſoon as the liquor begins to boil, put in 
the roots, and continue the Paps till they are ſoft. 


Candied Orange Peel. 


TAKE Seville-Orange peel, and ſoak it in ſeveral 
waters till it has loſt its bitterneſs: then boil it in a 
folution of double refined- ſugar till it becomes tender 
and tranſparent. 

In the fame manner candied lemon-peel ſhould be 
prepared. 1 

More on this ſubjeR would ſeem calculated for the 
confectioner, rather than the medical practitioner. 


© DECOCTIONS, and INFUSIONS. 


DECOCTION is the act of boiling any ce 
in water, to extract the virtues of it for ſome medicinal 
putpoſe ; or the water itſelf in vent the ſubſtance has 

een boile. 

Infuſion may be alt: in watery, ſoirtmons; he 
acid, or alkaline liquors, according to the nature of the 
matters to be infuſed, and of the principles intended to 
be extracted. It is nevertheleſs ied upon vegetable 
matters only; and almoſt always for the Preparation: of 
remedies, which are alſo called infuſions. Aromatic 
plants, and. other odoriferous vegetable matters, are 
* infuſed, when their odoriferous principle is 

to be preſerved, in which ay. virtue conſiſts, 10 
: which. 


* * 


Wen is at the ſame os 0 volatile as to hy ae 


and loſt by the heat of boiling. To preſerve ſtill hetter 
theſe volatile principles, the Fnalleſf heat Tay, 


the extraction dught to be e ployed. - 

gh moſt medicines 5 their virtues to wa let, : 
” infuſion as Gay nn or boiling, yet” thi 
e 


Ges ina 


a5 Wale 
latter 1 is o 


E 


ſometimes days, to — 0% #30] 

Decoction is moſtly em ployed 55 bali, 855 
tergents, and catharties; For it is not ſo proper for 
cephalics, as it exhales the more volatile parts, in 
which the virtues of all thoſe ingredients conſiſt. The 


harder haßt as woods, dried roots, &. dau moſt 


IC; ; but herbs and ſeeds need only be ſcalded. 


infuſions, made by the ſpirit of wine, are Rouge 
—__ Miles, tinctures, eſpecially; in pharmacy. 
medicines o f this claſs are intended dienende uſe... 


 Deevetion of the Woots. be 


T AKE pre m  gualacum ſhavings, . Ws 7 Qunces 3 
raiſins of the fo ſtoned, two ounges; ffafras wood, 
ſhaved, one © nce 1 uorice liced, Half 
water, one gallon a 
Boil the guaiacum and' raiſins with the PE. over A 
gentle fire, till half be conſumed ; adding, towards the 
end, the ſaſſafras and liquorice. Strain out the liquor, 
and, after letting it ſettle for ſome ths; pour 0 wwe 
clear from the dregß. 110 
This decoction, if duly contend: will do 8 4 
vice in ſome cutaneous ꝗdiſeaſes, foulneſs of the blood 


and juices, and. ſome diſorders of the breaſt; partien- 
boy in cold phlegmatic habits. It may be taken by 
itſelf, in the quantity of a quarter A a-pint, two or 


three times a. day, or uſed: as an aſſiſtant in a courſe/ f 
mercurial or antimonial alterativess the patient, in 
either caſe, keeping warm, in 2 to promote the 
operation of the e + 


* 4 * 
— ” 1 
£©&4 % 4 * 
» 
« 0 l 
þ * * ” 
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we 21 45 © Decoction of Logwood. ni 45 as 8 at 
Aar three ounces of the ſhavings. or har of Log- 
RY and boil them i in two quarts « of water, till half 


the liquor is conſumed. | Iwo or three ounces: of . 


15 "oa water ay Io occalionally ee e 
10 


8 | Peruvian "Decoction.. #* Ws 3 3 
011. two! ounces * Peruvian bark, in — — in 
three pints of water, till one pint of the liquor is 
4 —— 10 and then ain 5 de einge ages 
ru . | | Try 7 74 1 5 — 571 rie 


* 
4 


5 eee for the Arten wv oft 9 2 | 
TAKE. of celandine, roots and leaves, turmaric mad- 
der, each one ounce; millepedes, two hundred; water, 
three. pints. | Boil the celandine, turmeric, and madder, 
in the water, till only a quart remains after' ſtraining 
thes}: having preſſed out the juice of the mille pres, 
add this to the decottion when grown cold. . 
The ingredients of which this decoction is com 
boy: been long conſidered as ſpecifics. for the cure of 

e diſeaſe expreſ! ed in the title. This medicine, 
5 ae unpleaſant, is well calculated to anſwer 
many uſeful pu {age if well mana ed, and properly 

allifted. A quarter of a Dag. LOS bo e FRE. a 


of 0 ener. | 


It 1 
* p Try ZLIOEB Di ttt c8ttstis: 


ach | it -Camponind nde F the Ba 1. 


BOIL three drams of Peruvian bark, and the Gini 

3 Virginian ſnake· Tœbt, ' groſaly vdered, in 
A pin of water, tin half is conſumed. '0 the ſtrained 
quer add an ounce” and a half of aromatic water. 
Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine 
fowards the decline of malignant fevers, when the 
pulſe is low, the voice weak, and the head affected 
With. a ſtupor, but with Riede delitiums The doſe is 
four s every fourth or ſixth hour. 


| HF ATD 
Decoction of Sarſaparilla. © | 


= IAKE & freſh ſarſa rlaparillqzgpt, ſliced and bruiſed, two 
ounces; ſhavings o nd wood, one ounce ; boil. 


"theſs 
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theſe over a'ſlow fire, in three quarts of water, till only 
one quart remains; adding, towards the end, half an 
ounce of ſaſſafras wood, and tlie drams of: liquorice. 
Strain the decoction forhuſe. 5 e019: 1647 To 9203 
This may either be uſed as an affiſtant to a e 
of mercurial alteratives, or taken after the mercury has 
been uſed for ſome time. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
and reſtores fleſh and vigour to habits emaciated: by the 
venereal diſeaſe. It may alſo be taken in the rheuma- 
tiſm and cutaneous diſorders proceedin ng from 2 
of the blood and juices. It ay be take 
and a | half to tro quarts in the day). Den 


Another Decoction of [FRY £1 


THIS decoction i is faid to be ſimilar to that uſed 57 
Kennedy, in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, 3 may 
R the place of the Liſbon diet drink. 

Take of ſarſaparilla, two ounces; liquorice and me- 
zerion root, of each half an ounce; ſhavings of guai- 
acum, and ſaſſafras wood; of each one ounce; erude 
antimony, powdered, an ounce and a half. Infuſe the 
whole in four quarts of boiling water for twenty four 

hours, then boil them till half the water is * a 
Then ſtrain the decoctioun. 


. 


Aſtringent Decoctio-n. 


1 AKE of tormentil root, one ounce; pomegranate 
peel, plantane leaves, each half an ounce ; ſyrup of dry 
roſes, one ounce ; water, three pints. Boil ie hte 
with the tormentil, granate-peel, and plantane, till one 
pint is waſted; adding the cinnamon towards the end. 
Strain off the decothion, and mix the fy yy With it. 
The title of this decoction fufficiently ex Xpreſſes its 
virtues.” The doſe, in fluxes here the morbidmatter 


»  C& 


has been evacuated, and aftringency is the ori uli 


cation, is from one to four dunces three or four times 


W 1099 Romane 
8 nt 2 Ty We * 135 * 10 ano nA 


1 © ny 4 70 A of - wal wr 5J8 87 19 128 9 


TAKE of Seneka, rattle-make root, one QUNCE:3; 
water, a a Pint and a half; boil till half is waſted, and 
SAY ſtrain, 


* 


8 


1 2 of ag will 


ſtrtin. This is ae ebe u It ies" pleuriſy, 
droply, rheumatiſm, and fome'dbſtinate diſorders of the 
ſkin Þwo ounces of this decoction may be taken 


three or four ee Ws or nr the ſtomach 
will in ant da n 5 M9" Year erb 


e Decoction. xk 5 5 nes 
"TAKE * pariley or fennel-roots, one ly wild 
Gn ede, three drams; pellitory of the wall, half an 
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qunce ; raiſins, two .ounces ; nitre, one dram ;; water, 


e pints. Boil the water with the roots, ſeeds, 
pellitory, and raiſins, till there remains only two pints 
of liquor after . in. Which let the nitre be 


diſſobved. 0 2a 
«| : Wann Call 
"The Go ommon Hecoction. pgs 


SHS 2A & 


"FAKE | one ounce of campmile-flowers ; 2 half an 
ounce, of elder:flowers; half an ounce of ſweet fennel 
ſeeds; ande two. quarts, of Water. After boulng am 
for a Hort time, ſtrain the decoction. 

A medicine equally efficacious may be prepared by 
infuſing the ridgredjents for e hours. f in. boiling: 
Water. Aga l 0 „ f 

White Dresc hin 1 Tuna f 

TARE two ounces of the bust bak, in 1 
half an ounce of gum arabic; and three pints of water. 
Boil till the whole, is Wanke. to a quart, and. ſtrain 
the decoftion. 

s. may be very. roperly. adminiſtered in che 
diſeaſes, attended with, or inclining to, a looſeneſs, 
and where acidities abound in the ſtomach or bowels. 
ks is e medicine for children, when afflicted 

Hurneſs of the ü and for perſons Who are 
fa to the heart · burn. Sweeten it with ſugar, as it 


5 add to it two or three ounces of fimple. 
cinnamon water. 


An -ounce of chalk, ae and mixed with. a 
cart fopp wok the 1278 of 


4 
: 1 2 0 2 JE! 7 18 — KA 1 4 


- 2. 4.4 2} M [ 1 E 

1 7 * o „ * 19 * 1 28 » 3 £< i 14 ; 
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Dercoction of Ard. . 

TAKE three ounces of the roots, of maxſh-tlallows, 
moderately dried; one ounce of pans of the ſun ; and 
three pints: of water. Bail. ngredients — 
till one e ud is waſted; then drain ihe decoction, 
let it ſtand for ſome time 10 ſettle! If the aol — 
thoroughly dried, they ſhould, be boiled till half the 
water is conſumed. In coughs and -ſharp:ideflutiions 
upon the Jungs, this decoction -may Þ be. uſed for com- 

mon Eric. by 
40 59160; an ulnerarg Deroctiotn : 


Tak E the herb ground. ivy, plantane 12 ne 
ſugar, each half an ounce; water, three pints. * Boil 
the herbs in the water till only two its, of ſhamed 
liquor remain, in which the ſugar: muſt 1 diſſolyed. 


Infuſion of the Bark. 


TAKE an ounce of. the bark in powder; four or 
five table-ſpoonfuls of brandy ; and a pint of boiling 
water. Let them infuſe for two or three days. This 
is an excellent preparation of the bark for ' weak” ſto- 
machs. In diſorders where the lp Þ virtues 
of that medicine are required, a tea cup 1 it may | 
be taken two or three times a-day. a pu 


Infufion of Rhubarb. 

TAKE of  rhubatb, iced, one ounce; cochineal, 
one ſeruple; boiling water, one pint. Infaſe them for 
a night, and to the ſtrained liquor add an ounce of 
ſpirituous cinnamon water. * 


6 Bitter 1, afafon. i 
| TAKE tops of the leſſer centaury and 9 
flowers, of each half an ounce ; yellow rind of lemon 
and orange peel, without any of the inner or white part, 


of each two drams. After cutting them in ſmall pieces; 
infofe them in a quart of boiling water. 
=O —_— ftion, ; = of mn may be 
want of n te, a tea-cup tul thus n 
taken e times a-day. gat 


On. | | * Tnfufion 


a 
oF 1 
. ; 
* 
* 
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Tufufton of Carduus.: 


TAKE an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus 
benedictus, and infuſe; or ſteep it in a pint of common 
water for ſix hours, at heat ; then filter the arc 
way h paper : +12: M1 115 

> infuſſon will be bund highly deu in weakifs 
of the! ſtomach,” where the common ANG do not 1 ä 
It _ 13 flayoured with einnamon, Ce. 


; " Tnfufion of Senna with Lenion. 55 er 


41 


TAKE an ounce and a half of ſenna; an ounce of 
yellow rind of lemon- eel, . freſh ; one ounce of lemon- 
juice; and one 1 rh e Water. Moderate iow. 


TEES. 


- Paratytic Inſuſi on. 


TAKE four ounces of horſe- radiſh, root, . - 
four ounces of muſtard-ſced, bruiſed ; one ounce of the 
outer rind of orange-peel. Infuſe them in two quarts 
of boiling water, in a cloſe veſſel, for twenty-four 
hours. 15 paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this 
medicine may be taken, three or four times a-day. 


Infuſion of Cinnamon. 


As E. two, ounces of oy dered cinnamon, and a 

of boiling water; infu e, them, in a cloſe veſſel, 

Ks a b. b h 3 for half an hour, and then filter 1 

e liquor. This infuſion is agreeably impregnated with 

the War and warmth of the ſpice, and may occaſion- 
= ſupply the place of the ſimple einnamon water. 


F Alkaline Trfuj 20m. 


"FAKE half a an ounce, of falt of tartar ; half ; a 8 
of ſaffron; two. ounces, of liquorice-root ; and three 
pints of boiling water. Let them ſtand together in a 
warm. place for eight of ten hours, and then ſtrain out 
the liquor. for uſe. This infuſion is of 112 055 in a ſizi- 


neſs or TY of the NG: and juices, the : conſequence. 


I, O 
wi 3S-- * L 
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of an obſtrufted perſpiration, and frequently the origin 
of inflammatory diſtempers: it, thins and attenuates 
thick humours, and promotes the natural. ſecretions. 
It is to be taken warm, in [mall 2 at a time, 
and frequently 8 Wenne %. An 


+ Tyfufion of. ; "Ws 08 

TAKE half: an ounce of — Gel two 
0 nfuls of linſeed; and three pints of boiling water. 

fter letting them ſtand to infuſe by the fire or _ 
— ſtrain off the liquor. 

By adding an ounce of the leaves of . to theſs 
ingredients, it will then become the Pectoral Infufion. 
| Both theſe are etnollient mucilaginous liquors, and 
may be taken with advantage, as common drink, in 


difficulties of making water; and in 0 and other 
r N 10 the breaſt. 


| Antiſcorbutic u 1 ered 
TAKE — — leaves, two ounces; 'Curalſan 
oranges, half an ounce ; compound horſe-radiſh water, 
four. ounces; common water, two quarts. Let the 
common water, boiling, be poured: on the buckbean 
and orange, and let it ſtand in a cloſe veſſel for one 
night; then ſtrain n the Fs and add to it jb 
horſe-radiſh water, ait u eb | 
dis infuſion} is a; very uſeful antificobutie: ; "bucks 
bead: appears, from experience to be a very efficacious 
herb in this intention: the aromatic article, here joined 
to it, takes off much of its ill flavour, and at the | ſame 
time promotes its virtue. A quarter of a 22 of ON 
yon Maya] be, RARE three or four. times Ne 
Cephalic Infuoon. 50 
' TAKE « two ounces of wild valerian root ; bel an 
Sings of roſemary or ſage; four ounces of aromatic 
water; and two quarts of common water. Pout the 
common water boiling, on the herb and root, and 
it ſtand for one night in à cloſe veſſel; then ſtrain out 
BY infuſion, and add to it the aromatic water. This 


fuſion. is, a againſt epileptic eee and they 


14102 


15 77 


5 


„ 
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uch affebtions of the nervous ſyſtem. The doſe'i is a 


2 __ to be taken twice a- day. et de- 


mufiſſon f Tamarinds and Senng. 
MAKE one ounce of tamarinds; two drams of ena; 


6 and two drams 1 ryſtal s of tartar. Infuſe theſe in- 
oredients four or 


then let the liquor be ſtrained; and add to it an ounce 
or tevo of the/aromatic tincture. Thoſe: who are eafih 
purged may omit either the tamarinds, or the c 
of tartar. This is a pleaſant cooling purge. A tea- 
_—_— wWoyhs er half hour till it N Fl 
1 © Diuretic Infuſion. 5 wah 
TAKE. of, wormwood leaves dried, half an gunge: 
Galt. of tartar, two ſcruples; compound. juniper water, 
two ounces ; common ſalt, twelve ounces, Pour the 
common water, boiling, on the wormwood and falt of 
tartar, and, when Wollt d off the liquor, and mix 
it with the juniper- water. Ae 
This infuſion is — 5 * obftraſitivns of: the 


_ viſcera, which frequently ſucceed a long contmuance - 
of -bilious fevers,” or —— relapſes imo them, and 


wich generally end in à dropſy, jaundice, or irregular 
— — The — — | preſcribed! is to be 
taken every day, at three doſes, and a purgative occa- 

interpoſed. If intermittent fevers return, after 
che cure of the other re PM are ou owes 
wr weated 97 the bark. | 


x FN , 1 „5 #451 
| DRAUGHTS./ F 


69 © DRAUGHT- is proper for exbibiting ſuch me- 
dicines as are intended to have a ſpeedy operation, and 
which do not require frequent repetition; as purges, 
vomits, and a few others, which are to be taken at one 
geſe, Where a, medicine is to be often uſed, it is 
better to W 5 a conſiderable Kar of it SLANG, 


Wo tit u: Diretic Draught: 
Aal tho eps of diuretic falt; OO of 
Hip of popyies; mn ounce of fmple <> namon water 


* 


*# 1 


hours in a pint of boiling water; 


* 
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and an ounce of common water. This in, is 
r in an v obſtruction or deficiency of urine. 


Anodyne Draught. 


TAKE twenty-five drops of liquid laudanum; an 
ounce of fimple cinnamon water; two drams of com- 
mon ſyrup. Mix them. In great pain, where bleed- 
ing is not neceſſary, and in great reſtleſſneſs, this com- 
poſing draught may be taken, and repeated occaſionally. 


Anodyne Diuretic Draught: 


TAKE of ley of tartar, half a dram ; Thebaic tinc- 
ture, forty drops ; 8 water, one ounce; ſimple 
cinnamon water, an ounce ; ſpirituous cinnamon 

water, two drams ; ſyrup of marſhmallows, one dram. 

Mix them together. | 


Sweating Draught. 


TAKE two ounces of ſpirit of Mindererus ; five 
grains of ſalt of hartffiorn; half an ounce of ſimple 
cinnamon-water ; and half an ounce of ſyrup: of» pop+ 
pies. Mix them together. This — very 
ſerviceable in rheumatic complaints and recent colds; 
but the patient ſhould drink freely of water-gruel, or 
ſome other weak diluting liquor. | 


Vomiting. Draught. 


TAKE. of ipecacuanha in powder, a ſeruple; ; of 
water, an ounce ; ſimple ſyrup, a dram. Mix them. 

If a ſtronger vomit is en half a grain, or a 

in of emetic tartar may be added. 

Perſons who do not chooſe the powder, may take 
ten drams of the ipecacuanha wine; or half an ounce. 

2 the wine, and an equal quantity 10 the up of 
KC 
, Purging Draught. 

TAKE. an ounce of manna; and three or four drams 
of ſoluble tartar, or Rochelle ſalt. Diffolve theſe in 
three ounces of boiling water, and add . an ounce 
of Jamaica pepper water. 

No. 14, | 4-A. | 3 Another. 


+ 
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TAKE of jalap, in powder, a ſcruple; common 
water, an ounce ; aromatic tincture, fix drams. Rub 
the jalap with twice its weight of ſugar, and add to it 

the other ingredients. 1 
—. . - Saline Cathartic Draught. bb 
"TAKE of Glauber's cathartic ſalt, manna, each fix 
drams; boiling water, three ounces ;. tincture of carda- 
moms, one dram. Diffolve the falt and manna in the 
water, and, after ſtraining off the liquor, add to it the 
tincture of cardamoms. - I 
_ This is an agreeable ſaline purgative. Tincture of 
cardamoms 1s an excellent addition to liquors of this 
' Kind, or to the purging mineral waters, for rendering 

them acceptable to the ſtomach. 


ELECTUARIES. 


. ELECTUARY s a form of medicine, compoſed of 
powders and other ingredients, incorporated with ſome 
. . conſerve, honey, or ſyrup ; and, when taken, to be 
divided into doſes, like boluſes. They are indeed 
generally . compoſed of the lighter powders, mixed 
with ſyrup, honey, conſerve, or mucilage, into fuch a 
conſiſtence that the powders may not ſeparate by keep- 
ing, nor the maſs prove too ſtiff or ſubſtantial for ſwallow- 
ing. They chiefly receive the milder alterative medi- 
cines, &c. ſuch as are not diſagrecable to the palate. 
Aſtringent electuaries, and thoſe which have pulps 
of fruit in them, ſhould not be prepared in large quan- 
kities; becauſe the former loſe their virtues by being 
kept in this form, and the latter are apt to ferment. 
Io extract pulps, it will be neceſſary to boil unripe 
fruits, and ripe fruits, if they are dried, in a ſmall 
quantity of water till they become foit ; then preſs the 
pulp through a ſtrong hair fieve, or thin cloth, and 
_ afterwards boil it to a proper conſiſtence, in an earthen 
velte}, over a gentle fire, taking gare to ſtir it to prevent 
the matter from burning. The pulps of ripe and freſh 
fruits may be preſſed out with boiling. 4 
= Electuary 
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erin of Caſia. borinue gen ok 
TAKE of ſolutive 20D of roles, Sis bf Calla, | 


freſh extracted, each half a pound ;- manna, two ounces; 
pulp of tamarinds, one ounce. Grind the manna in a 
mortar, and, with a gentle heat, diſſolve it in the 
ſyrup: then add the pulps, and continue to heat till 
the whole 1 is reduced to a due conſiſtence. 


 Lenitive Electuary. . 3300979 en 


' TAKE ght ounces of ſenna, in fine powder ; four | 
ounces of coriander-ſeed, alſo in powder; a pound of 
pulp of tamarinds, and the fame quantity of French 
prunes. Mix the pulps and powders. together, and 
reduce the whole into an electuary with a proper quan- 
tity of ſimple ſyrup. This electuary is an agreeable 
laxative; it ſhould be taken two or three times a-day. 
It is alſo an agreeable vehicle for adminiſtering more 
active medicines, as jalaps, ſcammony, &c. It is alſo 
a a good ſubſtitute for the electuary of Caſlia. | 


Pectoral Etectuary. . 


TAKE of the rob. of des he. two. ounces ; 
ſpermaceti, diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of yolk, of 
eggs, half an ounce; flowers of benzoine, one dram; 
balſamic ſyrup, a ſuffeiem quantity, io, make the other 
ingredients into an electuary. 

This is a very ſalutary medicine | in tickling 90000 
and common colds, calculated to deaden acrimony, 
and promote expectoration. The doſe ſhould be aboùt 
the quantity of a ſmall nutmeg two or three times a- day. 
Taken to the bulk of a large nutmeg, at bed- time, it 


e relieves the on. and Ru. to moe ure a 
alutary ſweat in the nigljlt. 


Electuary for the Baabe 
TAKE two ounces of the Japonic confection; one 
ounce of Locatelli's balſam; half an ounce of rhubarb 
in powder; and a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows to make the whole into an electuary. In dy- 
ſenteries it is often dangerous to adminiſter opiates and 
aſtringents, without „ g — The purge 
is 


— 
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is here united with ſuch: ingredients as render it a very 


 fafe and uſeful medicine for the purpoſe expreſſed in 


the title. A quantity equal i in bulk to a nutmeg may 
be taken two or three times a-day, attention OY paid 
to the ſymptoms and conſtitution. 


2% Electuary for the Nile, | 

| TO one ounce of the flowers of ſulphur, and half 
an ounce of cream of. tartar, add as much treacle as 
will be neceſſary to form the whole into an eleQuary ; 
and; let the patient take a tea· poonfuſ three or four 
times 1 
17065 Eilecnar for the Palſy, 

170 en ounce of powdered: muſtard- ſeed, and an 


equal quantity of conſerve of roſes, add a ſufficient 


quantity of yru of ginger to make the whole into 


an electuary. The doſe is a des ſpoonful aer or four 
times a-day. * 


Electuary for the FIRES 


TAKE of conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; cinnabar 
of antimony, levigated, an ounce and a half; 2 
guaiacum, in powder, an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, a 
proper quantiſy to make an elektuary. In obſtinate 
rheumatifms, unaccompanied with a fever, a tea- ſpoon- 


ful of this electuary, taken twice a day, will be ound 


very efficacious. A 


Electuary of Scordium, commonly called Diaſeordium, 
FAKE of the s of ſcordium with opium, any 
quantity; ſyrup of meconium, boiled to the conſiſtence 


5 91 honey, three times as much by weight. Mix the 


bees with the ſyrup to form an eleftuary. 


 Electuary of the Bark. . 
TAKE * ounces of Peruvian bark, in powder; 


half an ounce. of caſcarilla; and a ſufficient quantity of 


fyrup of ginger, 10 make the: whole into an electuary. 
In the cure of obſtinate intermitting fevers, the 
beck is is'monch aſkſted Fg: een . in  heftic 


$* #k aA 
LO >» &# ”_ 


S 


habits, the caſcarilla ought to be leſt out, and its place 
ſupplied by three drams of crude ſal ammoniac. 


pe. Electuary for the Epilepſy. ß. | 
"TAKE an ounce of Peruvian bark, in powder; half 
an ounce of powdered tin; half an ounce of wild'ya- 
lerian root; and of ſimple ſyrup, ſufficient to make an 


Fg - 
” 
N * 
= 


1015 Electuary for the Gonorrlæ -r. 
* THREF ounces of lenitive electuary; two drams of 
jalap, in powder; and an equal quantity of 'rhubarb, 
in powder ; nitre, half an ounce; fimple ſyrup, afut- _ 
ficient quantity to make an electuary. During the 
inflammation and tenfion of the urinary paſſages, ac- 
companying a virulent gonorrhza, this cooling laxative 
will be found beneficial, A quantity equal to the: ſize 
of a nutmeg may be taken of this electuary twice or 
three times a-day: more or leſs may occaſionally ' be 
required juſt to keep the body gently open. 
Cream of tartar, formed into an electuary with ſimple 
ſyrup, will occaſionally ſupply the place of this. 
When the inflammation 1s gone off, the following 
electuary may be uſed: | 412 
Take two ounces of lenitive electuary; one ounce 
of balſam of capivi; two drams of gum guaiacum, in 
powder; the ſame quantity of i in powder; 
and ſimple ſyrup ſufficient to make an eleCtuary. The 
doſe is about a dram, or about the bulk of a nutmeg 
two or three times a-day. N 8 


EME TICS. 

AN emetic is a medicine that excites vomiting, or 
that purges the ſtomach by the mouth. Vomits not 
only cleanſe the ſtomach, but increaſe the perſpiration, 
and all the other ſecretions, which render them of ſuch 
importance, that they often cure intermittent fevers 
without the aſſiſtance of any other medicine. They 
alſo produce excellent effects in {low fevers, where 
there are no ſigns of inflammation, and nature wants 
Taiſing. At the beginning of a putrid fever, they have 

1 e generally 
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mu My a good effect; but if the fever has gone on 
for ſome days, and the ſymptoms are violent, vomits 
are not ſo ſafe. I 

In a diarrhæa, or looſeneſs, which proceeds from 
exceſs or repletion, a vomit is the proper medicine. 
It is alfo ſerviceable in carrying off a debauch. Half 
2 dram of ipecacuanha will completely. anſwer the 


3 
c o medicines are more beneficial in the jaundice 
than vomits, eſpecially where it is not attended with 
inflammation. Half a dram of ipecacuanha will be a 
ſufficient doſe for an adult. . 1 
1 | * EMULSIONS. | 
- EMULSIONS are not only uſed as medicines, but 
alſo as vehicles for certain ſubſtances, which could not 
atherwiſe be properly adminiſtered in a liquid form. 
Thus camphor, pounded with almonds, readily unites 
with water into an emulſion. Pure oils, reſins, balſams, 


and other ſimilar ſubſtances may be managed and qua- 
lified to mix with water by the intervention of mucilages. 
Emulfion of Spermaceti. 3 
TAKE ſpermaceti, and mucilage of gum Arabic, of 
each an equal quantity. Beat them together in a 
mortar till they form a thickneſs, which may be di- 
luted with water. | | . 6 
Emulſions of ſpermaceti, or ſpermaceti draughts, are 
frequently prepared by means of yolks of eggs; and 
the emulſions ſo prepared are ſufficiently uniform. 
Thoſe, however, which are made in the mucilage, as 
here direCted, are more agreeable in taſte, and not 
liable to become rancid. The mixture of the ſperma- 
ceti and mucilage may be kept for ſeveral days in a 
ſtate proper for being diluted, by gradual additions of 
water, into a ſmooth emulſion. n * 


Ie Common Emulfions. * | . 
TAKE an ounce of ſweet almonds; a dram of bitter 
almonds; and a quart of water. Blanch the —_— 


11 
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and beat them up in a marble mortar; adding the water 
by little and little, ſo as to make an emulſion; then let 
it be ſtraindd. | | ram 
Purging Emulſion, WS 
TAKE of ſweet almonds, blanched, two drams; 
fine ſugar, one dram ; gum Arabic, half a dram; ſcam- 
mony, ten grains ; ſimple cinnamon-water, one ounce. 
Diſſolve the gum in the cinnamon-water, and, having 
ground the ſcammony with almonds and ſugar, pour 
on the liquor by a ſmall quantity at a time; continuing 
to grind them together, ſo as to make an emulſion. _ 
is emulſion is a pleaſant and an effectual purgative. 
It may be prepared with different proportions of the 
ſcammony, at pleaſure. Other purgative reſins, as that 
of jalap, may be ſubſtituted to the ſcammony ; a proper 
quantity of any ſyrup to the ſugar ; and to the cinnamon- 
water, any other ſimple water that may be more ac- 
ceptable. Some have employed an infuſion of liquorice, 


which penn to be a very proper addition in theſe 


kinds of - preparations, as it coincides with the almonds 

in correcting the irritating - power of the purgative 

materials. F | 
Emulſion of Gum Ammoniac. 

TAKE two drams of gum ammoniac, and eight 
ounces of water. Grind the gum by the water poured 
upon it, by little and little, till it is diſſolved. : 

This emulſion thins and attenuates tough viſcid 
phlegm, and promotes expettoration. In obſtinate 
coughs, two ounces of the ſyrup of poppies may. be 
added to it. Two table-{poonfuls may be taken three 
or four times a-day. „„ | 

1 „ Angers. OE FOTO OY 
EXTRACTS are the pureſt and fineſt parts of ve- 


getables, or other ſubſtances, ſgparated from the coarſer, 
by boiling them in water, and evaporating the ſtrained 


decoction to a due confiſtence, Thus ſome of the 
more adive parts of plants are freed from the uſeleſs, 
indiſſoluble, earthy matter, which makes the larger ſhare 
of their bulk. 0G aft; EW — 9 

huts | But 
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But water is not the only menſtruum uſed in pre- 
paring extracts; ſometimes it is joined with ſpirits, and 
ometimes rectified ſpirit alone is employed for that 


2 * 

_ ExtraQs are prepared from a variety of different 

drugs, as the bark, gentian, jalap, opium, &c. But 

as they require a tedious operation, it will be more 

convenient for a private practitioner to purchaſe them 
from a druggiſt, than to prepare them himſelf. 


| FOMENTATIONS. 2:6" {ol 
THE intention of theſe is either to eaſe. pain, by 


taking off tenſion. or ſpaſm, or to brace and reſtore the 
tone and vigour of thoſe parts to which they are applied. 


g 8 


The firſt of theſe intentions may generally be anſwered 


by warm water, and the ſecond by cold. Certain ſub- 
ſtances, however, are uſually added to water, in order 
to heighten its effects, as anodynes, aromatics, aſtrin- 
gents, . &c. | 


The warm fomentation ſhould be applied as warm 


as the patient can bear it, and in the following manner: 
Two flannel cloths are dipped into the heated liquor, 
one of which is wrung as dry as the neceſſary a 
will admit, then immediately applied to the. part af- 
fected : it lies on till the heat begins to go off, and the 
other is in readineſs to apply at the inſtant in which 
the firſt is removed; thus theſe flannels are alternately 
applied, ſo as to keep the affected part conſtantly ſup- 
plied with them warm. This is continued fifteen or 
twenty mmutes, and repeated two or three times a-day. 
Every intention of relaxing and foothing by fomentations, 
may be anſwered as well by warm water alone, as 
when the whole tribe of emollients are boiled in it; 
but when diſcutients or antiſeptics are required, ſuch 
ingredients muſt be called in as are adapted to that end. 
The degree of heat ſhould never exceed that of pro- 


ducing a pleaſing ſenſation: great heat produces effects 


"mY oppoſite to that intended by the uſe of ſomentations. 
-  Fomentations have different names, according to the 


preparations of which they conſiſt, and the uſes to 
Tz : „ _ 


1K 
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which they are applied. Thus the anodyne fomentation, 
uſed for relieving acute pains, is compoſed of white 
poppy-heads, two ounces; elder flowers, half an 
ounce ; which are boiled in three pints of water till one 
pint is evaporated, and then the liquor 1s ſtrained out, 

Aromatic Fomentation. #4 05 


- 


THE aromatic fomentation is prepared by boiling half 
an ounce of Jamaica pepper in a pint of red wine for 
a little while, and ſtraining off the liquor: 
Ibis is uſed both for external and internal com- 
plaints: colies. and diforders of the bowels are often 
abated by fomenting the abdomen and region of the 
ſtomach' with this warm liquor. N 18 85 


. Common Fomentation. 

IHE common fomentation is made by ſlightly boiling 
the dried tops of wormwood and camomile: flowers, of 
each two ounces, in two quarts of water, and pouring 
off the liquor; to which may be added ſuch quantities 
of brandy, or ſpirit of wine as the particular caſe may 
require; but theſe are not always neceſſary. 


 Emollient Fomentation. 


THE emollient fomentation confiſts of camomile- 
flowers, one ounce ; elder flowers, and ſweet-fennel 
ſeeds; of each half an ounce ; boiled for a little while in 
two quarts of water, and ſtrained, with the addition of 
ſpirit of wine, &c. i e een 


Strengthening Fomentation. 


IIS fomentation is prepared of oak- bark, one ounce; 
ranate-peel, half an ounce; alum, two drams; and 
mith's e three pints. The water is boiled 
with the bark and peel till one third is conſumed; and 
in the remaining decoction, ſtrained, the alum is to be 
diſſolved. This aſtringent liquor may be uſed to fo- 
ment weak parts, and alſo applied internal). 
- There are alſo fomentations made by boiling cer- 
tain drugs in linen bags, and then applying them, bags 
and all, on the part. There are likewiſe certain dry 
No. 15, 4 B —  fomentations, 
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fomentations, heing bags, filled with medicines, but not 
boiled, only ſometimes ſprinkled with a little wine or 
brandy. Spin | | | 
| GARGLES. 
GARGLES are a liquid form of remedy for diforders 
in the mouth, gums, throat, &c. They are compoſed 
of honey, ſalt, ſyrups, ſpirits, vinegar, waters, and de- 
coctions, and produce their effects by cleanſing and lu- 
bricating the parts. Gargles are particularly uſeful in 
fevers and fore throats; and they have this advantage 
above many medicines, that they are eaſily procured and 
prepared. In fore throats a gargle will ſometimes re- 
move the diſorder ; and, in fevers, few things are more 
refreſhing or agrecable to the patient than to have his” 
mouth often waſhed with ſome ſoft detergent gargle. 
An uſeful gargle for ſoftening and cleanfing the 
mouth, may be made with a little barley-water and 
honey, with as much vinegar as will give it an agreeable 
ſharpneſs. . be 
Gargles are moſt effectual when injected with a 
ſyringe. They bear different appellations, according to 
the uſes to which they are applied. 1 


Altenuating Gargle. 


THIS is made by mixing fix ounces of water with 
one ounce of honey, and a dram and a half of nitre. 
This cooling gargle may be uſed either in the inflamma- 
tory quinſey, or in feyers, for cleaning the tongue and 
fauces. 8 | 

A good gargle for this purple may be made with 
ſtrong fage-tea, ſweetened with honey, and ſharpened 
with vinegar. _ e geen 
wg Common Cargle. 3 
III is made by mixing fix ounces of roſe water with 
halt an ounce of ſyrup of clove July flowers; with a 
ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of vitriol to give it an agree- 
able ſharpne(s. This cleanſes the tongue and fauces, 
and ſerves allo for a gentle repellent : and ſometimes a 

light quinſey is removed by it. | 1 
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-  Emollient Gargle. 


. THIS gargle is made by boiling an ounce of marſh- 
mallow roots, and two or three figs, in a quart of water, 
till near one halt of it be conſumed, and then ſtraining out 
the liquor. If an ounce of honey, and half an ounce of 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, be added to the above, it will 
then be an excellent attenuating gargle. 

This gargle is beneficial in fevers, when the tongue 
and fauces are rough and parched, to ſoften theſe parts, 
and promote the diſcharge of the faliva. „ 
Sir John Pringle recommends a decoction of figs in 

milk and water, with the addition of fal ammoniac, as an 
uſeful gargle in the inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangu- 
lation of the fances. | Es | 

Detergent Gargle. 

DETERGENT gargle, prepared by mixing a- pint 
of the emollient gargle with an ounce of tincture of 
myrrh, and two ounces of honey, ſerves to cleanſe exul- 
cerations, and promote the excretion or diſcharge of 
tough viſcid ſaliva, 


JULEPS,. 4a | 

JULEPS are generally underſtood to agreeable 
mixtures, deſigned as vehicles for medicines of greater 
efficacy, or to be drank after them, or to be taken 
occalionally as an auxiliary. The baſis of Juleps is 
generally common water, or ſome ſimple diſtilled water, 
with one-third or one-fourth its n of diſtilled 
ſpirituous water, and as much ſugar or ſyrup as will 
render the mixture agreeable. This is ſharpened with 

vegetable or mineral acids, or impregnated with other 
medicines ſuitable to the intention; care being taken 
that theſe additions will not render the compound offen- 
ſive to the eye, or diſagreeable to the palate. 

A mixture, more ſtrictly ſo called, receives more effi- 
cacious materials; more regard being had, in juleps, to 
the medicinal intention, than to the ſight or taſte of the 
compound. There is, indeed, no preciſe diſtinction 
between the two; the fame compotition being often 

5 9312 1 called 
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called by one perſon a julep, and by another a mixture; 
though in general, few would give the name of julep 
to a very diſagreeable liquor, or that of mixture to a 
very pleaſant one. 1 FO.) 
A draught differs from a julep or mixture, only in 
being preſcribed in leſs quantity, the whole being in- 
tended for one doſe, _— 9055 5" 
"gona Julep. © Shay 
TAKE four ounces of ſimple cinnamon-water ; two 
ounces of Jamaica-pepper ; two drams of volatile aro- 
matic ſpirit; two drams of compound ſpirit of lavender; 
and an ounce of ſyrup of orange-peel. Mix them. The. 
doſe is two ſpoonfuls, three or four times a day, in diſ- 
orders accompanied with great weakneſs and de- 
preſſion of ſpirits, | 


Diaphoretic Julep. 

TAKE of alexeterial-water, four ounces ; ſpirit of 
mindererus, two ounces ; ſalt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 
white ſugar, fix drams, Mix them. for a julep. 

This compoſition is a very powerful ſudorific, and 
anſwers its intention more effectually, and with greater 
_ certainty than many others calculated for the ſame pur- 
poſe. Where a copious ſweat is to be excited, as in 
rheumatic diſeaſes, two ſpoonfuls are to be taken warm 
in bed every hour, or two hours, till the ſweat breaks 
out: if warm diluting liquors are not afterwards ſufh- 
cient to keep it up, the ſame medicine is to be occa- 
ſionally repeated, | 

5 Campliorated Julep. | 
TAKE of camphor, one dram ; gum-arabic, half an 
ounce ; . ſugar, an ounce; vinegar, a pint, 
Grind the camphor with a few drops of rectified ſpirit 
of wine, till it grows ſoft; then add the gum, (having 
firſt reduced it to a mucilage with equally its quantity of 
Water) and rub them together till they are perfectly) 
united, To this mixture add, by a ſmall quantity at a 
time, the vinegar with the ſugar diſſolyed in it, ſtill con- 
 Enuing the trituration or pounding, » 1 
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In hyſterical and other complaints, where camphor is 


proper, a ſpoonful or two of this hag may be Een as 
often as the e „hn 4olto bod ano 


p , 


A Cooling Mp At 1 
TAKE of Rheniſh wine, five ounces z carat roſe- - 


water, two ounces ; Seville orange Jai, and Ae of 
violets, each fix drams. | 


Expectorating- ea 


WIT H ſix ounces of the emulſion of und at 
mix two ounces of ſyrup of ſquills. In aſthmas, coughs, 
and obſtructions of the breaſt, two table ſpoonfuls of uy 
Julep may be taken every three or four hours. | 


Vomiling Julep.. 


LET four grains of emetic tartar be difſolved i in ene 
ounces of water, and add to it half an ounce of the 
ſyrup of clove July flowers. In the beginning of fevers, 
where there is no topical or local inflammation, a 
table-ſpoonful of this julep may be taken every quarter 
of an hour till it operates. Antimonial vomits not only 
evacuate the contents of the ſtomach, but likewiſe ſerve 
to promote the different excretions ; and, in fevers, are 


found to have nearly wy ſame effects as Doctor Ja ames 8 
Powder. 


Saline Julep. 


LET two drams of falt of tartar be diſſolved in thee 
ounces of freſh lemon juice, ſtrained. When the effer- 
veſcence, or fermentation is over, add two ounces of - 
mint-water, two ounces of common water, and one ounce 
of ſimple ſyrup. . N 1 

This julep removes licknels at the ſtomach, relieves 
vomiting, promotes perſpiration, and may be een 
in fevers, Cs of EIN inflammatory kind. | 


Muſt Julep, pig ; 
HAVING rubbed half a dram of muſk well 1 
with half an ounce. of ſugar, add fo it, by degrees, 


, 


| vil * 0 a inna and 1 each two 


ounces; 


5 3 
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. ounces; and of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, two drams. 

In the low ſtate of nervous fevers, hiccuping, convul- 
ſions, and other ſpaſmodic affections, two table ſpoonfuls 
of this Julep may be taken every two or three hours. 


MIXTURES. © © ; 


A MIXTURE receives into its compoſition not only 
ſalts, extracts, and other ſubſtances diſſoluble in water, 
but alſo earths, powders, and ſuch ſubſtances as cannot 
be diſſolved. A mixture is ſeldom an agreeable me- 
dicine: it is, however, neceſſary, as many perſons can 
take a mixture, who cannot ſwallow a bolus or an elec- 
tuary : beſides, it is well known that ſome medicines 
act better in this form than in any other. 

Simple mixture conſiſts only in the ſimple oppoſition 
or fitneſs of parts of different ſubſtances to each other. 
Thus, when powders of different kinds are rubbed toge- 
ther, the mixture is ouly ſimple, and each of the pow- 
ders retains its particular characters. In like manner, 
when oil and water are mixed together, though the, 
parts of both are confounded, ſo that the liquor may 
appear to be of one kind, we cannot ſay that there is 
any more than a ſimple oppoſition of the parts, as the 
oil and water may very eaſily be again ſeparated from 
each other. But 'the caſe 1s very different when ſub- 
ſtances are chymically mixed; for then one or both 
aſſume new properties, and can by no means be diſ- 
covered in their proper form without a particular che- 
mical proceſs adapted to this purpoſe. 


0 5 Valerian Mixture. 

TAKE of ſimple peppermint-water, twelve ounces ; 
wild valerian root, in' powder, one ounce ; compound 
ſpirit of lavender, half an ounce ; ſyrup of orange-peel, 
one ounce. Mix them together. F 

Wild valerian root, one of the principal medicines in 
epilepſies and vertigoes, ſeems to 5 e better when 
thus exhibited in ſubſtance, than if given in form of 
tincture or infuſion} The liquors here joined to it excel- 
lently coincide with, and by their warmth and pungency 

* 1146: apo | greatly 


a 


obſtructions of the urinary pa 


of ſugar, of each one ounce. 


1 

1 
f 
"of 
y 
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greatly improve its virtues. Two ſpoonfuls of the mix- 


ture may be taken twice or thrice a day. 


| Aftringent Mirture. © 

TAKE three ounces of ſimple cinnamon-water ; three 
ounces of common water ; an ounce and a half of ſpiritu- 
ous cinnamon-water ; and half an ounce of japonic con- 

fection. Mix them. „ . 
In dyſenteries which have not been of long ſtanding, 
after the neceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful or two of this 
mixture may be taken every four hours, interpoſing every 
ſecond or third day a doſe of rhubarb. 1 


| Cordial M irture. | | 
TAKE four ounces of fimple cinnamon-water ; two 
ounces of ſpirituous cinnamon- water; one ſcruple of 
extract of ſaffron; fix drams of confection of kermes. 
Mix them together. In great languors and „ 
a ſpoonful of this rich cordial mixture may taken 
every half hour. 
FE Diuretic Mixture. 


TAKE five ounces of mint-water ; fix drams of vine- 
gar of ſquills ; half an ounce of ſweet ſpirit of nitre ; an 
ounce and a halt of ſyrup of Singer. Mix them. In 

ages, take two ſpoonfuls 


twice or thrice a day. 


Squill Mixture. 


TAKE one ounce of vinegar of ſquills; five ounces 
of ſimple cinnamon-water ; an ounce and a half of ſyrup 
of marſhmallows. Mix them. A table-ſpoonful of 
this mixture may be taken often. It promotes expec- 
toration, and the ſecretion of urine, and is ſeryiceable in 
aſthmatic and dropfical habits.. 3 


5 Tarxative Abſorbent Mixture. © 
RUB a dram of magneſia alba in a mortar, with ten 
grains of the beſt Turkey rhubarb; and add three ounces 
of common water; ſimple cinnamon -· water, and ſyrup 


l Moſt 
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- "Moſt of the diſeaſes of infants being accompanied with. 
acidities, this abſorbent mixture may either be given 
with a view to correct theſe, or to open the body. A 
table ſpoonful may be taken. three times a day. Half 
that quantity will be fufficient for a . young child. 
When it is intended to Nase,; incre the doſe, or the 

- 9 of rhubarb. 


Saline 1 3 85 


TAKE a dram of the ſalt of- tartar, and Ahe it it in 
four, ounces of boiling water; when cold, drop into it 
ſpirit of vitriol till the efferveſcence or fermentation 
ceaſes ; then add two ounces of peppermint- water, and 
one ounce of ſimple fyrup. Where freſh lemons cannot 


be procured, this mixture may deen be 1 in- 
ſtead of the ſaline julep. 


Mixture again the Phils. 


MIN one wu of Thebaic extract with half a dram 
of conſerve of roſes. Form them into a bolus. 


OINTMENTS, CERATES, AND LINIMENTS. 


WHAT are denominated ointments, liniments, and 
cerates, differ from plaſters little otherwiſe than in con- 
ſiſtence. Any of the officinal plaſters, diluted with fo 
much oil as will reduce it to the-thickneſs of ſtiff honey, 
forms an ointment : by farther increaſing te, oil, it be- 
comes a liniment. 

Though ointments do not abſolutely cure wounds 
and ſores, they ſerve to defend them from the external 
air, and to retain ſuch ſubſtances as may be neceſſary for 
drying, clcanſing, and deſtroying proud fleſh. 


Yellow Baſilicum Ointment. 


'TAKE of oil of olive, one pint ; yellow wax, yellow 
reſin, Burgundy pitch, each one pound ; turpentine, 
three ounces. Melt the wax, reſin, and pitch, with 
the oil, over a gentle fire, then take them from the fire, 
add the turpentine, and, while the mixture remains hot, 
ſtrain it. 
This is uſed for cleanſing, digeſting, and healing wounds 
and ulcers. 4 
| r 


/ 
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froh 1% dad or e andoult of 
4 Or, | a4 | . 

TAKE of yellow wax, white, reſin, and frankin- 
cenſe, each a quarter of a pound; melt them together 
over a gentle fire, and add à pound of hogs' lard, pre- 
pared. Let the ointment. be ſtrained while it is warm. 

Re FS, 1 r f F 
Dintment againſt the Itch. © * * 


11 $4 £3 $0457 @ 3 HORS 
TAKE of ſulphur, one ounce ; white hellebore- 
root, in powder or crude ſal ammoniac, two drams: 
hogs' lard, two ounces... Mix them, and form them 
into an ointment. _ x, : Eg 
Sulphur is a certain remedy for the itch, more ſafe 
and efficacious than mercury; for, as Dr. Pringle ob- 
ſerves, unleſs a mercurial unction was to touch every 
part of the ſkin, there can be no certainty of ſueceſs; 
whereas, by a ſulphureous one, a cure may be ob- 
tained by only partial unction; the animalcula, Which 
occaſion this diſorder, being, like other inſects, killed 
by the ſulphureous ſtreams, Which exhale the heat of 
the body. As to the internal uſe of mercury, which 
ſome have pronounced a ſpeciſic, there are ſeveral in- 
ſtances of men undergoing a complete ſalivation for the 
cure of the lues venerea, and without being freed 
from the itch. | 17 ths Tn aa PEEL 
The quantity of ointment, above directed, ſerves for 
four unctions: the patient is to be rubbed every night; 
but to prevent any diſorder that may ariſe from ſtopping 
too many pores at once, a fourth part of the body is to 
be rubbed at one time. Though the itch may thus be 
cured by one of ointment, it will be proper to re- 
new the application, and to touch the parts moſt 
affected for a few nights longer, till a ſecond quantity 
alſo is exhauſted ; and in the worſt caſes to add the in- 
_ ternal uſe of ſulphur, not with a view to purify the 
blood, but to diffuſe the ſtreams more certainly through 
the ſkin ; there being reafon to believe, that the ani- 
malcula may ſometimes lie too deep to be thoroughly 
deſtroyed by external applications, © 
No. 15. * EH 4 CE | ee 


? 
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Dr. Buchan ſpeaks very highly of the following 


Ointment of Sulphur. 
"TAKE of hogs! lard, prepared, four ouuces; flowers 
of ſulphuy, an ounce and a half; crude ſal ammoniac, 


two drams; eſſence of lemon, ten or twelve drops. 
Make them mto an ointment... This ointment, (fays 


the Doctor) rubbed u 2 the parts affected, will gene- 
rally cure the itch. It is both the /afeft and beſt ap- 


plication for that purpoſe, and, when taken in this 
wo has no 1 . args ſmell. Pry | 


_ Ointment of Calamine. 


- TAKE of olive-oil, a pint and a half; white wax, 
and calamine- ſtone, levigated, of each half a pound. 
Let the calamine ſtone, reduced into a fine powder, be 
rubbed with ſome part of the oil, and afterwards added 
to the reſt of the oil and wax, which mutt be pre- 
viouſſy melted together, continually ſtirring them ill 
quite cold. | 

- -Fhis ointment: is very generally known by the name 
a Turner's Cerale, and is an excellent e in 

burns and excoriations, from whatever cauſe. 


Emollient Ointment. Ho 23 


8 - TAKE two pounds of Fm oil; a pint and a half | 


of olive oil; halt a pound of yellow wax ; and a quarter 
of a pound of Venice turpentine. Having melted the 
wax in the oils over a gentle fire, mix in, the turpentine, 
and ſtrain the ointment.” 

This "ointment may be uſed for anointing inflamed. 
"5: &. Lg ay, Tupply.. the place of Alti u., 
ment. 

* * Ointment for the Eyes.” | 
whe bog ounces of hogs” hard, prepared; two 
$ of white wax; and an ounce of tutty, prepared; 
roll the, Wax with the lard, over a gentle ſire, and then 
kh: 3 in offs e ſtirring. ihem-till the, 


* ww & 


—— b f „ 
render 5 e more + * ty and 2 a. 


| conliſtence, let three cams of camphor he. xubbed. 
up with a little oil, and — mixed with it. 


| Another. 


( 
| 


r 
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— 


Anotſer., dee 


TAKE TE cam EEE? and calamine ſtone, lev; ke | 
each ſix drams ; verdegtiſe, well prepared, two drams ; 
hogs' lard and mutton ſat; prepared, of each two 
ounces. Rub the camphor well with the powder; 
afterwards mix in the lard and ſuet, continuing vdr 
and blend the materials till they are perfectly unite 

Though this ointment has been long erm * 
diſeaſes of the eyes, it muſt be uſed with eaution when 
the eyes are much inflamed, or very tender. 


1 Meredriul Ofntment. 


BEAT two ounces: of hogs' lartl) and one ounce of. 
quickfilver together, till the quickſilver diſappears. 105 
may alſo be made with two, three, or morè times 
quantity of quickſilver:- Though this is the moſt ſimple 
of the mercurial Rn it is Pe as s- CREAGIDUY 
as any of: them. J 9 -38 Tr a Den 


| Another. Mereurial Ornate” 1 


TAKE two ounces of garner; = * * awed 
of hogs' lard ; one ounce of mutton ſuet. Rub the 
quickſilver with an ounce of the hogs' lard in a warm 
mortar, till the globules are perfectly extinguiſhed ; 
then rub it up with the reſt of the lard and ſuet, oP when 
viouſly melted together. The principal intention of this 
ointment is to convey mercury f ane ue _ dy being 
rubbed upon the ſkin. fl Fl 


Iſſue Ointment. GOT 29, gun 
TAKE half an ounce of Spaniſh flies, finely powdered, _ 
and mix it with fix ounces of yellow baſilicum ointment, 


This ointment is principally intended for diefling vile; 
in order to "Ree! them open during ane t ol 


Palſy Ointment, ln Ht 
TAKE of hog's lard, - 19nd. oil of baus, of, . 


ounces; ſtrong Apirit | of vitriol, one ounce,” Mix, 
them, and mike them into an ointment. This irritating 
compoſition i is applied to numbed or paralytic limbs; 
it * reddens and ri the ſkin, and when chis, 


effect 


\'F 7 4 4 
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Dr. Buchan ſpeaks very highly of the following 


Ointment 5 Sulphur. 


TAKE of hogs! fad, prepared, four ouuces; flowers 
of fulphuy, an 'ounce and 2 half; crude ſal ammoniac, 
two drams ; eſſence of lemon, ten or twelve. drops. 
Make them ito an ointment... This ointment, (fays 
the Doctor) rubbed upon the parts affected, will gene- 
rally cure the itch. It is both the /afe/t and beſt ap- 
plication for that purpoſe, and, Lee taken in this 
way: has no y we. ee mel. 


"Ointment of Calamine. 


TAKE of olive-oil, a pint and a half; white Wax, 
1 calamine ſtone, levigated, of each half a pound. 
Let the calamine ſtone, reduced into a fine powder, be 
rubbed with ſome part of. the oil, and afterwards added 
to the reſt of the oil and wax, which muſt be pre- 
viouſly melted. together, continually ſtring them til 
quite cold. | 

his ointment is very generally known by the name 
of Turner's Cerate, and is an excellent 3 in 
byros and excoriations, from whatever cauſe. | 


 Emollient Ointment. Hart 0 25:3 


TAKE two pounds of palm oil; a Pint and a half 
of olive oil; "half a a pound of yellow wax ; and a quarter 
of a pound of Venice kapelle. Having melted the 
wax in the oils over a gentle fire, mix in the turpentine, 
and ſtrain the ointment. . 

This ointment may be uſed for anointing inflamed, 


a 


parts, CC. 00. . 8 = MPs of Althea Olnt. 
ad ” ah] *＋ Nine e 
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5 0 this e more . 1 Fr. a 
better conſiſtence, let three edrams of camphor he. rubbed : 
up with a little oil, and — mixed with it. 3 
Another. 
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n Le lows Wo 

TAKE of SEE and calamine ſtone, lev] 852 
each ſix drams; verdegriſe, well prepared, two drams ; 
_ hogs! lard: and mutton ſuet, prepared, of each two 
ounces. Rub the camphor well with the powder; 
afterwards mix in the lard and ſuet, continuing 70 dirt 
and blend the materials till they are perfectly united. 

Though this ointment has been long eſteenied' for 
diſeaſes of the eyes, it muſt be uſed with eaution' ben 
the eyes are much inflamed, or very tender. 


Mercuriul Ointment. 


BEAT two ounces: of hogs' lard, and one ounce of 
quickfilver together, till the quickſilver diſappears. It 
may alſo be made with two, three, or more 8 
quantity of quickſilver: » Though this is the moſt ſimple 
of the mercurial i gs it 18 Pp as e 
as any of them. IE”. 


en N Onnen, 


TAKE two ounces of quickſilver; 3. jy og en 
of hogs' lard : one ounce . mutton ſuet. Rub the 
quickſilver with an ounce the hogs' lard in a warm 
mortar, till the globules are perfectly extinguiſhed; 
then rub it up with the reſt of the lard and ſdet, re 
viouſly melted together. The principal intention of this 
ointment is to convey en into we —_ by being 
rubbed upon the ſkin. © On 


TIfue Ointment. 


TAKE half an ounce of Spaniſh flies, finely powdered, 
and mix it with fix ounces of yellow baſilicum ointment, 
This ointment is principally intended for diefling bliſters; 
in order to keep them open during ne DICE £1 


Palſy Ointment, "IS. 
TAKE of hog's lard, 199k, oil of bays, of each 
ounces; ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol, one ounce,” Mix 
them, and me them into an ointment. This irritating 
compoſition is applied to numbed or paralytic limbs: 
it oon — and we the ſkin, and When this, f 
2 un 
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effect is produced, muſt be taken off; after which the 
part is to be anointed with any emollient unguent. 


* 
" 
* * 


e ment. 

a TAKE one pint of olive- oil; three ounces of white 

wax ; and three ounces of ſpermaceti. Melt them with 
a gentle heat, and continue ſtirring them together till 


„ 


they are cold. ir V 
The White Camphorated Ointment is made by add- 
ing to the above two drams of camphor, previouſly 
rubbed with a ſmall quantity of oil. nn 
| Ointment of Lead. 
.. TAKE half a pint of olive oil; two ounces of white 
wax; three drams of ſugar. of lead. Let the ſugar of 
lead, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed up with 
. ſome part of the oil, and afterwards added to the other 
ingredients, previouſly melted together, continually ſtir. 
xing them till they are quite cold, This cooling and 
gently aſtringent ointment may be uſed in all caſes 
where the intention }s to dry and ſkin over the part, as 


in ſcalding, &. 
WWWuiile Liniment. 


HIS is made in the ſame manner, and of the ſame 
materials as the White ointment, only leaving out two 
thirds of the wax. his liniment may be applied in 

caſes of excoriation, where, on account of the largeneſs 
of the ſurface, the ointments with lead or calamine 
might be improper. n | 
 Folatile Liniment., 


; 
EEE 


„SHAKE together an ounce of Florence oil, and half 
an gunce of ſpirit of hartſhorn. Where the patient's 
{kin is able to bear it, this liniment will be more effica- 
cious if made of equal parts of the ſpirit and oil. 

It is obſerved by Sir John Pringle, that, in the in- 
fammatory quinſey, a piece of flannel moiſtened with 
this liniment, applied to the throat, and renewed every 
four or five hours, is one of the moſt efficaciqus re- 
medies 5 and that it ſeldom fails, after bleeding, either 


* 


| (4 


10 leſſen or carry off the complaint. eh 1 
12298 =: =: 9 Anodyne 
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Anodyne Liniment.. 1 


TAKE of nerve ointment, three ounces; IE IE of 
PE Rant. one ounce. Mix them e Ii: 1 


F Liniment for tie Piles. 


MIX two ounces of emollient 6intment, and bal 
an ounce of liquid laudanum, with the yolk of an egg. 
Let them be well worked together. 


- Camphorated Oil. 


RUB an ounce of camphor, with two ounces 11 
Florence oil in a mortar, till the camphor is entirely 
diſſolved. This liniment may be uſed in obſtinate 
rheumatiſms, and in ſome other cafes accompanied with 
extreme pain and tention, of the parts. | 


WW, hite Cerate. 


TAKE a quarter of a pint of olive oil; four os: 
of white wax ; half an ounce of ſpermaceti. Liqu 


them all together, and continue ſtirring till the cerate 
is cold. | 


1 * a 


PILLS... 15 


' MEDICINES of a diſagreeable taſte or f mel, which 
operate in a ſmall doſe, are moſt commodiouſly exhi- 
bited in the form of pills. No medicine, however, 
that is intended to operate quickly, ſhould be made 
into pills, as they often lie for a conſiderable time on 


the ſtomach before they are diſſolved, a as to R 
any effect. 


CY Ot Pills. 


' TAKE half an ounce of the ſoft extra of] the bark, 
and the fame quantity of the ſalt of ſteel. Make into 
pills. In diſorders ariſing from exceſſive debility, or 


relaxation of the ſolids, two of theſe pills * be N 
three times 8858 | 


1 

TAKE of Ne extract of Perurian wa one. ſion; | 
ſalt of ſteel, ten grains; oil of cinnamon, five drops; 
Hallam of Peru, as much as 1 * on into a 
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maſs. In a lax fate of the fibres, debikties of the 
nervous ſyſtem, and ſome decays of the conſtitution, 
this _ fition is an effectual ſtren thener and reſto- 
rative: if the quantity above preſcribed is made into 
twenty pills one or two of them may be taken for a 
doſe, and e twice a- day. | 


Compofing Pill. 
TAKE ten POURS.” of purified opium, and Half a 
dram of Caſtile ſoap. Beat them together, and make 
twenty pills of the maſs. When a quieting draught 


will not 1 2 upon the ſtomach, two or three of theſe 
pills may be occaſionally taken. 5 


„ Oliban Pills. 


TAKE two ounces of olibanum; one ounce of 
myrrh ; five drams of opium'; two drams of balſam of 
Peru; and a ſufficient quantity of common ſyrup. 
Mix them into a mals, which wh the e 15 
Storax pills. 

F, rid Pills. : 


TAKE of aſſafœtida, and Ruſſia caſtor, each one 
dram and a half; camphor, half a dram oil of hartſ- 
hom, twenty-four drops. Beat the camphor with the 
aſſafctida, then add the caſtor, and oil of r e 
and N the: ſhale into a mass. 


Or, 


MIX half an ounce of aſſafetida with as — 98 | 
ſimple ſyrup, as is neceſſary to form it into pills. When 
it is proper to keep the body open, rhubarb, aloes, or 
jalap may be occaſionally added to the above maſs, 
In hyſteric complaints, four or five pills, of a com- 
mon. ſize, may be taken two or three times a-day. 
They may alſo be beneficial to perſons afflicted with” | 
the aſthma. 5 
Pills Scammony, with Aloes, 
IKE of ſuecotrine aloes, one dram; aromatic 
ſpices; half a dram; ſcammony, one ſcruple ; ſoft ex- 
tract of hquorice, a a ſuffcient quantity to reduce them 
in a maſs of hs, conliſtence, 8 


* 
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This warm urgative is uſeful for removing the 
crudities, Cc. after a ſurfeit or debauch, and for pre- 
venting gouty and other complaints incident to thoſe 
who live high. Make the quantity above preſeribed 
as n pills, of which five or ix. may be taken for 
a doſe. : 


* 


Mercurial Pill. 


TARE of pages quickſilver and honey, each half 
an ounce ; rub, them together in a mortar till the 
globules of mercury are perfectly extinguiſhed ; then 

add two drams of Caſtile ſoap ; and a fufkici tent quantity 
of powder. of liquorice, or crumb of bread, to wake 
the maſs of a proper conſiſtence for pills. 
If ſtronger mercurial pills are required, the quantity 
of quickſilver may be increaſed or doubled. 

The doſe muſt be regulated according to the inten- 
tion. As an alterant, two or three may be taken every 
day. Four or five will be neceſſary to raiſe a ſalvation. 


| Mercurial Sublimate Pill, 


_ DISSOLVE fifteen grains of the corroſive ſublimate 
of mercury in two drams of the faturated ſolution of 
crude ſal ammoniac; make it into a paſte in a glaſs 
mortar, with a ſufficient quantity oi the crumb of 
bread. Of this maſs make one hundred and twenty 

1 
1 This pill has not onls Hemp: found efficacious in curing 
the venereal diſeaſe, but alſo in killing and expelling 
worms. For the venereal diſeaſe, four of theſe pills 
may be taken twice a-day ; 3 as an alterant three ; ; and 
for worms two. | 


: * : 


6 Pills. 5 virus 
MIX any quantity of tar with as wikis owing 
elecampane*root as will reduce it to a proper conſiſtence 
for being formed into pills. The powder here mixed 
with the tar, though not poſſeſſed of any great virtue, 
is nevertheleſs a very uſeful addition; not only for 
- procuring a due gonſi iſtence for taking, but alſo as it 


| ies he reſinous texture, of the tar, "9, thus con- 
tributes 


S? 
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tributes to promote its ſolution by the animal juices | 
In the Edinburgh Infirmary, half a dram of the maſs, 
made into middle-ſized pills, is given every morning 
and evening, in diſorders of the breaſt, ſeurvies, we” 


Pills for the Jaundice. 


TAKE a dram of Caſtile ſoap, a dram of ſuccotrine 
aloes, and a dram of rhubarb ; and make them into pills 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup or mueilage. 

Theſe pills, with the aſliſtance of a 2: ol diet, will 
often cure the jaundice. Five or fix of t may be 
taken twice a-day, more or leſs, as is neceſſary to kee 
the body open. - Now and then, during their uſe, it 


will be proper to interpoſe a vomit of ipecacuanha or 
tartar emetic. b 


| Spermacets Pills. 


TAKE of {permaceti, one dram ; white ſugar-candy 
in powder, two drams; balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity. 

Grind the ſpermaceti with the ſugar, till they are 
perfectly mixed; then, 3 the ſyrup, rub them 
with a warm peſtle mto'an uniform maſs. 

When ſpermaceti cannot be commodiouſly exhibited 
in any other form, three or four moderate ſized pills, 
made from this maſs, may be taken two or three times 
a- day, in erofions or waſtings of the viſcera, by hu- 


mours, acrimonious es coughs, and other like 
Gorders. 


Squill Pills. 
"TAKE a dram and a half of the powder of AY 


{quills; three drams of gum ammoniac, in powder ; 

three drams of cardamom” ſeeds, in powder, and a 
ſufficient quantity of ſimple ſyrup. 11 dropſical and 
aſthmatic complaints, two or thice of theſe pills may 


be taken twice a-day, or er if the ſtomach will: 
bear them. | {xp 


PLASTERS. 
' PLASTERS are principally ined of 2 | 
and [ons ſubſtances united with powders, = 
| 8 uc 
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ſuch a conſiſtence that the compound may remain firm 
in the cold, without ſticking to the fingers: that it 
may be ſoft and pliable in a ſmall heat; and that by 
the warmth of the human body it be ſo tenacious as 
readily to adhere both to the part to which it is applied, 
and to the ſubſtance on which it is ſpread. 

There ſhould, however, be a difference in the con- 
ſiſtence of plaſters, according to the purpoſes they are 
intended to anſwer: thus, fach as are applied to the 
breaſts or ſtomach ought to be ſoft and yielding; while 
thoſe intended for the limbs ſhould be firm and ad: : 
heſive. | 

Some have imagined, that n might be impreg- 
nated with the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling 
the recent vegetable with the oil employed for the 
compoſition of the plaſter ;- but this method does not 
communicate any valuable qualities to the S 


Anodyne Plaſter. 


TAKE eight ounces of white reſin; of tncdimalica, 
in powder, and galbanum, each four ounces; common 
| ſeeds, three ounces ; black ſoap, four ounces. _ 
milling the reſin and the gums together, add the 


dered ſeeds and the ſoap, and make the whole: into a 
plaſter. 


Common Plaſter. oe RN IO 
TAKE ſix pints of common olive-oil ; and two _ 
8 and a half of litharge, reduced to a ſine powder. 
oil the litharge and oil together, over a gentle fire, 
continually ſtirring them, and keeping always about 
two quarts of water in the veſſel: when they have 
boiled about three hours, take out a little of the plaſter 
and put it into cold water, to ſee if it be of a proper 
conſiſtence: when that is found to be the caſe, the whole 
may, be ſuffered to cool, and the water ſhould be well 
preſſed out of it with the hands. | 
This plaſter is generally uſed in flight wounds and 
excoriations of the ſkin. It keeps the part ſoit and 
warm, and defends it from the air, which is all that is 
required in ſuch caſes. It is principally uſed, how- 
ever, as a baſis or foundation for other plaſters. ES, 
N. * 4 D Adheſive - 
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. | „„ „ 
MELT half a pound of common plaſter, with a 
quarter of a pound of Burgundy pitch. The principal 
uſe of this plaſter is to keep on the other dreſſings. 
5 Common Slicking Plaſter. 
'TAKE three pounds of common plaſter, and half a 
pound of yellow reſin. Melt the common plaſter over 


- a gentle fire, and then add the reſin, firſt reduced into 


powder that it may melt the ſooner; and mix them 
all together. | 5 


ar 4 after. | 
. TAKE a pound of yellow wax; half a pound of 
white reſin; three quarters of a pound of mutton ſuet. 
Melt them together. This is frequently uſed inſtead of 
the Melilet Plafter ; and is proper to be applied after 
bliſters, and in other caſes where a gentle digeſtive is 
neceſſary. $ 15 | | 
gas a Gum Plaſter. _ Rox 
TAKE four pounds of the common plaſter ; gum 
ammoniac, and galbanum, ſtrained, of each half a 
pound. When melted together, add to them fix 
ounces of Venice turpentine. This plaſter is uſed as a 
digeſtive, as well as for diſcuſſing or diſperſing indolent 
tumours. V 10 
by | Cephalic Plaſter. ee 
TAKE two pounds of Burgundy pitch; one poun 
of ſoft labdanum ; four ounces of yellow refin ; four 
ounces of yellow wax; one ounce of the expreſſed oil, 
called oil of mace. Melt the pitch, rofin, and wax 
together; and then add, firſt the labdanum, and after- 
wards the oil of mace. 7 
„ - #hother, 5 
TAKE of tacamahaca, in powder, yellow wax, 


Venice turpentine, of each four ounces; oil of lavender, 


two drams; oil of amber, one dram. Melt the taca- 
mahaca with the wax, and then add the 8 


--% 
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that a plaſter may be formed. When this compound 
is taken from the fire, and grown almoſt cold, mix in 
the oils. en: | Fg „ 
Theſe plaſters are applied, in weakneſs or pains of 
the head, to the temples, farehead, &c. and ſometimes 
alſo to the feet. Sculze informs us, that an inveterate 
rheumatiſm in the temples, which at times extended to 
the teeth, and occaſioned intolerable pain, was com- 
pletely cured in two days, by a plaſter of this kind, 
(with the addition of a little opium) applied to the 
part, after many other remedies had been tried in 
vain. e 


„ POWDERS, | | 
THOUGH this is one of the moſt ſimple forms in 


which medicine is adminiſtered, there are many medi- 
cinal ſubſtances that cannot be reduced into powder; 
and there are others too diſagreeable to be taken in 
this form. * . 
The lighter kind of powders may be mixed in tea, 
water-gruel, or any thin agreeable liquor. Thoſe which 
are more. ponderous will require a vehicle of more 
denſity or thickneſs, as ſyrup, jelly, or honey. Sub- 
ſtances which are difficult to powder, as gums, &c. 
Mould be powdered with the drier ones: fuch/as are 
too dry, eſpecially aromatics, ſhould be ſprinkled during 
the proceſs of reducing them to powder with a few 
drops of water, or any proper liquid. | 
Aromatic powders ſhould be prepared in ſmall quan- 
tities at a time, and be kept in glaſs veſſels cloſely 
ſtopped. Any other ern will indeed' receive injury 
by being expoſed to the air, or kept too long. | 


Diuretic Powder. 

TAKE ten grains of ſal prunel ; four grains of ſalt 

of amber; three drops of oil of turpentine ; one ſcruple 

of fine ſugar. oP the oil upon the ſugar, then add 

the ſalt, and grind the whole together. Ps 
This powder. is a very efficacious diuretic, and may 
be given to advantage in caſes where the aſliſtance of 

3 eee 492 | | ſuch 
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ſuch forcing medicines is required. The ſalts ſomewhat 
abate the healing quality of the oil, as well as cool and 
relax the paſſages. 

B Another. 


_ * TAKE four ounces of gum arabic, and one ounce of 

purified nitre. Having pounded them together, divide 

the whole into twenty-four doſes. . | | 
One of theſe cooling powders may be advantageouſly 


taken three times a day during the firſt ſtage of the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe. : 85 | 


Potoder again/i the King's Evil. 
TAKE one ſcruple of burnt ſponge ; of nitre, coral- 
line, and fine ſugar, each half a ſcruple. Reduce them 
into a powder. | x 
Ibis powder is recommended in ſcrophulous diſ- 
orders, and obſtructions of the glands; it is ſuppoſed 
to open and cleanſe the minute veſſels, and carry off the 
offending matter by urine. Dr. Mead informs us, in 
his Monita Medica, that he very frequently experienced 
its good effects: and he uſually gave the quantity above 
preſcribed twice a-day, with three or four glaſſes of the 
Jeſs compounded lime-water with each doſe. If the 
patient was much emaciated, the lime water was mixed 
with about an equal quantity of milk. 


Aftringent Powder. 

TAKE two drams of alum, and the ſame quantity 
of japan earth. Pound them together, and divide the 
whole into ten or twelve doſes. In an immoderate flow 
of the menſes, and other hæmorrhages, one of . theſe 


powders may be taken every hour, or half hour, according 
to the violence of the diſcharge. AR 


Cephalic Powder. 


= TAKE equal quantities of the leaves of aſſarum, and 
maroram, and beat them together into a powder. 


% 


© Sternutatory Powder. 

TAKE of aſarum, marjoram, marum ſyriacum leaves, 

dried, lavender-flowers, dried, each equal weights, rub 
them together into a powder. | i; 
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The titles of theſe powders ſufficiently. point out their 
intention. They are agreeable and efficious errhines, 
or ſneezing-powders, and ſ uperior to moſt of thoſe fold 
under the deneminaſion oftiedd fault” ihr: iy 


Carminative Powder. 


TAKE Far dee of coriander- ſeed, a dram of 
inger, half a dram of nutmegs, a dram and a half of 
. ſugar. Reduce the whole into powder, and divide 
it into twelve doſes. This powder is uſed for expellin 
flatulencies, or wind, ariſing from indigeſtion, eſpecially 
thoſe which frequently af hyſteric and hypochondriac 
perſons. When children are troubled with gripes, it 
may be given to them in their food, in ſmall quantities. 


Compound Powder of Sena. 


TAKE of cryſtals of tartar and ſena, each two ounces; 
ſcammony, half an ounce ; cloves, cinnamon, and ginger, 
of each two drams. Powder the ſcammony, by itſelf; 

and all the other ingredients together; then mix them. 


© Saline Laxative Powder. 


' TAKE 2 dram of ſoluble tartar, a dram of cream 
tartar, half a dram of purified nitre. Make them into 
a powder. In fevers, and other inflammatory diſorders, 

en the body ſhould be kept gently open, one of theſe 
eee laxative den may be taken occulionally* in 


— little gruel. 


Strengthening Poroder. 


TAKE twelve grains of extract of Peruvian . 
two grains of ſalt of ſteel; ne drop of oil of cinnamon; 
half a dram of fine ſugar. Having, mixed the oil with 
the ſugar, add the other in Fe and grind the whole 
well together, for two doſes. 

In lax habits, debilities br; the nervous ſyſtem, and the 
weakneſſes peculiar. to either n this medicine has 


generally good effects. 
Sudorific Powder. 


THIS ſudorific' or ſweating powder is made of puri- 
hed nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half an e | 


opium, 
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opium, and ipecacuanha, of each one dram. Mix all 
theſe ingredients dagen and reduce them to a fine 
powder. 

This powerful ſudorific/is well known under the ap- 
pellation 14 Dover's Powder. In obſtinate rheumatiſms, 
and other caſes, where copious ſweating is required, this 
powder may be given in the doſe of a ſcruple or half 
a dram. Plenty of warm diluting liquor ſhould accom- 
pany it. Some patients require two ſcruples of this 
powder, 

Compound Powder of Ceruſe. 
. TAKE of ceruſe, five ounces; ſarcocolla, an ounce 
and a half; gum tragacanth, half an ounce. Beat them 
together into a powder. 

This ee is uſed for e purpoſes, as In 
_ collyria, lotions, and injections, for repelling acrimonious 
humours, and inflammations. 


Aromatic Opening Powder. 


TAKE two drams of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, and 
the ſame quantity of cinnamon; to theſe add two drams 
of fine ſugar. Then pound the ingredients, and after- 
wards mix them well together. 
| Ki flatulency 1s accompanied with coltiveneſs, a tea- 

ful of this opening powder may be taken once or 
— ice a day, at diſcretion. 


Compound Powder of Myrrh. 


TAKE of rue-leaves, dried, dittany of Crete, and 
myrrh, each an ounce and a half; aflafztida, ſagapentum, 
Ruſſia-· caſtor, opopœnax, each an Ounce. at them 
W into a powder. | 
This compoſition is a men of troſchiſti e 
myrrha, contrived by Razi againſt uterine obſtructions. 
It may be taken in any convenient vehicle, or made 
into boluſes, from a ſcruple to a dram, or more, twice 
or three Ges a day. 

Worm Powder. 
"TAKE an ounce of tin, reduced into fine powder; 


to drams of Æthiop's mineral. After mixing them 
5 well 
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well together, divide the whole into ſix doſes. One of 
theſe powders may be taken twice a-day, in a little 
ſyrup, honey, or treacle. When theſe are all uſed, the 
following purge may be neceſlary : „ 


55 Purging Worm Powder. pil 
TAKE a ſcruple of powdered rhubarb ; five grains 
of ſcammony ; and five grains of calomel. Rub them 
together in a mortar for one doſe. For children the 
above doſes ſhould be leſſened, attention being neceſ- 
ſary to be paid to their reſpective ages. Hl 

It the powder of tin be adminiſtered alone, the doſe 
may be conſiderably increaſed. e 


e Pd owder of Crab's Claus. 


| TAKE of the tips of crabs claws, prepared, one 
pound; pearls, prepared, red coral prepared, each 
three ounces. Mix them together. AF WAITS. 


SYRUPS. 


_ SYRUPS were formerly. conſidered as medicines of 
much greater importance than they are thought to be at 
preſent. Syrups and diſtilled waters were for ſome ages 
made uſe of as the great alteratives ; inſomuch that the 
evacuation of any peccant or corrupt humour was never. 
attempted, till by a due courſe of theſe, it had been firſt 
regularly prepared for expulſion. | le 
yrups are ſaturated ſolutions of ſugar, made in water, 
or watery, or vinous infuſions, or in juices. It is well 
known that numbers of ſyrups have been prepared from 
ingredients, which in this form cannot be taken in ſuffi- 
cient doſes to exert their virtues; for two thirds of a 
ſyrup conſiſt of ſugar, and the greateſt part of the remain- 
ing third is an aqueous fluid. | | 2 
At preſent, however, ſyrups are regarded chiefly as 
vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy; and are uſed 
for ſweetening draughts, juleps, or mixtures, and for 
reducing the lghter powders into boluſes, pills, and 
B . eee 
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electuaries. The ſimple ſyrup alone will anſwer all 
theſe purpoſes, and conſequintly there is but little oc a- 
. fion for any other.. 

Some few ſyrups indeed may, not 8 be e 
dered as medicines themſelves, as thoſe of ſaffron, buck- 
thorn berries, &c. It will be unneceſſary, however, to 
dwell largely upon this head, but ſome of the following 5 
8 may probably be found uſeful. | 


Simple Syrup. | 
SIMPLE ſyrup is made by diſſolving in water, either 


wil or without heat, about double its weight jn fine 
ugar. 
_ Oyrup of Wild Poppies. 

TAKE of wild poppy. flowers, freſh, four pounds; 
boiling water, four pints and a half. Pour the water 
on the poppies, ſet them over the fire, and frequently 
ſtir them, till the flowers are thoroughly moiſtened. As 
ſoon as they have ſunk under the water, let the whole 
be ſet by to ſteep for a night. The next day pour off, 
and TT out the liquor, and ſet it by for a night longer 
to ſettle: afterwards add the proper quantity of double 
reſined ſugar to make it into a ſyrup. 

This ſyrup has been recommended in diforders of the 
breaſt; coughs, ſpitting of blood, pleuriſies, and other 
diſeaſes, 'both as an emollient, and an opiate. It is one 
of thelighteſt of the opiate medicines, and in this reſpect 
ſeo weak that ſome have doubted of its having "ny ano- 

dyne quality. 
| | Syrup of Barbet 
TARE of white poppy heads, dried, and cleared from 
the ſeeds, three dens and a half; water ſix gallons. 

Cut the heads and boil tliem in the water, ſtirring 
them now and then, to prevent their burning, till only 
about one third part of the liquor remains, which will 
be almoſt. entirely ſoaked up by the poppies. Then re- 
move the veſſel from the fire, ſtrongly preſs out the de- 
coQtion,. and boil it down to about four pints : ſtrain it, 

while hot, firſt through a ſieve, and afterwards through 
a nne 


— 


. | 
LENT) þ 8288 14 


a fine linen cloth: and " * 5 that the 8 | 
may ſubſide. Next morning pour the gt 


ad boi it with fix Þ Punds of doul ie tof ugars.. 
the 11 ip of the ie he is nine Poynds, 0 525 


and erer fore ng 400 — ane 
humours, eaſing pain, rocurimg reſt, and ant 
other intentions of mi opiates. N 

If twenty-five drops of laudanum be: added 10 A 
22 of the! ſimple ſyrup, Aches above, it will 
upply the place of diacodium, or the ſyrup of poppies, 
and will be found a fafe and uſeful-medicine. 2 

«nat 904. m0 wont N F 
* Syrup of Lomons: . I 5 
| | DISOLVE in lemomquice, by the heat of a warm 
bath, nearly double its weight of fine ſugar. The juice 


RE: be en e 0 t 5 8 ti 
it FOR $0. a A1 Ft 1:5 
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merwsk "A ounces of bruiſed” ginger in aq art. art of 

ban Water for twenty-four hours, Strain che guy 
and let it ſtand to ſettle for fome time: then pour it o 


and let double its, weight of fine ed enn be 
diffalyed.! nä, 


- This ſyrup is of uſe as a warm vellcle ſor gi b wk 
cines to n afflicted with flatulen ny. 4 e e 


r: e Sf} . Syrup of Dry Roſe's 1 5 de 
"TAKE half a pound of red roſes,” difed;* ounds 
of fine fugar; two quarts of boiling water. "Ii ſe the 
roſes in the water for à night, then boif them à little, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and adding to it the ſugar, boil 
them to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 
This fyrup is ſaid to be mildly aſtringent, vut * is 
printipaly wwe on aecount of its red delt. 
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wed Toy $VPQRIFIC, TINCIURE, . ee 
FAKE ſix, drams of virginia ſnake-root ; 3 
of cochineal ; two drams of. Engliſh ſaffron; one ſcruple 
of opium; and one pint of ſpirit of mindererus. Digeſt 
them together i in a gentle heat for three days; aun unn 
pas the tincture through a ſtrainer.. 
This compoſition; i is an efficacious faderifics 8 a in- 
gredients being of the moſt powerful kind, and the men- 
ſtruum not only extracting thoſe parts of tbem in which 


their virtues ohnen, but ee e ſtrongly in the ſame 
intention. 


In „„ © Aromatic Thane, I 7 0 14 
5 TAKE t two ounces of Jamaica pepper, and infufe it 
25 two pints of brandy, without heat, for a few days; 
then ſtrain off the tmEture. This ſimple tincture Witt 
anſwer all the intentions of the more coſtly eee 
555 this kind. Though it is rather too hot to be tagen 


one, it is very ebe for mixing with ſuch medicines 
might otherwiſe e thought too cold for the FR, 


50 4872 474 Com pound Tincture of cufor, 8 A „ 
TAKE one ounce of Ruſſia caſtor ; half an ounce of 
aflafetida ; one int of volatile oily ſpirit (commonly. 
called ſpirit of fal volatile) Digeſt for fix days in a 
cloſe-ſtopped phial, frequently ſhaking the veſſel, and 
then ſtrain. the tinCture. , Ibis is a medicine of real · effi- 
cacy, particularly in "lyſterical diforders, ar and Ats eum! 

e which accompany them. | 


4 2 * 4 
' Compound” Tincture of the Bürk. a e 0 
: FAKE two ounces of Peruvian bark; 7 an unce 

of Seville Grange · peel; half an ounce of cinnamon. Pow- 
der the bark. and bruiſe the other 9 ; 1 in- 


JF =>. 13 uſe 
erer 4 * 1 


- 
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fuſe the whole in a pint ad a half of b randy, in 
veſſel, for five or x days; after warde ſtrain 7 
tincture. . 
This en is beneficial intermitting ua as 
well as in the ſlow, enen and on bind, amen 
towards their decline. #1130631 be 

From one dram to three or four, may. be taken 


five or fix hours. It may be given in any ſuitable li wi 


and' occaſionally ſharpened: with a few bogs the ſpirit 


af trio. 21711 : am ER an dn 


Simple Tincture of 7 derten. 13 lla Wins 


TAKE four ounces of wild valerian root, 24 a a 
of proof ſpirit. "After due digeſtion ſtrain off the tincture. 

de valerian root ſhould he reduced into fine powder, 
otherwiſe the ſpirit will not ſufficiently extratt its virtues.” 
The tincture proves of a deep colour, and conſiderably 
ſtrong of the valerian ; though it has not been found to 
anſwer ſo well in the cure of epileptic diſorders, as the 
root in ſubſtance exhibited in the form of a Peendl or 
bolus. The doſe of the tincture is, from half a 
to'a be N or more, two or three times a e 


N 
Volatile Tincture of Gum Guaiacum.. AE; 0 


' TAKE four ounces of gum guaiacum, and a 18 of 
volatile aromatic ſpirit. Infuſe tor a few days, without 
heat, in a veſſel well ſtopped ; then ſtrain off the tinc- 
ture. In rheumatic complaints, a tea-ſpoonful of this, 
tincture may be taken in a cup of the ol mewn! of WF 
trefoll two or three times a day, AA bo 


OR, | 91 1 AT -» 1 
INFUSE three or four ounces of gum nee in a 
bottle of rum or brandy, 1 it . make a very good 


"I Be 


tincture. Þ "CME 5 * ag e Bk) 1 3 


Jinclitre of Opinion, 1 or «ltd Laudanum, i Te 


| TAKE of erude opium two ounces ; ſpirituous ard. 
matic water, and mountain wine, of LY: ten qunces. 
Diſſolve the opium ſliced in the wine, with a gentle 
heat, frequently ſtirring it; then add the ſpirit jug 2 555 

on the W 


nb: | 
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5 Fes ene drops of this tipQure c: contain. ut a 
Fopium, the common doſe may be from ah wp. 
aohe wa 1 ett 


Bb. 493979! Compound Tindture of Senna: ne Ki 
TAKE one ounce of ſenna; half an ounce of jalap; 
the ſame quantity of coriander ſeeds; atid "alſo balf an 
ounce of cream of tartar, | Infuſe them for à week in 
a. pint and a Half of French hrandy: afterwards: ſtrain the 
tincture, and add to it four ounces of fine ſugar. 1 
doſe is from one to two or three ounces, This Uncture 
anſwers _ 7 purpoſes of H Elixir. 


ä iet 2 5 Hille. Tincture of Nhubarb. | 
FAKE anon, ov ounce z.gentian a "= 
and a half; Virginian ſnake-yoat, à dram ; eocbineal, a 
| ſooples French brandy, a a Digeſt fornitiwoidays, 
and then ſtrain the tincture. 1 


111 it} — 


Th aher may alſo be made with neut vine. 


1 Taper ritto Huctut of Rlubart,” 
TAKE of rhubarb, wo dunces ; lefler. 3 
ſeeds, huſked, half an ounce; ſaffron, two drams; proof 


ſpirit, one quart. "Digeſt whhout nt bps Irin off 
n fe for alc... - 


Beet mene of Riwbard,. 


dats 93: 


2 8 EV ounces of; rhubaub ; Þalf. an ounce of 
cardamoms x; two pints of French brandy. | 
for two * then ſtrain ont the tincture, and add to it 

four ounces of white ſugar candy, in powder; and digeſt 

again till the ſugar is dimolved. 

r Alb the tinctures of Thubarb, directed to be Prepared 
asabove, are defignet? as: ſterhachies and corroborants, as 
well as purgatives: ſpirituous liquors completely extract 
thoſe parts of the rhubaib:in, which the two fitſt qua- 
Bitis weſide, and the additional ingredients gonſiderably) 

pfomote their 17 . In weakgeſs of the ſtomach, 
zdigeſtion, laxity, of the inteſtines, diarrhæas, colicky, 


Feger like complaints, theſe medicines are fro: 
Punt of great ſervice, 


 Paregoric | 


_— —— 1 


6 bee ait eG), doors Eke Wollt bse > 77 
9 4 les Won ny boiegitmibiun 


INFUSE half an- 4 of flowers of benzin, and 
two drams of opium, in one pound of the volatile aro- 
matic ſpirit, for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the 
bottle; den n the elixir: 10 ann . N HAT 


Ibis is à fafe and plealant Way of; adbeigifteäng 
om. It eaſes pa in, abatgs, tigk ling coughag vomoyes: 
difficulty of [UK <a and is of {exyies;in,many. of. the: 
diſeaſes E. children, bf ecially in the hooping cough, 


| To an adult the dole'is from fey to a hundred drops. 


to rt god 3 * 
| Pectoral. Eligir 5 55 22 og OY 


TAKE ont, of 'Tolu, yo onpges.s Nigg of 


P Peru, one flowers of benz 5 and Engliſh faf- 
fron, each Fogg an ounce ; zedilel ſpirit of wine, 224 


quart. Digeſt them in a Lapd-heat . three days, 
en ſtrain off the elixir. 

i A tea-ſpoonful of this balſamic: elexir may de taken | 
two or three times a day, as an-expectorant and deter- 
gent eee, er of the e 1d} 401 an 

16,979 nad 2&7 { > DIM 21611 
3 Of (VINEGARS. ++ 2915411 enoigsige 


VINEGAR i is produced from fermented vinous li- 
quors by a ſecond fermentation.” Wine vinegar is much 
poor than that prepared from malthquors; the: latter, 

wever acid and fine, contains a. large portion of a 
viſcous mucilagindus ſubſtance; ast is evident fromm the 
ropyneſs and ſlimyneſs which: this kind of vinegar ĩs very 


much ſubject to: " the ſtronger and more ſpirituous the 


wine, the better and.ſtronger-vinegar it yields. 


Vinegar is an excellent medicine in all kings af in- 


bemalen diſor ither. 3 110 or ex- 
ternal: in Ned ee il fat, 


malignant diſtempers, it is recommended by Boese 
— one of the moſt certain ſudoriſcs. Weakneſs, faint- 


e e 1 ge hyſteric A been 
frequent! 


ev ed to the mouth 
An ole or 8 0 into Ls FR 
We ſhould frequently *be Kapp, however, if 


ann. 2 


We 
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we e ted theſe good effects from every thing that is 
ee vinegar ; care ſhould be Tat that it is 
yy gt one 10 31 11 Hatt IE . 


1 


dr el Vinegar of Sau, 1, aig ee 


TAKE two ounces of dried quis, 0 a" quart of 
diſtilled vinegar.” Infuſe for ten or fourteen days in a 
gentle degree of heat; then; ſtrain off the Hquor, and 20 
to ĩt about a twelfth part of its quantity" of proof ſpirits... 8 


Katte At! 1 i * Mn a+ 


26 010 | ER Fipegar, of " Roſes: 2111 11 18 9 8 


TAKE half a pound of red roſes, and two quarts of 
frong Tine gar; infuſe in a cloſe veſſel for ſeveral 1 7cekss 

-6httle © Feder After wards ſtrain off the iquor. 
T's "chiefly wy” 28 an 55900 0s. for head-achs, 


KU S458 * 1 1 „ 41845 
. Treacle” Vinegar.” it th. 2 _ 


- TAKE of Edinburgh theriaca, one £55 ſtron gui. 
negat, five pints. ſt them . a very gentle 
heat for three days; F ſtrain out the vinegar for uſe: 
This medicine has been g reatly celebrated in acute and 
3 n as a fudorific and alexipharmic, 

l cn Barn 7. R 


| SIMPLE: LED. WATERS: Hong 


THESE are now. principally conſidered in the Holy 
of grateful diluents, ſuitable vehicles for medicines of 
greater efficacy, and for rendering mans ones more 
Moen _ Pe and vn 


2. 21 


- 


. ® 177 
I. 10 E99 


lion: Wa as 1: 

"FAKE an any q e of freſh angelica 3 Ro lifes 
times that quantity of water; and diſtil as HY as 5 
quor e of che plant. \ cls 
= A E PA j of Roſe ute. 5% Hört 4:9 6 S006 78 


TAKE fix pounds of ſteſh-gatheted roſes; ; water, 
two gallons. Diſtil off aan, N Le is e 
| for its fine flavour. ect 3 uot oP: 


* 
II 7 k g 
wo * 
1 . . 
F. , 
f - 
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ag 1114 an hot ao Water: iz acht v0b. Mig 


 TAKE's a [pound of cinnamon bark, bruiſed, get 
MED 4'gallon and a Balf of Water, and a pint. "of brandy 
for 680 4 days; then diſtil off one 8 Salon.” his is a very 
pleaſant aromatic water. Mara | 


15 J) p, e 1 WY 2 50 T7) 9 fi 

85 ger SPIRKTVOY'S Dis TIB WATERS. MR... 

1193 tft wong © a7 Lemon Water.” If 0% % 12 
„AER ef diied'h ow 135 5 ur 22 35 1 na 

| ſpirit, _ gallons. and a half, and one gallon of —.— 


Dray off f ep gallons by a genie e fire, ang ſweeten. with 


fine ſug; W r 


' * 1 ii 171 1 1 + 3g > SITES #7 $23 $4 
CELL # 4 - Mm 1110 4 * „ba 7 1 fy a 11 * „ „ $41 & * i 


| Maler. 3 65 5 8 

4 N NK. of. w yellow Tiuds of itrons, three de, 
of ; orange-peel, two pounds; nutmegs, bruiſed, three 
quarters of a pound ;.;clean; proof ſpirit; ten gallons and 
a, half; water, one gallon ;; digeſt with à gentle heat, 
then draw off ten 97 58 and ſweeten with ne n = 


* 1 47 8 F * 575 Orange Pater. F F (og * 457 


"TAKE of the yellow part of teln d orange ee five 


pounds; clean irit ten gallons Ind aal 3 water 
two 9 —— t ten 82585 with a gentle fire. 4 


Pennyroyat' Water. 


TAKE of pennyrayali Teaves," dried, a pound and a 
If ; water, 4. 1 1 and a half, or. ſomewhat/r more. 
ray off by diſtill ation; one gallon. This water is fre- 
h Aeg in mixtures and Jukgsto tee F 
654 9437 WSpririfuous: Cihnamon Water. — CELLS 
STEEP one pound of cinnamon in one Jilin 'of 
proof ſpirit, one gallon .of common water, for two days; 
ea off one alt F 47 5 
WP”, aA 5 19 10 Usd un Bus 

= THERE was Sergey d, im the ſhops of lit: apo- 
thecaries, à diſtilled ſpiritous water of juniper : but the 
common people being fond of it ãs a Aram, the diſtillers 
0 nted the apothecaries , and ſold ĩt under the name 
ene va. The common kind, however is not made 

| from junipetsberries, but ra bil 557. dae The 


* Diqun & let £74 1 0 OJ 1-:2x6ceipt! 
. a Cy 
Fo : a \ 
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receipt for making. this kind of ſpi Fit fold. at. the gin 
n in n, is as follows: ake of the ordinary 
18 „ten gallons ; bib of tur; — — . . 

Fo fee handfuls; draw os by by..a gentle fire 
A Fin begin to riſe⸗; and. make up your. goods to the 
ſtrength red, with clear water. CANS. 

The beit kiud is made by the following recipe. 
Take of juniper berries, three arndt: proof ſpirit ten 

ons; water four ger S; draw off by a A gentle. fre 

F the faints betzin to 2 And make up; your 7 $00ds te 
the firength requ required with clean TOS - 

There is a ſort of this liquor called H6itands't Gen eva, 
from its being imported from Holland, which is greatly 
eſteemed. The ingredtenlts uſed by the Dutch, are 
the fame with thoſe given in the laſt recipe; only, in- 
flead of mali - ſpirits; they uſe French · brandy. Bt 
from wyhat has been alread Vobſerved cbrcerning the 
natute of theſe kinds of 125 it is eaſy t& fee, that, 
by the: help of a wellrectißed ſplrit, Sers may be 
made in this country. at leaſt, nearly equal to the Dutch, 

tovided it is kept ta a proper age; for, all ſpirituous 


uors acquire, a oſtneſs and 8 * . 
fible to be. W ol in Sn; other Way. ae apo 


WELS. 


AQ MOL & * Whey. 8 
TAKE of ons milk, one” pint; r 1 powder, 
two drams; boil them til the milk is AURA: and then 
carefully ſeperate the whey.” This is a ſtrong aſtringent, 
and is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the men/es, 
and i Wh "ty or excellive ebe oh ride 1: 


: 487 n ease Mien, 5 
AKE a pint of milk, a pint of water, 200 an rites 
and an half of bruiſed: "wbſtard-ſced. Boil them to- 
gether till the curd is perfectly ſeparated; then ſtrain 
the, whey e h. The doſe' is 4 common 
Ten talk four or five times 2 day: i 96mg one 
3 — JaMd and will often fi 
of wine in low nervous fevers. It is fol in tri 
chronic rheumatiſm, - palſy, dropſy, &c. "By: adding A 
little ** to it the taſte is improved. ai 


A. efαν⁰ε 1TH r 
- ALPHABETIC. L EXPLANATION he 


or SUCH MEDICAf., AND OTHER ESSENTIAL 955 ls 

tot AS MAY. NOT. BE | GENERARLY: nen, 
8 en e Uh e,, 
1 by, 5 5 Fr 47412 


a - 
N a * * . " px - * - 
$3 8 : #3 3 14 1 0 f : 448 
* ” 1 - 
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A pos, o the belly, or lower venter; ot . Fe of 

| the body comprehended between the thorax and: the hips. 
| Anatomiſts uſually divide the body into three regions, or 

venters; the head, the thorax, or breaſt, and the abdomen, 
which makes the loweſt part of the trunk. 

ACESCENT, a word uſed to denote any thing which'is turning 
ſour, or acid, or which is 1 acid. It is only applied 
properly to denote the "firſt of theſe two meanings; che 
' ſecond may be better expreſſed by either of the words 

' acidulous or ſubacid. | 

ACIDS, derive their name from the word acere, to be ſh 

which expreſſes one quality by which they are Aiſtioguiſhed, 
7 viz. their ſour taſte, They (8k one of the general claſſes 

into which fimple ſalts are divided, and are the a Pra 
of all ſaline ſubſtances. _ 

ACIDULATED, any thing wherein acid juiges* have! been 

put, to give it a coolneſs and briſkneſs. 

AFTER-BIRTH, the coat or membranes wherein hp fetus 
is incloſed in utero. It is thus called becauſe it comes away 
| ſome time after the fetus, by way of a ſecond birth, or 
. deliyery, Phyſicians call it the /ecundine. It alſo. includes 
the Fin uterina, popularly called the womb-cake. 1 

AGGLUTNAN TS, a fpecies of ſtrengthening medicine, 

_ whole office and pert are to adhere to the ſolid parts o of 
the body, and thus recruit and ſupply the place of what is 

; worn off, and waſted in the animal actions. Agglutinants are 

75 chiefly 'of the glutinous, kind,. or ſuch as eafily form them- 
| ſelyes into jellies, and gummy conſiſtencies; whence the 

name agglutinant. The principal ſimples which come under 
this claſs, found in the ſhops, are iſinglaſs, oliibanum, gum 
" Ari, dragon's blood, Caſſia, vermicelli, lago, pulſe, Same 

AD c. 5 

AGITATION, a term oled in medicine for a ſpecies of ex- 
erciſe uſually called ſwinging 3 and in general for any 

| | exerciſe which "ſhakes. the body. Bartheline mentions fits 
of the tooth-ach, deafneſs, &c. | removed ' by vehement 

agitations of the, body; and they have been found highly 
uleful for preventing and diſſolving concretions. E Sydens,, 


ene 4 F h 


2 


\ 
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ham attributes che great benefit of riding to / agitation, 
_ which is very efficacious in removing obſtructions of the 
Viera. L 
ALBUMEN, che white ef an egg. This, according to Boer- 
haave, makes an extraordinary menſtruum. A little putrid 
white of egg taken” into the ſtomach, occaſions a nauſea, 
horror, fainting, vomiting, diarrhæa, and gripes; it inflames 
the bile, excites heat, thirſt, fever; and diſſolves the hu- 
mours like the plague. On the contrary, the avbite f fre/h- 
laid epgs, if taken while warm from the hen, is extremely 
. nouriſhing to the infirm : it may be taken in luke-warm 
milk; but if any other heat is applied to it, the nutritious 
quality will be deſtroyed, The freſh white of egg prevents 
burns from riſing in bliſters, if it ig uſed immediately after 
the accident; it mitigates inflammations of the eyes, and 
.. .preſeryes the face from ſun-burning. __ 
ALEX PHARMIC, in medicine, expreſſes that property which 
a remedy, either ſimple or compound, hath to. feſiſt or 
deſtroy every thing of a poiſonous or malignant nature. 
Alexipharmic medicines, in general, contain a great number 
of volatile parts, and ſuch as render the maſs of blood fluid. 
The greateſt part of them are aromatic and pungent to the 
taſte, though there are ſome acid , and juices among 
them; but theſe are only reckoned in the number, on ac- 
count of their uſe in malignant and colliquative fevers. 
Alexipharmics chiefly act by exciting, or increafing a dia- 
pPhoreſis or perſpiration, by which the noxious matter is 
. thrown. off. Alexipharmics are alſo eſteemed preſervatives 
againſt malignant and peſtilentia! fevers ; but they are to be 
uſed with caution. It is dangerous to adminiſter alexiphar- 
mics to young people of plethoric habits, Without previous 
-. evacuations ; and Celſus adviſes only to promote a ſweat, 
When the marks of one approaching are evident. Alexi- 
phaxmics are deemed proper correctors of opium, when it 
produces fickneſs, nauſea, &c. They are allo ſerviceable 
in thoſe, diſeaſes which proceed from external cold, and 
. obſtructed : perſpiration, as _ catarrhs, Theumatiſms, "fluxes, 
(::coughs,. and glandular tumours. They make a large. claſs 
of medicines, but the principal ones are theſe—Of the ani - 
mal kingdom, hartſhorn, be zoars, and the bones and teeth 
- of. different animals. —Of the vegetable kingdom, the leaves 
and flowers of all the aromatie plants, eſpecially. ſuch. as are 
umbelliferous.— Of the Wee kingdom, the different pre- 
* 2 of antimony, the calcified ſpirit of vitriol with 
alcohol. | aa | | | 


* 7 3 911 = 4 1 TH; | ; Ga 6 VauCiiht anti s 6-1 4 TV FELT 5 
ALIMENT, (from ale, to, nouriſh) implies food bath ſolid 
ways +l 


| 
4 * 


/ 
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ALIMENTARY DUCT or CANAL, ben, by 
Dr. Tyſon; and ſome others, to that part of the body 
through which the food paſſes, from its reception into the 
ond to its exit at the anus; including the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines. This duct has been ſaid to be the true chiaracteriſtie 
of an animal, there being no animal without it. Plants 
receive their nouriſhment by the numerous fibres of their 
roots, but have no common receptacle for digeſting the fobd 
received, or for carrying off the reerements. But in all, 
even the loweſt degree of animal life, we may obſerve 2 
ſtomach and ĩnteſtines, even where we cannot perceive the leaſt 
formation of any organ of the fenſes, unleſs that common 
one of feeling, as in oyſters. Phil. Tr. 265. Dr. Wallis 
brings an argument, from the ſtruQure of the alimentaty 
tube in man, to prove that he is not naturally c.nivorous ; 
- which Dr. Tyſon makes ſome objections. "Phil. Ty. 
o. 266. | : n PRIN 

ALTERATIVE, a property in certain medicines, whereby 
they induce an alteration in the body, and diſpoſe it for 
health and recovery, by correcting ſome indifpoſition, with- 
out occaſioning any ſenſible evacuation.  Alteratives, there- 
fore, muſt generally be either ſuch remedies as deftroy ſome 
prevailing acrimony in the prime vie, or in the juices; or 
ſuch: as reſolve concretions in the blood-veſſels, and diſpoſe 
them, when thus reſolved, to paſs out of the body by per- 
ſpiration, or ' ſome of the leaſt remarkable evacuations. 
Alteratives are uſually divided into four kinds, viz. ab- 
ſorbents, temperating malicines, penetrating medicines, and de- 


* 


mulcents. 
ANATOMY, the art of diſſecting, or artificially ſeparating 
the parts of an animal body, to diſcover their ſituation, 
figures, connexions, fabric, and ceconomy, The term is 
uſually applied to the examination of the ſtructure of hu- 
man bodies. n 

 ANCYLOGLOSSUM, a contraction of the ligaments of the 
tongue. Some have this defect from their birth, others 
from ſome difeaſe. In the firſt caſe, the membrane which 
ſupports the tongue is too ſhort, or too hard: in the latter, 
an ulcer under the tongue, healing and forming a cicatrit, 
is ſometimes the cauſe. The aneylogloſſi, by nature, ave 
late before they ſpeak; but when they begin, they ſoon 
ſpeak properly. Theſe we call tongue tied. Mauricean ſays, 
that in this caſe it is a ſmall membranous production, which 
extends from the frænulum to the tip of the tongue, and 
hinders the child from ſucking, &c. He juſtly condemns 
the cruel practice among nurſes, of tearing this membrane 
with their nails; for thus ulcers are ſometimes formed, 
Ob 4F 2 | | which 


o 
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» which... .are.,;difficult [of cure: he adviſes to ſnip it with 


-Jciffars in two or three places, taking care not to extend the 
- ſciflars ſo. far as the frenulum, The inſtances ſeldom occur 
Which require any kind of aſſiſtance; for if the child can 
- thruſt. rhe tip of its tongue to the outer edge of its lip, this 
Jiſeaſe does not exiſt; and if the tongue is not greatly 
:Feſtrained, the Salem will etch by the child's ſucking 
and crying. 
ANODYNE, a term applied to medicines hich als pain, 
and procure-. ſleep. They are divided into three ſorts— 
; . paregorics, or ſuch as aſſuage . pain—hypneptics,. or ſuch as 
relieve, by procuring fleep ; and —narcotics, or fuch as relieve 
the patient by ſtupefying him,  Opiates and narcorics deſtroy 
ſenſation. Some hypnotics and paregorics, as nitre, cam- 
. Pho, Sc. procure eaſe and ſleep by removing the offending 
rn x Camphor i is ſaid to be the beſt anodyne in nervous 
caſes, and at the decline of fevers. The doſes of theſe 


. medicines are generally regulated by the pulſe. Anodynes 


mould not be given without great caution,. nor on a full 
_ Romach, nor in dropſies. Hemlock procures eaſe and ſleep, 
without cauſing that head-ach next morning, uſually com- 
plained of after taking opium. If the pulſe be ſtrong, a 
larger doſe is ſafe; if weak, a ſmaller 2 muſt be given. 
We have compound medicines in the ſhops, prepared with 
* intention, and called by this name. Such is the ano- 


dyne balſam, made of Caſtile ſoap, camphor, ſaffron, and 


ſpirit of wine, digeſted in a ſand heat. It is recommended 
Not only for procuring eaſe in the moſt racking extremities 
of pain, but alſo for aſſiſting in diſcharging the peccant mat- 
ters that occaſioned it. A ready way of preparing any uſeful, 
ſafe, and efficacious anodyne, is as follows; take half an ounce 
of opium, diſſolve it in a gentle heat in three ounces of water, 
ſtrain the ſolution, and evaporate it to a dry ſubſtance. 
Grind this to powder in a glaſs mortar with three, times the 
quantity of loat-ſugar, and you have an excellent preparation 
of opium, to be given three or four grains for a doſe, By 
Aäiceleing the opium thus in water, we get rid of its groſs 
and foul parts, and alſo of its reſinous parts, which are found 
much more pernicious than the reſt; and by dividing its 
parts, afterwards: with ſugar, the medicine is rendered more 
uniform, refoluble, and miſcible, with animal fluids. But 
however opium is prepared, it ſtill muſt be acknowledged 
that it retains qualities that make it little leſs than a poiſon 
in a pery large doſe; whence it were much to be wiſhed 


Jomething . could be found that would be more innocent, 


and yet anſwer. the ſame purpoſe. And this camphor 
md nitre will do, « on many ns: thouph'r not on all, 
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ANTECEDENT fgns, in medicine, are. ſuch; ſymptoms: of 


pared of falt-petre, though a ſubſtance indiſſoluble — 
ſtomach, will give a ſtrong cathartie or emetic quality to any 


tothe periſtaltic: mction. tand us dan we 
ANTISEPTIC, a word applied to ſuch ſubſtances as reſiſt pu- 


their fevetal virtue... n ot 
AN TISPASMODICS, medicines proper for the cure of ſpaſms 
and convulſions. 5 00 olg com nean 
AORTA, in anatomy, the great artery proceeding from the 
left ventricle of the heart; from which all the other arteries 
either mediately or immediately proceed, and by which the 
whole maſs of blood is conveyed to all parts of the body. It 
is divided into two grand trunks, diſtinguiſned by the terms 
aſcending and deſcending, 1 Fo wmv ee. fog ans 
APEPSIA. Indigeſtion. Abſtemiouſneſs and exceſs are alike 
produQtiveof this diſeaſe. (beg YVES e 
APERIEN TS, or aperitive medicines open the obſtructed pa: 
ſages of the ſmall veſſels, glands, and pores, and promote 
due circulation of the contained Juices, The five leſſer ape- 
rient, or opening roots, are graſs, ,madderj eryngo, capers, 
and chammoc. The greater aperient, or opening room e 
ſmallage, fennel, aſparagus, parſley, and butcher's- roam 
_ APHTHA, little ulcers or pimples: riſing in the mouthz>itte; + 
palate, gums, and at the root of the tongue; attended with 
inflammation, and a difficulty of Wwallowing, Sucking — 
5 dren 
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den are” paricularly ſubject to aphthæ, when: either the 
nusſes milk is corrupted; or the child's ſtomach becomes 
unit ſor digeſtion; for, in theſe caſes, the ſharp acrimonious 
Parts of the milk riſing up, caſily exulcerate thoſe tender and 
delicate parts. There are ſome aphthæ white, others red, 
> others livid and blackiſh; the white and red ſorts are the leaſt 
dangerous, and the moſt eafily cured ; the lived and black 
oſten mortal. 2 „ | 
APOZEM; 4 form of remedy, otherwiſe called a decoction. 
Apozems-are's claſs of liquid medicines; compoſed of the 
. divers plants, roots, woods, flowers, leaves, fruits, 
and ſeeds drawn out by boiling in water, and ſweetened and 
clariſied. An apozem differs from a ſyrup, in thickneſs and 
. conſiſtence; the p being more denſe and viſcous 
= than the apozem, from the quantity: of ſugar. It differs 
from x julep, as being thicker and more viſcous; and is not 
made with diſtilled" water as juleps are. There are cephalic 
-apozems,” purging apozems, hepatic apozems, antarthritic, 
diuretic,: &c. apozems. Theſe are medicines of the extem- 
poraneous kindgand therefore the leſs uſed. FEA 
ARDENT SPIRETS, are thoſe diſtilled from fermented _ 
tables; aud they are ſo called, becauſe they will tak | 
and burn. Such are brandy, ſpirit of wine, rum, arrack, 
in. cc. i r 1 * $4.4 5 
AROMATICS, or aromatic medicines, are either fimple or 
compound. To this claſs belong moſt of the cardiac, ce- 
| phalic; and carminative remedies, with many of thofe which 
ate ſtomachic. Of this kind are frankincenſe, benjoin, ſtorax, 
cinnamon, mace, cloves, nutmeg, pepper, &c. Such alſo are 
lavender, ' marjoram, fage, thyme, roſemary, &c. Aromatics 
are of peculiar ſervice in cold cachectic habits, where the 
load of humours has been forced away by ſtrong detergents 
and cathartics; as they tend to ſtrengthen the fibres, and 
prevent a relapſe. Hence alſo they become uſeful after purg- 
ing, and carrying off the waters of a dropſy, or in the inter- 
— 4. fortify the ſprings, and prevent a filling again. 
; ARSENIC, a heavy opaque ſubſtance, uſually ſold in white 
> _- maſſes, which, when broken, diſcover a ſemi-tranſparency, 
Jomewhat reſembling that of ſal ammoniac. By various 
ehymical proceſſes, it may be made to afſume the appearance 
either of an acid ſalt or metal, at the pleaſure of the operator; 
and therefore has been confidered both as a ſaline ſubſtance, 
and as ſemimetal. Arſenic, in its pure ſtate, is well 
Known 10 be a moſt deſtructive and deadly poiſon, for which 
"the art of medicine has ſcarcely yet afforded a cure. Corro- 
five foblimate, ſolutions of mercury in aqua fortis, &c. will 
2 2 | ae 


- 
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- -.as.eertainly; poiſon as arſenic; hut their effects are much 


leſs difficult, to cure, becauſe anꝝ alkaline; ſubſtance, will cer- 
dainly decompound them, and deſtroy their deletexious;qua- 


_ ity. Arſenic, mee en SEPA be. decompounded, 


e 
nor united with any known ſubſtance, at leaſt in ſuch; hort 
time as the exigence of the caſe we ſpeak of would require, 
without a conſiderable degree; of heat. It therefore c ains 
in the ſtomach, continually exerting its miſchievous qualities, 


unleſs it can be diſcharged, by vomiting. The ſymptoms at- 


tending arſenic when ſwallowed are nauſea, fickneſs,. and 


retching to vomit, about half an hour after it is taken. Theſe 


are followed by violent vomitings, hiccups, and pains in the 
ſtomach. and bowels, .. Convulfions, .and palſies of the limbs 
| , preſently ſucceed, with mtenſe heats, cold ſweats, palpita- 
tions of the heart, extreme anxiety, thirſt and dryneſs of the 


F 


mouth and thorax, loſs of reaſon, and at ſaſt death. If the 
quantity taken was conſiderable, the patient dies in ſeven or 


eight hours after taking it; and the ſtomach and inteſtines 
are found upon diſſection, to be corroded and perforated. 


all turn on repeated ablutions and ſublimations, to blunt its 


The chymiſts furniſh ſeveral. preparations of arſenic, Which 


corroſive ſalts, and change it into a ſafe medicine, after the 


£ 
4 


5 4 
£& + 


manner of ſublimate. Such are ruby of arſenic, &c.. 


RTERY, in anatomy, a canal appointed to reccive-the blood 
from the ventricles of the heart, and diſtribute it to all parts 


of the, body for the maintenance of heat and life, and the 


conveyance of the neceſſary nutriment. 


- ATQNY,, a want of tone or tenſion; or a relaxation of the 


* 
N — 


ſolids of à human body; occaſioning a loſs of ſtrength, 


6 Ffaintings, &c. 


ATROPHY, a diſcaſe wherein the body or ſome. of its parts, 


- 


and dwindle.,,, An.atrophy is either nervous, or the eff 


do not receive the neceſſary nutriment, but continually, waſte 
28 of 


1 


— 
N 


evacuations. | 


_ATTENUANTS. are ſuch attenuating medicines ace 9 
die 
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BALSAMICS. , This term includes medicines of yerxadifferent 
Aualities, as emollients, detergents, xeſtotatives, & but in 


medicings 
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medicines of all theſe kinds there ſeems to be this requiſite 


in them, that they may be ſoft, yielding, and-adhefive ; alſo 
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that by their ſmallneſs they have a ready diſpoſition to mo- 
f elbe are generally required for com- 
paints ſeated in the viſcera; and as they cannot be con- 
veyed' there but by the common road of the circulation, it 
follows, that no great effects can be expected from them but 
by*their long continuation. Hoffman applies the name of 
Balſamics to thoſe medicines which are hot and acrid; as he 
does the natural balſams, gums, &c. by which the vital heat 


is increaſed. © | | r 
- BATHS, are diſtinguiſhed into hot and cold, and theſe again are 
either natural or artificial. The chief hot baths in this 


— 
a”, - 


country are thoſe of Bath and Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire ; and 


- * thoſe others of Buxton and Matlock, in Derbyſhire ; which 


0 


2 


latter, however, are rather warm than hot. In the city of 
Bak there are four hot baths: one triangular, called the 
er bath, from a croſs which formerly ſtood in the midſt of 


it; the heat of which is more gentle than that of the others, 
bdecauſe it has fewer ſprings. The ſecond is the hot batb, 
Which formerly was much hotter than the reſt, when it was 
- -— fmalller than it is now. The other two are the king's and 
queen's bath, divided only by a wall; the laſt having no 


fpring, but receiving the water from the king's bath, which 


zs about ſixty feet ſquare, and has in the middle of it many 
Bot ſprings, which fender its healing qualities more effec- 


tual. Each of theſe is furniſned with a pump, to throw out 


water upon the diſeaſed, when it may be required. The uſe 
of theſe baths is found beneficial in diſeaſes of the head, as 


palſies, &c. in cuticular diſeaſes, as leproſies, &c. obſtructions 


and conſtipations of the bowels, the ſcurvy, and ſtone, and in 
moſt of che diſeaſes of women and children. The baths 
bare performed many cures, and are commonly uſed as a 


laſt remedy in obſtinate chronic caſes. EN OTIS. 


COLD BATHS have performed many extraordinary cures, 


* 
S. 


ſuch as have long been attempted in vain by the moſt powerful 


"medicine. The cold bath, indeed, is found one of the moſt 
 univerfal and innocent remedies yet diſcovered. It is ſer- 


+ 
af 
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- viceable in moſt chronic diſtempers; and is reckoned ſo ſafe, 
that phyficians ſometimes preſcribe it in a beginning pbthiſis, 


or conſumption, when the lungs are but flightly'affeQed. 
The effect of cold-bathing is attributed not only to its chil- 
nefs, and conſtringing power, but in ſome meaſure to the 
weight of water. In tender conſtitutions, and ſome diſeaſes, 


* #wderate warm bath ſhould" be uſed before the cold bath, 
he approach to which ought to be gradual.” People of rigid 


242 


fibres, 
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5 fibres, and unſound viſcera, are injured by the l cold bath; s 
fat people receive but little benefit from it; and, in general, 
no perſon ought to go into it before a gentle glow be excited 
by moderate exerciſe, when the ſtomach is moſt, empty; 
and, ſuch evacuations as the patient's conſtitution requires 
ought to precede the uſe of it; which is henefieial, and may 
be ſafely continued when an univerſal glow ſucceeds; the 
dwcoming out of it. The cold bath is injurious, and. ſhould be 
; diſcontinued; when the patient, feels himſelf cold and numb 
after coming out of it. Though immerſion. in the cold, bath 
is ſtrengthening, a continuance in it is weakening, and in 
{+ prapormep;$0:'Hs-durations-! dd migny of wg6d 
Artificial, baths are various, according. to the various occaſions z 


as aqueous baths, vaporous baths,” /&c. 1. * 
BILE,, a yellow bitter juice, ſeparated from the blood in the 
liver, collected in the porus bilariug and gall-bladder, and 
theuce diſcharged by the common; duct into che duodenum. 

The influence of bile upon the animal ceconomy, is allowed 
to be very great. By its ſermentative quality, it berg 
geſtion, in which reſpect it differs greatly from vegetab e 
itters, which are retarders of fermentation. It agrees with 
them, however, as a correctot of acidities, Bile ſpeedily 
corrupts, but not to ſo high a degree as the blood qr fibrous 
parts of the body. To this corruption of the bile, as one 
cauſe, Dr. Pringle attributes the paroxyſms in bilioug fevers; 
nap, all bilious diſorders, as the cholera morbus, dyſentery, 
Kc. are thought to be principally owing. to a redundance 
or corruption of the bile... Hence the reaſon why theſe diſ- 
orders are moſt frequent in hot countries, and in armies when 

much expoſed to the ſun, is, that the bile, if not more abun- 
dant, is, in ſuch circumſtances, more corrupted than uſual. 

The bile is found in all animals: even pigeons, &c. have 

bile, though they have no gall- bladder; their liver being 
found very bitter. Mr. Tauvry obſerves, that the bile. be- 
comes one of the principal cauſes of thirſt, by mixing with 
the falival juice. Sometimes the bile from yellow becomes 
greeniſn, and frequently pale, like the yolks of eggs, and that 
without any other apparent cauſe than a little motion, a con- 
vulſion, or a violent paſſion of the mind. This occaſions 
many terrible diſeaſes; as nauſeas, an abhorrence of food, 
anxiety, ſighing, wind, diarrliæs, dyſenteries, acute diſeaſes, 
fevers, and convulſion. vet cp 
BILIOUS FEVER, a term uſed to expreſs ſuch fevers as ariſe 
from an immediate effuſion of the bile. "Theſe are often oc- 
cCaſioned by violent fits of anger in the patient, 
BOLUS, an extemporaneous form of medicine, of a ſoft con- 
No. 16. 6 : ſiſtenee 
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iN ſeerice, Gtfewhit more ſo than that of an electuary, and of 


eli 
* 
4 1 ** 


the quantity of one doſe to be ſwallowed down; contrived 
for thoſe who diſlike liquid medicines, as well as for the bet- 
ter conveyance of certain preparations of mercury, antimony, 
&c. which, by their weight, would fink to the bottom of che 


gilaſs, if they were given in draughts. 
BOTTLE, a ſmall veſſel proper to contain liquors, Nene 


made of glaſs, or ſtone; Dr. Percival cautions perſons againſt 


the practice of cleaning wine- bottles with leaden ſhot. It 
frequent! happens (he thinks) through inattention,' that 
ſome of the little pellets are left behind; and when wine or 
beer is again poured into the bottles, this mineral poiſon will 
' flowly diſſolve, and impregnate thoſe vinous liquors with its 
. deleterious qualities. The ſweetneſs which is ſometimes per- 
ceived in red port wine may ariſe from this cauſe, wheh 
ſuch an adulteration is neither deſigned not ſuſpected.—Pot- 

ah is recommended for cleanſing bottles; a ſmall quantity in 
the water will clean two groſs. 


 BRONCHOTOMY, the operation of cutting into the wind- 


pipe to prevent fallocttion in the rn in order to ive 
Faffage for the breath, &c. 1 


URN, in a medicinal ſenſe, denotes a toluriom of hs TRY 
tinuity of a part of the body, by the force of fire. As burns 


nearly reſemble inſlammatory diſorders in their ſeveral degrees, 


fo they do alſo in the method of cure. In the ſhghteſt de- 
gree of burns, the beſt method is to have recourſe to emol- 


_ Hents and aſtringents. The beſt flight aſtringent is either 


common proof ſpirit, or rectiſied ſpirit of wine, or, when it 
is neceſſary, ſpirit of wine camphorated: theſe may be ap- 
plied to the part with linen rags, as may alſo the pickle of 


"cabbage, or litharge of vinegar; and theſe applications ſhould 


be repeated as there may appear to be occafon. The vulgar 


method of holding the injured part, when in a hand or finger, 


to the fire, as long and as near as can be ry is often at- 
* tended with ſueceſs. 


BUTTER 1 is a fat unctuous ſubſtanes; Wen or ſeparated, 
From milk: it is conſtantly uſed in food from its agreeable 
taſte; but to be wholeſome, it muſt: be very freſh and free 
from rancidity; and alſo not fried or burnt; otherwiſe its 


Acrid and even cauſtic acid; being difengaged, obſtrutts di- 


geſtion, renders it difficult and painful, excites acrid empy- 


reumatic belchings, and introduces much acrimony into the 


blood. Some perſons have ſtomachs ſs-delicate, that they 


are even affected with theſe inconveniences by freſh butter and 
milk. This obſervation is alſo applicable to oil, fat, choco- 
dates and in general to * okaginous matters. 

3 5 | CACHEXY, 
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CACHERXY, i in en an ill ſtate or diſpoſition of . 

wherein the nutrition is depraved throughout the whole ha- 
bit; accompanied with a ſwelling, or bloating. of the fleſhy 
parts: a flaccid ſtate of the body, eaſily perceived externally, 
and ariſing from a viſcocity of the juices, and a Tg of 
the tonic motions of the parts. 

CALCAREOUS, — partaking of the nature and; qua- 
lities of calx or lime. Thus we ſay a calcareous n 
ſtone, & c. 

CANKER, in modicine,: is popularly uſed for a gangrengy: or 

inning of mortification. 

on IDES, in medicine, a kind of . infefts, 
9 wings and feet like beetles, much uſed as an epiſpaſ- 
tic for the railing of bliſters. The ſtimulating power of can- 
tharides is cauſed by a very acrid reſinous ſubſtance contained 
in theſe inſets. Cantharides, alſo called Spaniſh flies, 
though they ought rather to be denominated Spaniſh beetles, 
are produced from a kind of little worms, hatched: on wheat, 
the leaves of poplar, &c. There are various kinds of can- 
tharides, but all. of a greeniſh and golden hue; the beſt are 
thoſe which appear with different colours, having yellew 

lines running acroſs their wings. 

CAPILLARY VESSELS, in anatomy, are the leaſt minuteſt, 
inſenſible ramifications of the veins and arteries; which, 
when cut or broken, yield but very little blood. The capil- 
lary veſſels ſhould be conceived as vaſtly finer than hairs : : 
they are beſt compared to the threads of cobwebs, RE 

CAPUT MOR TUUM, in chymiſtry, the fœces or a 
remaining of any ſubſtance, after all the yolatile and humid 
parts, as the phlegm, ſpirit, ſalt, &c., have been extracted 


therefrom. - 
CARIES a term applied to thoſe animals which na- 


turally ſeek and feed. on fleſh, It has been much diſputed _ 


whether man is naturally carnivorous : ſome contend that 
the fruits of the earth were intended as his ſole food; that 
neceſſity in ſome places, and luxury in others, firſt prompted 
him to feed on his fellow animals. Pythagoras and his fol- 
Jowers abſtained from all fleth, from the notion of the tranſ- 
migration of human ſouls, upon their leaving the body, into 
the ſouls of brutes. Gaſſendus inſiſts that man ſhould not be 
carnivorous, becauſe his teeth, except the four caninig are 
not. ſuch as carnivorous animals are furniſhed with. When 
we do feed on fleſh, it is not x waa preparatory ee | 
Ps . 40 2 | 7 
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by boiling, roaſting, Sc. And even then, Dr. Drake ob- 
ſerves, it is the hardeſt of digeſtion of all foods, and is pro- 
hibited in many diſeaſes: and children are averſe to animal 
foods till their palates become vitiated by cuſtom; and the 
breeding of worms in them is generally aſcribed to the too 
haſty eating of fleſh. © To theſe arguments to prove that man 
is not naturally carnivorous, Dr. Tyſon anſwers, that if man 
had been defigned by nature not to be carnivcrous, there 
would doubtleſs have been found ſome where in the globe, 
people who do not feed on fleſh; and as hiſtory. ſeems not 
t furniſn any ſuch inſtance, may we not ſay, that what is 
done univerſally by the whole ſpecies, is natural? For what 
the Pythagoreans did in abſtaining from fleſh, was on the 
Principle of a tranſmigration, a miſtake in their philoſophy, 
not a law of nature; and though in {ome countries, men 
- feed more ſparingly on fleſh than in others, this. is the effect 
of choice from the advantage they perceive by it. Upon the 
Whole, fince man has all manner of teeth, fit for the prepa- 
ration of all ſorts of food, - ſhould it not er ſeem that na- 
ture intended we ſhould live on all ? And as the alimentary 
duct in the human kind is fitted for digeſting all forts of food, 
may ws not rather conchule: ms nature dig not intend to deny 
us an 
CARTILAGE,. in ent is a l folia, adherend, fas 
ble, elaſtic part of an animal; ſofter than a bone, but harder 
than any other part. Cartilages have no cavities ſor marrow; 
nor any membranes, or nerves, for ſenſation. Their uſes are 
to prevent the bones from being damaged or wounded by a 
_* continual friction; and to contribute to the well- forming of 
ſeveral parts; as the noſe, ears, trachea, eye. lids, c. 
CATAPLASM, uſually called poultice, an external medicine 
in the form of a pulp; ofa ſoft conſiſtence, like an unguent 
? or ſerate; compoſed of various liquors, parts of plants, &c. 
according to the variety of intentions. Its uſes are to aſſuage 
pain, and ſoften, reſolve, diſcuſs, or ſuppurate matter col- 
lected in the external parts ot the body. The common ca- 
taplaſm” for theſe intentions is compoſed of white ed, 
milk, volks of eggs, ſaffron, and oil of rofes-. X 
CATHARTICS, or cathartic medicines, are ſuch as mote 
© *evatuation'by Kool; being the ſame with what are denomi- 
nated purgatives. They are of three kinds, mild, moderate, 
and violent: the- firſt purge! gently, as caſſia, manna, rhu- 
barb, tamarinds, ſena, &c. The ſecond pretty briſkly, as 
jallap, ſcammony, &c. The third violently, as-colocynth, 
Hebore, laureola, c. 


cas Tics, thoſe medicines which b by their violent activity 
an 
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and the heat thence dccaſioned, deſtroy the temture of the 
parts to which they are applied. Theſe amount to the fame 

of what are otherwiſe denominated  pyrotics and 'e/cHavoticd 
They are alſo uſually confounded; with cauterigs, though 

ſome diſtinguiſh them; reſtraining cauſtics to thoſe medi- 
cines which do not burn through the part, not leave an eſ- 
char, and cauteries to thoſe which do. Cauſtics are uſe to 
eat off proud fungus fleſh; they alſo penetrate within hard 
callous ſubſtances, and liquify the humours; and are parti- 

Cularly applied in abſceſſes, and impoſthumation,' to eat 

through the ſuppurated matter, and give it vent: ſometimes, 

- alſo, to make iſſues, in parts where cutting is ee or 
inconvenient. 

CHONG in a general ſenſe, Sgnisbes any ching belonging 
to the bead. Cephalic medicines are remedies for diſor- 
ders of the head. They are generally of a volatile, ſpi- 
rituous, or aromatic nature, or at leaſt they are joined with 
ſueh; and are ſuppofed to be of fervice by the volatility of 

their particles inſinuating into the nerves, and mixing imme - 

diately with the animal ene as well as by the common 
circulation. | 

CHALK, a white ranh ord plentifully i in Britain, and other 
| parts of Europe. In medicine, it is one of the moſt uſeful 
abſorbents, and is to be conſidered ſimply as ſuch. The 
aſtringent virtues which one have attributed to i it have little 

or no foundation. | 

CHALYBEAT, in PT LES ſomething partaking ofthe na- 

ture of ſteel or. iron; or that is impregnated with particles 

of thoſe metals. Chalybeats 20 principally as IG h 
and deobſtruents. + 

CHANCRE, in medicine, a t ulcer, which gunws * 

eats the fleſh, uſually occaſioned by ſome venereal diſorder. 

 CHYLEz in the animal ceconomy; a milky fluid, ſecreted from 
| the aliments by means of digeſtion. 
_ COCHINEAL was long ſuppoſed to be a vegetable pedo, 

. a ſeed, or an excreſſence of a plant; but it is now well known 

to be an inſect, living upon the opuntia, or Indian fig; on the 

juice of which it feeds.” | The cochineal infects are bred in 
the kingdom of New Spain; and Harnbato, Loga, and Fu- 
cuman in Peru; but it is only in Oaxaca that they are ga- 
thered in large quantities, and form a branch of commerce ; 
the cultivation of cheſe little creatures being there the 

employment of the Indians. From this inſect is formed 2 

valuable drug; which is eſteemed: a great cordial, _ 

alexipharmic, and febriſuge. It is alſo much uſed by d 8 

and painters z the high . becomes it ba G hardly 

| - equaled 
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| equalicd by any thing; and, according to cheir different ma- 
nagement of it, making all the kinds — degrees of red. 8 
COMA," a ſort of fleepy diſeaſe; or a kind of apoplexy always 


bringing on a violent propentity to fleep, whether ee enſue 
or not. 


CONCENTRATION, in medivine, when by an Aion of 
_ | earthy,: dry, and. ablorbent ſubſtances, the d of any liquor 
is attracted and imbibed, whilſt the aqueous parts are left, 
500 the acid as it were conveyed into another body, this is 
Called concentration. The uſe of this ſpecies of concentration 
48; obvious, in caſes where acidities are to be ſubdued or cor- 
rected: hence abſorbents are called W ee medi- 


eines. 


| . a kind of compound medicine, of the con- 


-Gſtence of a ſoft electuary. There are ſeveral electuaries 
_ which bear the name of confections; ſome of which are cor- 
roborative, and others purgative. 


CONSERVES: are a kind of dry Sale mide with ſugar and 


2 of flowers or fruits, &c. The apothecaries, under the 

title of conſerves, comprehend all kinds of confects, both dry 

and liquid ; whether of flowers, fruits, ſeeds, roots, barks, 
or leaves, prepared with ſugar or honey, to preſerve, &c. 
CONFLUENT, an epithet applied to that ſpecies of ſmall- 
pox, wherein the puſtules run into one another. 


5 CON TAGION, infection, or the communicating or Sa!" 


ring a diſeaſe from one body to another. Contagion, in ſome 
- diſeaſes, is only produced by an immediate contact, or 
touch; as the madneſs of a dog, which is communicated by 
| biting. In others it is conveyed by infected cloaths; as the 
itch. In others the contagion is tranſmitted through the air 
to a great diſtance, by means of ſteams or effluvia exhalin 
from the fick; as in the plague, and other peſtilential Nie 
tempers; in which caſe the air is even ſaid 1 to be cantagious, 
that is, full of contagious particles. 
— bruiſe, a ſolution of continuity either in fleſh 
or bone, occaſioned by a fall, a blow, or a violent preſſure, 
a the fleſn is damaged, but without any external 
wound or rupture, or any manifeſt loſs of ſubſtance; and 
effuſion of blood enſues from ſeveral little broken veſſels, fo 
to diſcolour the ſkin, though it doth not make its way 
through the pores. Contuſions may alſo be defined a par- 
ticular ſort of tumour, attended with a ſtagnation of the blood 


wt ms + 


n the part affected, and generally with an inflamation, difco- 


louration, and pain. Contuſions are either external or internal. 


I H, from an external injury, there proceeds an internal dif- 


order, as an aſthma, ſpitting of blood, and the like, the con- 
| CONVA- 


£4 tuſion 1 is ſaid to * internal. 


Fd 
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e the inſenſible recovery of Healiha or 
- that ſtate in which, after the cure of a diſeaſe, the body, 
which has been reduced, has not yet regained its Wenke 

ins to reſume its power s. 

co IAL, cardiac, a en mr remedy; adding fadden | 

—_— and chearfulneſs, by raiſing the ſpirits When de- 
fled by too muck exerciſe, or ſome diſeaſe. Cordials act 
by giving a ſprightlineſs and force to the fibres; and by ſome 

«tral their fine [particles directly entering the pores of the 

nerves and minute veſſels, and ſo mixing immediately witn 

 . the fluids. Thus, ſome of the particles of the ſpirit of la- 
vender when dropped into ſugar, and taken, are ſuppoſed 
inſtantly to enter the nerves of the palate. Spirituous li- 
quors are ſuppoſed to act inſtantly on the palate, and on the 
nervous coat of the ſtomach, and often prove an immediate 
cordial. In faintings, where the circulation of the blood is 

"45 languid, ſal volatile, oleoſum, or ſpirit of hartſnorn, drop- 

5 ped 1 in cold water, and drank quickly, augment. the circula- 
tion, and prove cordial. 

| CORRECT ORS, ſuch ingradicnty in the compoſition? of 2 

remedy as guard againſt, or abate _ n or r dangerous 

„ qualities of others. 

1 the act of corrading, or gnawing N ſub- 
- ſtances, by little and little. | 

' CRANIU „in anatomy, an aſſemblage of bones, incloſing 

the brain and cerebellum, commonly called the ſkull. 

- CRUDE. antimony is that which comes immediately from the 

mines, without any other preparation than once melting. 

ior pat: humours, in medicine, are ſuch as want that prepa- 
ration and elaboration which ue 1 receive from 2 
chorough digeſtion. | 

- CUPPING, - a chyrurgical operation for the diſcharge of 

'- blood and humours by the {kin. 

CUTANEOUS, concerning the cutis, or kin; thas ve "ay, 

the itch is a cutaneous diſeaſe. _ 

; enn cuticle, in anatomy, a thin lucid, membrane, 

ſerving as a cover to the cutis or fkin. The cuticula is that 

-- outermoſt covering of the body, called alſo epidermis, but 
more commonly che ſcarf-ſkinz or that ſoft tegument which 
riſes in a bliſter upon a burn, or the application of a cautery. 
It ſticks cloſe to the ſurface of the cutis, or true ſxin, to which 
it is alſo tied by the veſſels that feed it; though they are ſo 

ſſmall as not to be ſeen. When examined by a microſcope, 

it appears to conſiſt of ſeveral layers of extremely mall 
ſcales, which cover one another, more or leſs, . according to 
its different thickneſs ; and in the "Te ern oy N ap- 


* 


1 
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1 
£ 


ain, becauſe the ſkin is — ey do but barely 


0 Leuſenhoeck reckons; that in one cuticular ſcale 


ER © 2 Bi be five hundred excretory ducts; and that a grain 


- 
* 


1 


of ſand will cover two hundred and fifty ſcales; ſo that one 
rain of fand will cover ee. ont RR: orifices, chrodgh 
Which we daily perſpire.: 5 Lo (oe 
CUT, che kin, or body of . immediately under; the 
ſcarf-fkin. Dr. Hunter informs us, that when the ſkin is 
once deſtroyed it is never regenerated; and chat the cicatrix 


is hardened fleſn. The difeaſes of the cuticula and cutis 


are the itch, leproſy, ſmall- . nen e and 
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| - DECOCTION. The art of boiling any | things in unn in order 


to extract the virtues out of it, for ſome medicinal purpoſe; or 
the water itſelf in which the ſubſtance has been boiled. 


meme a flowing of ſome humour, as rheum in a ca- 


tarrh, & c. The word is formed, from the Latin duo, I flow 
denn, the humours falling upon ſome part where they are 
gathered together. Defluxions on the lungs are dangerous. 
Defluxions on the eyes e a weakneſs of fight,” * | 
.. ſometimes blindneſs. 


'DEGLUTITION, the act of fwallowing the food. Deglutition 


- ſucceeds maſtication, and is followed by concoction. Dr. Dun- 
can, in his medical caſes, 1778, mentions-the caſe of a diffi- 


5 + cult: deglutition, ſuppoſed to ariſe from a venereal infection, 
in erhich electrical ſparks applied to the fauces, were of con- 


ſiderable ſervice, and by degrees removed the complaint. 


-DELIRIUM,-from. deliro, to rave or talk idly. When the 


den in the mind do-not correſpond to the N 
objects, the patient is ſaid to be delirious. | 


| DENTITION, or teething, the act of cutting the teeth in 


children. To render the dentition leſs. difficult, parents 


ef - ought: to take care that their children's food be light and 


. 


'-- wholeſome, and that their nerves be braced by ſufficient ex- 
..erciſe-without doors, uſe of the cold bath, &c. Teething- 
necklaces, or other nonſenſical amulets worn for accelerating 
dentition, are now deſervedly held in derifion. 

DEOBSTRUENTS, medicines which remove obſtructions. 

\-DEPURATION, - the ſame as clarifications or purification; the 
purging any ſubſtance of the lees, and other coarſe and 
' \Excremeretitious parts contained therein. Fermentation 
; ſerves to depurate liquors. Syrups, juices, &c. are depu- 
"nated 7 paſüng them * the ſtraining bag. 
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Dag AMATION, the de bang or Gag i if gare le” ; 

DESSICATIVE, or deficcative, a remedy poſſeſſing the virtue 
of drying up ſuperfluous moiſture z, uſed to ſkin over old 
ſores, & c. Hence a deſiccative unguent, &c. 

DETERSIVES, the fame with detergents. A clyſter, 3 is, a 
deterſive medicine, which cleanſes the lower enter. 

DIAGNOSTIC, in medicine, a term applied to thoſe nens © or 
ſymptoms which indicate the preſent ſtare of a diſeaſe, its 
nature and cauſe. The phyficians have diagnftic as well as 
prognaſtic ſigns; the firſt with regard to the preſent ſtate of 
the diſeaſe; and the patient; and the ſecond to the future. 3h 

DIAPHORETIC, a term applied to remedies which promote 
the expulſion of humours by inſenſble perſpiration. It is 
nearly of the ſame import as ſudorific; except that the latter 
promotes /enſible perſpiration, and the former. inſenſible Per- 
ſpiration. They differ only in their degree of activity. 

DIET-DRINKS, a form of medicine including all the medi- 
cated wines, wheys, and ales uſed in chronic cafes. They re- 
quire a continuance to anſwer any good purpoſe. In acute 
caſes they are of no uſe; but if the diſorder bf a conſtitution * 
is gradually to be gained upon, much ſervice may be had from 
them. 

DIGESTION, that change of the food W in at the mouth, 
which it undergoes in the ſtomach, to afford proper matter 
to compoſe or increaſe an animal, till it arrives at its deſ- 
tined bulk; and to repair the loſs af thoſe particles which 
the body, in its natural ſtate, neceſſarily undergoes. 

DISCUTIENTS are either repellers, or remedies proper, to 
open the pores, and evacuate the redundant or peccant hu» -- 
mours of the body by inſenſible perſpiration or otherwiſe. 
In this laſt ſenſe, diſcutients are the ſame with what are 
otherwiſe called diaphoretics. 

DISEASE, that ſtate of a living body-whertih it is deprived. . 
the exerciſe of any of its functions, whether vital, natural, 

or animal. Or it is a diſorderly ſtate of the ſolid and fluid 
arts, whereby all, or ſome of the functions either of the 
body or mind, or both, are either aboliſhed or impaired. Of 
all animals man' is ſubject to the greateſt number of diſeaſes; 
and among men the moſt ſtudious and ſpeculative are the 
moſt expoſed to them. Other animals have their diſeaſes, but 
they are ſmall in number, Some diſcaſes * impaix the uſe 
No. 16. | | 4 H þ ot 
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; of the part immediately affected; as the gout, the ophthalniia, 
Sec. Others deſtroy it entirely, as the pally, &c. By ſome 
the whole body is affected, as a feyer, apoplexy, epilepſy, 
Ke. By others a party only is impaired, as the aſthma, dropſy, 
_ colic, &c, Some only attack the body, as the gout ; others 
" diſturb the mind, as melancholy, delirium, &c. The colder 
the country, in general, the fewer and the leſs violent are 
_ the diſeaſes. Scheffer informs us, that the Laplanders are 
. unacquainted with the plague, or fevers of the burning kind, 
and they are not ſubject to half the diſorders that we 
DISLOCATION, the violently putting a bone out of joint, It 
is uſually called Juxation, by the faculty. Mr. Freke in- 

_ vented an inſtrument for the reduction of diſlocated ſhoul- 
ders, which is deſcribed in the Philoſophical TranſaRions, 


OO OY A RAR ONE | | 
 DIESPENSARY, or diſpenſatory, a name applied to divers col- 
lections of recipes for compound medicines, ſpecifying the 
ingredients, propoſitions, and circumſtances of the prepara- 

tion and mixture; the ſame with what we otherwiſe call a 
pharm i. Such are the diſpenſaries of the college of 
phyſicians at London and Edinburgh, Quincy, &c. The apo- 
thecaries, in and near London, are obliged to make up their 
compound medicines according to the. formulas deſcribed in 
the college diſpenſary, and are enjoined to keep always in 
their ſhops all the medicines therein enumerated. 
DISSECTION, in anatomy, the operation of cutting and di- 
viding the parts of an animal body, with a knife, ſciſſors, &c. 
in order to conſider each of them apart. Le Gendre ob- 
ſeryes, that the diſſection of a dead human body was held a 
facrilege till che time of Francis I.; and that he has ſeen a 
conſultation held by the divines of Salamanca, at the requeſt 
of Charles V, to ſettle the queſtion, whether or no it were 
lawful, in point of conſcience, to diſſect a human body in 
order to learn its ſtructure. | | ; 
DISTICHIASIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the eye-lids, 
wherein they have two rows of hairs, inſtead of one. 
DORSAL, any thing belonging to the back ; as dorſal nerves, 
dorſal glands, dorſal muſcles. | | | 
DOSE,. the quantity of a medicine to be taken at one time. 
Dr. Cockburn has given us an eſſay towards determining the 
doſes of purgative medicines, on mechanical principles; but 
after all that can be ſaid on the ſubject, much muſt be left 
to the judgment and diſcretion of the perſon who adminiſters 
the medicine, - | 15 , 
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'EFFFRVESENSE, an tutekite motion excited 8 the 


parts of two ſubſtances of different natures, when they re- 
ciprocally diffolve each other. 


 EFFLUVIA, in medicine, are the cauſe —5 various "Uiſorders, 


eſpecially of the contagious kind, Hence ariſe ſpaſms, oh 


obſtructions, palpitations, a high degree of Tever,, or a 
languid circulation, chilnefs, or intenſe heats, and a Va- 
riety of contrary ſymptoms, according to the different affec- 
tions of the nerves. © To putrid efluvia, we muſt attribute 
the gaol diſtemper, alſo called the hoſpital fever. 
ELECTUARY, a form of medicine, conſiſting of powders 
and other ingredients, incorporated with ſome conſerve, 


| ſyrup, or honey, to be divided into doſes reſembling 'bo- 
luſſes, when taken. 831 


ELIXIR; a compound tincture extracted from many efficacious | 

ingredients. It differs from a tinQture, as that is drawn from 

done ingredient with the addition of another to open it; but 
an elixir is a tincture extracted from ſeveral ingredients at 

the ſame time. | 

EMBROCATIONS, the application of 1 oils, ſpirits, 
decoctions, and other liquids by ſprinkling or rubbing them 
on the part᷑ affected; uſually termed irritation. Embrocations 
are indeed kind of lotions, uſed to remoye obſtruCtions, re- 
lieve pains, numbneſs, and palſies. 

EMBRYO,.the firſt rudiments of an animal in the womb, 

' when the ſeveral members are not RY formed: it is 
afterwards denominated a foetus. 

EME TIC, a remedy which excites vomiting; z or that purges 
the ſtomach by the mouth. 

| EMOLLIENTS, remedies which ſheath and ſoften. The alpe- 


rity or ſharpneſs of the humours, and, at the ſame time, re- 
lax and ſupple the ſolids. 


EMPYEMA, pus, or purulent matter collected 3 in the cavity of 
the breaſt, diſcharged there upon the burſting of ſome abſceſs 
or ulcer in the lungs, or membranes which incloſe the breaft ; 
or formed from that inſpiſſated ſerum, which Dr. Hunter 


ſays is work in large quantities in the cavities of the breaſt, 
belly, 


EPIDERMIS, in anatomy, the cuticle, or ſcarſ-ſkin, 
EROSION, in medicine, the act of ſharp acrid fluids, or hu- 


mours, gnawing and tearing off parts from the fleſh, and 
other ſubſtances. Arſenic, and other poiſons, make eroſions in 


* inteſtines. 
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-ERRHINES, medicines which when ſtuffed up the noſe pro- 
maote a diſcharge of mucus from that part. They are much 
ſafer than ſternutatories in their effects. Errhines prepared 
of cephalic herbs are very ſerviceable in oppreſſive pains of 
the head, lethargic diſorders, weakneſs of memory,ſtiuffings 
of the head, and mucous defluxions. of the eyes. * 
ERUPTION, in a general ſenſe, implies a burſting forth or 
excluſion of ſomething which was before covered or con- 
> = *cealed. In medicine it denotes a ſudden excretion of hu- 
mours, as pus or blood, and any breaking out of puſtules or 
- Tpots; as in the ſmall-pox, meaſles, fevers, cc. | 
ESCHAR,” a hard cruſt or ſcab on the fleſh, occaſioned by a 
5 VE iron, a cauſtive medicine, or ſome corroſive humour 
+ wr COP 5 A 42 3 1 by N 
ESCULENTS, ſuch vegetables as are fit for food, as cabbages, 
> - carrots, turneps, parſnips, artichokes, cauliflowers, aſpara- 
| us, TEES. © 8 hh ** 
ESSENCE. in medicine, the pureſt, moſt ſubtil, and balſamic 


* 


in 


EVAPORATION, an een by which the more aqueous 


- higher confiſtence than before. Cie A AF 
EXCORIATION, the galling or rubbing off of the cuticle, or 
in; eſpecially of the parts between the thighs, or about the 
anus. In adults it is occaſioned by riding, much walking, or 
other ſharp exerciſe. In children, an exgoriation of the 
parts is common near the pudenda, chiefly of the groin and 
ſcrotum; and alſo in the wrinkles of the neck, under the 
arms, and in other places, proceeding ſrom the acrimony of 
the urine and ſweat, and occaſioning itching pains, crying, 


reſtlefsneſs, 8c, 2 Ag 
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kExcRTScENCE, all ſuperfluous or luxuriant fleſh, or other 
matter, growing on any part.of the body, beyond the com- 
mon ſtructure and diſpoſition of nature. Wens, warts, ſi- 
cCuſes, polypuſſes, & c. are egcreſcences. 
+EXGRETION, che act of .expelling* or ejecling out "of th the 
1, bady'ſome'uſele[s or injurious humour. Moſt criſes are ef- 
2: fected by. ſecretion; as flaxus of blood and urine, ſweat, 
-1:: Yomitings, looſeneſſes}/ &. If the excretions are not regu- 
lar, health cannot be preſerved; - and confequently, if they 
are too plentiful, defeQive, or ſuppreſſed, various diſorders 
will be produced. If a perſon is coſtive, for example,, ſome 
diſeaſe may generally be expected. As a man'uſually takes 
more food than. is neceflary to generate blood and ſerum, if 
commoũ excretions are not ſufficient to carry off ſuperfluous 
humours, extraordinaty ones ſometimes e as the 


piles, Ke 1 
| EXPECTOR AN TS, medicines Which promote ' expeQora- 
tion. 


EXPECTORATION, the aft of Pinging up phlegm, or other 
| matters, out of the trachea, &c. by ſpitting, hawking, cough 

ing, &c. It eaſes the lungs of the viſcid or putrid matters 
which obſtruct their veſſels and ſtraiten and diſcompoſe the 
breaſt. a 

EXPIRATION, in e had motion in an animal whare- 

by the air inſpired into the lungs is expelled or thrown out. 

| Reſpiration conſiſts of two alternate motions of the lun 

correſponding to thoſe of a pair of bellows: inſpiration, ; 

- which the air is drawn in, and expiration by which it is dri- 
ven out again. 

EXPRESSED oils are ſuch as are procured by preſſing certain | 
ſubſtances; as the oils of olives, almonds, &c. 

EXTRACT, the pureſt part of a vegetable, or other ſubſtance, 
ſeparated from the coarſer, by diſſolution and digeſtion, and- 
after reduced into a thick moiſt conſiſtence by diſtillation or 
evaporation of the humidity. Extracts are prepared from 
the bark, gentian; jalap, opium, &c. _ 

EXTRAVASATION is a motion of the blood by which 

it breaks out of the veins and arteries, and either gathers and 

- ſtagnates ! in ſome ſoft part, or is thrown quite out of the 
body. The common cauſes of extravafations are unnatural 
repletions and diſtenſions of the veſſels, or lacerations and- 

_ eroſions thereof. Bleeding is neceſſary in theſe caſes to pre- 
vent the blood's accumulating ſo as to extravaſate. | 

EXULCERATION, in medicine, the act of producing ul- 

cers; as arſenic exulcerates the inteſtines; and corrofive hu- 

- mours exulcerate the ſkin. This term is alſo ufed for an 


ulce itſelf © 
2 | | FACES, 
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FACES, the dregs, i impuritjes, or ſediment, remaining affer 
- the purer, more volatile, and fluid parts have been ſeparated 


from any thing, by evaporation, diſſolution, &c. as the fæces 


of wine, oil, &c. Faces is alſo uſed for the groſs impure 
matters, found at the bottom of the compoſitions and prepa- 


* 


- " Faxions of pharmacy, &c. This term is alſo applied to the 


excrements of an animal voided by ſtool. 


FAINTING, a remarkable ſuppreſſion of the pu EY ſpirits. 


As ſome people are extremely apt to faint, during the opera- 


_ tion of bleeding, it is very proper, where plentiful bleeding 
© Is indicated, to perform that operation in bed. It may be 
neceſſary to obſerve alſo, that a perſon will bear the loſs of 


a much greater quantity of blood if the ſtream is ſmall, than 


© by a large orifice, which ſome think neceſſary in order to 


; - 


make a more ſpeedy revulſion. See Pringle's Ob. on Di iſe. 
of the Army. 


FAT, in an Anim body, a white and oily concrete ſubſtance 


collected in little membranous cells in many parts of the 


body. Strong exerciſe, an acrimonious ſtate of the juices, 


and other ſimilar cauſes, prevent the generation of fat: la- 


bours of the mind have allo this effect, as well as labour or 


intemperance of the body. Though reſt and a plentiful ſup- 


ply of food are ſufficient to fatten brutes, with men it is often 


- "otherwiſe. Some birds grow fat in a very ſhort time; orto- 


lans in twenty-four hours, and larks ſtill ſooner. 


FEBRIFUGE, a remedy efficacious for the cure of fevers. 
FECULENT, a term applied to the blood and other humours, 


when they abound in dregs, or have not the proper degree 
of purity. 


FERMENT, any thing which being applied to another, pro- 


_ duces a fermentarion therein; or any ching capable of ex- 


eiting an inteſtine motion in the parts of another. Thus, 
acid in leaven is ferment which cauſes bread to riſe or ſwell. 


The moiſture in hay is a ferment which heats, and ſome- 
times ſets it on fire. Renner is alſo a ferment, which curdles 
and breaks milk; and yeaſt is a ferment which ſets wort into 


a fermentation. 


FIBRE, in anatomy, a ſimple part of the animal e called 


alſo filament ; and when: very ſmall, fibrilla, or capillament, 


A fibre is a lender white thread, which, when wound up-or 


interwoven, forms the various ſolid parts of an animal body; 


' fo that the fibres are the ſtamen of an animal. Nervous 
3 in are the minute threads of which the nerves are com- 
e 


FILAMENTS, 
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FILAMENTS, a term of fimilar import with fibre, applied to 
thoſe fine threads of which the fleſh, nerves, ſkin, &c, are 
compoſed. cond f „ 

FILTRATION, the act of paſſing any liquor through a filtre, 

called alſo percolation, and tranſcolation, A commodious 
way of filtrating, is to faſten whited-brown paper over the 
mouth or aperture of a funnel; the ſmallneſs of the pores of 
this paper admits only the finer parts through, and keeps the 
. reſt behind. There are alſo filtrations through ſand, pulve- 
_rized glaſs, &E Spirits of vitriol, ſalt, and nitre, are 
trated through a quantity of beaten glaſs in the bottom of a 
funnel. Filtration is alſo performed by a woollen or linen 
bag, called Hippocrates's fleeye : the choice of theſe mult be 
directed by the liquor to be filtered. ES 

FIT, in medicine, a pardxyſm. Dr. Cheyne is of opinion, 
- that fits of all kinds, whether epileptic, hyſteric, or apo- 

plectic, may be cured ſolely by a milk diet of about two 

quarts'of cows” milk a-day, without any other food. 1 
FLACCIDITY, in medicine, the oppoſite to rigidity, a dif- 
order of the fibres or ſolid parts of the body. Flaccidity is 
cured by cardiacs, exerciſe, friction, a dry warm air, proper 
food, &c. By exerciſe the flaccid nerves grow firm.“ 

.. 8 | I 

FATOR, ſtinking or fetid-efluvia, proceeding from the body 

or the parts thereof. Ye 5 

FOCETUS, the young of all viviparous animals whilſt in the 
womb, and of oviparous animals before they are hatched. 
Strictly, the name is applied to the young aften it is per- 
fectly formed; till which time it is more properly called 
embryo: „ 3 „„ 

FOMENTATION, a fluid externally applied, as warm as the 

patient can bear it, in the following manner. Two flannel 
eloths are dipped into the heated liquor, one of which is 
wrung as dry as the neceſſary ſpeed will admit, and imme- 
diately applied to the part affected; it remains on the part 
till the heat begins to go off, and the other is in readineſs to 
apply on its removal. The flannels are thus alternately ap- 
plied, ſo as to keep the affected part conſtantly warm with 
them. This is continued fifteen or twenty minutes, and re- 
peated two or three times a day. Every intention of relaxing 
and ſoothing by fomentations, may be anſwered as well by 
warm water alone, as when the whole tribe of emollients 
are boiled in it; but when diſcutients and antiſeptics are re- 
_ ingredients adapted to the purpoſe muſt be called in. 
he degree of heat ſhould be ſuch only as will produce 4 
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y the uſe of fomentation, and has indeed an oppoſite ten- 
dency. . e 40s wird OAT I: 
RACTURE, in ſurgery, a breach or rupture of a bone. 
FRECELES, ſmall July ſpots on the ſkin of the face or 

hands, particularly in perſons who have fair ſkins, after be- 
ing expoſed to the ſun in hot weather. They are found more 
about the noſe, and backs of the hands, than any where elſe, 
"becauſe the ſkin is more ſtretched there, and conſequently ©. 
the pores are more open, to receive the, duſt, &c. Hon.. 
Homberg ſays, that bullock's gall mixed with alum, after the 
alum is precipitated, and expoſed three or four months to 
the fun, in a cloſe phial, is one of the beſt remedies known 
for freckles. Lemon, juice, mixed with ſugar and borax finely ' 
wdered, a about eight days in a glaſs phial, 
, is allo faid to be a good remedy againit freckles. - 
FUMIGATION, in medicine and chymiſtry, is applied to 
things taken in the way of fume, or ſmoke, or that are con- 
verted into ſmoke or ſteam. | 0 
FUNGOUS fleſh, a ſpongy excreſcence, popularly called proud 
fleſh, frequently growing on the lips of wounds. 
FUNGUS, in ſurgery, a fleſhy tumour, very ſoft and pale, 
ariſing on the membranes, tendons, and other nervous parts, 
in conſequence of ulcers, wounds, contuſions, and ſtrains. 


G. 


GALENIC, or Galenical, in medicine, the manner of treating 
diſeaſes on the principles of Galen. Galenic is often uſed 
as contradiſtinguiſhed from chymical. In this ſenſe, galeni- 
cal medicine, and galenical pharmacy, are thoſe which pro- 
ceed upon the eaſier preparations of herbs, roots, &c. by 

, infuſion, decoction, &c. and making their remedies effectual 
by combining and multiplying ingredients: in oppoſition to 
the chymical medicine, or pharmacy, which torture the 
materia medica by ſire, and draw their virtues by elaborate 
preparations, as calcination, fermentation, &c. The Ga- 
leniſts and chymiſts, however, are now reconciled, moſt of 
our phyſicians uſing the preparations of both. | 
GALLING, among children, is applied to inflammations and 
* excoriations in ſeveral parts of their bodies. Thoſe in the 
lower parts ufually proceed from the acrimony of the urine, 
&c. This may be cured by waſhing the parts gently with 
warm water two or three times a-day, which diſſolves and 
drinks up the acrimonious ſalts of the urine lodged therein. 
Nurſes uſually diſſolve a little fuller's earth in the water, and 


apply 
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apply it to the part after being well waſhed. Chalk; eeraſs, 
or calcined flate, finely Powdered, will anſwer the ſame pur- 
GANGRENE; in Tuegery; A datigerous optics of inflamma- 
tion, wherein the parts affected begin to corrupt and putrify. 
By the microſcope, a gangrene has been diſcovered to con- 
tain an infinite number of ſmall worms, engendered in the 
+ morbid fleſh. To ſtop the progreſs of the gangrene, phyſi- 
cians preſcribe, internally, ſudorifics, and alexipharmics; ex- 
ternally, decoctions of quick-lime, either ſimple, or with the 
addition of ſulphur, mercurius dulcy, and ſpirit of wine 
camphorated. 

GAR GLE, a liquid form of nidalciae for diſeaſes in the 
mouth, gums, throat, &c. They conſiſt of honey, ſalt, ſy- 
rups, ſpirits, vinegar, waters, and decoCtions, and are uſed 
for cleanſing and lubricating the parts. Gargles are pecu- 
liarly uſeful in fevers and ſore throats, and they are eafily 
procured and prepared. Sir John Pringle recommends a de- 
coction of figs in milk and water, with the addition of fal 
ammoniac, as an uſeful gargle in the inflammatory OE 
or ſtrangulation of the fauces. 

GASTRIC juice, an appellation given by: ſome to the proper 
juice of the ſtomach, which is a thin, pellucid, ſaltiſh liquor, 
_ diſtilling conſtantly from the glandulous kernels of the ſto- 
mach, for the diffolution, mixture, and dilution of our food, 

and is highly ſerviceable in digeſtion. 

GASTROTOMY, the operation of cutting _ the belly, 
denominated the Cæfarean ſection. 

GESTATION, the ftate of a woman during pregnancy, or 
the interval between conception and deliver ry: 

GLAND, in anatomy, a ſoft, ſpongy kind of ſubſtance, ſery- 
ing to ſeparate ſome particular humour from the maſs of 


blood. The lateſt authors conſider the glands as ſieves, the; TI 
perforations of which, being of different ſizes, though of 3 2 


ſame figure, only ſeparate ſuch particles as have diameters 
leſs than their own. The glands are of ſeveral kinds, in re- 
ſpect to their form, ſtructure, and office. 

GLANS, in anatomy, the parts covered with the prepuce. 


© GLUTTONY, voracity, or a propenſity to gormandizing. A 


morbid ſort of gluttony, called, * fames canine,” dog- like 


appetite, ſometimes occurs, and renders the perſon ſcized with 
it an object of pity. Habitual gluttons may be reckoned 
among the monſters of nature, for thus endeavouring to 


create a dearth or famine. 
GUM, a concrete vegetable juice, becoming viſcous and tena- 
cious when moiſtened with water; aelein g in water into a 


Ne, de, „ liquid, | 
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liquid, more or leſs glutinous in proportion to the quantity 


of the gum not diſſolving in vinous ſpirits or in oils. The 
true gums are thoſe of arabic, tragacanth, ſenega, and thoſe 
of cherry and plum trees, &c. All others have more or leſs 
of refin in tbem. The virtues of gums are ſimilar to all mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtances. in general, vegetable and animal, . The 
more glutinous vegetable productions are called r. thoſe 
which are leſs fo are called mucilages | rer 
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HECTIC, or HeQic fever, a flow lablinal feren; ſeated on the 
ſolids, and gradually preying upon their ſubſtance. | 


_ HEPATIC, any ching belonging to the liver. Hepatitis, in 


e ee is an inflammation of the liver. 
HERNIA, a deſcent of the inteſtines or omentum out of their 
natural place; or rather the tumour formed by that deſcent, 
- uſually called a rupture. 

HOARSENESS, a deficiency of voice, ſometimes accompa- 
nied with an almoſt unintelligible roughneſs and aſperity. 
HYPOCHONDRIA, in anatomy, a ſpace on each fide of the 
igaſtriac region, or upper part of the lower belly. 
es brim HONDRIAC affection, a diſeaſe alſo called the ſpleen, 
vapours, &c. It is a very comprehenſive diſorder, and, is 
 yariouly denominated according to the various ſymptoms 
_ which attend it, and the various parts in which it ariſes, 
When ſeated: in the hypochondriac regions, or ariſing from 
ſome diſorder of the ſpleen, liver, &c. it is properly called 
the hypochondriacal diſeaſe, ſpleen, &c. When conceiyed as 
owing to ſome diſorder of the womb, it is called the hyſteric 
- affection, &c. And when accompanied with flatulent rum- 


blings in the anweſbines, beichings, &c. it is raed the Va- 


pours. 
HYSTERIC affetion, a diſeaſe incident to — differing 
from hypochondriac affection only in point of relation and 
.. circymſtance. The hyſteric is properly a ſpecies or branch 
of the hypochondriac, peculiar to women, and ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from ſome diſorder of the Op. 8 1 
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Icon, 1 watery humour, like GE 204 is allo fre-" 
frequently uſed for a thicker kind, flowing from ulcers; fre- 
quently termed ſanies. 
ILIAC paſſion, a dangerous kind of colic, taking its name 
from the inteſtine ilion, on account of its being uſually af- 
os ak in this diſeaſe. 

IMPOTENCE, 
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IMPOTENCE, in general, denotes want of ſtrength or abi- 


lity to perform any thing. It is a term, however, more par- 
ticularly uſed for a natural inability to coition. It is the 
ſame with reſpeCt to men, as ſterility in women; that is an 

inability of propagating the ſpecies. Many are the cauſes of 
impotence, as à natural defect in the organs of generation, 
accidents, or diſeaſes, early and immoderate Venery, Ke. 
Mr. John Hunter, in his treatiſe on the venereal diſeaſe, 
- conſiders impotence as depending upon two cauſes. One he 
refers to the mind, the other to the organs. As to impo- 
tency depending on the mind, he cbſerves, that as the parts 
© of generation are not neceflary for the exiſtence or ſupport 
< of the individual, but have a reference to fomething elſe 
© in which the mind has a principal concern; ſo-a complete 
action in thoſe parts cannot take place without a perfect 
harmony of body and of mind: that is, there muſt he both 
a power of body and diſpoſition of mind; for the mind is 
4 ſubject to a thouſand caprices which affect the actions of 
17: Of theſs parts. The ſtate of a man's mind reſpecting his 
e ſiſter takes away all power. A conſcientious man has been 
* known to loſe his powers, on finding the woman he Was 
„ going to be eonnected with unexpectedly a virgin. As 
«theſe caſes do not ariſe from real inability, they are care- 
« fully to be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as do; and perhaps the 
only way to diſtinguiſh them is, to examine into the ſtate 
« of mind reſpecting this act. S0 trifling often is the eir- 
t cumſtance which ſhall produce this ability depending on 
© the mind; that the very deſite to pleaſe ſhall have that ef- 
« fe, as in making the woman the ſole object to be grati- 
« fied. Caſes of this kind we ſee every day.” He then re- 
| lates an extraordinary caſe to illuſtrate this lubject, which dur 
limits will not permit us to inſert. ; 

IMPREGNATION, the emiſſion by which che female con- 

Ceives, or becomes with young. * 
INCONTINENCE, in medicine, an inability in any s& the 
organs to retain what ſhould not be diſcharged without the 
concurrence of the will. But it isa term moſt frequently 
uſed with regard to an involuntary diſcharge of arr other. 

- wiſe called a diabetes. 

INDIGESTION, a crudity, or want of decoction. . 
IRRTTABILI TY, in anatomy and medicine, a term to denote 
an eſſential property of all animal bodies; and which, Dr. 
Haller ſays, exiſts independently of and in contradiſtinction 
to ſenſibility. This ingenious author calls that part of the 
human body irritable, which becomes ſhorter upon being 
= touched; very irritable, if it contracts upon a ſlight toueh; 
| 412 and 
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and he contrary, if by a violent touch it contracts but little. 
He calls that a fenfible part of the human body, which, upon 
being touched, tranſmits the impreſſion of it to the ſoul. 
ISCHURLA, 2 diſcaſe conſiſting in an entire ſuppreſſion of 
. urine, It may be occaſioned. by any thing which may ob- 
ſtruct the paſſages of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the 
bladder, as ſtone, ſand, mucus, &c. It may ariſe ſrom an 
© Obſtruction of the nerves which paſs to the reins, or bladder. 
5 may alſo be e by the too sat een of {Fe 
x ladder, . | 


N — 
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LABORATORY, or r Elaboratory. a "Jo or place where 


chymiſts perform their operations, ſupplied with furnaces, 
|  vellels, &c. and in general the term laboratory is applied to 
any place where phyſical experiments in pharmacy, &c. are 
performed. Laboratories are conſtructed according to the 
nature of the operations to be performed in them. Where 
the purpoſes, are merely experimental, ane or two furnaces 
of the portable kind will be ſufficient. Shelves are neceſſary 
for holding veſſels with the products of the different opera- 
tions. Mortars, filters, levigating Wees &c, mult alſo be 
procured, 

LACTEALS, or Lafteal Veins, are a kind of long lender 
tubes, for conveying the chyle from the inteſtines to the 

common reſervatory. They are denominated veins, becauſe 

their valves are diſpoſed like thoſe of the ordinary blood 

_ veins, and becauſe the fluid they contaia runs from ſmaller 
into larger tubes. 

LACTEAL FEVERS, a term to expreſs what the women call 
mill fevers, or ſuch as attend the difficult ingreſs of milk to 
the breaſts of lying-in women. | 

LASSITUNE, is that wearineſs or heavineſs which proceeds 
from a diſordered ſtate of body, and not from exerciſe; either 
from an increaſe of bulk, a diminution of x proper evacuation, 

or too great a conſumption of that fluid which is neceſſary 
to maintain the force and ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers 
and convulſions; or from a vitiated ſecretion of that juice, 
whereby the fibres are not ſupplied in due quantity or quality. 

LAUGHTER, an action peculiar to man. It is attributed to 
the fafth pair of nerves, which ſending branches to the eye, 
. car, lips, tongue, palate, and muſcles of the cheeks, parts of 
the mouth, przcordia, &c. there ariſes a ſympathy or con- 
ſent between all theſe parts; ſo that when one of them is 

an upon, the others are een affected. Hence a 


ſavoury 
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ſavoury thing ſeen ox ſmelt, affects the glands and parts uf 
- the mouth; and hence any thing ſeen or heard that is ſhame- 
. . bob ſuffuſes the cheek with bluſhes. What cauſes ſadneſas 

allo affects the præcordia, and ſhews. itſelf by cauſing the 
glands of the eyes to emit tears. 
LENITIIVE, denotes a ſoftening reſalutive medicine, which 
moiſtens the diſeaſed parts, and <GPaphics any hap: humour 
that may be collected therein 

LEPROSY, a foul cutaneous diſeaſe, appearing in Fg ite 
thin, ſcurfy ſcabs, over the whole or part of the body, at- 
tended with vehement itching and pain. It ſeems to ariſe 
from a great SblleuAtiop of. PEripitat ion, and a deſective 

erm 

LETHARGY, in piadicine,: A diſeaſe colin of 5 bed 
drowſineſs, from which the patient cannot be rouſed without 
difficulty ; and, if awaked, he appears ſtupid, and almoſt 
inſtantly ſinks into ſleep. again. Boerhaave | ſuppoſes the le- 
thargy to be a gentle apoplexy, ariſing from the ſame —_— | 

and ought to be treated in the fame manner. 

LIGATURE, in ſurgery, 2 cord, band, or ſtring, Hake "a 
binding any part of the body with a band, fillet, - 8c. whe- 
ther conſiſting of leather, linen, or any other ſubſtance, "7 

LITHOTOMY, in ſurgery, an operation performed on the 
human body, to extract the ftone from the bladder. 

LUES, in a general ſenſe, : implies a diſeaſe of any * "IR 
in a more particular ſenſe, it is confined to contagious: and 
peſtilential diſeaſes: thus the /yes Galle! nn iignifies 
the venereal, or French diſeaſe. 

LYMPHATICS,/ in anatomy, the veſſels in \ which che lyinph; | 
a thin tranſparent humour, is contained, and the IG ud 
3 it is een in human and wart bodies. p16 360 
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MANIA, or madneſs, in medicine, the moſt violent aud acute 
ſpecies of delirium, produced . 2 RINGER of the ima 
gination and judgment. 

MATERIA MEDICA, a general name for every: ſubſtance 
employed in medicine, and by ſome extended even to aliment. 

MELANCHOLY, a low kind of ann uſually cy 
' imaginary fear and grief, 

MEPHITIC, a name applied to any kind of noxious Vapou 
roms... viugly lied * that e of n called oor! 
air. 


| MESENTERY, 
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MESENT ERV, in anatomy, a fatty membranous ſubſtance in 
the middle of the inteſtines, ſo called from its ſituation. It 
is nearly of a circular figure, with a narrow produckion; 
to which the end of the colon, and the beginning of the 
VZ 7 
MINERAL WATERS, receive their - peculiar | principles by 
- paſſing through earths containing ſalts, or pyritous ſubſtances, 
which are in a ſtate of decompoſition. Many of theſe waters 
have been accurately analyſed by able chymiſts and phyſi- 
cians; but we are ſtill very far from having all the certainty 
and knowledge that might be deſired on this important ſub- 
ject; for this kind of analyſis is perhaps the moſt difficult of 
any in chymiſtry. Almoſt all mineral waters contain ſeveral 
different ſubſtances, which being united with water, form 
with each other numberleſs compounds. In fome mineral 
waters, certain volatile and elaftic principles may be per- 
. . ceived; by a very ſenſible piquant taſte: this principle is 
. called the gas, or ſpirit f waters. The waters containing 
this principle are generally lighter than pure water. They 
ſparkle and emit bubbles, at their ſpring, but eſpecially when 
they are ſhook, and poured from one veſſel to another. 
They ſometimes break the bottles containing them, even when 
they are well corked, as fermenting wines ſometimes do. 
This volatile principle, and the properties of the waters de- 
pendant upon it, are loſt merely by expoſure to air, or by 
| agitation. $5 1 eee eee olive TRULAIITER PHO & . 
MOLARES, aw epithet given to the large teeth, commonly 
called the grinders. SLES 1 OT ae eee e 
MORBID, difeafed, corrupt; a term applied either to an un- 
ſound conſtitution, or to thoſe particular parts or humours 
that are affected by a diſeaſ -...... 
MORTIFICA TION, in medicine, a total extinction of the 
natural heat of the body, or a part thereof. There are two 
degrees of mortification; the one called a gangrene, which is 
a mortification in its beginning ſtate; the other, a /phacelus, 
which is a finiſhed mortification. In caſes of a ſphacelus, 
where the parts are become abſolutely dead, and- wholly 
without * and ſoft, ſo as to retain the impreſſions made 
by touching with a finger, and are plainly ſetid and cor- 
rupted, all the medicines in the world will be ineffectual to 
reſtore the part; and the only miſerable remedy of preſerv- 
ing the reſt of the body, is that of cutting off the affected 
place; to prevent the mortification from ſpreading further. 
MUCILAG any viſcid or glutinous liquor. It particularly 
imports the liquor which chiefly ſerves to moiſten the liga- 
ments and cartilages of the articulations, and is ſupplied by 
the mucilaginous glands, 
„ MUcCos, 


* 5 * 
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M CUS, a mucilaginous liquor bereit bs certain glands, 


ſerving to lubricate many of the internal cavities of the body. 
lt is ſometimes limpid and colourleſs, and ſometimes aſſumes 
a thick gonſiſtence, and whitiſh; colour, like pus. The im- 
portance of diſtinguiſhing mucus from pus was propoſed as 
the ſubject of priae· diſputation, by the Zſculapian Society 
of Edinburgh, when the Neige was obtained by Mr. Charles 
- Darwin, of Litchbeld, fly 
MUSK, a kind of perfume of A very ſtrong ſcent; and can only 
-.11bs rendered agreeable by mixing it with ſome other perfume. 
It is found in a kind of bag, or ſwelling, of nearly the..mag- 
nitude of a hen's, egg, towards the genital parts of a; wild 
beaſt of the ſame name. Theſe animals are very common in 
the kingdom. of Bantam, Tonquin, &c. but thoſe from the 
kingdom of Thibet furniſh the beſt muſk. This perfume is 
the ſtrongeſt, of all known odours, and it is ſo ſixed and per- 
manent, that at the end afoleveral years it ſeems 0 have loſt 
no part of its activity. 
MUSTARD, Muſtard ſeed, one of the: ſtrongeſt of the pun- 
gent, ſtimulating, diuretic Nieden which operate with- 
out exciting much heat. A 2 oonful of it, unbruiſed, is 
. ſometimes taken in paralytic, cachectic, and ſerous diſorders : 
it is uſed as an external ſtimulant to benumbed and paralytic 
limbs; to parts. affected with the rheumatiſm, =o to the 
ſoles of the feet in the low ſtage of acute diſeaſes, in order to 
raiſe the pulſe. The bruiſed ſeeds give out readily to water 
almoſt the whole of their active matter. When added to 
Adela milk, they curdle it, and communicate their pun- 
gency to the whey. The powder of muſtard- ſeed may be 
made into the conſiſtence of a loch with warm water, into 
which a little ſea ſalt has been diſſolyed. A common ſpoon- 
ful of this, or ſometimes two, diluted with warm water, 
may be taken on an empty ſtomach; it operates as well as an 
emetic, and proves an excellent remedy in moſt nervous 
diſorders, according to Dr. Monro, in Med. Ef. Edinb. 
Val. II. 
MYOPES, one who is ſhort-ſighted, kamiliarih called purblind. 
| Myopes are properly thoſe who ſee remote 1 n., 
and near ones diſtinctly. ; 


N. 
' NARCOTICS, opiates, or 8 exciting 3 
They act by Rep and ROO the motion of the blood: 


aun rin CC(ç ⅛?c• mo gg) tor 
5 . NEPHRITICS, 
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0 NEPHRITICS, medicines' for diſcaſes of the” kidneys, eſpe- 


© cally the tone: Ny, 

NEPHRITIS, a diſeaſe of the reins, ditneye, Nei 
NERVE, a round, white, long ſabſtance, reſembling” A Ford, | 
compoſed of ſevetal fibres, deriving its origin from the brain, 
or the ſpinal marrow, and diſtributed throughout the ſeveral 
| 'of the body; ſerving to convey a particular juice, by 
_ Tome called animal ſpirits, tor He preſervation of ſenſation 

and motion. | 

NIPPLE, papilla, a prominence ariſing fromthe middle. of the 
breaſt, or mamma. 

MIT RE, or Salt Petre, a ere ſalt, coltpoſed of nitrous 
acid, ſaturated with fixed vegetable alkali. 

NODE, a tumour ariſing on the bones, generally proceeding 
from ſome venereal cauſe. This term is more particularly 
applied to the protuberances ariſing on the joints of old 

aty people, formed into a ſtony fort of concretion. 

N E, the organ of ſmell, It furnithes us with the ſenſe of 
{inclling ; it ſerves us in the great office of reſpiration z and 
aſſiſts in modulating the voice: it receives many humours 

from the eyes, and adds to the beauty of the face. Among 
the Tartars, the greateſt | beauties are thoſe who have the 

- Teaft noſes. Ruybrock mentions the wife of the great Jeng- 

biz Than, as a celebrated beauty, becauſe ſhe had only two 
holes for a noſe. 


NOSOLOGY, a treatiſe on diſcaſes, otherwiſe called Patho- 


logy. 

NUTRITION, the iceeflion of new parts to the body. To 

reſerve life, it is neceſſary that a reſtitution be made to the 

Juices and ſolids of the body, equal and fimilar to what is 

- loft. Thus the loſt juices are eaſily ſupplied by meat, drink, 

| 5 &c. taken into the ſtomach, digeſted, converted into 

2 then into blood, and thence fecreted by the proper 

and carried, by the action of the body, to the proper 
2 


O. 


OEDEMA, a whitiſh, cot, lax tumour, without any conſi- 
derable change of colour, heat, pain, or pulſation, yielding 


to the preſſure of a ünger, the dent or impreſſion of which it 
retains. 


OEDEMATOUS, ſomething of the nature of an cedema, as 
an cedematous arm, an o:dematous leg, e. | 
OESOPHAGUS, in anatomy, the gullet, a membranous "R's 

Offa conveying our food from the mouth into the ſtomach; 
'3 E OLFACTORY 


N 3 


OLFACTORY NERVES, the firſt pair of nerves ſpringing 
out of the medulla oblongata fo called from their being the 
immediate inſtruments of ſmelling. OS BE CY, 

OPIATES, medicines which are thieker than a ſyrup, prepared 
with opium. They are formed'of various ingredients; made 
up with honey or ſyrup. The term opiate is alſo uſed, in 
general, for any medicine adminiſtered to procure fleep, in 

whatever form it may be given. e 

— OSSIFICATION, the formation of the bones, or more parti- 
A CY the converſion of parts naturally ſoft to the conſiſtency 

of bones nee IRR Toros 

_ OSTEOLOGY, that part of anatomy which ſhews the nature 

and fabric of the bones of the human body; their form, diſ- 
poſition, riſe, articulation, 8c. 4 | FSR 

OVIPAROUS, an appropriate term, applied to thoſe animals 

which uce their young from the egg, as fowls, birds, in- 
ſects, c. Oviparous animals ſtand in oppoſition to thoſe 
which produce their young alive, called viviparous animals, 
as man, quadrupeds, &c. They conceive eggs, which they 
_ afterwards bring forth, and from which, by the incubation 

of the parent, or ſome other principle of warmth, at length 

animals ariſe, Of the oviparous kind, befide birds, are . 

ſerpents, lizards, crabs, lobſters, tortoiſes, 8&c. | 


„ — 

8 _» 
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PAIN, is an uneaſy ſenſation ariſing from ſome injury or acci- 
dent in the nerves, membranes, veſſels, muſcles, &c. of the 
body. Some are of opinion that it conſiſts in a motion of the 
organs of ſenſe; others that it is an emotion of the ſoul c- 
caſioned by thoſe organs. As the brain is the ſeat of ſenſa - 
tion, ſo it is of pain. | 5 3 
PALA TE, in anatomy, the fleſh that compoſes the upper and 
inner part of the mouth. 7 6 Fo 76 
 PALPITATION, a beating or pulſation of any of the ſolid 
parts of the body, eſpecially the heart. 0 | 
PANACEA, an univerſal remedy for all diſeaſes. Boerhaave 
oppoſes the notion of panaceas, but admits that ſeveral dif- 
| eaſes may be cured by one medicine, but all by none. He 


ſays, the moſt univerſal remedies known are water, fire, 


*> 


mercury, and opium. | of | 
PAPILLAE, little eminences ariſing from the ſubcutaneaus 
| nerves. They are the moſt numerous and conſpicuous in the 
places of moſt acute ſenſe, as the tongue, eſophagus,” ven- 
_ tricle, ſmall inteſtines,” and tips of the fingers and tags, 
| where. the ſkin they are covered with is extremen in. 
No. =—— 4K | ; Thee - 
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* A ren to 8 the' medias organs of 
eeling. T1. 

PECCANT, an Epither _— to: the — of the body, 
- when they-are offenſive either in quantity or quality; or, 10 


other words, when _ are —— morbid, or in too * 
abundauce. * 


PECTORALS, or Peftoral. Modicines, are bak as are proper 

to ſtrengthen and relieve the breaſt; or to cure diſeaſes of 
the breaſt and lungs. They are intended either to attenuate, 
or to thicken the humours of thoſe parts which occaſion 


coughing, &c. and render them fit to be expeQorated or 
ſpit out. . 


PEDILUVIUM. the W of the "wa 

PERCOLA'TION, fee Filtration. 

PERIPNEUMONY, an-inflammation.of ſome part of the tho- 
rax, properly of the lungs, attended with fever, ate» ror | 
of breathing. 

PETRIFACTION, the —— of 90d, Saks ec. and 
other ſubſtances into ſtone. 

PHACED TN A, in ſurgery, a deep bloated ulcer, eating and 
corroding the neighbouring parts. 

PHARMACO CA, a diſpenſary, or deboiption of the pre- 
parations of ſeveral kinds of medicines, with their uſes, & c. 

PHARMACY, the art of preparing, preſerving, and com- 
pounding ſubſtances for the purpoſes of medicine. It is ge- 
nerally divided into two branches, viz, Galenical and Chy- 
mical pharmacy. 

PHLEGM, in the animal œconomy, is one of the fout hu- 

-:mours, - whereof the ancients ſuppoſed: the maſs of blood to 
»:confilt. '-Phlegm is otherwiſe called Pituita 

 PHLEGMATIC, an appellation given to that temperament of 

body wherein phlegm is predominant, giving riſe to catarrhs, 
coughs, & c. 
| PHRENITIS, or Phrenzy, in medicine, a conſtant and vebe- 
ment delirium, or diſtraction, attended with an acute fever, 
raving, &c. It differs from the mania and to As 
theſe are without fever. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, the art of knowing the temperament. or 
diſpoſition of a perſon, from obſerving the lines of his face, 

And the charactets of its members or features. This ſcience 
appears to have occupied much of the attention of ancient 
philoſophers; and it may perhaps be admitted, that of all the 

2 fanciful arts of the ancients, diffuſed among the moderns, 
there is none that has ſo much foundation in nature as this. 

There is an apparent correſpondence between the face and 
the mind: the features and lineaments of the one are di- 
rected by the motions and affections of the other. There is 

0 | N | St nen 
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even a peculiar arrangement of the members of the face, a 
__ peculiar diſpoſition of the countenance, to each particular 
affection, perhaps to each particular idea of the mind. Not 

many years ago, M. Lavater, of Zurich, attempted to revive 
the buſineſs of phyſiognomy, and publiſhed a large treatiſe 

on the certainty and utility of the art, illuſtrated with nu- 
merous engravings. We have only room to make a ſhort 
extract from the reaſons he aſſigns for believing in the art: 
„Every moment we are acting upon phyſiognomical princi- 

<< ples, without being aware of it; and not men only, but 

«© the brutes alſo, even inſects, both know their moſt con- 

_ « venient food, and their enemies, by the outſide. What 

care we doing when we chooſe out ſome fruits as the beſt, 
« or when we prefer one horſe to another, but judging, from 
<« the outſide, of the internal qualities? We then certainly 
« act the phyſiognomiſt.“ EET Fr a. 3 vs 
PITUILTA, one of the four humours in the bodies of animals, 
on which their temperament is ſuppoſed to depend. The 
pituita, called phlegm, is properly the moſt viſcid and gluti- 
nous part of the blood ſeparated in the largeſt glands. Pituita 
is ſuppoſed to be the prevailing humour in cold heavy peo- 
ple, inclined to be ſtudious and ſerious. The pituita, or 
hlegm, diſcharged at the noſtrils, is ſeparated in tlie mem- 
| 266 that lines the cavity of the noſe, cheeks, &c. Its uſe 
is to keep that membrane ſoft, and defend it from the air, 
&c. which paſſes this way in breathing, when the mouth is 
ſhut. {ts FX SIE enen 
PLENITUDE, the quality of a thing that is full, or that fills 
another. It is principally uſed for a redundancy” of blood 
and humours. : an e n a, , 
PLETHOR A, in medicine, ſuch an abundance” of good- and 
laudable humour as proves hurtful to the animal functions. 
Plethora is chiefly underſtood of the blood, but ſometimes of 
the other humours. | CE ee ene 
PLEURA, a membrane which lines the infide of the cavity of 
the breaſt, and incloſes the parts therein contained. | 
PORES, in anatomy, certain open ſpaces between the parts o 
the ſkin, . whereby we ſweat or perſpire, &c. The pores are 
moſt remarkable in the hands or feet. By viewing the palm 
of the hand with a moderate glaſs, after waſhing it well, we 
perceive innumerable ſmall ridges, of equal ſize and diftatice, 
running parallel to each other, eſpecially on the lips and 
joints of the fingers. The pores ſerve as a convenient mes 
for the more noxious parts of the blood, which, by the con- 
tinual uſe of the hands and-feet, are plentifully brought into 
them: whence in hypochondriac and hyſteric people, there 
is a continual burning in the palms and ſoles. In the Rop. 
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page or conſtriction of the pores of the ſkin, that diſeaſe 
Which we popularly call a cold, is generally ſuppoſed to con- 
fiſt ; though Dr. Keill maintains a contrary opinion, in a diſ- 
. decrtation-atthe-cnd of his AMedicina Statica Britannica. 
PRECIPITANT, in medicine, is uſed for a remedy which ſe- 
parates and precipitates any heterogeneous matter contained 
in the maſs of blood: and thereby abates any irregular fer- 
mentations which the matter has excited. Among the num- 
ber of precipitants are ranked hartſhorn, crab's eyes, ivory. 
barks of oak and guaiacum, iron, quinquina, — &c. 
PREPUCE, in anatomy, the foreſkin, | er 
PRESCRIPTION, in medicine, the art of aſſigning an ade - 
quate remedy to a diſeaſe, from an examination of its ſymp- 
toms, and acquaintance with the virtues and effects of the 
materia medica. The merits of a preſcription conſiſts in its 
being conciſe, pertinent, efficacious, and agrezable. 
PRESERVATIVE, a remedy taken by way of precaution, or 
to ſecure a perſon from a diſeaſe that threatens him. The 
principal preſervatives, according to. Boerhaave, are abſti- 
nence, quiet, drinking of warm water, and after this a gen- 
tle and continued motion till the firſt appearance of ſwear ; 
then a profuſe ſleeping, the body well covered. He adds, 
that the beſt defence againſt the force of external cold, is to 
- leſſen the winter's cloathing late in the ſpring, and to in- 
-.creaſe the ſummer's cloathing ſoon in autumn. * 
PRIMA VLA, the firſt paſſages of the chyle; including ceſo- 
hagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, and their appendices. 
PROLIFIC, having the qualities neceſſary for generating, 
prefervative. + i 
PROPHYLACTIC, Preventive, | 
 PROVOCATIVE, a medicine which ſtrengthens and ſtimu- 
lates. Such are cantharides, ſatyrian, &c. 
PRURITUS, a painful though pleaſing kind of ſenſation, fa- 
miliarly called itching. | | | 
PSOROPHTHALMIA, a ſcurvy eruption of the eye-brows, 
attended with a pruritus, or itching of the part, or*an in- 
fflammation and ulceration of the edges of the eye lids. Mr. 
Ware, in his remarks on the Ophthalmy, Pſorophthalmy, 
and Purulent Eye, 1780, propoſes for the cure of this diſ- 
order, the unguentum citrinum of the Edinburgh Diſpenſa- 
toy, applied to the parts, cither with the finger or a ſmall 
\ bruſh of camel's hair. He proves the utility of this applica- 
tion by the relation of ſeveral caſes. - l 
'PTISAN, 2 cooling potion, uſually made of 'barley boiled in 
water, and {ſweetened with liquorice, &c. 
PTYALISM, a ſpitting or diſcharge of ſaliva by the glands of 
the mouth, whether it amounts to an abſolute ſalivation or 
n . | PULMONARY 
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PULMONARY VESSELS, in anatomy, thoſe which convey 
the blood from the heart to the lungs, — back . from | 

the lungs to the heart. | 

PULSATION, the motion of the pulſe, or the beating wy an 
artery 

PUNCTURE, in ee any wound made by a pointed in- 

ſtrument. | 

 PURULENT, ſomething partaking of, or mixed with pus. or 
matter. 

PUS, in medicine, a white and thick putrid ities; anno Gf 
blood corrupted in a wound or ulcer, and iſſuing from its lips. 
| Wounds ſhould always be kept open while _ ſuppurate, | 

that is, while they generate pus. 

PUTRID, ſomething rotten or putrified ; 4 we day, r 
fleſh, a putrid humour, Ke. 

PYRMON T WATER, a very briſk ſpirituous chulybente, 
abounding in fixed air, and which, when taken up from the 
fountain at Pyrmont in Weſtphalia, ſparkles like the briſkeſt 
Champaign wine, It is ſaid to poſſeſs the general virtues. of 
the Spa water, and at the fountain it is a more e 2s 

| well as a ſtronger nn 


QUINTESSENCE, in pmb a preparation — of 
the eſſential oil of ſome vegetable ſubſtance, mixed and in- 
e with = of wine. : 


R. 


- 


— 


REGIMEN, the repulatica of diet, and, in a more . 
ſenſe, of all the non-naturals, for the preſerve or reſto- 
ration of health, 

REINS, in anatomy, the kidneys, or that part of an animal 
whereby the urine is ſeparated from the blood. 

RELAXATION, in medicine, the act of flackening the tons 
or tenfion of the fibres, nerves, . muſcles, &c. 

REPLETION, a plenitude, or plethora. Repletion of blood 
is more dangerous than inanition. The phyſicians hold all 

jetion prejudicial, 

RIBS, in anatomy, long arched bones, ſerving to ſuſtain. the 
inner ſides of the thorax or breaſt. 5 
RUCT ATION, or Eructation, belching, a ventoſity or windy- 

neſs ariſing from indigeſtion, and diſcharging. itſelf at 
month with a difagreeable noiſe. Some belches are owi L 

repletion; others to inanitian, or emptineſs. * Quincy 


by pochondriac and hyſteric * 220 Foy ar 2&5 Mie to to 
this complaint, 
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RUPTURE, in medicine, i is when the thin film or caul, which 
holds up che inteſtines, is broken, ſtretched, or oveviſtreined, 


'fo Vc of the guts fall down nber into che 5 878 FO or 
+ elſewhere.” th 


/ 
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SALIVA; the fluid by which the mouth and gde are conti- 
nually moiſtened, and is ſupplied by glands which form it, 
Which are called ſalivary glands, This humour is thin, pel- 
+ Jucid, and almoſt without taſte or ſmell. By chewing, it is 
© untimately mixed with our food, the digeſtion of which it 
greatly promotes. A too copious evacuation of it produces 
chirſt, Joſs of appetite, bad digeſtion, and an atrophy. 
SALIVAL DUCTS, ſmall lymphatic canals, conveying the 
faliva imo the mouth. | 
 SAEIVATION, a promoting of the flux of faliva, by 40 
eines, but chiefly by mercury. 
SAN — che act of converting the chyle into 
SCAPULA, in anatomy, the ſhoulder-bone, a large broad 
bone, ſituated on each fide of the upper and back part of the 
thorax, from about the firſt rib down to the ſeventh. 
SECRETION, in medicine, the ſeparation of ſome fluid mixed 
with the blood by means of the glands. _ 


SECUNDINES, in anatomy, the coats or membranes wherein 


the foetus is wrapped in the womb; as the corian and am- 
.nios, with the placenta, &c. 

SENSATION, the act of perceiving external objects by means 
ok the ſeveral organs of ſenſe. 

SEPTICS, in medicine, ſuch ſubſtances or things as promote 
Free. From the many curious experiments made by 

Pringle, it appears that there are many ſubſtances of a 
truly feptic nature. 

SERUM, a chin tranſparent faltiſh liquor, forming a conſi- 
derable part of the maſs of blood: the blood conſiſting of two 
kinds ; che cruor, or red part; and the ſerum, or limpid part. 

SETON, „ in ſurgery, a topical remedy, like a cautery, or an 

. ue, to divert defluxions from the eyes, &c. by making a 
© wound in the ſkin of the back part of the neck, which is 
_ kept ſu purating, by means of a little ſkain of ſilk, or cotton, 
© "paſſed through it. They are more efficacious than a common 
iſſue, though prefcribed with much the ſame intention. 

SIGHING, an effort of nature, accelerating the motion of the 
1 ſo that the blood paſſes more freely, and in greater 

gantity, to the left auricle, and thence to the ventricle. 
Hence we n ſays Dr. Hales, how vghing al the 
3 force 
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. force of the blood, and 2 proportionabiy cheers 


and reheves nature, when oppreſſed by its too ſlow motion, 
2 in the caſe of thoſe who; are ace Hart W 
2575 1 17 

SKI See Cuticle and Cutic. | 

SLEEP, that ſtate of the body in which, 33 che vital func- 
tions continue, the ſenſes are not affected by the common 
impreſſions of external objects. TR. 

SPASM, -convulſion.. : : | _ 

STERNUTATIVE, or Sternutatory, 2 . 1 pro- 
vokes ſneezing. . 

STOMACHIC, 'is applied to a medicine that ſtrengthens, the 

ſtomach, and promotes digeſtion. Such are rhubarb, worm- 
wood, mint,, aloes, maſtic, pepper, cinnamon, and aromatic 
bitters. Good wine is alſo a ſtomachic. 2 84 

Se in medicine, aſtringent; it is a remedy; that har 
the virtue of ſtopping blood, pr of binding up the aperture 
of a wounded: veilel. There are waren very efficacious ſtyp- 
tie waters and powders. 

SUBLIMATE, in chywiſtry, a prepantions. the baſis 9 | 
is mercury or quickſilver. In making corroſive ſublimate, 
the quickſilver is extinguiſhed by, trituration in calcined vi- 
triol. 

SUF FUSION, an overflowing; of ſome 8 . in 
the ſkin; particularly that of the blood or bile. The redneſs 
ariſing from ſhame, is but a ſuffufion of blood appearing in 
the cheeks. The Jamie is a ſuffufion of bile over the 
whole body. ö 

SUPPRESSION, in medicine, a Koppage or obſtruQion of 2 

uſual outlet, as ſuppreſſion of urine, &c. 

SUPPUR ATION, in medicine, the action whereby enttnva- 
ſated blood, or other humours in the body, are ripened, or 
changed into pus or matter. 5 

SURGERY, a branch of medicine, including the diele 
of thoſe diſeaſes wherein the application of the hand is ne- 
ceſſary, with the method of performing ſuch manual opera 
tions as may be neceſſary. | 

SUTURE, in anatomy, a peculiar kind of junQure of certain 
bones in the animal body, ſo called from its reſembling a 
ſeam. The bones of the cranium are uſually Joined by three 
ſutures. 

SYMPTOMATICAL, A — R to denote the 1 
between the primary and ſecondary diſeaſes. Thus a fever 
from pain is ſaid to be /ymptomazical, beeauſe pain only is the 

cauſe of it; and therefore the uſual means in fevers. are not 
then to be had recourſe to, but what will remove the pain: 
when that ceaſes, the fever will ceaſe of courſe. bg 

2 SYRINGE, 
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SYRINGE, an inſtrument to imbibe or ſuck in any gold, and 

"afterwards to ſquirt or expel it with violence. A ſyringe is 
indeed a ſingle pump, and the water aſcends in it on the 
fame . as in the common cet W 


TABES, a general name for nga of all kinds: Tabes 
- "dorſalis; is a kind of conſumption proceeding ſometimes from 

An exceſhve application to venery; the proximate cauſe of 

Which is a general debility of the nerves. The faber dorſalis 

is the ſloweſt in its progreſs of any conſumption, but the 
moſt melancholy in its circumſtances; and, 1 timely 
obviated, for the molt part fatal. 

' TENESMUS, a continual painful inclination to go to ſtool, 

haps without voiding any thing, or only a little purulent or 

2. flime. It is not properly a primary diſeaſe, bu t a ſymp- 

tomatic one, and differs in degree: A_— to the diforder 
dn which it is attendant. 

TEPID,” warm, or lukewarm. The writers on mineral waters 

diſtinguiſh all the medicinal ſprings into three kinds; the 
hot, the tepid, and the cold. 

THOR AX, that part of the human body which formb dhe ch- 
pacity of the: breaſt and in which are included the heart and 
lun 

TOLRUS, 4 tony or chalky concretion in any part of an ani- 
mal body, as in the bladder, kidnies, &c. or in the joints. 

TOPICS, or Topical Remedies, in medicine, are ſuch as are 
otherwiſe called external remedies, applied outwardly to ſome 
particular diſeaſed and painful part. Topical: remedies are 
- plaiſters, cataplaſms, bliſters, unguents, falves, &c, 

TREMOR, trembling, a diſeaſe: approaching to convulſion, 

_ © wherein there is ſomething af a convulſive motion, accom- 
. Ppanxing a natural or voluntary motion. A tremor is often 
Produced by the more violent paſſions, particularly anger; 
and it ſometimes degenerates into worſe diſeaſes, as palſy, 
© apoplexy, lethargy, &c. The perſons fubject to tremors of 
© the limbs are principally old people, in whom the vital prin- 
- Ciple is weak and languid. 

TUMEFACT ION, the act of ſwelling, or becoming a tumor. 

| TUMOR, or Tumour, a preternatural riſing, ſwelling, or emi- 
nence on an] part of the body. =» 

TYMPANY, in \medicine, a windy tumaur, or ſwelling of 
he abdomen or belly, very hard, equable, and permanent; 
whereby che ſxin is ſtretched ſo tight, that, on being Wo, 
1 N a ſound reſembling — of a drum. v py * 
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Ti Erobolal'y a nn ** * e e 1 Jes 
note a perſon of a weak, ſickly. a by medic who frequently 
finds himſelf. out of order, &c, Dr. Cheyne ſtrongly re- 
commends a low, ſpare, regimen to the weakly, the W 
the ſedentary, and valetudinaryx Fc 2. 
VERTIGO, in medicine, a diſorder of the brain, wherein the 
patient imagines that the objects about him turn round, and 
that he himſelf is turning round, though he remains perfectly 
ſtill. The cauſes of vertigoes are a continued turning round 
of the body,, drunkenneſs, too long faſting, immoderate ex- 
exciſe, ſurprize, voracity, much uſe of pulſe, onions, lecks, 
radiſhes, cabbage, muſtard, &c. The firſt ſtep in a cure is 
a bleeding i in the jugular, or cupping; then they proceed, to 
an emetic; then a veſiccatory on the neck, or a perpetual 
. + bliſter, or ider with ſternutatories. 
vk term applied to any contagious or malignant p pus. 
VISCERA, in anatomy, imports the entrails, N the 
- heart, liper, langs, Pleen. inteſtines, and other inward 
parts of the body. * 
VISCIDITY, or Nigg, be quality of being id or wor, 
that is, glupnous and. ſticky, like bird- lime. 8 
VITAL FUNCTIONS, ; thoſe. erations, of the vital parts 
whereby life is affected s ſo as chat it cannot ſubſiſt without 
them. Such are the mufeulöus action of the heart; che re- 
ſpiratory action of the lungs; the creation, of the; blood 
and ſpirits through the arteries, &. 
VITRIOLIC, ſomething partaking of the nature ot vitriol. 
VIVIPAROUS, a term applied to ſuch animals as bring forth 
their young alive and perfect, in contradiſtinction to ſuch, as. 
lay eggs, which are called aviparous animals. The females of 
All the quadruped claſs are wiviparous, and thoſe, of the bird 
. Claſs are all cuipareur. Among fiſbes, hauever, ſome are 
viviparous, and others oviparous, NK © 115 
ULCERATION, a ſmall aperture, or hole in the ſkin, cauſed 
by an ulcer. Cauſtic medicines occaſion ulcerations in the 
ſkin. Arſenic ulcerates the part it ſticks to. A ſalivation 
_ulcerates the tongue and palate. | 
er. ointment, a compoſition principally uſed in the: 
Areſſing of wounds and ulcerg. . With reſpect to — 5 
unguents hold m _— 7 Feng 8 cerates; - 
than e former, but ſofter than ter. 
oK . in anatomy, a tube ariſing from the neck of che 
bladder, and continued to the pudendum, ſexxing to carry 
off the urine out of the bladder. 
No 6. 4 L : URINE, 
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URINE, a liquid mrs or humour, ſeparated "RY the 
blood in the kidneys, conveyed thence into the bladder, and 
diſcharged by the urethra. It affords one of the principal 
criterions or figns, whereby 1 * yſieians judge of the ſtate of 

the patient, and Ache durſe of the diſeaſme. 

UTERINE, ſomething longing to the Werde ic chan 

VUENERARY, a term applied to remedies which are prope 


* — 


for che cure of wounds and ulcers.” e | 
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2 or ee i 
WEATHER, the” ſtate of the atudpbite, tle gi to 
„ moiſture; heat or cold, wind or calm, rain, © hail, froſt, 
18 por fog, &c. As it is in the atmoſphere that all 
ants and animals live and breathe, and as that appears to 
be the great principle of moſt animal and vegetable produc- 
tions, alterations, &c. there does not ſeem any thing, in all 
85 phy, of more inmedinte er to us an the 
ate of the weather. © 
WEN, in ſurgery, a tumor, or ercreſcenee rowing on pra 
Trent parts of the body, conſiſting of a bag, Alled with ſome 
culiar matter. It is not dangerous, dut 0 laſts a 


ong while, beginning from very little, and gradu- 
ally. Sometimes they degenerate into abſceſſes es. The e cure 
is to cut off the eyſtis or ag, by the root, which 3 is always 


narrow... 

WHIFLOW, a painful kind of tumour, ariin at the ends of 
the fingers, and the roots of the nails. 

WOMB, MATRIX,” or UTERUS, in anatomy, that part of 
the female wherein the fcetus is conceived and nouriſhed 

till the time of its delivery,” 

WOUND, 2a recent ſeparation made 10 che fofeior fleſhy parts 
of the body, from an external cauſe, and particularly from 
the action of ſome hard and ſharp inſtrument. A fimilar 
Ane happening in a e . 0 called a fracFure-" oy 


Ff> 4 11 iner 11 (47x43 þ 53-3 WHT 7 3314-4 „ 33111 Jigs Yau 
— 2. 33 a4 - 345 5 E in Din. 10 
Aeg tat a töte ide, 
ZOOLOGY, A treatiſe Appen animals or "IO creatures, form- 
ing the moſt important part of natural hiſtory, ſpecifyin 
the form, ſtructure, manner of living; propagation, & c. o 


the divers ſpecies of = vip animals. and the deſc riptions 
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ABSTINENCE, vich exerciſe, a great 
preſerver of health, — W 

Acidities of children, 490 | of 

Acute, ardent;'and inf mmatory 8 64 

Agglutinants, a ſpecies of ſtrengthening 
medicine; 58 % Why ſo called, ib. 
What are the principal ſymptoms which 
come umder this claſs; ib. 

Agitation, a ſpecies of exerciſe conducive 
ts health, 58 5. Recommended by Bar- 
teline for the tooth- ach, deafneſs, &c. 
ib. lis ne in _—_— N 

5 tions, ib. 0 4 

1 or fourth day ae 62 

Agaes, ſee intermitting fe vers 0 8 

Air, freſh, more neceſſary. for life than 
food, 1. Fixed, lately: admitted into the 

materia medica, 1. Dey, and moiſt, dif- 
ferent effects of, 2. What is moſt ſalu- 


, 
* 


brious or pernicious, 3. A free pullage, 


for, required, 7 
Air, experiments on the purity of theyby, 
the abbe Fontano, 4 
Air breathed in crouded aſſemblies perni- 
cCious, 6. Or in churches, ib. Or in 
bed rooms after being lept- in, 7. Air 
of great towns injurious to delicate, 
aſthmatic, and conſumpti ve perſons, 7. 
Where it ſtagnates becomes unwhole- 
ſome, ib. 
Alexipharmics, in lese, whats 586. 
Are eſteemed preſervatives againſt ma- 
ng nant and peſtilential fevers, ib. Should 
be adminiſtexed with caution to young 
people of plethoric habits, 1805 LH 
liment. See Food. 
aſarca · See Dropſy. 


Anger, violent, is excremel prejueia to | 


health, 39 
Animal food, the Engliſh * too fond af, 18 
Anodyne, a te: m given to medicines which 
, caſe. pain and procure ficep, 588. Cam- 
phor the beſt anodyne in nervous caſes, 
and at the decline of fevers, ib. Ano 


dynes not to ba given in a dropſy, ib. 
Nor on a full ſtomach, id. How to 


© piepare a ſafe and uſeful, ib. 
Antimonials, what, 589. Are pringipally| 
of an emetic tendency, ib. Excellent i in 
maniacal affections, ib. 
Apoplexy, a ſudden pri vation of ſenſe, 
261. Cauſes and ſymptoms, 262. Cure, 


253 
1 called alſo a decockiom, what, 
590. In what it Shore from a 8 


. » 
ws * 


kg a julep, ih 
3 


5 | 
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* want of, 344 ; 

Aromatics, to this claſs belong moſt ofthe 
cardiac, cephalic, and mee re- 

medies, 590 47 230.0 

Aſcites, ſee-D. opſy. 

Aſthma, a dangerous diforder of — | 
256. Cauſes and _—_ 2520 Re» 
gimen 9 G_ 238 1 

1415 


yy yn etl 

Balſam, eden to maks—Balſam of 
ſulphur, traumatie or * 52 5. 
Locatelli's, ib. 

Baſtard, or ſpurious NES 127 

Baths, hot or cold, remarks on, 592. 
Thoſe in the city of Bath deſcribed. 

Baths, cold, have performed many extra- 
ordinary cures, 592. Are ſerviceable in 
moſt chronic diſtempers, ib. People of 
rigid fibres ne unſound" viſcera, injured 


r 


7 


by, 593 
Bile, what, $046 | Influence of on the 
animal economy, ib. Speedily corrupts, 
ib. To be found in all animals, pigeons 
not excepted, ib. Diſorders of the, 
moſt prevalent in hot countries, ib. 
Bilious fever, 120 or 
Bite of a viper, 467 1 GD 
Bladder, inflammation. of the, _ 
Bleeding at the noſe, 321 


Blood, ſpitting 5 223. Vomiting of, 


* 
1662 


7 * „ 
1 


327 

Bloody flux, or ani ap 

Bloody urine, 328 

Boils, 520 | 

Bolus, 526. e e 827. 
Aftringent, 528. Againſt the dyfen- 

tery, ib, Mercurial, ib. hyſteric, ib. 
Of rhubarb and mercury, 529. Pecto- 
ral, ib. Purtzing, 30 

Botties, wine, ſhould not be cleaned with 
leaden ſhot, . 594. Pot aſn recome 

. mended for cleaning, id. | 

Bread, the ſafeſt of vegetable n 16 
** rana; proper for the Engliſh, 


Bread. mille, What the beſt ſubſtitute for, 
11 

Bruifes, and accidents, 519 

Burns and ſealds, 845 

Butter, to he wholeſome, — 3s 
and free from rancidity, 594+ Should 
not be fried or burnt, as it will. intro- 
duce much acrimony iuto the blood, * 


C. 
[gy a moſt har om 2 373.— 
cerning the cure 
Candicd 


I'S. 
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Candied Eringo root, 536,  Orange-peels 


ib. 
_ Carbuncles, 521 
' Carnivorous,” is applied to thoſe anitfials 


that feed on fleſh, 595. N 
is, different opinions on, ib. 

Cataplaſen, what, ripening and fuppo- 
rating, 530. Diſcutient, 530 | 

Cathartics, what, and their uſe, 596 

Cephalic; a term applied to any thing be- 
longing to the head, 597. A term alſo 
for remedies for diſorders of the 1 ib. 

Chicken or ſwing,pox, 111 

Chilblalns, 302 

Children, of giving ſuck wo, . Clonth- 
ing of, 414 

Cholera Morbus, 290 ry 

Clothing, general . on, 450 11 

Clyſters, to make, anodyne or opiate, $31. 
Laxative, ib. Fetid, 532. Emollient, 

ib. Common, ib. Oily, ib. e me 


+." colic, ib. Starch, ib. 


Cochineal, what, 897 

Coffee, different accounts of, 32. Re- 
commended by ow Jon Pringle in. the 
aſthma, 3 3 4 : & | 

Colds, 22 Ec. 95 ENI 464 


: Cotic, 1935 Bilious,. 194 Flatulent or | 
windy, ib. Of Poitou, 195. Hyteric, | 


197 
Collyria, or Eye-water, remarks on, 533 


Collyrium, vitriolie, 533. Of alum; ib. 
5 of lead, ib. Goulard's, 534 of Tar ho 


and brandy, 534 


Confection, cordial, wo make, 524. We 


panic, id. 
Conſerve, of floes, 53 5. Oft red 8 ib. 


Conſumption, or Phthiſis, 130. Symp- 


toms of, 132. Retimen and. cute, 134. 
Nervous, 146 * 
Contagion, what, and how s. 


| Convulfions, i in children," 329 0 
oo what, and how ir as, 598, | 


Dives ſprigbtlincls.. and force 
"Shank: ib. N „ahnen: 
Corpulency, promoted by want of weave 
. 23+ Qccafions many diſeaſes, particu- | 
7 lariy the apoplexy, 13. Becomes inve- 
erat imperceptibly,. 49 
Coſtiveneſs, 341 
Cough, hooping, 133 


Coughs, colds, &c. 75, 88 * 


Gow-pox, ſpoken favourably of, 110 
Croup, in children, 39 

Crouſe, in children, 3 

an what, 599 


D. 
of the woods, to . 537. 
Ot — $38.” Peruvian, ib. For 


mie ; 


\ 
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i the jaundice, 538. Of the bark, ib, Of 
| ſarſaparilla, 539. Of Seneka, ib. Diu- 
vi retic, 540. Common, ib. White, ib. 
Of Althæa, 541. Vulnerary, ib. 
n the 2 of Neger g * | 


food, 
Delivery; or childdirth, Frag 
Dentition, or teething, what, rte How 
rendered leſs cult, ib. . 5 ' 2 
Diabetes, 295 
Diaphoretic, what, 601. Is nearly of the 
ſame import as ſudorificy ib. 
Diarrhea, er looſeneſs, 291 
Digeſtion, difficulty of, 20 & 
-r of children, general obſervations 
on, 379 
an og Guratic, to make, 544+ Ano- 


dyne, 545. Sweating, ib. Vomiting, ib. 


purging, ib. Cathartic, 546 

Drinks, ſtrong, pernicious, 25, are <> 
of digeſtion, - ib; fermented, when too 

1 ,iRrong or doo weak, do. harm, ib. 1 

Dropſy, a preternatural collection of wa- 
tery fluid, 229. Cauſes of, 230. Regi- 

men, ib. Cure, 232. Many ingenious 

obſervations on the cure of, 233 

Drunkenneſs, moral and medical advice ws 
27, productive of many rw ed 
many diſeaſes, 3 

' Dyſentery, or bloody flux, 308 

e * ene of digeſtion, 280 
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Ear, . of we, or heari 64 
W 9g, ing, 9 
EMuvia, the cauſe of vatides Uiſorders, as 
the gaol diſtemper, c. 603 
Electuary, to make, 546. Of Caſſia, 547. 
Lenitive, ih. Pectoral, id. For the 
dyſentery, ib. For the Bg 548. For 
the pally, ib. For the rheumatiſm, ib. 
Of ſcordium, commonly called diaſcor- 
dium, ib. Of the bark, ib. For the epi- 
lepiy, 5349. For the gonorrhea, ib. 
Emetics, 549 
1 * to make, 8500 of Herts, 
ib. Common, ib. Purging, 55 . Of 
gum ammoniac, ib. | 


— 2 Cee 


5 1 paregoric, 538 1. pectoral, ib. 
I agi, peoples too fond of mimal food, 
a 18 


Epilepty, or falling ficknefs, 217 


Errhines, what, 604. Are much ſafer 


: | than ſternutatories, 604. In what caſes 


ſerviceable, ib. 
Eryſipelas, or St. Anthony's fire, 147 
Evacuation, by ſtool, 4907 by bleeding, 


492 
. Excorjation, what, 604 
Exerciſe, its uſe, * Promotes aged 


nE. 


as well as health; ib. Dr. Armſtro 
poetical elogy on it, ib. Puategyric on 
it by Mr. Parkinſon, ib. By Dr. 
Cheyne, ib. Different kinds of recom- 
mended, 9. Muſt; not be mn, ib. 
Irregular fallies of, injurious 3 

Exerciſe of the powers of the how. work we aken | 
the mind, 12. Of body and mind toge- 
ther, ſtrengthens the whole * ſtem, . 

Extracts, what, $51 . 

Eyes, diforders of the, 359 

Eye- water, 533 | 
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Fainting fits, or ſyncope, 277 

Falling fickneſs, or epilepſy, 271 

Far, ſtrong exerciſe prevents the genera- 
tion of, 606, As ally labours of the 
mind, ib. + 

| Females, medica Goten to, * 5 

Fever, what, 48. The moſt general cauſes 

of, ib. General ſigus of, 49. How to 
be treated, .49« All violent medicites 
are to be avoided in, $1 "ol 

Fever, intermittingy or agues, bow treated, 
- 53s. Cauſes of, 54. Symptoms, regi- 

- .onens and cure, 54, 55, 50, 57, 38, 
595 60, 61, 62. Quotidien, or daily, } 
64. Acute, ardent,” and inflammatory, 
ib. Slow. nervous, 69. Putrid, or ma- 
- lignant, 75. Hectic, 84. Miliarys 89. 
Remitting, or remittent, 92. Scarlet, 

119. Bihous, a0 

Filtration, a commodious way of, 60 

tee is opphſed to rigidity; 60%. Is 
cured by texerciſe, cardiacs, dc. ib. 

Flatulencies, or wind, 358 


7} WW 


Fomentation, 5 52. Aromatic, ae 


553. Common, ib. 
Strengthenipg, ib. 
Fodd, is of two. kinds, W 4rink, 
14. The uſe: of vegetables in, ib. In 
winter eat freely of, 15. What kinds 

F roy 3 and avoiried, 15. What 


19. What is eaſieſt af, digeſtion, 20. 
The quantity and quality of, to be re- 
garded, 23 

Food, of the moiſt ſiinple kind: to beg pre- 


enn ib. 


ferred, 15. Variety of, may be fome- | 
times indulged in, ib. Variety * ne- b 


ceſſary, ib. 

Food, excellent, to be made from . 
of ſalep, 17. What animal foodois to 
be preferred: or -— ova We, Effecte oo 
om the mind, 19 

Frecklesz why mot. about the noſe and 

backs of the hands, 608. 
for them by Monſ. Homberg, ib. An- 
e good remedy, ib. 


Pe | "tors of, 2 
Remedies' | 
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Galling and chafing in children, 398 

} Galling, how prevented and cured, 608 

Gangrene, what; 609. 3 Se: Pro- 
grefsof, 60 

{ Gargle, attenuating, to make, DING Com 
* ib. Emollient, 555. Detergent 
" | 

Gurgler are peculiarly uſefut in fevers and 

ſore chroats, 609. Recotamended by 
Sir- John Pri 9. ib. 

Gaſttic Juices what, 60 

Geneva, to make, 583 

Gland, What, 609. In the plura confi- 
dered as fieves, ib. 

Gluttony, a morbid fort” of called is 


* 
* 


[AM 


| canine, or dog-like appetite, ib. A 


_ dreadful diſeaſe when it occurs; ib. 


of Gout, a painful diſeaſe, occaſioned by ſharp 


humours, 218. The affluent chiefly 
attacked with the, 219. Sera 


240. Regimen and cure, aaa 
ravel and ſtone, 301 


00 Gs to een, how ela- | 


to health, 42 
Gum, what, 60 Virtues of, firoilar to 
all. m s ſubſtances, 610 
H. 981 3 a 8 Y 
ages, or 3 diſcharge 
of blood, 822 
Hectic 2 3 4 
Head - ach, 3 


Health, 9 on the means of 
 preſervingy 505. TE 0 ar n. 
aære in health, _— 
Heart-burn, 345 
1 352 995 
kHoorimg tough, 183 n whe 
Hydrocephalus, or ery deat, 37. 
Hydrophobia, or dread er, 454 
Hy pochondria, what, 60. A compte 
henfive diſorder, variouſly denominated 
according to the ſymptoms and fitua- 
Hae ect the lip, 282 
y ac f ons, or 
tric affe ctions, 285 1 
 Hyltectcs, 4 difeaſe incident to women, 
616. A en of 8 


3 . 4 4 
he 7 — 
Canſes, ibs Symp. 


areys 240 
Imperforations cla children; tow remedied, 


: 
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| Then, what, 238 


| Impotence, its” general: * 611. 
| term more particularly uſed for _ | 


INDEX. 
ib. Anodyne, "ls Farthe piles, 


ral inability to _coition, ib. The ſame 
in men as ſterility in women, ib. Cauſes 
- of, a natural defect in the organs, acci- 
dente, or diſeaſes. Sometimes depends 
upon the mind, id. Curious inſtances 


-c-ef," related by Mr. John Hunter, in his 


treatiſe on the venereal diſeaſe, ib. 


2 Jacubus, or night mare, 353 


'  Jndolence, ee a 


4 


3 
Ine ction; how communicated, 452 


Iofufion of che bark, to make, — ot 
rhubarb, ib. Bitter, ib. Of Carduus, 
542. Of ſenna with lemons, ib. Para- 
lytic, ib, Of cinnamon, ib. Allxaline; 

D. Of liaſerd, 543. Antifcorbutic, ib. 
Cephalic, ib. Of tamarinds and e, 
A4. Diuretic, id. Wan 

Joflammation of the diaphragm, 225. of 
the lungs, 128. Of the brain, 155. Of 
the eyes, 159. Of che throat, 166, 

5170. or the ſtomach, 187. Of the 
Anteſti A Of the liver, 200. Of 
the ki 

Inoculation for "the ſmall pox, 1 

Intemperance, Dow pernicious, 17. But in 
drinking it is ſaſer than in eating, 17. 
-: Bangers of, 35. Is Iv abuſe of the 
paſlionss ib. In carnal pleaſures, de- 
ſtructive, ib. 

Intermittiag fevers, fee Fe vers 

Inteſtines, inflammation of the, 190 

. perſons, how <a, be — 

Irritabitity; exiſts independervly of ſenki« | 
bility, 611, Fakes” 8 N thereon, 

ib —— + 

ibu, whats: "612. From wherever 
cauſe it may ariſe, ib. 

Itch, what, and how communicated 90; 
Cure, 255 

Julep, cordial, to make, 805 3 


tic, id. Camphorated, ib. Cooling, 557. | 
Expectorating, ib. Gen 0 ib. Sa- 


Ane, ** * woe wal . 
2 Tt iT. Mosi: 1 4 : f 
n þ "OR e! 45 * 4%; N 
places for . chymical 


"tions, 75. 
id. What furnaces, mortars, ſhelves, | 
vigating ſtones, c. are neceſſary, ib. 
LaReals, or lacteal veins, What, 612 
Laughter, peculiar to man, 612. To what 
attributed, ib. 
Leniti ve, a term to denote 3 foft reſoluting | 


Leproſy, ſymptoms of, ng Ariſes from 
- abſtrut ed perſpiration, . 

Lethargy, what, 613. Suppoſed by Bber- 
haave ta be a gentle apoplexy, ib. 

2 =o. * 564. Volatile, 


medicine, 613 


| 


| 


S 


f 


0 
How to be . | 


* 
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Camphorated, ib. White, ib. 
Liver, inflammation of the, 200 
Lager, oe een mot i e 
244 1 NM. i#1 ” ; bw henry 


1 


| Mates, 471 

| Mat: guant guinſey, 
ore throat, 9 

Manta, or vis or furious madneſs, 471 

Meaſles, 112. Symptoms of, 113. * 
men and cure, 116 ; | 

Meconium, 382 2 

Medical electricity, its efficacy when ap- 
plied to medicinal purpoſes, 498 

Medical preparations, 524 

Melancholy, 348 


eee and other periodical aber, 


42 
Miliary fever, 89 : 
Mineral waters, how they acquire their 
peculiar * principles, 614. "Difficult to 
analyſe; ib. Almoſt all contain ſeveral 
a fund er, ib. In ſome, vo- 
lutile and elaftic principles may be per- 
Se ib. 17 oo 
Mixture, valerian, to make, 558. Aftrin« 
"gent, 559. Cordial, ib. uretic, ib. 
Squill, ib. Laxative abſorbent, ib. Sa- 
line, 560. Againſt the phthifis, ib. 
Mortz fication, two degrees of, 614. How 
to diſtinguiſh between a gangrene and a 
1 ib. To prevent from ow 
ing, ib. "ir 
Mucus, ſaliva, and pancreatic J. bes 496 
Muſk, a perfume of 'a ſtrong ſcent, 615. 
Found in a bag near the genital parts of 
an animal of the ſame name, ib. Is 
the ſtrongeſt of all known odours, ib.. 
Loſes — of /i its i in ſeveral 


or putrid ve 


ri 


— 
— 


+ £ 
* 


years | 

Muſtard, a ſtrong pungent, Aimulating, 
diuretie medicine, 615. Setd of, uſe- 
ful in paralytic, cachectic, and ſerous 
diſorders, ib. It is uſed as an external 


Þþ ſtimulant to benumbed and paralytic 


r 
a 2 N ') "44 » uf 

| Naredtics,' act by diminiſhing the motion 
Nephritis, or inflammation of the kidneys, 


204 
Nervous conſumption, ___ 


Nervous fever, | 
| Night mare, or incubus, 353 147 


| Noſe, its uſe in ſmelling, in reſpiration, 


and in modulating the voice, 616 
Nutrition, the atcefſion of new parts to 
1 — 1 to hat ĩs loſt, 


, g * 


6 


* 7 "Hs 1 |; | | 
Ocfophagus, the gullct, 81 1 aL Quere, & Fourth tay o 


Ointment, yellow bafilicum, to malee, 
560, 561. Againſt the itchy ib. Of | 
ſulphur, 562. Of-calamine, ib. Emol- 
- Hient, ib. For the eyes, ibs Mercurial, 
56 z. Iſſue ib. Palſy, ib. Of lead, 564 

Ophthalmia, or neee of the eyes, 


3 _ 
P. 


Palſy, 268. Cauſes and ſymptoms, ib. | 
Regimen and cure, 269 | 
Pally, electricity in the cure of, repro- 
bated by Dr. Falconer, 270 
. or inflammation of the 
diaphragm, 127 | 
ns: obſervations on the, 39 ME 
Paſſions, the regulation of the, ee 
to health and longevity, 43 
Peripneumony, or inflammation. of the 


e 


lungs, 128 * 
Perſpiration, ſenſible and inſenſible, What, 22 


43 

Perſpiration, abſolutely neceſſary to the 
animal economy, 44 | # |} 

Phthifis, or conſumption, 130 * 

Phrenitis, or inflammation of the — 4 
1 | 

piles 3 „ 

Pills, ſtrengthening, to make, 56 5. Com- | 
poſing, 566, Oliban, ib. Fetid, ib. 
Scammony with aloes, ib. Mercurial, 
567. Mercurial ſublimate, ib. Tar, ib. 
For the jaundice, 568. Spermaceti, ib. 
Squill, ib. 

Plaſters, anodyne, 569. Common, ib. 
Adheſi ve, 570. Common ſticking, ib. 
Wax, ib. Gum, ib. Cephalic, ib. 

Pleuriſy, 122. Symptoms and regimen, 
123. Cure, 124. Spurious, 127 

Poiſons, mineral, and vegetable, 468 

Powders, diuretic, 571. Againſt the 
king's evil, 572. Aſtringent, ib. Ce- 
phalic, ib. Sternutatory, ib. Carmina- 
tive, 573. Of ſenna, ib. Saline laxa- 
tive, ib. Strengthening, ib. Sudorific, 
ib. Of ceruſe, opening, ib. Of myrrh, 
ib. Worm, ib. Purging worm, 575. Of 
crab's claws, ib. 

Pox, ſmall, ſee Small Pox. 

3 431 
unch, as a drink, is very un whole ſome, 
25. It 

wholeſome ingredient in it, viz the 

water, 


Remitting or remittent 8 942 
g perſons ap yo babe iy drowned, 475- 


has, ſays Dr. Cheyne, but one 


— 
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nemo . 
e ot Inflammation olf the! teat 
166, Malignant, „ 
R. 


* 
12 


From apparent death hy * 4824 
Or by noxious vapours, 487 


Rheumatiſm, 309 3 410. Svap- 


toms and cure, 1 
Rheumatiſm, 180 211. Chronic, 212 
Rickets, 400 . 

; -- 4+ $4 $644 
ET ITY. Sühne 
Saint Anthony 5 fire, 147. Cauſes, 148, 

Symptoms, 149- "Regiimen, + trad 8 
132 
Saint Vitus's dance, 275 


Jalep, excellent e V * — 
from, 1 

Scald*head, 386 0 

Scalds and burns, 516 30 %% 


%K 


Scarlet fever, 119 n 


Scrophula, or ling s evil, 249. Cauſes 


and ſymptoms, oe ae 2 
Cure, 252 

Scurvy, what, 2435 Cauſha, 243+ Symp- 
toms, ib. Cure, 245 

Scurvy, ſweet wort recommend for the 
cure of the, 47 „ 

Sea. water, excellent againſt 0 
ſwellings, 34 

Sedentary and ſtudious perſons, 445 

Sinapiſms, to make, 5 30 

Sleep, conſiderations on, 442 

Slow nervous fever, 69 


of, 99. Regimen, ib. Cure, 100. 
Opening the puſtules of, remarks on, 
99. Eruptions of, ftriking in, 102. 


By inoculation, 104 
Small pox, confluent ſort, 96 
Smelling, defect in, 371 


according to the direction of reaſon, 16 
Spurious, or baſtard pleuriſy, 127 
Stomach, inflammation of the, 187 
Stone and gravel, 30h 
Strains, 523 J 
Studious and ſedentary perſons, 443 

| Suppreſſion or retention of urine, 299 


Punid, or malignant fever, 75 
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Small pox, 94. Symptoms of, ib. Cauſes 
The moſt dangerous period of, oP. 


Spirits, on ſome occaſions, very Glutary, 
16 N 
Spirits, to be uſed only occaſionally, an 


- 


n 


INDEX. 


| Viper, bite of a, 467 
_} Vitus's, Saint, dance, 275 


T4 
; . 
Taſte, $iforders of the, 370 


- "Lettſom's account of, 32. Improper for 
children, 412 ; 

„ cracking nuts with, very de- 
Aructive of the, 215 


Teething, 291 


Throat, ulcerous ſore, . 
Thruſh or aphthæ, 83 


| TinQure, Fdorifie, to make, 5 


Aromatie, ib. Of caſtor, ib. Of the 
of valerian, 579+... Volatile 

0 opium, or 
Of ſenna, 580. 


of gum guaiacum, ib. 
liquid laudanum, ib. 


ib. Sweet of rhubarb, ib. 
Tooth-ach, how to be managed, 214 


| Tooth-drawing, how to be performed, 217 


Tina or e diſorders of * 363 


* 8 


V. v. 


. Vegetables the uſe of as food, 14. In 
hot countries vegetables are required in 
the large ſt portion, ib. 5 

Vinegar, « of ſquills, to make, 582. Of 
. 25 N werke, ib. 
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* its es much controverted, 31. 
» 21 of, prejudicial, ib. f Dr. 


Water, angelica, 582. Roſe, ib. ; 


Ulcerous fore throat, 170 

Ulcers, 8xa!1!1 8 

Vomiting in infants, 399 

Vorniting of blood, 5 

-| Urine, its properties and uſes ow Me 


- ſervations on falſe delicacy on this ſub- 


| » kQz 47. Suppreſſion or . 
299. Bloody, 328 


W. 


Want of appetite, 344 


Water is admirably adapted for our dei 
beverage, ib. The uſes of, are infinite, 


29 . Searcity of at ſea, may be in ſome 
degree provided againſt, 30 
ein- 


namon, 58 3. Lemon, ib. Citron, ib. 
Orange, ib. pennyroyaly ib.  Spiriruous 


. 2 Of rhubarb, ib. Spirituous of rhub 7 


' Prictee by W. Stratford, Crown-Court, Temple-Bar, 


cinnamon, ib. 
Watery head, 387 

2g ſeldom dangerous, 618. How cured 
ib. 


wet- nurſe, when neceſſary, 19 
Whey, allum, 584. Myuttard, K. 75 


Whitlow, 396 2 

Wind or flatulencies, 3 55 

Wine, on certain occaſions, is uſeful both 

as a beverage and à medicine, 28. 
What fort to be preferred, 29. How 
proper for children, 415 * 

Worms, to deſtroy, 3 36 WIR n 

Sechs and Raa, iar dba: yo 
© cerning 512 8 


. tained too long, very injutious, 47. Ob- 
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